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A  MONG  the  many  historical  works  to  which  the  French  Revo- 
'^^  lution  has  given  birth,  the  two  most  interesting  are,  beyotnl 
doubt,  Madame  Roland's  Appeal  to  Posterity,  and  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Marchioness  de  la  Roche  Jaquelcin.  The  most  in- 
jured royalist  could  not  peruse  the  former  without  feeling  some 
degree  of  reluc^nt  respect  for  the  best  of  the  republicans : — the 
most  stoical  republican  could  not  read  the  latter  without  acknow- 
ledging the  virtue,  admiring  the  heroism,  and  regretting  the  fate 
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«vils — of  :ill  iiiiscri«*N — of  ull   rtirsi's  ^aIirIi   run  betal  a  ci\ilized 
coiiiitr\,   -rrvitliitioii  is  tlir  i:rr:ilfMt. 

Vii*t«»iine   Doniiissun,  Miircliionoss  iK*  lu  Ii<k*Iic  Jaquelein,  wai 
the  only  rliiUI  of  tin*  Marqitis  de   Doniiissuu,  frentiihomme  tThon- 
veiirin  Monsieur,  at  prcsi'iil  i^uiiM  X\  Hi.     llor  iiiotheT,  daugh* 
tiT  of  lln?  Diir  i\v  Civiar,  was  dnmv  d" aiours  to  Madame  Victoire. 
lltT  puiL-iits  be  in*;  ill  11*1  attached  to  the  court,    VittoiJnv  waai   bnm 
at  Ver.suilles,   iu    Ml'if    and   edueutid   in  the   Chateau,     where 
she  remained  till  the  ro)al  family  weredi-iii^'jcd  to   Paris,  in  1789* 
Troin   her  (hilcilir»od  she  was  debi>iued  to  marry  her  first  cousin, 
the  Mart|ui!t  de  lA^seure.     I^v^ieuie'^  father  \^  as  a  gambler  and  i 
debauchee ;  :uid,    as  if  his  own  ill  example  were  not  siiflicieut  to 
corrupt  thi>  his  onl\  Min,  he  <  hose  for  his  tntur  a  man  wiio  was  the 
contidunt  and  ronip:mion  (»f  his  cU-huueheries!  and  the  father  and 
tutor,   when   they    had    in\«»lved  tliemseUes   in    :my  difficulty   bj 
their  pr4>l1i*^'.iii*  eondurt,  went  to  the  sou  for   advice  and    cuiiscft- 
hitlmi  !      At  the  a-io  of  ei&(liteen,   l^scure  was  left  with  a  debt  of 
b(NVHN)  francs,  iiii:urrrd  h\  this  di^Si)lnte  parent:  he   was  odviscd 
rather  tt>  reniiuuce  his  uiheritaikre  than  ch:ir«;e  himself  with  the 
pnymont;  a  sensie  of  honour  forbade  this  ;  and  in  the  ctiurse  of  six 
)-<*ai.she  paid  ofl' three-fourths  of  the  debt,  and  reuiaiiuHl  with  a  viarlj 
revenue  of  H(),(K)(>  francs.     The  former  state  of  embarrassment 
had  occaNi«iiH*d  the  maiTiajie  contract  to  be  broken;  it  was  reneM'ed 
when  his  affairs  were  thus  le-estabiisihcd.     At  die  as;e  of  thirteen 
he  had  enteritl  die  Militarv  School,  and  reuuiined  there  three  \cars. 
JiiNpeiHon  was  k^>ih1,  but  he  was  shvi  awkward,  and  reserved  :  a 
drep  sense  of  reli)(i«>n  enabled  hun  to  restrain  iKissions  which  were 
nalurall}  strong;  and  the  same  religious  feehu<;  in>ulated  him  at 
c'onit,  and  iu  the  wmM  in  which  he  lived. —  A  silent  man,  of  sol i* 
tarv  and  repnisivi*  habits,  he  lo\ed  to  dwell  upon  his  own  thoughts, 
unti  W'a«  atlmhed,  sometimes  even  with  obstinacy,  to  his  own  opi- 
nions; but  his  «lispo>ition  was  gentle,  and  no  circuniNtancc  ever 
distmlN'd  his  perfect   cipianimity.     Such  a  character  lK*ars  little 
re.iendduiice  to  the  '  fair  ideal*  of  a  m:iidcn*s  ima*;ination  :  Victo- 
I  iite,  however,  from  hmj;  regard  in*;  him  as  her  t'ulure  hy^band,  had 
Irnint  to  appreciate  the  real  e\c«*ll<iicies  of  his  nature,  and  esteem 
und  h>\e   had  i;ii)wn  togc*ther.     Poitou  w:)s  hi>  nati\c   province; 
the  ^1  eater  pnit  k^^  that  country  was  attached  to   llie  ro\al  cause, 
and  in  the  suuimei  «>f  ITiH,  when  the  icvohiti<Mi  had  taken  i course 
vihu:h,    unless   it  wen*   violently    oppOMil.  conli!  o\\\\  md  in  the 
l^v«ii throw  of  the  monarchy,  aeon fedeiuc\  was  formed  tluTr,  %%ho8e 
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movements  were  connected  with  the  intended  escape  of  the  king. 
Two  regiments  had  been  secured^  one  of  which  formed  the  garri- 
son of  Rochelle;  30,000  men  would  have  been  ready  at  the  sig- 
mXy  and  the  general  disposition  of  the  country  was  calculated 
upon  with  well-founded  certainty.  They  were  to  have  joined 
another  confederacy,  organized  in  like  manner,  who  would  have 
taken  possession  of  the  roads  about  Lyons,  and  entered  Pro- 
vence from  Savoy  to  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  royalist 
armies.  Drouet,  the  post-master  of  Varennes,  prevented  the  suc- 
cess of  a  plan  which  would  have  accelerated  the  civil  war,  but 
might  not  improbably  have  prevented  the  most  atrocious  crimes  of 
the  French  Revolution.  Thus  disappointed,  the  nobles  of  Poitou 
took  the  fatal  resolution  of  emigrating ; — it  is  to  this  emigration 
more  than  any  other  single  cause,  that  the  subsequent  evils  must  ba 
imputed.  Lescure,  unwillingly,  as  it  appears,  went  with  the  cur- 
rent :  be  returned  in  consequence  of  his  grandmother's  illness,  and 
leamii^  from  diplomatic  authority,  that  there  was  no  likelihood  of 
immediate  war,  and  that  he  might  remain  in  France  during  the 
imter — the  interval  was  chosen  for  his  marriage  !  Above  all  other 
people  the  French  seem  to  possess  a  faculty  of  putting  off  the 
thought  of  misery,  and  of  escaping  from  its  pressure  when  it 
comea. 

This  inauspicious  marriage  was  effected  at  the  end  of  October, 
ly&iy  with  emigration  and  civil  war  before  his  eyes  !  In  the  en- 
suing February,  the  new  married  couple  prepared  to  quit  the  coun- 
try, as  almost  all  of  their  rank  had  done.  They  stopped  at  Paris 
on  their  way ;  there  the  queen  saw  the  marchioness,  and  learning 
from  her  her  husband's  purpose,  desired  that  he  would  remain  in 
France.  This  happened  immediately  after  the  decree  for  confis- 
cating the  property  of  the  emigrants  ;  and  the  marchioness,  fearful 
that  her  husband's  character  might  suffer,  (for  his  intention  was 
known  to  the  party,  and  he  stood  pledged  to  its  performance,)  en- 
treated the  Princess  de  Lamballe  to  represent  this  to  the  queen^ 
The  queen's  answer  was,  *  I  have  nothing  further  to  say  to  M.  4e 
Lescure ;  it  is  for  him  to  consult  his  conscience,  his  duty  and  his 
honour :  but  he  ought  to  remember,  that  the  defenders  of  the  throne 
are  always  in  their  place  when  they  are  near  the  king/  His  re- 
ply when  this  was  repeated  to  him  marks  his  character — *  I  should 
oecome  vile  in  my  own  eyes,'  said  he,  '  if  I  could  hesitate  a  mo* 
ineot  between  my  reputation  and  my  duty.  I  trust  I  shall  be  en* 
aU^  to  prove,  Uuit  if  I  remain,  it  is  neither  from  motives  of  fear 
nor  of  avurice;  but  if  this  should  not  happen,  if  my  orders  should 
ibr  ever  remaip  unknown,  I  shall  have  sacrificed  my  honour  to  the 
Ifrngf  jinU  I  jd^all  only  have  done  my  duty.'  M.  deroard  de  Ma- 
ngn,  H  kiBjiwiaii  sod  friend  of  tdescure's^  had  ac|;omj[iauied  him  to 
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Paris,  ineaiuiig  to  partake  his  fortunes;  seeins:  that  liis  friend  was 
continually  at  the  court,  be  expressed  his  determination  to  fotlovr 
his  conduct,  without  requiring  to  be  informed  of  the  reasons  bjr 
which  it  was  governed,  lliis  confidence  procured  for  hiui  a  simi- 
lar order  to  remain  in  France.  Marigny  became  tifterwards  out 
of  the  most  distinguished  leaders  in  La  Vendue. 

On  the  dth  of  August,  it  was  reported  that  the  Tuileries  would 
be  attacked  the  following  day.  Lescure  would  have  gone  to  pass 
the  night  there,  and  be  ready  to  bear  part  in  its  defence,  for  which 
purpose  he  always  went  secretly  armed;  but  M.  de  Montmorin 
came  from  the  palare  to  assure  him  they  were  well  informed  that 
the  attack  would  not  be  made  till  the  12th,  and  that  for  the  pre- 
sent all  was  safe,  nothing  more  being  intended  by  the  revolutionirts 
than  an  attempt  upon  the  arsenal,  which  would  be  resisted  by  th^ 
national  guards.  About  midniglit  the  stir  began;  and  Lescure  saw 
from  the  window  of  his  hotel,  the  armed  force  of  the  section  as- 
aemble,  with  as  little  noise  as  possible.  Between  two  and  three  in 
the  morning,  the  tocsin  was  rung,  and  Lescure  and  Marigny  ap- 
prehending that  the  court  had  been  deceived,  went  out  to  repair  to 
their  posts.  It  was  too  late — all  the  avenues  were  guarded. 
They  were  separated  in  the  crowd — Marigny  was  borne  away  by 
the  press  of  the  assailants  into  tlie  midst  of  the  attack,  and  must 
have  borne  a  part  in  it  if  he  had  not  escaped  by  carrying  away  a 
woman  who  was  wounded  by  his  side.  After  the  fatal  events  of 
this  day,  they  were  no  longer  in  safety  at  their  hotel ;  so  they  dis- 
guised themselves  and  sought  shelter  at  the  house  of  an  old  servant, 
in  a  different  part  of  the  town.  Victorine's  father  and  mother 
went  first  and  arrived  safely ;  she  herself  was  in  the  seventli  month 
of  her  pregnancy,  and  followed  with  her  husband,  whom  she  pre- 
vailed upon  to  lay  aside  his  pistols,  lest  he  should  be  recognized 
for  a  Knight  of  the  Poignard,  the  appellation  by  which  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  royal  family  were  marked  for  destruction.  When  they 
reached  the  Champs  Elys€es,  a  woman  seized  Lescure's  arm  and 
besought  him  to  protect  her  from  a  fellow  who  meant  to  murder 
her ;  she  hung  upon  one  arm,  his  wife  upon  the  other,  and  the  Sans- 
Culottc,  who  was  completely  dnuik,  came  up  and  told  his  story. 
He  wanted  to  go  and  kill  some  Swiss,  he  said,  and  had  asked  this 
woman  the  way  to  the  Tuileries ;  instead  of  answering  him  she 
had  run  away,  and  therefore  she  was  an  aristocrat :  he  had  killed 
some  of  that  breed  already  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  this  would 
be  one  more.  Lescure,  with  his  usual  coolness,  told  the  man  he 
was  right,  and  that  he  himself  was  going  to  the  Tuileries :  the 
place  where  they  were  was  lonely,  and  he  could  easily  have  over- 
powered tliis  wretch,  if  the  two  women,  whom  fear  had  deprived  of 
all  reason,  had  not  clung  to  him.     Notbii^  therefore  could 'be 
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done  I>ut  Id  amuse  the  man,  deceive  him,  antl  get  rid  of  him ;  and 
in  ttii»  be  Buccec<ieil,  at  Iiisl,  b}'  appointing  a  place  uhere  they 
abuuld  meet  when  he  hud  put  his  wife  in  safety,  noticing  her  aitua- 
lion,  and  saying  she  was  a  puurcoumd.  Satisfied  witli  this  arrange- 
ment,  the  fellow  departed,  but  not  without  repeatedly  expressing  a 
fUspicion  that  tliey  were  aristocrats  tiiemselves,  and  a  great  incli- 
nattoB  lu  murder  rhe  woman.  It  waa  night:  the  barracks  of  the 
Tuileries  were  on  lire — cannon  and  musketry  were  still  heard 
«t  tunes, — the  streets  were  tilled  with  wretches  armed  with  pikea, 
covered  with  blood,  and  crying  out  for  more.  Many  or  most  of 
(Iiera  were  drunk.  In  the  midsl  of  this  infernal  crowd,  Victoriiie, 
completely  bewildered  with  her  fear,  repeated  meclianically  the 
exclnmaliong  which  she  heard  on  all  sides — Illuminate  ! — Break  the 
windows! — I'hoa  Us  Saiia-Ciilolles! 

Thi»  was  but  a  prehide  to  the  scenes  through  which  Victorine 
was  destined  to  pass.  They  effected  their  escape  by  means  of 
Tliomassia,  the  lihertine  tutor  of  Lescurc ;  this  man  was  a  revolu- 
tionist, but  he  loved  his  former  pupil,  and  being  a  commissary  of 
police,  and  a  captain  in  his  seciiuii,  obtained  passports  for  the  fa- 
mily, and  escorted  them  himself  to  Clissun,  their  chateau  in  that 
part  of  Poitou,  which  in  the  country  itself  is  called  Le  Hays  du 
Socage,  and  ia  now  so  well  known  in  history  by  the  nume  of  La 
Vendee.  But  for  Thomaasin's  assistance  they  could  not  have  ef- 
fected their  journey,  and  according  to  all  probabdity  would  have 
been  massacred  in  Paris.  Humanly  speaking,  death  would  have 
been  better  than  the  long  suffering.s  to  which  they  were  reserved ; 
but  those  sulFeriiigs  were  the  means  of  calling  forth  virtues  which 
might  else  never  have  been  unfolded,  and  those  virtues  have  their 
reward  here  and  hereafter. 

The  Bocage  is  an  appellation  of  local  fitness  which  has  been  dis- 
regarded in  the  political  divisions  of  the  country.  Under  the  old 
muuKTchy  it  made  part  of  Poitou,  of  Anjou,  and  of  the  Conil^ 
NanUisj  under  the  revolutionary  distribution,  it  lies  in  the  four 
dcfartmeuts  of  the  Lower  Loire,  the  Maine  and  Loire,  the  two 
Sivres,  and  La  \'endee.  I1ie  nature  of  the  counliy  and  the  cha- 
netcf  and  circumstances  of  the  inhabitants  were  alike  peculiar  ;  llie 
whole  surface  consists  of  low  hills  and  narrow  vallies,  scarcely  a 
single  eminence  rises  above  the  other  siifiiciently  to  give  a  cotn- 
iding  view,  and  there  ia  no  extent  of  level  ground.  These  val- 
B  watered  with  innumerable  brooklets  Hawing  in  different  di- 
_    u,  Mime  towards  the  Loire,    some  making  their  way  to  the 

t,x>thers  winding  till  they  reach  the  Plain,  a  slip  of  land  on  the 

■»«dk  border  of  the  Bocage.  where  they  form  small  rivers. — Such 

'».  the  general  appearance  of  the  country.     Along  the  Sivre  toward 

iUsDtes  it  assmiics  a  wilder  character;  farther  cast,  toward  the 
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Loire,  tiie  Tallies  expand,  and  the  declivities  fall  in  wider  awieeps. 
There  are  few  forests,  but  the  whole  r<^ion  has  the  woody  appear- 
ance of  a  Flemish  landscape.  The  inclosures  are  small  and  alwayf 
surrounded  with  quick  hedges,  in  which  trees  stand  thickly ;  these 
trees  are  pollarded  every  6fth  year,  a  stem  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
being  left  standing.  Only  one  great  road,  that  from  Nantes  to 
Rochelle,  traverses  the  country.  Between  this,  and  the  road  from 
Tours  to  Bordeaux  by  way  of  Poitiers,  an  inter\'al  of  nearly  100 
miles,  there  are  only  cross  roads  of  the  worst  description.  The 
bye-ways  are  like  those  in  Herefordshire,  where  the  best  account 
which  a  traveller  hears  is,  that  there  is  a  good  bottom  when  you 
come  to  it.  They  are  narrow  passes  worn  in  a  deep  soil  between 
liigh  hedges,  which  sometimes  meet  over  head ;  miry  in  the  wet 
season,  and  rugged  in  summer ;  upon  a  descent,  the  way  usiully 
serves  both  for  a  road  and  the  bed  of  a  brook.  One  of  these  ways 
is  like  another;  at  the  end  of  every  6eld  you  come  to  a  cross-road, 
and  the  inhabitants  themselves  are  bewildered  ifi  this  endless  laby- 
rinth if  they  go  a  few  miles  from  their  own  home. 

The  Bocage  includes  about  seven-ninths  of  the  Vendean  countiy. 
There  are  two  other  natural  divisions ;  the  Plain,  which  has 
already  been  slightly  mentioned,  and  which  took  no  direct  part  in 
the  war ;  and  the  Marsh,  or  the  sea  coast,  a  track  intersect^  with 
innumerable  ditches  and  canals,  where  the  inhabitants  bear  ail  tlie 
external  marks  of  sickliness  and  misery :  yet  have  they  enjoymenCB 
of  their  own ;  and  charms  might  be  found  in  the  region  itself,  were 
it  not  for  its  insalubrity.  M.  Berthre  de  Bourniseaux,  a  Ven- 
dean, compares  his  native  country  to  a  vast  body  covered  w*ith 
arteries — but  without  a  heart ;  without  roads,  without  navigable 
rivers,  without  any  means  of  exportation — it  had  no  trade  to  sti- 
mnlate,  no  centre  to  enliven,  no  cities  to  civilize  it.  The  largest 
to>^'ns  contained  not  more  than  from  2  to  SOOO  inhabitants :  the 
villages  were  small  and  at  wide  intervals,  and  the  country  was  di- 
vided into  small  farms,  rarely  any  one  exceeding  600  francs  in  rent. 
The  chief  wealth  was  in  cattle,  and  the  landholders  usually  divided 
the  produce  with  the  tenant.  A  property  which  consisted  of  five 
and  twenty  or  thirty  such  farms  was  thought  considerable.  There 
M'ns  therefore  no  odious  inequality  in  La  Vend^,  and  tlie  lord  and 
vassals  were  connected  by  ties  which  retained  all  that  was  good  of 
the  feudal  s}'stem,  while  all  that  was  evil  had  past  away.  The 
French  writers  lament  the  unimproved  state  of  the  people,  their 
Ignorance,  their  prejudices  and  their  superstitions ;  but  no  where 
in  France  were  the  peasantry  more  innocent  or  more  contented, 
no  where  have  they  shewn  themsehres  capable  of  equal  exertions 
and  equal  heroism.  There  was  little  pride  among  the  gentry,  and 
no  ostentation  ;  they  dwelt  more  upon  their  estates  than  was  usual 
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in  olber  provinces,  Dtid  thus  for  ibe  mosl  part  escap^  tlie  leprous 
isfectiom  of  Paris,  Their  luxury  lay  in  bospilaliiy.'aud  the  cUaac 
.Was  their  sole  amusement;  in  this  ihe  peasantry  bad  their  share. 
^^Wbcn  the  wolf,  the  boar,  or  the  slag  was  to  be  hunted,  the  Cure 
e  nulice  in  ihe  church,  and  ihe  country  turned  out  at  the  time 
{ud  place  appointed,  every  man  nith  bis  guu,  with  the  same  ala- 
critv  and  obedience  which  they  afterwards  displayed  in  wai'.  On 
.Stfndays  llie  peasantry  danced  in  the  court  of  the  Chateau,  and 
me  ladies  of  the  family  joined  them.  Tlie  lords  at^em  to  huve 
^been  their  own  stewards  ;  tbey  went  about  their  farms,  talked  with 
lUeir  tenants,  saw  things  ^4  ith  their  ovu  eyes,  shared  in  tbe  losses  at 
.Veil  as  Ihe  gains,  attended  al  the  weddings  and  drank  with  tlia 
Jpjests.  It  was  not  possible  Oiat  revolutionary  principles  could 
Lfflislcad  a  people  thus  circumstanced. 

ft'  There  are  historical  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  Vendeani 

e  descended  from  ihe  Huns,  Vandals  and  Picts  who  subdued  the 

Wstein  parts  of  France;  iheir  form  and  complexion  sup|>0Tt  this 

fennion,  giving  strong  indications  that  they  are  neither  of  Gallic  uor 

Q^uIl  descent.     Perhaps  nothing  disiiiiguisbes  lliem   more  from 

[ircTichnieii  in  general  than  their  remarkable  taciturnity,   unless  it 

p  the  purity  of  niamicrs  for  which  their  countrymen  extol  them. 

Pninkeitness  is  the  sin  u  bich  most  easily  besets  them  ;  worse  vices 

:  Baid  to  have  been  almost  unknown  to  them  before  the  civil 

ind   the  Vendeans  in  general   were  said  to  be  good  fathers, 

Kid  sons  and  good  husbands.     Few   quarrels  occurred  amon^ 

no  law-suits ;  they  bad  a  wholesome  proverb,  that  no 

iat  had  ever  been  a  lawyer,  and  (heir  disputes  iherel'ore  vere 

ways  referred  aud  easily  accommodated  by  friendly  arbitration. 

mong  their  sports,  there  are  two  which  seem  desc ivii^  of  notice. 

cmunune  would  challenge  commune  to  a  trial  of  strength,   hke 

jaX  which  concludes  thegame  of  Steal-clolhes  in  the  West  of  Jing- 

lod — a  line  is  drawn,  an  equal  nnraber  of  jiicked  men  lay  hold  of 

\  long  rope,  and  the  parly  which  pulls  the  olher  out  of  ils  own 

Hllld  15  victorious,     llie  other  sport  is  of  an  intellectual  charac- 

Ue  who  kills  a  pig  usually  invites  his  neighbours  to  a  feast, 

lich  is  called  Us  riUea ;  after  the  supper,  when  their  spirits  are 

I  raised    by  wine,  some  one  of  the  company  mounts  the  tab's 

W  delivers  a  satirical  sermon.     La  nianiii e  fie  fa'ire  Cnmuiir  iknt 

^pcadom  ceptivt  de  celle  deschalK,s»yaM.  Hourniseaux.     I'be 

jtcti  pinch  the  girls,   untie  theh  aprons,  and  steal   kisses,  for  all 

^licb  the  girls  box  their  ears  in  return.     Al  mairiuges,  tlie  bnd«- 

'  's  present  the  bride  witli  a  distafF  and  spindle,  to  remind  her  uf 

T  domestic  duties  ;  and  with  a  branch  of  thorn,  oruauicnled  with 

ibbands  and  fruit  or  sweetmeats,  cinblcmaiicul  of  the  sorrows  as 

'mil  as  pleasures  of  (he  slats  which  she  is  about  to  enter  :  at  the 
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tame  time  a  marriage  song  is  sung ;  its  tenour  is  that  the  season  of 
J9j  and  thoughtlessness  is  past,  that  the  morning  of  life  is  gone  by, 
that  tlie  noon  is  full  of  cares,  and  that  as  the  day  advances  we  most 
prepare  for  trouble  and  grief; — a  mournful  but  wholesome  lesson 
which-  is  seldom  heard  without  tears.  If  the  bride  has  an  elder 
'  sister  still  in  her  state  of  spinstership,  she  is  made  to  spin  coarse 
flax ;  and  if  an  elder  brother  of  the  bridegroom  be  unmarried,  he 
has  the  severe  task  assigned  him'  of  making  a  faggot  of  thorns.  The 
aports  continue  till  all  the  wine  is  consumed. 

The  smaller  landholders  and  the  townsmen  were  on  good  terms 
with  the  nobles,  but  had  not  the  same  attachment  to  them  as  was 
felt  by  the  peasantry.  Among  them  the  beginning  of  the  revolu- 
'tion  was  regarded  with  pleasure  ;  the  towns  indeed  were  generally 
attached  to  the  new  principles,  but  the  bond  of  good^will  was  not 
broken,  and  the  Vendeans  acquit  their  countrymen,  who  took  part 
with  the  republic,  of  any  share  in  the  atrocities  which  were  com- 
mitted. In  the  Plain^  some  personal  animosity  was  displayed  du- 
ring the  first  movement  of  1789,  and  some  chateaux  were  destroy- 
'  ed; — this  part  of  the  country  was  much  more  civilized,  and  it  may 
be  presumed  that  vice  had  kept  pace  with  civilization.  But  in  the 
Bocage  the  people  wished  to  remain  as  they  were,  believing  that 
no  change  could  improve  a  condition  in  which  they  enjoyed  peace, 
plent}'^  security,  and  contentment.  When  the  national  guards  were 
formed,  the  lord  was  called  upon  in  every  parish  to  take  the  com- 
mand; when  mayors  were  to  be  appointed,  it  was  the  lord  who  was 
every  where  chosen ;  and  when  orders  were  published  to  remove  the 
seats  of  the  lords  from  the  churches,  they  were  not  obeyed  in  La  Ven- 
due. The  peasantry  had  neither  been  stung  by  insults  nor  aggrieved 
by  oppression ;  they  regarded  the  lords  as  their  friends  and  benefac- 
tors, and  respect  and  gratitude  are  natural  to  the  heart  of  uncor- 
rupt^  man.  The  law  which  imposed  a  constitutional  oath  upon 
the  clergy  injured  them  more  deeply  :  their  priests  were  almost  all 
born  among  them,  they  spoke  the  dialect  as  their  mother  tongue, 
they  were  bred  up  in  the  same  habits,  and  the  people  were  attached 
to  them  by  every  possible  tie  of  respect  and  love.  Even  General 
Turreau  confesses  that  their  lives  were  exemplary  and  their  man- 
ners truly  patriarchal, — ilj'aut  en  convenir,  la  plvpart  de  ceux-ci 
menaient  une  vie  exemplairej  et  avaient  conserve  les  maws  pa- 
triarchahs.  When  therefore  their  pastors  were  superseded  by  men 
who  had  taken  an  oath  which  the  Vendeans  held  in  abhorrence, 
the  churches  were  deserted,  the  new  olergy  were  in  some  places 
insulted,  in  others  driven  away  : — in  a  parish  consisting  of  4000 
inhabitants,  one  of  these  men  could  not  obtain  fire  to  light  the 
church  tapers.   Partial  insurrections  took  place  and  blood  was  shed. 

A  peasant 
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A  peagant  of  Baa  Poitou  resisted  ilie  goitiarmes  wilh  a  pitchfork; 
he  had  received  two  and  twenty  sabre  at rukc^,  when  they  cried  to 
him  Rtnds-toil — Reiidez-tnoi  mun-Dieii!  was  Uis  reply,  aud  he 
died  as  ihe  words  were  uttered. 

A/ter  the  10th  of  August,  a  persecution  of  the  refractory  priests 
begau ;  and  the  pcasunls,  like  the  Cameroniims  in  Scotland,  gather- 
ed together,  arms  in  hand,  to  hear  mass  in  the  field,  and  die  in  de- 
fending dieir  spiritual  falber.  More  than  forty  parishes  assembled 
tiimultuously ;  the  national  guards  of  the  Plain  routed  this  ill-armed 
and  worse  conducted  crowd,  and  slew  about  an  hundred  in  the 
field.  Life  and  free  pardon  were  offered  to  others  if  they  would 
only  cry  five  la  nalhti!  there  were  very  ftw  who  would  accept  of 
life  upon  these  terms  :  the  greater  number  fell  on  iheir  knees,  not 
in  supplication  to  man,  but  in  prayer  to  Heaven,  and  offered  them- 
selves bravely  to  the  stroke  of  death  ; — from  man  they  reijuested 
no  other  favours  than  dial  a  litlle  earth  might  be  thrown  over  their 
remains,  to  preserve  them  fiom  the  wolves  and  dogs,  Je  me  gar- 
derai bieii,  says  M.  Boumiseaux,  de  Irtirer  ie  tableau  des  horreuri 
yui  souillirenl  la  vicloire ;  je  passerai  xiis  silence  ceej'emmef,  ces 
'     tdest   ' 


ntj'ans  muisacrh,  ccs  memltrea  sanghim  mis  ait  bout  dea  baioHettet 
ft  portit  en  triomphf.  Ces  Iwireurs  soiit  miitlitioeaietnent  inaipa- 
riuiles  dei ^uerres  civiles.  M.  Alphon!<e  de  Beauchnmp  repeats 
the  same  reflection,  in  the  same  words,  more  aim,  presenting  the 
thoughts  and  the  very  language  of  the  writers  from  whom  he  com- 
piles as  though  they  (vere  his  own.  The  reflection,  Iwwever,  is  not 
Ifue;  these  horrors  are  not  inseparable  from  civil  war,  grievous  as 
its  inevitable  evils  are.  We  in  England,  for  instance,  liave  had 
civil  wars,  long,  obstinate  aud  bloody  contests,  in  which  tbe  strong- 
est passions  and  most  powerful  principles  were  at  work ;  but  the 
Koglish  never  wore  human  ears  for  cockades,  they  never  cutoff 
twses  to  stick  upon  their  bayonets,  they  never  butciiercjl  women 
fnd  children,  they  had  no  noyades,  no  fusillades,  no  Septem- 
hnziiQS !  These  were  acts  of  individmd  cruelty, — ebullitions  of  that 
HUioobI  character  which  has  made  the  civil  wars  of  France  more 
atrociouB  than  those  of  any  other  Buropean  people.  The  govern- 
.<  aeei  had  not  yet  begun  its  course  of  blood,  and  the  Commission 
wbicfa  tried  tlie  prisoners  at  >iiort,  with  wise  humanity  laid  the 
wfaole  upon  the  dead  or  the  absent,  and  did  not  condemii  »  siitgie 
person.  This  insurrection  occurred  only  a  few  days  before  Lescure 
and  his  family  arrived  at  Clisson ;  the  first  news  which  followed 
tbem  was  of  ihe  September  massacres,  in  which  many  of  their 
clearest  friends  had  fallen.  Their  chateau  was  situated  in  a  parish 
which  had  taken  no  part  in  the  tumults,  being  on  die  edge  of  the 
country  near  the  Plum ;  the  opinions  of  the  people  wore  less  violent ; 
aad  the  priests,  by  a  sort  of  Catholic  equiv  oca  lion,  had  contrived 
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to  take  tbe  coiutitiiUonal  oath  and  protest  against  anj  thky  which 
it  might  contain  contrarv  to  the  jApostoIical  and  Romish  reUgioo. 
Lescure  was  believed  to  be  a  man  wholly  devoted  to  religion  an^ 
study ;  for  this  rea:»on  he  was  unmolested,  and  Ciisson  became  ap 
asylum  for  many  persons  viho  stood  in  need  of  one  at  this  time.  Of 
these,  the  two  most  important  were  Marigny,  who  still  conthiued  to 
share  their  fortunes,  and  Henri  de  la  Roche  Jaquelein,  the  most 
distinguished  of  a  family  to  which  tlie  Bourbons  can  never  be  too 
grateful.  Roche  Jaquelein  was  the  cousin  and  friend  of  I^escure. 
The  marchioness  describes  him  as  a  young  man  simple  in  his  man- 
Ders,  timid  in  deportment,  laconic  and  unaffected  in  speech :  he  had 
lived  little  in  the  world,  and  was  but  twenty  years  old.  discounte- 
nance, she  says,  was  rather  English  than  French,  and  a  portrait  in  M. 
Alphouse  de  Beauchamp*s  work  confirms  this.  Notwithstanding 
an  air  of  timidity,  his  eyes  were  quick  and  animated,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  events  fixed  in  his  features  the  fierce  and  ardent  ex- 
pression which  denoted  his  heroic  character.  He  was  an  officer 
in  the  King's  Constitutional  Guards,  and  with  his  friend,  Charles 
d'Autichamp,  had  escaped,  as  if  by  miracle,  from  tbe  Tuileries  on 
the  1 0th  of  August.  With  equal  good  fortune  they  effected  their 
escape  also  from  the  capital,  which  was  at  that  time  one  wide  prison 
for  tiie  royalists.  The  Abbess  of  St.  Auxonne,  sister  to  the  Cue 
de  Civrac,  and  aunt  to  Victorine's  mother,  was  another  of  the  re- 
fugees at  Ciisson;  the  grrnter  number  of  its  inhabitants  were 
women  and  aged  persons;  the  servants  were  very  numerous,  and 
alulo^t  all  thoroughly  devoted  to  their  masters.  Only  the  maitre 
d'hottl,  and  the  valet  who  had  boon  Madame  de  Lescure*s  surgeon, 
were  wsuni  revolutionists ;  but  they  had  been  faithful  servants,  and 
there  was  no  reason  to  think  that  their  political  principles  had  di- 
vested tlicni  of  old  attachments,  duty,  and  humanity. 

At  the  end  of  October,  Victorine  was  delivered  of  a  daughter, 
the  unhappy  offspring  of  a  most  ill-timed  and  ill-starred  union. 
Under  other  circumstances  she  would  have  nmsed  tiie  infant  her- 
self. But  '  Woe  unto  them  that  are-  with  child  and  to  them 
tliat  give  suck  in  those  days !'  The  signs  of  the  times  were  not 
then  to  be  mistaken  ;  sooner  or  later  she  knew  that  the  storm  must 
break,  and  she  held  herself  ready  to  follow  Lescure  wherever  bis 
fate  might  call  him,  whether  to  prison^  or  to  the  field.  He 
and  Roche  Jaquelein  had  hoped  that  some  timely  effort  would 
be  made  in  behalf  of  the  King,  or  at  least  that  a  coup-de-main 
would  be  attempted  for  his  rescue,  holding  themselves  ready 
for  any  summons.  This  hope  was  frustrated ;  but  lie  foresaw  that 
the  Vendeans  would  be  driven  into  insurrection,  and  he  was  deter- 
mined to  cast  his  fortunes  into  the  same  scale.  He  took  no  mea- 
sures to  accelerate  this  event,  and  made  no  combinations  to  ensure 
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\  '4t>  sacoess ;  tmt  he  knew  ^at  it  must  take  place,  and  eagerly  de- 
I  tired  it.  'Hic  revolutionary  writers  iusist  that  the  war  in  Ls  Vcn- 
[  ^ke  was  the  result  of  plans  long  existing,  aod  ably  concerted;  but 
I  o^n  tbis  subject  the  testimony  of  the  marchioness  would  be  deci- 
Bve,  even  if  it  stood  alone— it  is,  however,  confiraicd  by  tbe  best 
ind  most  unprejudiced  writers. 

GrneralTiirreausays,  )7/(iu/^(re  birn  ignorant  ou  de  bieii  mov- 
toise  fat,  pour  ossigner  uue  cause  evetUuel/e  ei  imlanlanee  ^  la 
rciollc  du  JSdi  Poitou.  General  Turreau  was  tite  faithful  servant 
fl*  the  Convention  in  its  bloodiest  days,  aud  the  faithful  servant  of 
Buonaparte  after  his  reliirn  from  Rlba  ;  he  haled  die  old  govern- 
nent,  and  he  hated  the  Bourbons  whatever  government  they  might 
Vatablish ;  but  he  ne%er  objected  to  tbe  wildest  excesses  of  revo- 
btiouary  madness,  nor  to  tbe  heaviest  yoke  of  imperial  despotism. 
Oeoeral  Turreau  therefore  mav  be  sincere  in  disbelieving  that  a 
fense  of  religion  and  loyalty  could  iiistitntaneously  rouse  a  brave 
i  md  EJiapIe  people  to  urme,  because,  never  having  felt  eilher  the 
J  «oe  Mntiment  or  the  other,  he  is  utterly  ignorant  of  their  nature 

E their  strength.  He  supposes  a  conspiracy  of  the  emigrants, 
nobles,  and  tlie  priesis,  fontcnteil  by  foreign  powers.  M. 
rniseaux,  with  more  knowled^  of  the  circumstances  and  the 
eople,  with  more  truth,  with  sounder  philosophy,  »nd  with  a 
euer  heart,  ascribes  die  moving  iinpulse  to  its  real  source.  To 
Hpect,  he  says,  that  tbe  nobles  s»d  clergy,  insulted,  injured, 
raged  and  plundered  as  ihey  were  by  the  Revolution,  should 
e  embraced  ihe  Revolution,  would  be  to  knoiv  little  of  the  human 
(art,  f'ttut  id  demnnder  a  la  plulutttphie  iin  rnirncle,  it  i'lm  suit 
IT  ia  pldloiophit  ii'ftt  fit  Jmnah.  But  he  decbres,  that  in  the 
nrrection  of  Lia  Vendee  the  priests  and  nobles  were,  for  the 
Mt  part,  forced  to  make  common  cause  with  tbe  insurgents ;  that, 
tfa  very  few  exceptions,  they  did  not  come  forward  voluntarily  to 
ike  tbe  lead ;  lliat  liaving  taken  arms  they  exerted  themselves 
lously ;  but  that  when  terms  of  pacitication  were  projiosed, 
were  the  first  to  submit,  and  the  peasantry  were  the  last, 
liat  the  peasants  sh«uld  thus  have  acted,  he  says,  may  well  nstoni^ 
wteri^  ;  for  tliey  derived  nothing  but  benelit  from  the  revolution, 
bich  delivered  diem  from  the  payment  of  tithes,  and  from  the 
ll  grievances.  Thus,  however,  it  was :  iu  Jacobinical  phrase, 
y  were  not  ripe  for  the  revolution  ;  which  is,  being  interpreted, 
f  loved  their  king  and  their  God,  their  morals  were  uncorrupt, 
■  piety  was  sitKere  and  fervent,  their  sense  of  duty  towards 
,  and  mau  unshaken.  Hitherto  what  tumults  had  bnihen 
t  had  been  partial,  and  provoked  merely  by  local  vexations, 
Aiefly  respecting  the  priests ;  but  when  tlie  Convention  called  for 
jk«OBicripUon  of  300,000  men,  a  nieasuie  which  would  have  forced 
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their  sons  to  fight  for  •  cause  which  they  abhorred,  one  feeling  of 
indignation  rose  through  the  whole  countr}',  and  the  insurrectioii 
through  all  La  Vendue  broke  fortli  simultaneously  and  without 
concert  or  plan.  The  same  principle  which  made  them  take  arms 
made  them  look  to  their  own  gentry  for  leaders ;  the  opportunity 
was  favourable  ;  nor  can  it  now  be  doubted,  that  if  the  Bourbon 
princes  and  the  allied  powers  had  known  how  to  profit  by  the 
immerous  opportunities  offered  them  in  tliese  western  provincef, 
the  monarchy  might  long  since  have  been  restored. 

The  10th  of  March,  1793,  was  the  day  appointed  for  drawii^ 
the  conscription  at  St.  Florent  in  Anjou,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
'  Loire.    The  young  men  assembled  with  a  determination  not  to 
submit  to  it ;  after  exhorting  them  in  vain,  the  republican  com- 
mander brought  out  a  piece  of  cannon  to  intimidate  them,  and 
fired  upon  them;    they  got  possession  of  the   gun,  routed   the 
gendarmes,  burnt  the  papers,  and  after  passing  the  rest  of  the  day 
m  rejoicing,  returned  to  grow  sober,  and  contemplate  upon  the 
vengeance  which  would  follow  tliem.     One  of  the  most  respect- 
able peasants  in  this  part  of  the  country  was  a  wool-dealer  of  the 
village  of  Pin  en  Manges,  by  name  Jaques  Cathelineau.     At 
soon  as  this  man  heard  what  had  past,  he  saw  what  the  consequence 
would  be,  and  took  the  noble  resolution  of  standing  up  for  his  king 
and  country, — facing  the  evils  which  were  not  to  be  avoided,  and 
doing  his  duty  manfully  in  arms,  secure  of  the  approbation  of  his 
own  heart  whatever  might  be  the  event.     His  wife  entreated  hira 
not  to  form  this  perilous  resolution,  but  this  was  no  time  for  such 
humanities;  leaving  his  work,  he  called  the  villagers  about  him, 
described  the  punishment  that  would  be  inflicted  upon  the  whole 
district,  and  urged  them  to  take  arms.     About  twenty  young  men 
.promised  to  follow  wherever  he  would  lead ;  he  was  greatly  beloved 
and  respected  in  his  neighbourhood,  being  a  man  of  quiet  mamiers, 
great  piety,  and  strong  natural  talents.     They  rang  the  tocsin  in 
the  village  of  Poitevini^re  ;  their  number  soon  amounted  to  about 
an  hundred,  and  they  determined  to  attack  a  party  of  about  eighty 
republicans,  who  were  posted  at  Jallars  witU  a  piece  of  cannon. 
On  the  way  they  gathered  more  force;  they  carried  the  post,  took 
some  horses  and  prisoners,  and  got  possession  of  the  gun,  which 
they  named  le  misswnaire.     Encouraged  by  this  success,  which 
also  increased  their  numbers,  they  attacked  2()0  republicans  the 
.same  day,  at  Chemill^,  with  three  pieces  of  artillery,  and  they  met 
with  the  same  success.     At  the  same  time,  a  young  man,  by  name 
Foret,  in  the  same  part  of  the  country,  killed  a  gendarme  who 
sought  to  arrest  him,  ran  to  the  church,  rang  the  toscin,  and  raised 
a  isecond  body  of  insurgents.     A  third  was  raised  in  like  manner  by 
Stofflot,  a  man  who  had  served  sixteen  years  as  a  soldier,  and  was 
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at    that    lime  gamekeeper  to    the  Marquis  de  Maulevrier.      Oa, 
the    iGtll  of  Marcli   bolh  these    troops  joined  Catheliiieau ;  lhie)|- 
nuTche<)  that  very  duy  upon    ClioUet,  the  most  impurtanC  toiiV)U>' 
in  that  patt  of  the  couDtry,  gatrisonecl  by  five  hundred  saldier^t.^ 
These  also  fell  into  their  power,  nnd  they  found  there  arms,  ail^ 
munition,  and  money.     Laster  was  at  hand  ;  and  the  inaurgents^' 
thinking  lliey  had  done  enough  to  make  tliemselvea  feared,  tlioiijrjd^ 
ihcy  might  keep  the  holidays  as  usual ;  titey  dUpersed  every  niu 
to  his  own  house ;  and  a  republican  column  from  Angers  Iruvei'set 
the  country  without  meeting  with  ihe  slightest  reai^ttance,  and  alaoH 
without  committing  the  slightest  iict  of  violence; — a  modcruItO)f^|j 
which  M.  de  la  Roche .laquelein ascribes  to  fear.  ,  y  . 

When  the  holidays  were  over,  ihe  insurgents  appeared  again;  suc^, 
cBM  had  given  them  confidence  in  llleir  strength ;  and  lookiag. 
forward  with  hope  of  some  importunt  results  from  the  devotcn^ 
flpirit  of  loyalty  which  tliey  felt  in  themselves,  and  which  they  weU. 
knew  pervaded  the  country,  ihey  called  for  the  gentry  of  the  couutrjP* 
tolead  litem  on.  Tlie  man  who  was  most  respected  in  their  im^. 
mediate  neighbourhood,  was  M.  Gigot  d'Elb^e — in  his  youth  h^ 
liQt)  served  in  the  Saxon  army,  afterwards  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Regiment  Dauphin-Cavalerii.-,  from  which  he  retired  in  disgust  (tf. 
General  Turreau  may  be  believed)  because  he  was  refused  a  coiut 
pany. — At  this  time  he  was  about  forty  jenra  of  age,  and  resided  19. 
dfe  commimc  of  St.  Martin  de  Beaupreau,  upon  an  estate  whicb 
produced  an  income  of  from  3  to  4OU0  livres.  M.  Alphonse  de 
Beatjchamp,  who,  when  plagiarism  fails  liim,  makes  as  little  scruple 
uf  supplying  the  want  of  knowledge  by  iovenliou  as  he  does  of, 
appropriating  to  himself  the  labours  of  others,  pretends  thatD'El^ 
Me  was  deeply  involved  in  a  plan  which  the  Marcjuisde  la  Rouaria. 
hadconcerted  for  raisingan  insurrection  in  Bretagne;  that  he  had  set 
on  foot  the  movement  of  Anjou;  and  was  only  luiw  called  upon 
to  fhrect  measures  openly,  which  he  bad  hitherto  guided  in  secret^ 
M.  le  Bouvier-Desniortiers,  the  biographer  of  Charctte,  deride)), 
this  imagination,  and  demonstrates  its  absurdity.  Thi^t  author 
knew  D'Elb^e  intimately,  and  affirms  that,  like  most  of  the 
uoblcs  and  gentry,  he  was  conipelled  to  take  the  field  by  ihf, 
'peasants.  D'Elb^e  was  a  man  of  domestic  habits,  scrupulous 
^  ""igion,  and  moral  life;  fondly  attached  to  his  wife,  who  if;, 
lolled  both  for  her  virtue  and  personal  accomplishments,  and 
lose  love  and  fidelity  were  attested  by  her  heroic  death.  Shp, 
in  child-bed  wlicn  the  insurgents  called  upon  her  husband  to 
e  forwanl  in  the  cause  of  their  God  and  their  King.  D'Elb6e._ 
'  i  not,  of  his  own  choice,  have  taken  this  perilous  post,  for 
as  unraolesled  and  happy,  and  at  that  time  might  have 
dto  remain  so;  but  when  uo  cboice  was  left  him,  lie  made 

a  virtue 
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ft  virtue  of  necessity — a  wide  field  was  open  to  his  aiabitioii — woA  be 
derived  also  from  his  thorough  devotion  to  the  cause  in  which  bo 
was  engaged,  and  from  the  satiifaction  o^  performing  his  duty  to 
the  utmost,  a  more  animating  support  than  the  most  aspiring  hopes 
of  mere  earthly  ambition  could  have  ministered. 

M.  Artus  de  Bonchamp  dwelt  in  the  same  canton  with  M. 

P'Elb^e,  and  joined  tlie  insurgents  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 

•ame  manner.     His  military  talents  were  great;  and  in  the  history 

of  these  dreadful  times  few  Frenchmen  have  left  a  more  unsullied 

reputation,  or  a  more  honourable  name.     While  these  events  took 

place  in  Anjou,  a  more  general  commotion  arose  in  Bas  Poitou, 

from  the  same  predisposing  causes  and  the  same  immediate  occasioa. 

Scarcely  a  parish   from    Fontenay   to   Nantes  submitted  to  the 

conscription.     A  barber,  by  name  Gaston,  took  the  conmiand  of 

a  party  of  insurgents,  slew  a  republican  officer,  put  on  his  uniform, 

got  possession  of  Challans,  then  marched  against  St.  Gervais,  and 

Vas  killed.     This  man  disappeared  so  soon  from  the  stage,  that 

his  name  and  existence  were  scarcely  known  in  La  Vendee ;  but 

hy  one   of  those  odd  chances  whereby   temporary  celebrity  is 

aometimes  acquired,  this  Gaston  became  famous  throughout  Eranct 

and   Europe.      We  well   remember  the  figure  he  made  in  the 

-English  newspapers ;  Carra  denounced  him  as  Generalissimo  of 

the  Vendeans,  and  a  member  of  the  Convention  who  happened  to 

be  of  the  same  nnme,  was  called  upon  from  the  tribune  to  answer 

if  he  were  not  (lie  brother  of  the  chief  of  the  rebels.     The  name 

happened  to  be  distinguished  in  French  history,  and  to  thb,  no 

doubt,  was  owing,  in  great  part,  the  general  reputation  of  a  man 

-nvho  perished  as  soon  as  he  was  heard  oL     A  more  conspicuous 

personage  soon  appeared  upon  the  same  theatre.  Fran9oi8  Athanate 

Charette  de  la  Conterie,  of  a  noble  and  ancient  Breton  family,  was 

at  this  time  in  his  30lli  year,  and  had  been  six  years  a  lieutenant  in 

Hie  navy  :  his  body  was  feeble,  his  habits  effeminate  and  frivolous : 

l>ut  the  moral  picture  of  a  French  hero  can  only  fitly  be  given  io 

the  words  of  a  French  biographer.     We  translate  the  passage ; 

iiecause  it  ought  not  to  be  presumed  in  this  country  that  eveiy 

person  can  read  a  language  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  read 

without  contracting  some  pollution,  so  extensively  and  radically  is 

its  whole  literature  depraved. 

*  Having  arrived  at  that  amiable  but  dangerous  age/ — (says  M.  Le 
Bouvier-Dosmortiers;  and  be  it  remembered  that  this  writer  is  an  ancient 
Magistrate,  a  Member  of  the  Paris  Society  of  Sciences,  Letters  and 
Art;S(»  of  the  Philosophic  and  Galvanic  Societies,  and  of  the  llouen 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Fine  Literature  and  ArtSj) — *  Having  arrived,' 
says  this  Ancient  Magistrate,  *  atthat  amiable  but  dangerout  age,  when 
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icblence  aboUDils  and  gives  lo  our  new  inclinations,  in  sjiiie  of  oor- 

ylkln.*.  n  dtrcttinn  wliich  influence  thi;  happintsf  or  the  uiihB[)pinces  of 

iVfe,  CharPtte  frit  alrongly  ihe  nsccssily  ul' loving,  or  ralher  ki«i»ayof 

Itilmi'i);  i^e  lumutl  uf  his  semes.     En^lnwed  wiih  mure  Hnlour  ihun 

«iensibilily,  be  Ibund  and  consiaiuly  folloued  the  muxitn  uf  Buffoii,*  that 

M  love  all  thitt  is  not  pby»icui  ia  gonil  for  Riiibing.     He  loved  wonieH 

|>ry  Riucb  for  his  own  suke,  very  liule  lur  theirst ;  always  w»d  by  tht'in, 

lUI  never  subjecled.  he  gave  himself  uji  to  ihe  impulse  of  pnssion,  wiih- 

Ubendingttiswul  to  the  insinuating  and  tomeiimes  perridious  bland i;h- 

ieiKs  of  a  mistress.    This  empire  over  limself,  which  he  knew  how  lo 

yerve  from  beauty,  did  nut  render  him  le^s  tender  in  his  cniineelioiis, 

d  never  did  any  frivolous  iniliscreiion,  stinging  irony,  or  bitter  criti- 

—tailings  almost  inseparable  from  a  man  fortunate  in  his  ainunn, 

Mici  the  object  whose  pleasures  he  had   pnrtalien.    Women  ofsensl- 

iHitjr  vfao  have  been  loved  by  him,  yon  have  had  sometimes  to  complain 

4  his  fickleness,  but  you  felt  the  vulue  o(  his  delicacy,  you  did  not 

■  him  of  languor,  and  charming  recollections  may  make  you 

(ud  o(  having  crowned  with  the  myrtles  of  love,  the  man  who  was 

c  day  to  be  adorned  wiih  the  palms  of  glory.' 

It  may  aafely  be  admitted   thut  we  have  not   in  all  the  tliree 

iugdoms   an  Ancient    Magistrnte    capable  of  writing  liLe  tiiis ! 

|f.  Le  Boiivier-Destnorticrs  tells  us  further  that  as  his  hero  waa 

9  passionately  attached  to  women,  and  incessantly  animaled  willi 

be  desire  of  pleasing  them,  he  of  course  employed    the   art  of 

dornmg  himseiras  one  of  the  most  approved  means  in  the  empire 

'ie  fair;  that  he  made  it  his  principsl  study;  and  that  he  occupied 

Hlf  seriously  in  the  most  minute  cletaiU  of  the  toilet,  wldcli  wn.s 

>  him  less  from  necessity  than  from  choice,  an  important  business. 

Ilie  English  reader  may  be  assured,    that  the  expressions  of    ihc 

incient  Magistrate  are  not  in  the  slightest  point  misrepresented ; 

ifcethem  in  his  proper,  language,— .' L/i're   aux  J'emmes  et    tans 

H»    anime    du  dhir   de  plaire,    Chaietle   dut  employer  I'  art 

tk  la  parure   comme    un   des   moi/ens  Ics  plut  accridith  dans 

^mpire   d^s  belles,     ilenfahaitsaprhicipaleitude.    Gravement 

Ucapida  plut  pclils  details  de  la  loilelle,  c'eiait  chez  lui  nne  affaire 

fiporlaHle  mains  encore  par  ntcessiti  gue  par  gout.'       Let  it  not 

M  supposed  that  we  have  selected  these  blossoms  of  French  mo- 

slity  with   any  intention  of  disparaging  Charette,    or  detracting 

Irom  his  merits.     Rather,  if  it  were  needful,  would  we  draw  from 

le  follies  and  vices  of  his  youth,  a  les.son  of  toleration  and  charity. 

U  phiftiijue  de  rtttt  pastion  qui  toil  bon ;  c'eit  fue.  matgri  ce  ^ iv 
■I  dJTE  ta  gfiu  tjirii,  U  manl  ii'm  ivut  n'n. — Bu^an't   Diicaun  >Hr  ia  A'uturc  dti 

It  Ifac  execrable  philoHphjofBaffon  ;  andtbt  impuriiiei  irf  liUli&  filthfuJl^ 
paudeit  to  luch  pnacipJn, 

Tin 
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Xiie  frivolity  of  his  manners  and  the  licentiousiieas  of  hb  life  are 
aurely  more  imputable  to  the  infected  atnMMi|>here  in  %rhicbhelivMy 
than  to  individual  depravity;  not  sa  the  energy,  the  fidelity,  and 
.the  heroiam  which  he  afterwards  displayed,  these  virtues  were  his 
own,  and  they  entitle  him  to  be  remembered — if  not  with  Du 
iGue^in-— with  the  Dunois,  the  Xaintraiiies,  the  La  Hire,  of  bit 
own  country — with  the  Empecinado,  the  Forlier,  and  the  Mine  of 
Spain. 

Charette's  morals  did  not  interfere  with  his  religion, — rather  the 
religion  in  which  he  was  bred  interfered  little  With  morality.  A 
faithful  observer  of  public  worship,  (says  his  biographer,)  he  used  to 
escape  from  the  arms  of  voluptuousness  to  church,  where  he  be- 
haved with  the  reverence  due  to  the  sacred  mysteries.  Aboit 
three  years  before  this  time,  he  had  married  a  woman  much  older 
than  liimscif,  the  rich  widow  of  one  of  his  kinsmen ;  he  was  now 
Jiving  upon  his  estate  called  La  Fonte-Clause,  about  two  leagtm 
from  the  town  of  Machecoul,  when  the  insurgents  called  upon  him 
to  take  the  command.  He  refused  at  first,  and  pointed  out  to 
them  the  perilous  consequences  of  so  rash  a  measure;  a  second 
time  tiiey  came,  and  were  a  second  time  dismissed  with  the  same 

Jrudential  advice.  But,  on  the  IBth  of  March,  a  week  after 
latbelineau  had  raised  the  standard  in  Anjou,  the  insurgents 
again  appeared,  and  declared  they  would  put  him  to  death  unleai 
he  consented  to  be  their  leader.  Well,  said  he,  you  force  me 
to  it,  i  will  lead  you  on ;  but  remember  that  you  obey  me,  or 
I  will  punish  you  severely.  An  oath  of  obedience  was  voluntarily 
taken ;  and  the  chief  and  the  people  swore  to  be  faithful  to  the 
kin*;,  and  to  combat  and  die  for  the  re-establishment  of  their 
religion  ancL  the  monarchy.  Voildy  said  Charette  to  those  who 
stood  near  him,  a  business  of  which  a  naval  officer  understands 
uothing,  and  1  shall  commit  many  blunders  without  suspecting  it 
A  charge  of  cruelty  has  been  made  against  Charette.  M.  de  la 
RocheJaquelein  says,  that  from  the  day  of  his  elevation,  he  approved^ 
from  policy,  the  cruelties  of  the  insurgents,  and  suffered  them  to 
contiime  fur  some  time,  that  there  might  be  no  longer  any  hope  of 
an  amnesty,  or  any  thought  of  arrangements  with  the  ruling  powenu 
Turreau  calls  him  the  most  ferocious  of  all  the  rebel  chiefs;  and 
•the  massacres  which  were  at  this  time  committed  by  the  insurgents 
at  Machecoul,  a  town  of  which  he  was  in  possession,  are  imputed 
to  him  not  only  by  republican  but  by  royalist  writers.  From  this 
cluirge  his  biographer  attempts  to  vindicate  him.  Immediately 
;before  ho  took  the  command,  these  insurgents  had  been  defeated 
before  Paimboeuf,  and  their  leader,  M.  Danjui,  was  made  prisoner 
and  carried  to  Nantes,  where  he  was  the  first  person  who  perished 
.by  the  guillotine :    they  had  afterwards  taken  Pomic,  got  drimk 

there, 
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!,  and  being  Mirprued  in  that  state  by  the  republican,  a  drexd- 

I    cttnwge   was    made  amimg    ihem— alt   ages,  all  seses  were 

(Utcliered  willi  re  fine  men  to  of  inielly.     Uiie  jfliiih  was  buried  up 

^ilie  neck,  and  iheii  botvled  at  willi   stones  till  lie  was  killed. 

Welve  prisoners  were  promised  their  lives  it'  tliey  would  dig  a  pit 

Mcious  enough  to  receive  the  slaiii, — when  they  had  done  their 

LMwrk,  tbey  were  shot  upon  llie  bodies  of  their  companions.    These 

' xasperated  the  insurgents ;  they  had  arrested  many  of 

^b  patriots  as  they  were  called,  and  imprisoned  them  at  Machecoul; 
IttWBs  difficult  to  secure  and  inconvenient  tu  feed  them;  and  the 
nlayalikt  Committee  in  that  town  reasoned,  upon  these  premtses,  as 
hKmaparte  did  at  Jaffa.  Itie  President  of  the  Committee,  a 
Uain  by  name  Souches,  cleared  the  prisons  four  times  by  iii^t- 
acres !  This  fellow  afterwards  mounted  the  bonnet  rouge, 
I  the  republicaiiB  were  ilie  strongest,  and  got  liis  brains  beat 
(  by  a  miner's  pick-axe,  Cliarette's  biographer  asserts  that  this 
mend  was  not  in  Machecoul  when  cither  of  the  massacres  took 
that  lie  reprimanded  one  of  his  aides-de-camp  for  having 
!  t  part  in  tliem — that  he  even  kept  guard  himself  at  the 
I  two  nights.  A  man,  he  says,  s(ho  ivas  suspected  of  being 
nnecled  with  die  repiiblittm  party,  though  acting  like  a  furious 

Balist,  came  into  his  bed-room  one  morning,  and  presenting  a 
tol  at  his  breast,  demanded  a  list  of  the  piisoners  who  were  to 
I  put  to  death.  Chareite  made  uii^uer  that  he  was  not  the  com- 
mIct  of  the  town,  and  had  no  orders  upon  the  subject  to  give ; 
1  immedistely  left  the  town.  The  biographer  has  perhaps 
iDceeded  in  shewing  tliat  Charett):  did  not  command  tlie  massa- 
*M,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  took  any  vigorous  measures  for 
mling  or  checking  them.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Vendeai) 
Cfa,  who  were  really  desirous  of  aavir)g  human  life  and  miliga- 
i  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  succeeded  in  their  noble  endeavours, 
ler  far  more  difficult  circumstances  than  those  in  which  Cha- 
te  was  at  tliis  lime  placed;  but  tlie  national  charucter  of  the 
bench  is  so  cniel,  diat  humanity,  when  thus  displayed,  must  al- 
ly's be  accoimled  for  an  especial  virtue  in  him  who  possesses 
)■  and  that  cruelty  uhiili  is  the  disgrace  and  the  guilt  of  the 
dan  must,  for  that  reason,  not  be  iinputed  to  individuals  as  their 
Hi  peculiar  crime,  llut  to  wliomsoever  the  massacres  of  Mache- 
lil  nwy  be  ascribed,  the  consequences  were  the  same.  *  The  fact,* 

EM.  de  Puisn^'e,  '  may  have  been  charged  with  cireumstancn 
e  odioas,  and  barl>:iriiies  which  were  never  committed;  btlt 
Mppily  the  grounds  for  such  exaggerations  were  but  too  true, 
which  would  have  opened  its  gales  to  Bonchamp,  pre- 
Wed  the  chance  of  burynig  itself  under  its  ruins,  in  the  belief  that 
•rould  be  surreudcied  to  Charette;  and  the  people  submitted 
^*oi..ilv.  sq.  XXIX.  (;  during 
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during  so  long  a  time  to  be  Uie  vk'tiiiitf  of  Carrier^si  tan^uiiMfy 
midness,  only  becausu  they  believed  tliat  there  was*  luore  lo  fettr 
froi)i  the  royalists  than  fn>ni  the  rage  of  this  monster  !* 

While  Charette  was  acquiring  strength  on  one  side^aiKl  D'Klb^se 
and  Boiichanip  on  another,  a  third  inhurrection  was  formed  in  the 
centre  €>f  the  Bocage,  of  which  M.  de  Koyraiid,  an  old  and  mnili 
respected  chevalier  de  St.  Louis,  was,  by  compulsion,  the  leader. 
Les  Herbicrsy  Chantonnay,   and  le  Font  Chairon,   fell  into  Uieir 
liands,  and  as  tlieir  successes  were  more  signal  at  Hist  than  those  Uie 
other  insurgents  obtained,  from  them  it  was  that  the  ro^aliats  were 
indiscriminately  called  Ven<leaus.     On  the  si<le  of  the  j^lun^h  tke 
peasants  were  headed  by  Joly  de  la  Chapelle  Hermie,  a  more  diy- 
tinirirished  man,  of  whom  a  memorable  talc  remains  to  be  tuld 
liereaftrr.     During  these  movements,  the  family  at  Clisson  weie 
ignorant  of  all  that  was  passing  round  them  ;  those  who  were  not 
in  arras  were  in  such  a  state  of  stupor,  that  what  was  passing  in  any 
part  of  the  country  was  not  known  at  a  few  leagues  distance.  The 
first  intelligence  was  that  ten  thousand   English  had   landed,   ainl 
taken  Les  Hcrbiers  in  die  Uocage;  and  absurd  as  this  re|K>ri  was, 
it  seemed  not  less  so  that  the   peasantry  should  have  collected  in 
such  force.     Uoche  Jaquelein  had  an  aunt   residing  not  far  from 
that  town ;  he  dispatched  a  servant  to  her  with  an  uninip<n'tiuit 
letter,  charging  the  man  to  make  all  proper  inquiries,  ami  bring 
back  an  oral   report.     This  precaution  was  frusU*aled  by  au  old 
chevalier  of  the  same  family,  who  happened  also  to  be  one  of  the 
refugees  at  Clisson,  snd  took  the  opportunity,  unknoun  to  any  per- 
son, of  sending  a  dozen  painted  hearts  to  Mademoiselle  de  la  Koclie 
Jaquelein,   inclosetl  in  a  letter,   wherein  he  said — '  you  know  diat 
persons  who  have  faith  in  this  devotion  succeed  in  ail  their  under- 
takings.'     I'he  chevalier  was  a   man  of  in6rm  bi>dy  and   feeble 
mind:  a  superstitious  adoration  of  the  heart  of  Jesus  haid  been  in 
•vogue  in  his  youth,  and  to  this  he  aijuded :  but  it  was  reported 
among  the  revolutionists  at  this  time,  that  the  badge  of  ilie  royalists 
was  a  holy  heart  sewn  upon  their  dress.     Hie  servant  was  8top|)ed 
Ht  Bressuire,  the  letters  opened,  and  the  nekt. morning  Clisson  was 
beset  by  a  party  of  gendarmes.     The  first  fear  was  for   lloche 
Jaquelein ;  having  concealed  him,  Lescure  went  out  to  inquire  for 
-what  reason  his  chateau  was  thus  visited.     He  was  told  that  tlie 
'District  had  resolved  to  arrest  the  chevalier,  and  that  tliey  required 
all  the  horses,  equipages,  arms  and  ammunition  which  might  be 
'found  there.     I^'scure,  whose  self-possession  never  forsook  him, 
smiled  at  their  errand,  and  observed,  that  they  seemed  to  aiistake 
•his  chateati  for  a  strong  held,  and  the  chevalier  for  the  governor, 
-"^that  there  must  be  some  misunderHfeandiiig, — the  chevalier  was  a 
I>^accabks 'and  weak  man,  so  much  so  that  if  he  were  ureated  the 
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4car  would  Lill  liim  ;  he  woiiltl  nnsuer  for  his  conduct ;  but  Bg  Tor 
borses,  forage  iind  muskets,  he  would  give  them,  becuui>e  hu  Uiou§>Ut 
Aey  might  be  wanted.     The  brigadier  of  the  gendarmes  then  took 
4wiOure  aside,  ami  told  him,  in  coufideDcr,  ihut  he  was  of  llio  i<niiic 
"Way  of  lliiitkiiig  ua  himself;  ihat  he   plainly  saw  the  countvr-rcto- 
Uatkni  WHS  about  to  be  eflected,  aud  would  settle  this  affair  av  easily 
M  be  could,  iiitrcaling,  iu  rotund  that  M.  Ijescure  would  hear  tes- 
ilitHoiiy  hereafter  to  hia  good  inteutiuiis,  when  it  might  be  aervice- 
•bleiohini.     Lescu re  heard  liiiii  without  niaking  any  reply,  and 
Alts  the  alarm  passed  over.     Had  it  not  been  lor  llie  inliueiice  of 
Qlioiiiassii),  who  preserved  his  charucter  as  a  rcvolulioiiist,  orders 
^wouM  have  been  gi\en  to  set  Clissoii  on  fiic,  wlien  the  hearts  were 
lisirovered. 
Ilie   insurgems  uow  threatened  Cressitire,  nnd  all    at  Clissoii 
wrere  fiiH  of  hope.     The  next  day  ihey  were  repid^ed,  and  all  Uic 
(liaiioual    guards  of  the    country    round  were   ordered    to    repair 
4liithcr  for  its  defence.      Lescure  was  the  commandant  of  iheiie 
feuards  in  his  own  parish.     It  was    from   this  monicut  impossible 
^^Winger to  remain  in  peace, — either  he  must  obey  the  summons, or  he 
^liluM  join  the  insurgents ;  there  were  no  possible  nieans  of  avoiding 
me  or  the  oilier  uliernative,  and  he  knew  not  even-where  the  iimir- 
Ruts  were.     A  council  was  held  in  this  unhappy  family.     Itucbe 
tacjuelein  spoke IJrsi,  and  declared  iliathe  would  rather  perish  tiiah 
rear  arms  against  the  peasants  or  the  emigrunts ;  Lescute  also  said, 
I  would  be    disgraceful   to  act  against  men  in  whose  hopes  and 
rinciples'lie  participated.     No  person.not  even  among  the  women, 
tumpted  to  resist  this  feeling;  and  the  mother  of  Victotine  ob- 
Crved,  '  Messieurs,  30U  arc  all  of  the  same  opinion,    ratlier  to  die 
UiD  dishonour  yourselves.     I  approve  this  courage.     It  is  deter- 
mined then.'     She  pronounced  these  words  lirmly,  then  returning 
'to  her  seat,  she  added  'VVell^we  must  die.'     Thumassin   now 
sffered   to  go    lo  Bressuire,  and    act   as  far  as  he  could  in  their 
"  vour.     He  remained   there  a  week,   but  could  find  no  mean»  of 
trresponding  wiiU  them,    so  closely  were  all  persons  watched. 
rresis  were  now  taking  place  over  the  whole  country  ;  the  remain- 
^gentry  were  thrown  mto  prison,    neither  sex,  nor  age,   nor  iii' 
mity  being  spared:    that  the  family  of  Cliiison  had  hithorio 
tacitpct)  was  owing  to  the  persoiinl  character  of  Lescnre,  and  the 
reputation  which  he  enjoyed  of  a  peaceable  and  iludioiw  man.   The 
order  for  the  conscription  came  ut  this  time,  in   which    Roche 
Jaqiieleiu  was  included.     A  young    peasant  arrived  from  his'aiini 
I  ^<o  in<]uire  concerning  him  ;'  he  brought  certain  inleljigence  of  the 
tss  of  the  royalists,  that  Cli»tilton  was  titlfenafid  llic  whole 
.„y  in  arms  ;  and  he  concluded  by  addressing  Roche .h^iHetein, 
yibej  any  that  you  are  going  to  be  drawn  for  the  co(^t|ption'i 
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is  this  possible,  while  your  peasants  are  fighting  because  they  will  not 
submit  to  it  ?  Come  with  me,  the  whole  country  wishes  for  you, 
and  will  obey  you/  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  Roche  Jaque- 
lein instantly  determined  to  follow  him.  Lescure's  first  imfMilse 
was  to  do  the  same.  Roche  Jaquelein  dissuaded  him  ;  *  t&eir  si- 
tuations/ he  said,  *  were  not  the  same,  Lescure  was  not  liable  t6 
the  conscription,  his  peasants  w^e  not  in  arms,  and  he  could  not 
leave  his  family  without  exposing  them  to  certain  danger.  For 
himself,  his  departure  would  not  be  noticed,  he  would  go  and  ex- 
amine the  real  state  of  things — whether  there  were  any  solid  hopes 
of  success  from  the  insurrection ;  it  would  be  time  enough  for  lies- 
cure  to  decide  when  that  should  be  ascertained.'  One  of  tb^ 
women  observed,  that  Roche  Jaquelein  ou^ht  not  to  pursue  hiji 
purpose,  because  the  arrest  of  all  at  Clisson  would  infallibly  be 
the  consequence.  This  plea  sliook  the  young  hero,  and  he  sai^  he 
knew  not  what  to  answer.  Lescure  replied,  '  Your  honour  and 
your  principles  have  already  made  you  resolve  to  put  yourself  at 
the  head  of  your  peasantry, — follow  that  resolution.  I  am  already 
sufficiently  grieved  that  I  cannot  accompany  you :  but  certainly  the 
fear  of  being  thrown  into  prison  shall  never  induce  me  to  prevent 
you  from  doing  your  duty.'  Roche  Jaquelein  fell  upon  his  neck 
and  exclaimed,  'I  shall  come  to  your  deliverance* — Eh  hien!  je 
viendrai  te  dilivrer :  and  from  that  moment  the  marchioness  says 
his  countenance  assumed  that  fierce  and  martial  air — that  eagle- 
character  which  never  afterwards  forsook  it. 

On  the  Sunday  following,  the  family  were  arrested  and  carried 
prisoners  to  Bressuire,  the  nearest  town.  It  had  not  been  thought 
proper  to  employ  the  gendarmes  of  the  country  upon  this  service, 
because  they  were  unwilling  to  perform  it :  troops  from  a  distance 
therefore  were  sent,   who  behaved  with  great  humanity,  and  ex- 

Kressed  their  sorrow  for  the  service  upon  which  they  were  ordered, 
lost  of  the  persons  arrested  had  been  sent  to  the  Castle  of  La 
For^t  sur  S^vre,  which  had  been  converted  into  a  prison  ;  among 
them  was  M.Thomassin.  The  gendarmes  were  apprehensive  tliey 
would  be  massacred  there,  and  therefore  entreated  that  Lescure  and 
his  family  might  be  allowed  to  retire  to  Clisson  under  a  guard ; 
when  this  was  refused,  they  obtained  permission  for  them  to  re- 
main as  prisoners  at  Bressuire ;  and  one  of  the  municipality,  an 
honest  man,  who  was  Iheir  grocer,  undertook  to. guard  them  in  his 
own  house.  He  advised  them  not  to  shew  themselves  at  the  win- 
dow, nor  to  go  down  stairs,  but  as  much  as  pos&ible  to  put  theui- 
selfes  out  of  remembrance  by  keeping  out  of  sight ; — but  for  this  * 
precaution  they  might  probably  have  been  murdered.  General 
Quetmeau  commanded  the  republican  force  at  Bressuiie.  On  the 
second  day  of  their  imprisonment  this  force  marched  to  a|tack  the . 

'  royalists 
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ro^itists  at  Aubicrs;  five  and  twenty  hundred  men  filed  under  Uie 
wiiidoua  lingiiig  the  Marseillois  livmii  while  the  dimn  beat :  lliese 
tueii  also  had  their  principles  and  their  sense  of  duty;  and  their  ap- 
pearance indicated  the  hope  and  aniour  viliich  tuiipired  ilicm.  The 
marchiones:^  says  she  never  heard  any  thiu^  more  impressive  and 
more  terrilile  than  their  song.  The  following  morning  it  was  re- 
ported that  (he  brigands  liad  been  defeated,  and  that  Roche  Jaque- 
I«in  was  besieged  in  hia  castle  of  La  Durbelli^re.  They  pasted  a 
day  of  dreitdluT  fears  :  towards  evening,  the  troops  who  had  roarcli- 
ed  out  so  bravely  on  theyeslerduy,  came  buck  in  disorder,  exclaim- 
ing— Citizens,  to  the  succour  !  to  llie  succour !  the  brigands  ata, 
pursuing  us  1  light  up  your  windows  !  The  alarm  was  so  great  lbat> 
Quetineau  could  not  even  establish  a  guard  at  the  gates.  The, 
pursuit,  however,  was  not  so  close  as  the  beaten  army  had  appre^ 
hended.  Four  hundred  Marselloie  arrived  to  reinforce  Quetineai^; 
tliett  first  business  was  to  recommend  a  massacre  of  the  prisoners, 
and  in  spite  •>(  the  general's  orders  aiKl  the  resistance  of  all  the 
cOHstitnted  anlhorilies,  they  seized  upon  eleven  poor  peasants,  who 
had  been  arreiited  in  their  beds  on  suspicion  of  comroumcating 
with  the  lebels,  dragged  them  out  of  the  town,  and  invited  any  ptu- 
«on9  who  pleased  to  come  and  lake  part  in  their  execution !  Th«i 
inhabitant^  were  struck  with  horror;  but  there  were  some  wrelthes 
from  St.  Jean  d'Angely  atrocious  enough  to  accept  this  iuvitaliofi 
to  a  parly  of  murder !  The  Mayor  of  Bressuirc  still  attempted  to 
profrct  the  victims;  he  was  forced  from  the  place;  and  the  peasants 
kneeling,  praying  to  God,  and  exclaiming  Vive  le  Roi !  to  the  last^ 
vrere  hewn  to  pieces  with  sabres.  Had  these  wretihes  known  tbab 
auch  prisoners  as  Lescure  and  his  family  were  in  the  town,  all  lb*. 
wd  wishes  and  intentions  of  the  townsmen  would  have  been  iiief- 
Ktual  to  preserve  them, 
tvery  night  there  were  fresh  arrests  in  this  unfortunate  towni  ali 
>  were  suspected  of  aristocracy — all  whose  patriotism  was  . 
nbted  were  thrown  into  prison,  the  Mayor  among  the  rest)  b^ 
e  he  had  been  guilty  of  endeavouring  to  prevent  tlie  late  miu!- 
Some  time  elapsed  in  this  miserable  state  of  continual  dread  < 
vad  danger,  when,  on  the  first  of  May,  news  arrived  that  the  bi*-,, 
gandji,  after  having  attacked  and  taken  Argenton  le  Chateau,  wer»' 
marching  against  Bressuire  in  great  force.  Quetineau  bad  ^OOOtil 
men,  but  with  this  force  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  defend  tli«. 
e  all  in  ruins,  and  the  castle  had  never  b?ei|,; 
^tred  since  Du  Guesclin  took  it  by  assault  from  the  £i)gliil>it>- 
t  be  could  not  depend  upon  his  troops  ;  they  were  so  punio-^  . 
tckeo  that  he  could  not  even  prevail  upon  the  cavalry  to  make  a 
liannoiasance ;  accordingly  he  retreated  Bpon  Thouars  in  disor- 
abaudoniDg  almost  all  his  ammunition.  The  prisoners  from  La 
c  ;)  ForSt 
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F(Mfet  were  removed  first  to  Niort  then  to  Angoulime.  Thos^  in 
tke  lovvii  were  forgotten ;  and  the  man  \\  ho  had  taken  charge  of 
Lescutc*s  fnniiiyy  came,  with  niany  of  the  other  inhabitants,  to  eii- 
treut  that  he  would  suffer  tiiem  to  take  sheher  at  CUsson  ; — so  be 
returned  to  his  chateau  with  a  troop  of  patriots  under  his  protection. 
About  uoon  on  Uie  day  of  their  return,  it  was  reported  that  the 
royalists  had  altered  their  course,  and  were  not  marching  open 
Bressuire.  Lescure  in) mediately  determined  to  raise  his  peasantiy 
and  occupy  it  before  the  Blues  (as  the  republicans  were  called  in 
La  V^eiidee)  could  return.  He  therefore  sent  forth  his  summons  to 
ill  the  country  round,  inviting  the  peasants  to  repair  to  a  place  ap- 
pointed, where  they  would  find  leaders.  His  own  intention  was  to 
i^t  out  immediately  for  Chatillon,  and  there  obtain  powder  and  re- 
inforcements, then  to  repair  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  and  in- 
stantly seize  Bressuire.  His  wife,  ^Nlarigny,  and  a  certain  Abb^ 
Dessessarts,  who  had  just  escaped  from  the  Blues,  were  the  only 
persons  to  whom  he  imparted  his  purpose ;  he  dreadeil  the  cold 
and  prudential  counsels  of  the  elders  of  the  family.  The  tliree 
men  made  their  arms  ready,  and  Victorine,  with  a  manly  spirit, 
manufactured  white  cockades.  About  four  in  the  evening,  Lescure 
informed  his  mother  that  an  escort  was  ready  to  conduct  the  women 
to  Chatillon.  She  asked  what  would  become  of  them  if  the  patriots 
ahould  return  to  Bressuire.  '  To-morrow  at  day- break,'  replied 
I^escure,  *  I  shall  be  master  of  Bressuire. — Forty  parishes  will  rise 
this  night  by  my  order.'  She  turned  pale,  and  made  answer  that 
ihey  were  undone ;  and  she  represented  to  him  the  little  proba- 
bility of  success,  and  the  imminent  and  certain  danger  of  the  at- 
tempt. But  Lescure  had  already  suffered  too  many  self-reproaches 
for  his  inaction,  to  listen  to  such  arguments.  ^  It  is  only,'  says  his 
wife,  '  with  an  unreflecting  audacity,  with  a  full  devotion  of  princi- 
ples, with  an  enthusiasm  noble  in  proportion  as  it  is  blind,  that 
such  enterprizes  are  ever  undertaken.'  Lescure  and  Marigny  took 
horse  and  departed : — they  were  hardly  gone,  before  a  patriot  from 
Bressuire  arrived  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  with  news  that  the 
brigands  were  in  the  town.  Presently  they  returned  full  speed, 
and  shouting  f^ive  le  Roi!  .lliey  had  met  Roche  Jaquelein,  wRo 
threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  friends,  and  exclaimed — [  have 
(.delivered  you,  then!  Roche  Jaquelein  had  an  unhappy  life,  and 
an  untimely  end ;  but  that  moment  overpaid  all  his  suti'erings. 
^^  His  happiness  at  that  moment  was  heightened  by  the  proud  feel- 
-^iog  that  by  his  own  exertions  he  had  obtained  it.  Upon  leaving 
Ciisson  with  the  peasant,  after  a  circuitous  and  perilous  route*  he 
reached  St.  Aubin ;  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  the  Anjou  in- 
lurgents.  Tliey  received  a  defeat  just  as  he  arrived ; — they  were 
ftbout  to  disperse, — they  had  not  two  pounds  of  powder  among 

them. 
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them.     D'ElNee,  Boiicliamp,  Qiihelineaii,  Siofilet,  and  all   ihe 
l«a()ers,   agreed  in  telling  him  that  all  was  losl;  and  lie  relumed 
alone  and  hopele.tsly  to  St,  Auliin.     The  peasantry,  as  boom  rs 
ihcy  heard  of  his  appearance,  crowded  to  him,  entreating  him  to 
lead  them  on  ; — the  coiinlry,  they  said,  would  rise  at  his  name,  nnd 
oil  the  niorrnw  he  would  have  ten  ihonsand  men  nnder  his  com- 
mand.     Roche  Jn(]uelein  did  not  hesitate  a  moment :  all  night  (be 
Mtmmons  went  iitiont, — men  forsook    their  beds  to  take  the  field  ; 
^Bid  on  the  morrow  the  promised  numbers  were  ahnost  collected, 
B^I  miserably  armed  with  reaping-honkx,  spils,  and  slakes:  there 
'^vte  not  more  than  two  hundred  fowling-pieces  among  ihem.     A 
inasun  had  purihased  sisty  pounds  of  powder  for  qiuirrjing,  nnd 
this  depflt  was  a  treasure.     In  the  morning  Roche  Jaquelein  put 
himself  at  their  head,  nnd  addressed  them  in  words  which  will  be 
remembered  as  long  as  the  memory  of  heroic  actions  ahall  be  pre- 
j»i-ed  by  history.     '  Friends!— if  my  father  was  here,  you  wonld 
Hjjive  confidence  in  him.     I  am  only  a  boy ;  but  by  my  conrnge  [ 
Willi  shew  myself  worthy  of  commanding  you.    If  I  advance,  folloiv 
nie  ! — if  I  give  way,  kill  me ! — if  I  fall,  revenge  me !'     These  were 
his  getiuine  words  ;  and  no  finer  are  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of 
any  age  or  country.     '  Mes  amis,  si  moil  pire  ituit  ici,  row*  aurii-z 
eoiijiinice  e»  liti.     Pour  moi,  je  tie  mis  qu'un  enjaul ;  tnais  par 
I   couragr,  je  me  moHtreiai  digue  de  vmis  commander.     Si 
jgr/ttire,  suivez-miii  i  si  je  remit,  tuet-moi;  si  je  mtiirs,  vrngrs- 

Most  of  these  peasants  had  never  been  inaction — thnse  who  had, 
id  seen  their  own  party  defeated.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  their 
pi,  ihe  Marchioness  says  tliere  was  a  prevailing  sense  of  fear, 
hich  their  want  of  arms  was  not  likely  to  remove.  But  their 
■derhad  the  intellect,  as  well  as  the  heart,  which  is  required  for 
'hero  :  he  perceived  at  once  the  manner  in  which,  with  such 
trees,  war  must  be  carried  on  in  such  a  country ;  and  he  was  at 

It  sge  when  the  mind  is  full  of  schonl-boy  e?ipedients  suited  to 

!  activity  and  redundant  strength  of  adolescence.  The  Utues 
_1  occupied  Aubiers  on  the  preceding  eve.  Roche  Jaquelein 
niroiiched  the  village  in  silence,  and  surrounded  it  under  cover 
if  the  hedges  :  he  himself,  with  a  fiozen  good  niarktmen,  crept 
ko  a  garden  near  the  place  where  the  republicans  were  sMiioneil ; 
kd  then  loading  under  the  hedge,  tired  as  fast  as  his  people  roxld 
ipply  him  with  their  loaded  guns.  Having  been  a  keen  aports- 
itn,  he  took  sure  aim ;  and  it  is  affirmed  that  in  tins  manner  he 
M   nearly  two'  hundred  times.     Being  thus  annnved  on  various 

Is,  the  Blues  expected  a  general  attack,  and  made  a  movement 

I  order  to  form  upon  a    rising  ground    in  their  rear.     Rnche 

tbucleiti  cried  out — They  fly!     The  peasants  believed  hint,  and 

c  't  rushed 
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fashed  through  flie  hedges  on  all  sides,  shotttiog  f'tfcre^  hUM 
The  enemy  were  astonished,  terrified,  and  broken  ;-^tbey  tool? 
flight — left  their  two  pieces  of  tannon  behind  then,  -and  lasie 

Krsued  to  within  half  a  kague  of  Bressuire,  leaving  seventy  dead, 
clination  and  feeling  would  now  have  led  Roche  Jaqneiein  to^ 
ward  his  friends  at  Clisson ;  but  he  knew  that  it  was  of  mors 
importance  to  encourage  the  Anjou  royalists  with  the  news  of  his 
success.  He  marched,  therefore,  all  night,  to  join  D'Elbie  and 
Bonchamp,  carrying  with  him  tlie  guns  ami  artillery  which  he  bad 
taken.  This  seasonable  i^einforcement  restored  the  cause  of  the 
insufigents  in  that  quarter : — they  re-assembled  in  great  force ;  at« 
tacked  the  republicans;  beat  them  every  where;  and  acquired 
consistence,  confidence,  reputation,  and  strength.  With  this  army 
it  was  that  Roche  Jaquelein  drove  the  enemy  from  Bressuire,  and 
performed  his  promise  of  delivering  his  friends. 

It  was  now  determined  that  while  the  men  of  the  family  joined 
the  army,  the  women  and  the  aged  should  remove  to  the  Cliateas 
de  la  Boulaye,  between  Les  Herbiers  and  Chatillon ;  that  situatioft 
being  thought  the  safest,  as  in  the  centre  of  the  insurgent's  countiy. 
Clisson  was  left  as  a  place  of  refuge  to  the  patriots  who  choae  to 
take  shelter  there.  1  ne  Marchioness,  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  the  military  fopperies  and  parade  of  Versailles,  was  not  a 
little  surprized  nt  the  appearance  of  Vendean  soldiers: — 'OO  uiii* 
form — no  regard  to  stature  or  uniformity  of  any  kind, — the  pomp 
of  war  was  not  thought  of — the  dreadful  circumstances  were  pre* 
aent — a  man*s  itiches  were. of  no  import — the  head  and  the  heart 
were  all.  Some  of  the  cavalry  were  mounted  on  pack-saddles, 
with  ropes  for  stirrups,  and  wooden  shoes  instead  of  boots.  Their 
swords  were  suspended  by  pack-thread  instead  of  belts.  Sonne 
vrore  white  cockades,  some  green,  some  black,  as  they  wished  to 
denote  their  loyalty,  their  hopes,  or  their  determination  to  die  is 
the  cause.  Every  man  had  a  bead  strung  at  his  button-hole,  and 
a  sacred  heart  sewed  upon  his  dress.  I1ie  epaulette  and  tri* 
coloured  cockade  of  the  republicans  which  had  fallen  into  their 
bands,  they  fastened  to  their  horses*  tails.  When  the  Marchioneat 
returned  to  Bressuire,  on  her  way  to  the  intended  place  of  refuge^ 
Bffessuire  viras  occupied  by  about  ^0,00()  such  troops  as  these; 
rather  attire  than  a  fourth  of  \\  horn  were  armed  with  muskets  s 
the  others  were  armed  with  clubs,  spits,  knife- blades  and  sicklef : 
fastened  in  long  bandies,  and  scythes  so  mounted  as  to  form  a 
frightful  weapon.  They  were  intoxicated  with  joy,  believing  thefl»«^ 
selves  invincible: — all  the  bells  were  ringing,  and  there  was  a  bo«* 
fire  in  the  market-place,  wherein  they  were  bumii^  the  Tree  of 
liberty  and  the  papers  of  the  administration.  Delighted  at  baiii\g 
deliveied  Madame  Lescure,  they  wouU  insist  iipoo  her  seeii^  and 
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erabrecing  MerU  Jeanne,  a  beautiful  twelve-pouncter,  covered  wUk . 
omamenU  and  inscnpUotis  in  tionour  of  Louis  XIU.  and  Caudiuil 
Hicb«Iieu;  by  ihe  latter  of  whom  it  hud  been  niounled  St  bis  castleB. 
irom  thence  the  BliHUi  bad  taken  it,  tu  employ  against  the  insiir^t 
geuiH,  and  the  iiiMiigente  having  «on  it  in  battle,  had  given  it  thid 
name^  and  bt:]ieving  that  it  was  a  certmn  pledge  of  victory,  had 
b^un  to  reganl  it  as  sonicthinij;  niimculous;  ho  that  they  bad 
adorned  it  with  flowerB  and  ribbands,  and  embraced  it,  aa  Ihe  Mw- 
chioneas  did  »Uo  at  llieir  desire.  She  saw  about  iifty  of  (hen 
kneeling  before  a  Calvary,  and  absnrbed  in  religion;*  exercises. 
^t  cveiung  all  who  were  in  the  same  house  with  ber  knelt  dovvnii 
and  said  ihetr  beads  after  one  ot  the  party  nho  recited  iks' 
prajent  aloud.  Thrice  a  day  tliej  always  performed  this  act  of 
devotion.  No  crneltieK  were  practised  at  this  time — no  encestu 
of  any  kind — no  pillage.  Muishal  DonnisGan  seeing  two  ofiicen 
gambling  and  about  to  tight,  seized  oii«  by  the  urm,  and  exclaimed, 
Chrint  purdoiied  his  murderers— and  would  n  soldier  of  the  CathMi 
lie  army  kill  his  comrade!  Tiie  men  immediately  embraced  each 
other.  . ' 

When  ihe  agitation  of  the  public  mind  in  La  Vendee  first  occu* ' 
pied  ihe  atlenlion  of  the  government,  Petion  proposed  that  a 
force  should  be  sent  there  snilicient  tu  overawe  tlie  people,  and 
thus  spare  the  effiidon  of  blood,  lliis  was  before  the  king  bad 
beeii  brought  to  trial;  and  Dunton  spoke  in  favour  of  modo* 
raliop,  more  probably  for  the  sake  of  oppnl^iHg  the  Drissotioes 
than  from  any  better  motive.  He  ascribed,  as  was  indeed  iha 
casti,  ibe  cause  of  these  tirsi  commotions  to  the  injiulicious  me»< 
sures  agaiiint  the  clergy.  '  A  decree,'  said  he,  '  upon  the  Catholic 
worflhip  has  been  presented  to  yon,  which  it  is  true  has  been' 
dictated  by  wisdom  and  philosophy;  but  wisdom  and  pliilosopfaj 
alarm  the  people,  who  still  retain  their  prejudices;  the  poor  man 
suffering  under  the  vexations  of  the  rich,  consoles  himself  with  ihA 
thought  that  he  shall  be  revenged  in  the  other  uorld;  if  yuu  take 
from  bim  this  consolation,  you  yourselvi^s  give  him  ilie  ugital  for 
rebcUuui.  Leave  him  then  to  his  prejudices,  and  take  no  great 
iqenures  till  tlie  torch  of  philos.iphy  shall  have  penetrated  evepi 
iuto  the  cottage  1*  The  torch  of  X'rench  philosophy  reached  thos*! 
cottage*  but  too  soon  : — ve  .shall  have  occasion  to  remember  thlt' 
phrase  hereafter.  Danlon  and  tlie  ruling  party  hud  cea^  to' 
preach  of  moderation  when  the  tidings  of  this  more  general  iiisiw^i 
rection  reached  the  Convention.  It  came,  indeed,  from  all  side»-~'' 
one  cry  of  alarm.  The  circular  letter  of  the  administration  of 
the  Lower  Loiie  to  the  adjoining  departments  has  been  copied 
by  two  of  tlte  writers  whose  works  are  lying  before  ns,  as  iiidK 
cattog  ibe  panic  which  prevailed  at  this  time.  '  Friends  and  bro- 
thers, 
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them,  to  our  succour!  our  Hepartmmt  is  in  flnmes ! — a  general 
insurrection  has  j«st  maiiifesteH  itself! — every  where  the  tocsin  if 
RoundeH ; — every  wliere  they  plunder,  ihpy  nssassinate,  ihey  btinf. 
Every  »liere  the  pilriols  in  small  iuim)ierH  fall  victims  lo  the  fui; 
and  fanaticism  «f  the  royalists.  Have  30U  troops  to  lend  ua— t 
menus  of  rfefence  with  which  to  furnish  us  ?  Have  yon  aoltiiers— 
meii-i-weapo»5 f  send  iheui  to  iia. — never  was  there  greaternee<v 
The  Conwnliou  upon  this  intelligence  passed  their  first  law  asainit 
La  Veiutee — llie  lirst  of  the  bloo<1y  hi«s  which  have  entailed 
eternal  infamy  upon  those  \^lio  enacted,  and  those  who  rarrieft 
thera  into  eseciitinn.  They  outlawed  every  person  who  should 
have  taken  port  with  tlie  counter-revolutionists,  mounted  the  nhilf 
cockade,  or  given  any  ontward  sign  of  rebellion  I  the  institiitioD  (kf 
jtiries  was  stispended  :  every  man  taken  with  arm*  was  to  be  pijlt 
to  dealh  within  four  and  twenty  hours  ;  and  the  evidence  of  a  singly 
witness,  before  a  military  conunission,  was  to  be  considered  proof 
sufficient.  Deatli  and  confiscation  of  property  were  also  decreed 
against  the  nobles  and  priests. 

The  Convention  at  this  titne  was  far  from  comprehending  ib^ 
fnll  eslent  of  their  danger.  The  revolutiouBry  mlers,  indeed,  wera 
ns  decided  in  their  nie:isureB  as  ihey  were  detestable  for  their  crueW 
ties  and  crimes;  but  it  was  more  owing  to  the  errors  of  their 
enemies  than  their  own  exertions,  that  they  were  not  overthrown  by 
the  insnr"cnts  of  Ln  Vendee.  The  army  which  Lescure  had 
joined  wfc  under  D"Elbec's  command  ;  this  was  called  the  Grand 
A<m\y  ;  it  consisted  of  Angevins,  of  Poilevins  from  that  part  which 
is  adjacent  to  Anjon,  and  of  the  peasants  whom  Lescure  had  raited. 
Their  usual  force  was  about  20,000  men;  on  important  expedidona 
the  number  was  nearly  dnubietl.  Konchamp  had  a  division  of  from 
lOto  \1JO(yO  men,  raised  upon  the  Loire  on  the  side  of  St.  Floren^ 
and  including  some  Bretons  who  had  crossed  that  river ;  he  acted 
in  concert  with  the  Grand  Army,  and  might  perhaps  be  consi- 
dered as  forming  part  of  it;  but  his  chief  business  was  to  defend 
himself  a^ahist  the  republicans  who  occupied  Angers.  Charette 
commanded  in  the  Marsh  and  upon  the  sea-cunst :  he  had  to  resiat 
the  garrison  of  Nantes  on  the  one  side,  aud  of  Sables  on  the  other; 
and  the  utmost  force  which  he  could  ever  assemble  wai  estimated 
al  20,000  men.  Royrand,  who  was  opposed  by  the  Blues  at 
Lii^on,  had  about  12/XX)  men;  and  there  were  from  S  to  4000 
under  M,  de  Lyrot  aud  d'Isigny,  between  Montaigii  and  Nantes. 
'HicAe  divbions  protected  the  rear  of  the  Grand  Army ;  but  on  the 
north,  the  cast,  and  the  sotilh,  it  was  exposed  to  danger  along  an 
extensive  line.  Of  the  leaders  who  were  attached  to  the  Grand 
Army,  the  man  of  the  most  military  genius  was  the  wool-dealer 
Cuthelineau.     All  who  knew  Iiim,  concur  in  asserting  that  a  man 
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of  more  gentle  manners,  mnre  unafftctcd  modesty,  more  natiirs) 
eloquence,  and  military  talent — is  selitum  or  never  to  be  round.' 
He  was  thirty  years  oiil^nii  age  in  wliicti  the  mtellectnal  fncullie* 
lire  matured,  uliile  the  bodily  jioivers  Lave  lost  none  of  their  elas- 
ticity, 'riie  (rdo|)B  loved  and  nlinost  sdored  him  ;  they  culled  him 
the  Saint  of  Anjuu  ;  they  helieved  ihat  ihere  was  safety  in  battle 
in  being  near  him, —  that  one  so  pious  and  virlnnus  must  needs  be 
under  the  especial  protection  of  Providence;  and  that  those  who 
stood,  as  it  were,  under  the  shadow  of  his  wings,  might  expect  to 
be  covered  by  the  snme  shield.  Leacurc  alio  was  called  the  Saint 
of  I'oitou,  and  regarded  with  a  sort  of  religious  veneraltifil. 
D'liHife  mised  too  much  of  orientation  wilh  his  piety :  he 
preached  too  much  to  the  people;  he  carried  images  ultout  him  ; 
and  though  in  reality  a  devout  and,  perhaps,  a  superstitious  man, 
so  much  appeared  to  be  done  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  that  he 
was  nick-named  General  Providence,  that  sacied  word  being  loo 
often  in  his  mouth.  Nevertheless  he  was  much  respected,  and 
the  army  was  deservedly  attached  to  him:  he  bad  no, great  or  com- 
prehensive views;  his  military  talents  vere  not  remarkable,  and  hi* 
vanity  was  easily  offended  ;  but  he  was  a  brave,  honest,  and  good  man. 
Boncliamp  was  a  far  better  officer:  he  had  served  with  distinction 
In  India,  under  Suffrein;  and  of  all  men  in  the  army,  his  opinion 
had  the  most  weight,  IJonchamp  had  every  requisite,  except  the 
iniportant  one  of  good  fortune:  he  scarcely  ever  went  into  action 
without  receiving  a  wound ;  and  thus  he  was  often  rendered  inca- 
pable of  service  when  his  services  would  have  been  of  most  im- 
portance. SlotBel  was  brave,  active,  and  intelligent:  the  soldiers 
obeyed  him  better  than  any  other  leader,  probably  because  Ihey 
feared  him  more  :  this  made  him  very  useful,  and  (he  generals  had 
great  confidence  in  him ;  but  the  men  disliked  him,  for  he  was  of  a 
hard  and  brutal  nature.  At  this  time  he  thought  only  of  exerting 
himself  in  the  common  cause;  his  anihition  aflerwaids  became 
excessive,  and  produced  the  most  deplorable  consequences  to  him- 
self and  to  better  men.  Time  would  have  made  Roche  Jaquelein 
a  cotisumiraie  general ;  he  had  the  eye  which  sees  every  thing  at  a 
glance — the  promptitude  which  instantly  decides  upon  the  wisest 
mode  of  action.  But  he  had  still  too  much  of  the  ardour  of 
youth,  or  rather  of  boyhood  ;  a  noble  principle,  a  loyal,  religious, 
ind  -heroic  sense  of  duty  drew  him  into  the  tield ;  but  when  he 
»  there, ^av'anininl  delight  in  the  sport  of  war  seemed  for  ihe 
-e  to  possess  litm  w  holly,  '  Why  woidd  they  make  me  u  general  V 
]  he—'  1  W'ish  to  be  uolhing  more  than  an  hussar,  tliat  1  -may 
i  ihe  plea-ture  of  fighting.'  In  action,  he  loved  to  single  out  an 
mjr,  and  engage  in  personal  combat  with  him;  in  pursuit,  he 
m  eslremeef  rashness  ;  but  when  the  toil  and -the 
chase 
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chase  were  over,  no  man  was  more  hmnane,  more  courteoaa,  more 
consideratrly  kind  toward  the  prisoners.  His  friends  ^i^hed  him 
to  bear  a  greater  part  in  the  councils  of  war ; — Roche  Jaquclein 
stood  in  no  need  of  conncils ;  his  measures  would  always  have 
been  prompt  and'  decided :  be  thought  coiuicils  were  useless ;  and 
frequently,  after  having  delivered  his  own  opinion,  fell  adeep;  not 
so  much,  perhaps,  exhausted  by  previous  fatigue,  as  lulled  by 
soporiiic  discourse.  I^scure  and  Roche  Jaqueleiu  loved  each  othc^ 
like  brothers  :  their  friendship  wan  so  well  kiH>wn,  that  their  names 
went  ustially  togetlier  in  the  army ;  and  after  death  they  will  nor 
be  divided.  In  principle,  in  simplicity,  in  gentleness  of  heart,  and 
perfect  disinterestedness,  tliey  were  congenial  spirits — in  other 
things  singularly  unlike  each  other.  Lescure  as  carefully  avoided 
all  penM>nal  conflicts  as  his  kinsman  solicited  them, — not  from  any 
want  of  personal  bravery,  or  personal  strength, — but  from  an 
unwillingness  to  sin<!le  out  an  individual  for  death ;  not  one  personi 
according  to  his  widow,  died  by  his  hand.  A  republican  soldier 
fired  at  him  sq  closely,  that  Lescure  escaped  only  by  turn'uig  wnAt 
the  barrel  with  his  hand  ;  he  coolly  bade  the  peasants  lead  the  man 
away  prisoner — they  put  him  to  death :  when  Lescure  discovered 
thifi,  he  gave  way  to  more  anger  than  he  ever  on  any  other  occasion 
was  seen  to  display ;  and,  for  the  only  time  in  his  life,  uttered  an 
imprecation.  Jwen  when  the  atrocities  which  the  accursed  go- 
vernment of  France  enjoined,  and  which  the  generals  and  soldiers 
executed  without  remorse,  had  provoked,  other  chiefs,  in  spite  of 
their  natural  disposition,  to  exercise  the  dreadful  right  of  retalia- 
tion, Lescure  never  suffered  the  crimes  of  others  to  harden  his  own 
heart.  He  is  said  (and  the  fact  rests  upon  other  testimony  than 
that  of  his  widow)  to  have  saved  not  less  than  twenty  thousand 
republicans,  who,  but  for  his  interference  and  exertion,  would  have 
been  put  to  death,  in  just  reprisal  for  the  cruelties  of  their  com- 
rades, in  just  punishment  for  their  own.  France  ought  to  erect 
statues  to  Lescure,  and  to  make  the  story  of  his  life  a  school-book 
for  the  rising  generation ; — she  stands  woefully  in  need  of  such 
examples  of  redeeming  humanity. 

Lescure  was,  perhaps,  from  his  constitution,  the  least  hopeful 
of  all  these  leaders ; — youth,  ardour,  presumption,  and  ambition, 
jnade  most  of  the  others  look  on  with  confidence  to  their  eventual 
miccets ;  and  some  diere  were  wito  talked  with  no  little  compla- 
cency of  the  rewards  which  they  might  expect  from  the  king.  ^Fhe 
most  unhappy  oHin  in  the  armv  was  Marshal  Donnissan,  Victorin6's 
father :  his  sense  of  duty  led  him  to  the  field ;  his  military 
«experieii€e,  his  prudence,  and  the.  feelings  which  declining  life 
1>rings  with-it;  made  him  firom  the  fifstfocesee  the  deplorable  issue 
lef  aU  their  effo^-and  all  their  sacrifiiba.    At  first,  little  attempt 
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w^s  made  to  organize  llie  furce  ubiclk  had  betn  raised ;  Uiliigs  took 
Uieir  natural  course ;  and  among  Uiu  uliiei'ii,  subordinaliou  wu  Mi^ 
plied,  by  tfaiil  unauimily  of  lieait  and  soul,  m  liich  previtiled  during: 
tW  fii'at  fervour  uiid  rcnneiilulioii  uf  ttiiir  tujalty.  Wliut  was  mapt 
QiiioiiB  WHS  ihe  eqiulily  whicb  previtiled  uiiiong  the  royabela— «n 
equality  arising  from  the  oeccKsity  of  ibiur  L'ircuuialHiicea — Um 
MHutiful  vHt-ct  of  a  disastrous  cnuae.  The  [Jt^astiiil — llie  petty 
ahopkeeptir — ihc  ti'diil-dtiiter  Callielineau  were  the  frit;nds  and 
l^lKrtin  in  anna  (it  Is  the  Mart^bioness'ii  own  expression)  of  iIm 
geiillenieii  and  the  iiublen,  \^ho  perhap*  but  u  few  nionlbii  befon 
*fai'ccl)'  rcgaided  llic-ni  as  beings  of  tlie  sunie  species.  Men  H-er* 
n^w  valued  for  ivhnt  tbcy  were  wurih.  'Hipre  was  nothing  affectetk 
K^a  tlie  MarihiuiieNii,  iu  this  equality — it  wait  real  and  eJ)'ectu»lf 
K\<ty  noble  ^vbo  bad  sense  felt  it  in  Ikis  heart.  This  feeling  in» 
little  miderstoml  by  the  einigmiit  nobltiiHe ;  and  the  error  was  matt 
iuivrious  to  their  uwi)  cause.  Yet  the  Count  d'Artois  set  thent  8R]. 
eXjUnple,  in  admitting  to  his  table  nii  officer,  by  name  Duval,  wlfor 
h^beeti  a  domestic  servant  of  the  Murquisde  la  Rouarie,  and  hf 
liM  fidelityp  bitt  euurage,  and  his  talents,  had  made  himself  '  an  ot>r.: 
jqct  of  the  respect  of  those  whose  equal  he  was  become,  of  lbs , 
eateem  of  liJa  ciilefs,  and  of  die  gratitude  uf  a  prince,  who  (naya'i 
M.  de  Puisaye)  knew  how  to  do  honour  tu  himself  by  admittii^" 
virtue  to  tl£  proper  place.'  Sliadeii  of  political  opinion  were  8Bi 
little  regarded  uiuung  tiie  Vendeans  as  distiiictioi]  uf  rank.  In 
this,  also,  they  were  wiser  than  the  emigruiiLi.  it  nwttered 
nut  in,  1^  Vendee  bow  far  any  man  had  partaken  of  the  hopes  ' 
with  wbith  the  revolution  be^cati:  the  course  uf  that  revolution 
was  uow  distinctly  seen  ;  and  they  w  lio  stood  forth  to  resist  its 
intolerable  oppression,  and  its  unutterable  crimes,  gave  sufficietit* 
(irouf  that  they  had  always  acted  conscieniiously  according  to  theif 
jud^ineut. 

'I'he  troops  seldom  continued  in  a  body  more  than  three  or  fow   . 
(lays;  the  chiefs  geneniily  remained  with  a  few  hundttd  desertfif*' 
and  smngera  to  the  country,  who,  having  no  homes,  were  always,  > 
ill  the  field.     Whenever  an  expedition  v\as  planned,  the  pcasaiit* 
wvre  sunimoned  in  every  parish  by  the  toisin,  and  a  retjnisition  wds 
tead  to  (beni  in  these  terms: — in  the   holy  name  of  Oud,  end  uni 

llie  puil  of  the  king,  tlic  parish  of is  invited  Iu  btndall  ihc  . 

Dieo  it  can  raise,  tosuih  a  place,  on  sitch  a  day,  and  atsuuh^ir. 
Iiour^  The  chief  in  whose  district  the  paiish  was  comprised, 
signed  tbe  requisition:  every  man  brought  bread  willi  Itim:  ibe 
geoerai  ai«o  provide^l  food  by  requisition,  when  needful,  Ijom  ilia 
gcptry,  the  rich  land-hohleis,  and  the  emigrants'  esUles ;  but  foo4' 
gciierully  offered  with  zeal  by  the  vilia^^es  through  which  the 
puKd;  the  female  peasants  brought  ix  to  tite  rvad'side. 
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and  knelt  and  told  their  beads  as  the  army  went  by.  Tl>e  amiy  tiod 
ii9  boggage — no  tents — no  inipediinentK  of  any  kind : — as  sooji 
as  the  expedition  was  over,  whether  it  had  succeeded  or  failed— 
iMiiietlier  the  battle  had  been  won  or  lost — the  peasants  were  not 
to  be  detained — home  went  every  man  to  ret^unie  his  usual  avocs* 
tions.  Great  opportunities  may  have  been  lost  from  this  cause: 
on  the  other  hand,  if  it  prevented  the  royalists  from  pun^uii^  their 
success,  and  rolling  on,  as  tliey  would  have  done,  like  a  mountain 
torrent,  increasing  in  body  and  in  strength  upon  its  course, — it  con- 
founded the  tactics  of  the  republicans,  who  knew  not  where  to  find 
the  enemy  of  whom  tliey  were  in  nitest.  Tliere  are  wars  in 
which  discipline  is  regarded  as  |)edantry  ;  and  such  wars  are  ten- 
fold the  most  destructive.  This  was  of  that  chafacter ;  it  was  not 
a  contest  between  army  and  ariny,  but  between  regular  troops  ainl 
the  whole- population  of  these  provinces;  the  issue  of  such  wars, 
where  only  the  assailing  and  resisting  forces  are  to  be  taken  nito 
the  calculation,  may  be  foreseen  almost  with  certainty,  if  the 
country  be  circumscribed,  and  the  invader  merciless,  the  invasion 
must  succeed,  as  in  Corsica  and  La  Vendee  :  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  invaders  have  to  spread  themselves  over  an  extensive  country, 
as  in  Spain,  their  ultimate  destruction  may  be  predicted  as  cer- 
tainly as  any  human  event. 

•  There  was  more  discipline  in  a  feudal  army,  or  among  a  troop 
of  guerrillas,  than  among  the  Vendeans.  Hie  men  could  not  be 
induced  to  form  a  patrole,  or  act  as  sentinels, — these  were  cliarges 
which  they  would  not  undertake  for  any  reward,  and  when  it  was 
necessary,  the  officers  were  obliged  to  perform  this  dufy*  tliemselves. 
To  this  defect  in  their  system  some  of  their  most  ruinous  <lefeats 
nmst  be  ascribed.  When  the  army  was  assembled,  and  different 
columns  were  to  be  formed  to  march  against  the  different  points 
of  attack,  the  manner  of  forming  them  was  singular,  and  not  witli- 
out  its  advantage.  Notice  was  given,  M.  Roche  Jaquelein  is  going 
by  such  a  road — who  will  follow  him?  M.  Cathclineau  goes  in 
yonder  direction — who  follows  him  ?  The  men  were  Urns  allowed 
to  follow  their  favourite  leader,  with  no  other  restriction  than  that 
when  a  sufficient  number  had  volunteered,  no  more  were  allowed  to 
join.  A  system  of  tactics  had  been  formed  perfectly  adapted  to  die 
nature  of  the  troops  and  of  the  country.  We  have  heard  much  of 
the  improvements  made  by  the  French  republicans  in  the  art  of 
war,  and  of  the  advantages  which  their  armies  derived  wheii  the 
field  was  once  left  open  to  merit,  and  men  rose  from  the  ranks  to 
the  highest  military  rank.  These  things  imposed  upon  the  English 
people  too  long.  In  La  Vendee  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  generals 
were  employed  by  the  government  who  had  no  other  claim  to  pro- 
motion thau  their  brutality,  4iud  their  ;5ervice8' amongst  mobs  or -in 
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lite  clubs  of  llie  metropolis; — amon^  Uie  royalisls  tliey  wcic  lirst 
selected  from  old  feelings  of  herudilHiy  r«s|>ticl,  but  luleliecl  imiuer  ■ 
distely  rate  to  its  level,  and  even  bcfuie  uiiy  feelings  of  sellishiit 
or  uiiibiliuii,  or  vunily,  mingled  witti  afid  defined  llie  priiiciplfti  J 
wliiclt  tiiKl  roused  tlieui  to  arms.     Stoftlet  and  Catlieltiieuu  went  \ 
Diteiided  to  in  the  council  willi  as  tnucti  deference,  and  obeyed ,ii 
tlir  lield  with  iis  Hiiich  rendiuess  as  Levciire  and  Kuclie  Jaqiicleiib  J 
'1  ill;  first  principle  of  the  Vendeuns  wus  uKvays  to  be  uHSuiluiils,  ts*  I 
tiglit  oidy  ubtin   ilicy  pleased  and  where  tliey  pleused — uud,  iiui 
iDuch  as  they  observed  this  priuciple,  they  uKviiyit  fuuglit  to  advaDfl 
lugi;.      U  lien  they  renched  the  point  of  ultuck,  the  cunipani* 
formed  in  tlie  same  manner  as  tlie  coluiin],  every  mini  following  tlw  J 
captuiu  wliont  he  preferred.    Their  usual  order  of  battle,  accordii^  I 
lu  GeueralTurreuu^  was  in  a  crescent,  vtilli  the  uin^s  eu  JletkttA 
coin  polled  of  tlie  best  inarLsuien,  men  who  never  tired  a  bhot  withii 
out  taking  a  steady  aim,  and  ulio  never,  ut  ordinary  distances,  faili 
in  llicir  maik:  dieir  skill  in  the  nae  of  tire-arms  was  such,  ih: 
va,\6  ito  lailitary  people,  iioucver  trained,  however  skilful^  ( 
roiiipare   with    the    hunteis  uud   sportsmen  of  Loromt   and   i 
Uoc.-if>e  as  muskeloers.      Uut  order  of  battle  was  what  lliey  sel- 
dom thought  of ;  and  their  tactics  are  more  clearly  explained  by  tlie 
Marchioness  who  uuderitond  them  better  from  the  cunveisation  of 
lier  husband  B4id  her  friends,  than  General  Tnrreau  did  from  his 
ilefeata  or  bis  victories.     Their  whole  tactics,  slie  s-jys,  consisted  iii 
Gieepiiig  behind  llie  hedges  and  snrruniiding  the  enemy, — v,  liicli  the 
ajtiire  of  tlie  country  easily  enabled  litem  to  do  :  then  they  poured 
in,  OH  all  sides,  a  murderous  lire, — nut  in  platoons,  bnt  every  maa 
US  fust  as  lie  could  load,  and  make  sure  of  his  victim,  loading  with 
four  or  tive  balls,  and  tiring  point  blank  agiiiiist  men  in  close  ranks. 
The  inninent  tliat  the  Ulues  appeared  conf<ise<i,  or  offered  oppor- 
tunity, they  set  up  their  dreadful  jell,  and  sprang  upim  lliem  like 
blood  bounds  in  pursuit.     Men  of  the  greatest  strength  and  agility 
had  it  in  charge  to  seize  the  artillery,  to  prevent  it,  as  they  said, 
from  doing  mischief.    '  You,  sir,  you  are  a  strong  fellow,  leap  upon 
the  cannoij.'    Sometimes  witli  no  belter  weapon  than  u  stake  point- 
td  with  iron,  llie  peasants  would  do  titis,  and  drive  the  enemy  from 
tlioir  guns.     \i  the  aitackwus  made  iii  a  more  o))en  country,  they 
accelerated  tlie  decisive  ;iiovemeiiti   and  rushed  at  once  upon  tlie 
caiiuon,   falling  upon  the  ground  when  they  saw  the  flush,  rising 
inalaiitly  and  runoing  towards  tbem.      But  they  preferred  the  cover 
in  which,  from  their  manner  of  firing,  they  were  sure  of  killing  ti^c 
for  oue.     Their  officers  uever  thought  of  saying  tu  the  right  or  the 
eft — they  jiointed  out  some  visible  object,  u  house  or  a  tree, 
"efore  tliey  began  tiie  battle  they  aaid  their  prayers,  and  almost 
try  mail  troased  himself  before  lie  tired  his  piece.     Meantime, 
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as  soon  as  the  firin!^  was  heard,  the  women  and  children,  and  ill 
who  remaiined  in  the  \'illagei,  ran  to  the  church  to  pray  for'  the 
iPictory ;  and  they  who  happened  to  be  working  a-field  fell  on  t6eir 
^attt.9  there  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  and  called  upon  the  God 
^  Hosts  to  protect  those  who  were  fighting  for  his  altars,  and  for 
his  holy  name.  Throughout  all  La  Vendue,  says  the  Marchioness, 
there  was  but  one  thought  and  one  supplication  at  one  time. 
Every  one  avi'aited  in  prayer  the  event  of  a  battle  upon  which  fh^ 
fate  of.  all  seemed  to  depend.  Turreau  speaks  with  horror  of  the 
effect  of  such  a  system,  and  calls  upon  those  officers  who  had  served 
apon  the  frontiers,  before  they  were  sent  into  tliese  departments,  to 
Say  if  the  Austrians,  or  the  disciplined  troops  of  old  Frederick 
were  as  terrible  in  action,  or  possessed  as  niuch  address,  stratagem, 
and.  audacity  as  the  peasants  of  the  Bocage;  tp  say  if  it  were  poa- 
sible  that  any  war  could  be  more  cruel  and  more  fatiguing  fot 
soldiers  of  all  sorts ;  and  if  they  would  not  rather  make  a  year's 
^mpaign  upon  the  frontiers  than  serve  a  single  month  in  La 
Vendue.  •  You  are  crushed,*  says  he,  *  before  you  have  time  to 
l^eeonnoitre,  under  a  mass  of  tire,  with  which  the  effect  of  our  ranks 
is  not  to  be  compared.  If  you  withstand  their  violent  attack,  they 
lureiy  dispute  the  victory,  but  you  derive  little  fruit  from  it:  if  is 
scarcely  ever  that  cavalry  can  be  employed  in  pursuit ;  they  dis* 
perse,  and  escape  from  you  over  fields  and  hedges,  through  woods 
and  thickets,  knowing  every  path,  gap,  gorge  and  defile,  every 
obstacle  which  may  impede  their  flight,  and  every  means  of  avoid* 
ing  them.'  Home  they  went,  out  of  breath,  but  not  out  of  heart, 
ready  and  eager  for  the  next  summons,  and  crying  Vive  le  Roi ! 
^uavd  mime ....  But  inasmuch  as  their  flight  was  easy,  retreat  for 
the  republicans  became  murderous.  Lost  among  the  labyrinthine 
toads  of  the  Bocage,  they  fell  in  small  parties  into  the  hands  of 
the  villagers,  who  made  sure,  in  the  retreat,  of  all  stragglers.  The 
pursuit  was  terrible; — the  conquerors  knew  the  ground,' — they 
understood  where  and  how  to  intercept  the  fugitives ;  they  eould 
load  as  they  ran,  and  keep  up  as  quick  a  fire  in  the  chase  as  in  the 
battle.  The  benefit  which  the  republicans  derived  from  five  o^ 
^ix  victories,  were  not  equal  to  the  evils  which  they  endured  ii>  ond 
defeat.  '  Dead  bodies,'  says  U'urreau,  *  were  all  the  spoils  of  tbn 
field :  neither  arms  nor  ammunition  were  ever  taken ;  if  the  Ven* 
dean  was  pursued  he  had  his  musket,  and  when  in  danger  of  bein|^ 
taken,  he  broke  it;  but  the  raw  levies  whom  the  Convention  at  fir^ 
sent  against  them,  threw  away  their  arms  and  incumbrances  ai 
soon  as  they  took  panic  ;  and  if  only  ^  or  JOO  men  were  left  npoil 
the  field,  the  royalists  gathered  up  12  or  1600  muskets.' 

If  there  be  one  thing  more  honourable  to  the  Vendeons  than 
anther  «n  this  -memormbie  contest,  it  ia  thai  the  repuMiennt  never 

could 
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lloold  establUh  h  system  of  espionage  amoHg  tlit;m ;  uiieiicvcr  liiej^ 
Ulteinpted  lu  employ  one  of  llie  Duiiven  as  a  s^py,  the  man  cttlici- 
^)0eu  will)  [heui,  or  betiayect  (liem.  And  thisTmreau  giv^s  aaune 
ypuoa  for  lading  wattle  Uie  coLiiitry  witli  fire  and  sword,  and  exier- 
'ilHBatiiig  llic  people : — but  of  this  hereafter.  'Ilicii'  zeal  was  carried 
te  ifae  utmost  height;  even  this  geuerai,  the  agent  of  Robespitjfre 
jud  Buonaparte,  compares  it  to  thiit  with  which  tli«  crusaders  were 
filiated,  and  s^tys  that  the  difendeis  of  tile  Tbroiie  aud  the  Allar 
^Ifemed  to  have  taken  llie  i'reux  of  ihci  days  of  chivalry  for  tbdr 
jpodels.  Tliey  went  to  battle,  be  says,  as  lo  a  festival ; — womeii 
fDd  old  men,  and  priests,  and  children  exciting  and  partaking  lh« 
jm;«  of  Uie  soldiers  ;~lie  had  himself  seen  boys  uf  twelve  years 
(W  •lain  in  the  ranks;  and  he  may  be  believed,  for  M,  de  Puisaye 
4|ffiriif8  That  Boisguay,  who  commanded  a  division  of  ^000  men 
Hnofig  the  Chouaus,  was  but  fifteen.  AI.  Berthre  de  Bourniscaux 
^JHiies  the  stories  which  are  related  of  tbeir  superstition  and  gross 
jtfleilulity: — jiet  there  are  passages  in  the  Marchioness's  Memoirs 
pbich  clearly  shew  their  proneness  to  superstition;  and  surely  ihc 
Muse  io  which  they  were  engaged,  the  perpetual  danger  in  which 
Jtw7  lived,  and  the  horrors  which  w  ere  continually  before  tlieir  eyes, 
Itere  likely  to  infiaiBe  their  imaginations.  It  is  said  that  some  of 
ibt  priests  promised  them  a  miracle,  and  declared  diat  all  wlio 
tn  killed  by  the  enemy  in  the  cause  of  die  holy  ehurdi,  sliould 
le  tgain  from  the  dead  on  die  third  day.  It  is  added  that  many 
Diuen  kept  the  bodies  of  their  husbands  and  tlieir  sons  uiiburieif, 
cjipectitlion  of  this  resurrection  ;— aud  a  yet  wilder  tale  is  toM 
Prudlioinme,  which  some  German  poet,  whose  imagination  re- 
Ita  at  no  conceivable  horror,  might  iJiink  a  lit  subject  lu  be 
^^  ttbed  in  verse.  A  girt,  who  hud  heard  and  believed  this  opiuion, 
l^cUenly  remembered  it  as  she  was  watching  by  the  death-bed  ol 
jwr  lover.  It  occurred  to  her  how  happy  it  uould  be  for  both,  if 
cuuld  be  made  a  partaker  of  this  rcsuii«ctioii, — he  wa.s  too  weak 

Klrave  his  bed — oh  that  the  Blues  might  find  him  there,  and  give 
u  his  crown  of  martyrdom !     Some  republican  troops  entered 
viliige, — she  fired  at  them  from  the  window,  and  escaped  by  a 
k  door  into  the  woods.     They  broke  open  the  doors  and  mur- 
id  the  dying  man.     After  some  hours  sht:  returned, — licr  lirst 
ign  had  been  accomplished;  and  she  closed  the  door  carerully. 
~  8£COud  day  she  placed  provisions  by  the  bed-side; — ^tlie  diird 
cane  and  called  him;  and  clung  still  to  the  hope  of  Mecing 
revive,  till  the  fourlli  murning,  nben  she  could  no  loti^jcr  resist 
painful  evidence  of  her  senses. 
Tliis  was  a  case  of  individual  madness,  the  eflect  of  love,  grief, 
^neduUty,  and  iuaaiie  hope.     From  such  cases  no  general  inferences 
1  be  drawn ;  but  that  the  Vendeans  were  generally  under  (lifi 
VOL-  XV.  NO.  XXIX.  II  influence 
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inBiiaMre  of  stroeg  religioQs  enthusbsm  is  certain.  Man,  ^bo  u 
bj  nature  religious^  alwajfs  becomes  aupemitioos  in  proportion  as 
he  is  ignorant  or  ill-instnicted ;  and  times  of  public  calaftiily  are 
always  times  of  fonaoicism.  But  boviever  exalted  tbe  imaginations 
of  this  brave  people  maj  have  been,  and  however  extnvi^ant  their 
expectations  of  the  Tinble  interference  of  heaven,  their  earthly 
desires,  if  the  monarchj  should  by  their  efforU  be  restored,  indi- 
cate equal  moderation  and  nobleness  of  mind.  First  they  would 
have  asked  tliat  the  whole  of  the  Bocage,  which  now  made  part  of 
three  provinces,  should  be  foniied  into  a  separate  province  under 
the  name  of  La  Vendfe, — a  name  which  they  now  regarded  with 
becoming  pride;  they  would  have  entreated  the  king  that  he 
would  be  pleased  once  to  honour  it  with  his  presence ; — that  a 
corps  of  Vendeans  might  form  part  of  his  body  guards ;— and  that 
in  memory  of  the  war  the  white  flag  might  always  be  hoisted  upon 
the  towers  of  all  their  churches.  ITiey  desired  no  diminution  of 
imposts,  no  exemption  from  military  services,  no  peculiar  privi^ 
lq;es,  but  they  would  have  solicited  that  some  former  plans  for 
opening  roads  and  rendering  their  streams  navigable  might  be  ef- 
fected. Snch  was  the  recompense  which  the  Vencfeans  would  have 
asked  if  they  had  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  jacobnie  tyranny, 
and  placing  the  innocent  Dauphin  upon  the  throne  of  his  murdered 
father.  Shame  be  to  the  Bourbons  if  it  be  not  accorded  them 
now! 

Berruyer  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  republican  forces,  which 
did  not  exceed  20,000  men  :  he  was  appointed  at  the  end  of  March, 
before  which  time  there  had  been  no  unity  of  command,  and  con- 
sequently no  concert  in  their  movements.  Among  the  reinforce- 
ments which  followed  liim  was  a  corps  raised  in  Paris,  by  the  name 
of  the  Conquerors  of  the  Bastille :  *  they  displayed,'  says  M.  Beau- 
champ,  *  great  courage  in  this  war ;  but  unfortunately  these  intre- 
pid revolutionists  had  a  most  unbridled  appetit  e  for  pillage ;  it 
might  have  been  said  that  they  came  less  for  the  sake  of  fighting 
than  of  plundering ;  the  rich  man  was  always  in  their  eyes  an  aris- 
tocrat, whom  they  might  strip  without  ceremony ;  so  Uiat  the 
Paris-carriers  returned  laden  with  booty  the  fruit  of  their  robberies.' 
This  is  not  tbe  statement  of  a  royalist  writer.  The  Marseilles  rab- 
ble, who  were  employed  in  this  same  dreadful  service,  left  behind 
them  a  similar  character :  throughout  the  war  they  are  said  to  have 
been  as  cowardly  in  battle  as  they  were  ferocious  towards  those 
ivho  had  no  means  of  resistance,  llie  rabble  of  all  great  cities 
will  be  thus  far  alike, — ^that  in  all  of  them  the  worst  qualities  of 
human  nature  will  have  had  free  scope,  while  the  better  seeds 
have  perished  for  want  of  culture.  Of  such  men  the  republican 
levies  were  in  part  composed ;  in  part  they  consisted  of  a  widely 

different 
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different  race, — of  men  who  liad  entered  iviili  heart  and  soul  into 
the  revolution,  believing  tbal  it  was  the  cause  or  liberty,  of  Ituina- 
aity,  of  all  generous  feelings,  and  all  ennobling  hopes.  More  wil- 
linglj  would  these  men  have  served  upon  the  frontiers,  where  war 
WS9  ta/rietl  on  with  its  old  humanities.  In  La  Vendue  their  prin- 
ciples were  equally  concerned,  but  widely  <liffereiit  was  the  effect 
>  BTodaced ;  for  thciie  principles  v  hich,  to  themselves  at  least,  sancti- 
ted  all  iheir  exertions  against  a  foreign  invader,  and  made  the  cause 
ef  military  and  of  moral  duty  the  same,  when  they  svere  led  against 
)  llkarawn  countrymen,  produced  all  the  heart-hardening  feelings  of 
contempt,  hatred,  and  rancorous  enmity  ;  so  that  the  \('3r  sann  as- 
■nnied  a  character  of  ferocity  of  which  even  the  former  civil  wars 
of  France  (the  most  atrocious  upon  record)  afford  but  a  faint  proto- 
type. There  were  also  many  in  the  republican  armies  who  would 
tDore  willingly  have  foughl  on  the  other  side;  but  the  government  re- 
quired their  services,  and  they  preferred  acting  as  blind  instruments 
III  a  cause  which  they  inwardly  disliked,  to  the  more  imminent  ha- 
nrd  of  juinii^  the  royalists.  In  the  royalist  army  there  \va.s  a  want 
I  in  milibiry  subordination,  but  perfect  unity  of  principle  and  of  feel- 
ing: the  republicans  were  in  the  strangest  state  of  intrigue  and  dis- 
cord. TTie  deputies  of  llie  Convention,  and  the  commissioners  from 
Ae  constituted  popular  authoritieSj  were  T;otitinually  interfering 
with  the  generals,  opposing,  controu  ling,  threatening,  and  denounc- 
^  big  Ifaem  :  among  these  men  were  some  of  the  boldest  apostles  of 
■mrchy  and  atheism ;  wretches  who,  while  they  have  exhibited  to 
«U  posterity  a  proof  of  the  fatal  fruila  which  spring  from  such  seeds, 
^Mve  entailed  also  an  ineffaceable  disgrace  upon  their  country,  and 
wen  upon  human  nature.  The  disease  of  the  times  had  infected 
rthe  anny  through  all  its  ranks.  Every  man  vius  intriguing  against 
nose  above  him,  thinking  that  if  his  superiors  were  disgraced 
Br  KoUlotined,  he  should  gain  a  step,  and  overlooking  the  proba- 
Aality  that  that  step  also  would  be  a  step  towards  the  guillotine  for 
^^imself. 

Most  of  th«  generals  owed  their  appointment  to  their  connection 
ritbtfae  Jacubine  or  Cordelier  clubs,  then  rivalling  each  other  in 
wpularily  and  in  extravagant  wiokedness.  I'his  was  not  tlie  case 
nth  Quetiiieau.  Quetineau,  before  the  revolution,  had  served  as 
•  gr«aadier,  in  which  rank  Lescure  remembered  him,  and  knew  him 
lb  be  An  inoffensive  and  well-intentioned  man.  He  wished  for  a 
Rfonn  in  ihe  government;  like  the  majority  of  his  countrymen,  he 
bllowed  from  conviction  the  popular  cause,  obtained  promotion  by 
lis  merita,  and  had  left  his  corps  in  Belj^ium  on  leave,  for  the  pur- 
_lose  of  attending  hLs  own  family  atTnirs  at  Tliouars.  Here  his  cha- 
tacter  bad  made  him  many  friends ;  the  people  made  him  command- 
it  of  the  national  guards  by  acclmnation  ;  the  coniilituted  autho- 
D  2  ritiei 
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rities  wrole  in  his  bdimlf  to  the  minister  of  war ;  and  he  was 
appointed  general  of  divinon ;  he  had  not  intrigued  for  this  pro- 
motion, nor  even  desired  it,  acknowledging  always  thai  be  bad 
not  talents  for  a  general.  Greater  talents,  however^  would  not 
have  been  of  more  avail  in  the  circumstances  wherein  he  was  |^laced; 
at  Brcssuire,  his  disorderly  troops  had  refused  to  execute  the  orders 
which  he  gave  for  defending  the  place;  he  retreated  thence  to 
lliouars,  and  then  committed  the  error  of  supposing  himself  in 
safety  ;  the  next  day  he  was  informed  that  the  royalists  were  ad- 
vancing to  attack  him  there,  and  prepared  for  defence  when  it  was 
too  late.  The  town  is  strongly  situated,  and  defended  on  the  side 
of  the  Bocage  by  the  river  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  the  wai- 
ter of  which  1!^  kept  up  by  numerous  mill-dams,  so  that  it  can 
scarcely,  at  any  point,  be  forded.  There  are  four  points  where  it 
might  be  crossed  bv  bridges  or  by  a  ford  ;  all  these  QueUnetu  oc- 
cupied ;  but  his  dispositions  were  precipitately  made  aiid  ill  ex- 
ecuted. Lescure  and  Roche  Jaquelem  commenced  the  attack  at  the 
bridge  of  Vrine,  half  a  league  from  the  town ;  after  six  hours  feeble 
cannonade,  the  Vendeans  began  to  want  powder,  which  they  had 
spent  to  little  purpose.  Roche  Jaqueiein  went  in  search  of  a  sup- 
ply, and  Lescure,  being  left  alone  with  the  command,  perceiviMl  thai 
the  enemy  seemed  in  confusion,  and  he  seized  a  bayonet  and 
rushed  forward  to  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  calling  upon  the  troops 
to  follow  him ;  the  musket  shot  and  grape  were  flying  too  fast 
around,  and  not  a  man  followed ;  he  went  back  to  summon  then, 
wain  exhorted  them,  and  a  second  time  set  the  example ;  Us 
clothes  were  shot  through  in  many  places,  and  danger  had  mora 
effect  upon  their  minds  than  example.  A  third  time  he  repeated 
the  perilous  experiment;  one  peasant  followed  him.  Roche  Jaqoo^ 
lein  and  another  oiBc6r(La  For4t)  arrived  at  the  moment,  and  came  to 
join  bim ;  they  crossed  the  bridge,  and  Lescure  leapt  over  the  toe* 
jny's  intrenchment — die  peasant  received  a  wound :  Roche  Jaqodeia 
and  La  ForSt  got  over  unhurt;  the  troops  then  came  rushing  on  to 
Support  them,  and  the  passage  was  won.  Bonchamp  at  the  same 
time  won  the  ford.  They  advanced  against  the  town,  and  th€  pea* 
aanta  began  to  demolish  the  old  wall  with  pick-axes :  the  work  was 
too  slow.  Roche  Jaqueiein,  by  help  of  a  man's  shoulders,  got  upon 
the  top,  in  a  place  where  it  was  most  in  decay,  and  with  his  farads 
threw  down  the  stones.  In  this  way  a  kind  of  breach  was  made  ; 
which  shews  how  ill  the  defence  must  liave  been  conducted. 
Meantime  the  other  two  divisions  came  up,  and  Quetineau  capitu- 
hted  with  D*£lbfe  at  the  moment  when  Roche  Jaqueiein  and  Lea- 
cmre  had  forced  an  entrance.  No  excesses  were  committed :  tlae 
peasants  demanded  food  aifd  wine,  and  were  satisikd :  they  raeg 
ijbe  bdU,  went  to  chufcli  (o  itstum  thanks,  and  amused  themselves 
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by  bumiic  the  Tree  of  LJberty  and  the  papers  of  the  adminiBtraiion, 
— an  employmenl  uhich,  of  all  others,  seeined  to  afTonl  iheni  the 
most  delight.  Lescure  took  Quetineaii  to  his  ohii  quarters.  I 
■aw  your  sliutlers  closed,  Monsieur,  said  the  republican  general, 
»hen  I  left  Bressuire  :  you  thought  you  were  fot^otteii,  but  it  was 
not  for  want  of  memory  that  I  left  jou  at  liberty.  -Lescure  ihaiiLed 
him  for  bis  humanity,  and  told  him  he  was  at  liberty  to  go  where  be 
pleased:  '  but,'  added  he,  '  I  advise  you  to  remain  M'itli  us  :  your  opi- 
are  dilferent,  and  therefore  you  will  not  join  us,  but  y9u  may 
u  a  priwiier  un  parole,  aiid  you  shall  be  well  treated  :  if  you 
ntuni  to  tl>e  republicans  they  will  not  forgive  you  for  this  capitulH* 
6011,  iNdi>|>eusiible  as  it  is;  what  1  propose  is  an  asylum  against 
tbeir  vengeance.'  Quetineau  replied,  that  if  he  followed  this  advice 
be  should  be  deemed  a  traitor ;  that  he  had  done  his  duty,  and 
abould  be  able  to  prove  it ;  and  tliat  it  would  disLonour  hiui  if  it 
could  be  supposed  he  had  acted  otherwise.  He  had  sufficient  rea- 
«Mi  to  repent  this  confidence  in  his  own  innocence,  and  in  Ihejus- 
^ce  of  the  revolutionary  govemmenl.  Hvcn  Phelippeaux,  whose 
ianM  will  he  honourably  remembered  for  his  conduct  concern- 
ing La  Vendue,  accused  him  of  conxpiring  with  the  royalists,  and 
•etming  his  trust.  He  was  delivered  over  to  that  bloody  tribunal 
which  never  spared,  and  his  name  appears  among  the  18,6 IS  pcr- 
■Ons  wko  were  guillotined  by  the  National  Convention.  Start  not, 
grader,  in  unbelief — there  is  no  miijtake  in  the  figures.     U<,(}I5 

Sooawereguiliotined  in  France  between  thc2 1  «t  September,  179*, 
the  '25\h  October,  1793;  and  even  this  is  but  a  small  part 
tbe  judicial  murders  which  were  committed  during  that  lime ! 
^dictionary  has  been  published  of  the  persons  who  suffered  death  : 
llbe  litfcontains  merely  their  names,  designations,  and  the  dale  of 
'Jdieir  eiecution — and  it  tills  two  octavo  volumes  of  500  pages  each, 
i^o8el5  printed  in  double  columns. 

Twenty  caissons,  twelve  pieces  of  cannon,  and  six  thousand 
Ifauakels,  fell  into  the  royalists'  hands;  many  of  ihe  soldiers 
"jmned  ihem,  and,  what  was  of  more  importance,  some  excellent 
M&cen  llladly  took  the  opportunity  of  acting  in  coiiforniity  to  their 

K'liciplca.  There  were  so  many  men  in  the  stale  waiting  only 
an  occasion  of  taking  the  royal  side,  that  the  long  duration  6f 
jacobins  is  mora  to  [>e  imputed  to  the  dereliction  of  duty  on 
^be  part  of  the  emigrants,  and  the  timidity  or  imbeciltity  of  the 
fRinccs' councils,  than  to  all  the  exertions  of  ibe  revolutionary  rulers, 
«  even  the  enthusiasm  of  their  adherents.  From  TTiouars  th^ 
inarched  upon  Parthenay,  which  was  evacuated  at  their  approach  ; 
4ey  next  attacked  and  won  La  ChStaigneraie,  wliich  was  defended 
by  three  or  four  ^ousand  men  under  General  Clialbos.  Some  dis> 
~  '  ivcfecommitted  here,  in  which  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
D  3  deserters 
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deserters  took  the  lead.  The  peasants  were  then  no  longer  to  be 
retained :  they  had  now  been  many  days  frpm  home,  and  home  tbey 
were  resolved  to  go ;  those  who  had  the  most  booty  wishing  to  se« 
cure  it,  according  to  M.  Beauchamp.  On  the  morrow,  only  7000 
men  were  left  of  the  Grand  Army ;  with  great  difficulty  between  d 
and  dOOO  more  were  collected.  They  advanced  to  Vouvart,  where 
the  priests,  who  had  been  hitherto  disguised,  resumed  their  habits, 
and  officiated  in  the  church,  praying  that  they  might  enter  Fonte* 
nay  victoriously  on  the  morrow.  Chalbos  had  retired  upon  thb 
town ;  he  dispatched  his  troops  to  meet  them ;  the  disproportion 
of  numbers  was  not  such  as  to  intimidate  the  republicans ;  they 
managed  their  cavalry  well,  and  the  royalists  were  repulsed  and 
routed.  Four  hundred  were  killed  ;  two  hundred  made  prisoners; 
D'£lb6e  was  wounded.     Lescure  and  Roche  Jaquelein  saved  six 

Kns ;  all  the  r^t  of  the  artillery  (and  Marie  Jeanne  with  it)  was 
It.  Any  other  men  would  have  been  in  despair  at  this  reverse;*- 
their  powder  was  gone,  no  man  having  more  than  a  single  cartridge 
left ;  and  the  peasantry  had  lost  that  confidence  in  which  so  mudi 
of  their  strength  consisted.  But  the  leaders  had  advanced  too  far 
to  recede ;  they  affected  a  gaiety  which  they  did  not  feel ;  they 
spoke  of  speedy  revenge,  and  called  upon  the  priests  to  exert  their 
influence  upon  the  people.  The  priests  declared  that  God  had  per- 
mitted this  calamity  to  punish  them  for  their  depredations  at  La 
Ch&taigneraie.  He  sudden  appearance  of  a  bishop  ampi^  them 
contributed  more  than  any  thing  to  excite  their  hopes  and  revive  their 
expectations.  A  volunteer  had  been  made  prisoner  at  Tbouar^ 
who  said  that  he  was  a  priest,  and  had  been  forcibly  enrolled  id  a  re- 
publican army;  and  he  requested  to  see  one  of  the  royalist  officerii 
who  he  said  had  been  his  fellow  colleague.  The  officer  at  once 
recognized  him  for  the  Abb£  Guyot  de  Folleville.  The  Abb£ 
asserted  that  some  recusant  bishops  had  secretly  consecrated  him 
bishop  of  Agra,  and  that  the  pope  had  appointed  him  vicar  aposto- 
lical of  the  western  dioceses  in  France.  In  this  story  ther^  was  not 
«  word  of  truth ;  but  there  seems  to  have  been  no  other  motive  for 
the  imposition  than  vanity,  and  a  desire  of  enjoying  as  much  dia^ 
tinction  as  possible  while  his  part  lasted  ;  for  certain  it  ia  that  he 
served  the  royalists  faithfully,  and  died  in  their  cause.  He  was 
without  talents,  or  any  strength  of  mind ;  the  bishop  of  Agra  how- 
ever became  a  great  personage,  both  aqaong  royalbts  and  republi- 
can9  ;  he  enjoyed  the  honour  attached  to  his  habit,  till  he  was  taken 
imsooer^  and  the  title  itself  tilT  he  laid  bis  head  upon  the  block. 

Had  it  been  proposed  to  the  Vendean  leaders  to  .practise  such  an 
imposition  upon  the  people,  they  would  have  been  shocked  at  the 
profane  suggestion.  The  tale  which  he  told  was  in  itself  not  impro- 
bable;  it  obtained  universal  belief;  and  he  appeared  upon  the  stage 
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at  a  moment  V hen  some  such  stimulus  was  especially  requiied. 
He  arrivf  d  at  Chattlloii  on  die  very  day  of  the  defeat,  in  liis  ac- 
knowledged L-Iiaijcter;  uHiciuledpuntifically,  and  distributed  his  epis- 
copal bltssiuK  to  a  people  wlioin  the  presence  uf  such  a  personage 
intoxicated  wiihjoy  :  all  their  enlliusiasm  returned,  and  they  thought 
ouly  ul'  revenging  themselves  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  for  tlieii 
Ute  reverse.  Clnilhos  had  advanced  and  occupied  La  Ch^taigiie- 
nie.  Bonchamp,  «ho,  after  the  capture  of  that  place,  had  eepa- 
nied  from  the  Oraiid  Army,  rejiiin^d  it,  and  Chalbos  retired  upon 
Fuiitenay  at  their  approach  ;  thtty  pursued  him,  singing:  their  litany 
as  they  went.  It  was  on  the  )6ih  that  Ibey  hud  been  defeated.  On 
the  24lh  they  toiik  the  same  position  in  which  they  had  suffered  so 
nuch,  M.  Ueauchamp  states  their  numbers  at  3i,000.  Chalbos 
was  posted  beloie  the  town  with  IO,0(K>  troops,  and  a  numerous 
ftrtillery..  Before  the  attack  began,  the>priests  nbsolved  the  Catho- 
lic army.  Some  of  the  men  asked  for  cartridges.  BeauvoUier 
pointed  to  the  republicans  and  answered.  You  will  get  tliem  there. 
^lloiit,  mes  ei'Jans!  said  the  generals,  there  is  no  powder,  and  the 
cannon  must  be  taken  with  clubs  ;  we  nmsPrecover  Marie-Jeanne. 
It  is  who  can  run  ihe  best !  Lescure's  suldiers,  as  at  the  bridge  of 
Vrine,  hesitated  uhen  he  led  ihe  way  ;  he  halted,  when  at  some 
distance  before  them,  and  endeavoured  to  cheer  them  on  with  cries 
of  Vive  le  liot !  A  fire  of  grape-shot  which  was  opened  upon  him 
tore  one  of  his  boots  and  broke  one  of  his  spurs  ;  but  he  was  not 
Hounded.  '  See,'  my  friends,  he  exclaimed,  '  the  tilues  do  not 
know  how  to  lire!'  The  peasants  then  rushed  forward.  In  the 
■idvl  of  their  career,  they  came  to  a  great  cross,  and  though  within 
Veach  of  the  enemy's  cannon,  they  all  knelt  before  it.  One  of  the 
teaden  would  have  hurried  them  on.  Lesciire  rjuietly  bade  him  let 
tbem  say  their  prayers.  Tlie  other  party  hud  also  their  stimulants 
of  zeai.  Seven  deputies  from  the  Convention  weie  present,  encou- 
I»ing  |be  troops  in  battle  with  exhortations  and  example.  In 
Mtite  of  all  their  efforts,  their  discipline,  and  their  immerous  urlillery, 
Bey  were  defeated  by  the  half-armed  and  disorderly  peasants,  who 
'pniered  the  town,  and  spared  all  who  laid  down  their  arms.  But 
Me  of  the  republicans  having  taken  up  the  musket  which  he  had 
Arown  down,  and  grievously  wuunded  Bonchamp,  the  peasants 
Ukd  put  to  death  every  Blue  whom  tliey  foinid  in  that  Htrcct,  tliat 
|b«  criminal  might  not  escape.  Two-and-forly  pieces  of  cannon 
|b1I  into  the  conquerors'  hands,  and  Marie-Jeanne,  tu  iheir  great 
exutiation,  was  recovered,  though  23,000  francs  had  been  promised 
Co  die  republican  soldiers  who  should  bring  it  off.  Two  chests  of 
VBiignuts  also  were  taken, — tlie  lirst  of  which  the  royahsls  had  got 
possession.  One  of  tliese  was  destroyed  tiy  the  men,  who  burnt 
■pme,  tore  others,  and  curled  their  hair  with  the  rest:  thegeoerals 
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were  in  tiiiTe  to  picsenc  the  oilier  chest,  which  conlain^cl  ftbMt 
900.000  francs ;  and  endorsing  ihe  bilU  v  itti  the  words  Bon,  un  mM 
rft(  IRoj,  ihev  eppUed  them  to  the  use  of  the  army.  But  the  moM 
gratiMiig  result  of  the  victory  was  the  dilivering  of  the  prisuncrt 
who  hill  been  Iskcii  in  the  former  action,  and  liad  betii  tried  tha 
preceding  evening,  but  by  ifome  unusual  delay  in  the  piocredings  rf 
a  French  niiliiary  tribunal,  had  not  yet  been  executed.  Their  pt9- 
setvation  was  not  more  fortunate  (or  themselves  than  for  three  <» 
four  Uioufiand  republicans  who  in  this  rever.>e  of  fortune  were  at  (tM 
mercy  of  the  Vendeana.  It  was  debated  in  what  manner  to  disposer 
these  prisoners  whom  it  was  impossible  to  guard,  and  uhn  were  nM 
to  be  tnisted,  if  dismissed  upon  their  parole.  Marshal  Donnissail 
priTposed  the  easy  expedient  of  cropping  them,  that  they  might  M 
known  again,  and  punished  if  taken  a  second  time  in  arms.  Moiek 
was  expected  fnim  the  repbrt  which  they  wotild  spread  uf  the  «>•• 
duct  and  strength  of  the  roydlists; — but  the  Marchioness  ackuoW^ 
ledges  that  revolutionary  opinions  were  more  widely  diffused,  ud 
had  taken  deeper  root  than  the  leaders  imagined  :  and  in  the  otbtt 
provinces  the  peasant ry^nd  the  nobles  were  not  connected  by  bomls 
of  good  will  as  in  La  Vendue. 

After  this  victory  it  was  debated  whether  to  attack  Les  Sables  ttt 
Niort ;  the  latter  should  have  been  their  object ;  its  capttirewonM 
have  laid  open  Rochelle  and  Rochefort, — and  with  those  ports  te 
their  hands,  they  might  have  received  prompt  and  efficacious  iWJ»* 
port  from  England;  but  while  the  chiefs  dcliheraled,  the  man 
became  weary  of  expecting  orders,  and  di»i>erscd  that  ihey  migtit 
have  the  pleasure  of  recounting  their  exploits  at  home.  The  leadm 
remained  three  days  at  Fontenay,  duringwhich  time  they  appointed 
a  superior  Council  of  Administration,  with  the  bishop  of  Agra  fM  , 
president,  and  coniposet!  of  persons  whose  age  or  profession  rell- 
dered  them  unsuitable  for  arms.  The  Abbe  Bemier  soon  becatnk 
the  leading  member ; — first  he  appeared  in  the  character  of  an  el©* 
qitent  and  ardent  preacher — ne\t  he  displayed  considerable  miKtaf} 
and  political  talents — and  finally  discovered  an  overweening  vanity 
a  seltitih  ambition,  and  a  spirit  of  intrigue  injurious  to  the  cause  iB 
which  he  was  engaged,  and  fatal  to  Iris  own  reputation.  ChatillOB 
was  made  the  residence  of  the  Council,  and  the  centre  of  the  Toy*alis(i^ 
operations.  The  Convention  now  perceived  the  importance  of  lh« 
insurrection  ;  the  extent  of  the  danger  had  been  concealed  byth* 
Brissotine  minister  Le  Brun ;  he  had  not  reported,  as  he  ought  M 
have  done,  the  representations  which  General  Berruyer  made  bf 
the  evil,  and  this  furnished  Just  matter  of  accusation  against  him 
when  his  death  had  been  determined  by  the  Jacobines.  Biron,  ft 
duke  under  the  old  r^ime,  a  republican  against  his  conscience  i» 
these  perilous  times,  the  unfortunate  representative  of  an  ill-fated 
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fanilyi  was  appointed  commatider-in-chief.     Amon^  tbe  subortli- 

■ale  generaU,  Suiilerre  tht;  brewer  coniniunded  aome  Parisian  levies, 

knowit  by  the  name  uf  Let  hins  de  cinq  ce/ils  iirres,  the  price  for 

which  moat  of  ihcm  served  as  substittitea,  and  cqitnlly  uotoriuus  fur 

their  wint  of  Uiaciphne  and  want  of  coiirajje.      Uctathineiits  also 

were  drawn  from  the  Army  of  the  Xorth,  and  sent  uuder  VVester- 

■unn — tbe  man  who  on  tiic  lOtli  of  Augtut  first  forced  Ilia  way 

,   jato  the  Tuileries.     llie   leiiiforceiiients  were  sent  ^vilh  alt   po»i- 

r  Jpie  speed  by  land  and  by  water,  aud  reached  Saumur  from  Paris  in 

k  tfiUT  day>;  in  a  short  tioie  40,'XM)  men,  Iialf  of  whom  were  troops 

I  jof  the  line,  occupied  that  city,   MontreuJI,  Thouars,  Dou^,  aud 

[  JjTieluers.     Nevertheless  the  royalists  got  possession    of   the  two 

t  Jitter  pJiicvs,  and  afterwards  entered  Montreuil,  more  through  tha 

I  J^apacity  of  the   republican  general  Lygonier,  than  by  «ny  well- 

T  f>oi>certed  movements  of  their  own.     TTiat  general,  therefore,  m  as 

J  displaced,  and  Menou  (the  Alidallali  Metiou  of  Egypt)  succeeded 

■4un.      It  was  next  deterniined  to  undertake  some  minor  operations 

■  •fKvious  to  an  attack  upon  Saumur;   but  the  peasantry  were  healed 

~|Hth  success,  and  insisted  upon  being  led  against  that  town  without 

Such  was  their  disorder,  that  in  the  course  of  the  attack 

ft>4|itey  tired  twice  upon  their  own  men  j  and  u hen,  for  the  first  time, 

y  were  opposed  to  some  cuirassiers,  and  saw  that  their  musket- 

lot  did  no  execution,  they  took  panic  and  ded.     '^Tliis  would  have 

roved  fatal  if  two  caissons  had  not  overturned  upon  a  fariilge, 

teclced  the  cuirassiers  in  pursuit,  aiHl  thus  given  Mari^ny  time  to 

lose  of  his  artillery  to  advantage,  while  Lescure  rallied  tlie  nin- 

Marceau,  who  afterwards  obtained  a  high  reputation  among 

;  French  generals,  lirat  distinguished  himself  in  this  action,  by 

_,  at  llie  imiiiinent  risk  of  his  own  life,    the    rcpreseotative 

wrbotte,  one  ol  those  stem  JacobJties  who,  when  condemned  to 

h  under  the  Directory,  stabbed  themselves  at  tlie  bar,  and  handed 

e  bloody  knife  one  to  another.     1'here  occurred  in  tliis  action  a 

which  shews  that  tbe  republicans  were  not  less  capa- 

ieof  heroic  self-devotion  than  their  opiKinenls.  A  troop  of  cavalry 

I  entered  against  a  battery  of  die  Vendeans.     '  Where  do  you 

1  me  i"  said  the  commander,  seeing  clearly  the  destruction  to 

_         i  he  WM  exposed.     '  To  death,'  replied  General  Couslard — 

lithe  Mfety  of  the  Republic  requires  it.'     Weisseii  (such  was  tbe 

Uind«)''s  name)  instantly  obeyed, — bilt  tlie  intantry  refused  lo 

[  him  there,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  troops,  as  he  had 

t,  were  sacrificed.     The  place,  however,  in  spite  of  all  bluii* 

I,  accidents,  and  confusion,  was  -won.     Eighty  pieceii  of  cannon 

:  taken  here,  muskets  out  of  number,  ammunition  in  abun- 

,  aud  in  the  course  of  five  days  1  ),000  prisoners  Lad  been 

made. 
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made,  alt  of  whom  were  cro|»ped  and  dismissed.  Quetitwau  wW 
found  in  confinement  in  the  castle,  and  Leacnre  again  invited  him 
to  remain  under  the  protection  of  the  Royyiists  who  knew  how  to 
respect  an  honest  and  humane  man,  notwithstanding  anydiffereim 
of  polilical  opinion.  He  replied,  thul  he  could  not  bear  the  impu- 
tation of  treachery  which  ihis  would  fix  npon  him;  and  moreover 
by  so  acting  he  should  expose  bis  wife  to  the  vengeance  of  die 
government ;  but  he  observed  that  the  Austrians  were  masters  of 
Flanders,  and  the  royalists  victorious  in  La  Vendue;  that  tha 
counter-revolution  would  be  etlecttd,  and  France  dismembered  by 
strangers.  Lescurc  replied,  tbe  royalists  would  never  sufl'er  it,  but 
would  fight  for  the  French  territory,  '  Ah,  Monsieur,'  exclaimed 
Quetincau,  '  it  is  then  that  I  will  serve  with  you.  I  luve  the  glory, 
of  my  country — and  this  is  my  patriotism.'  The  people  of  Saumur 
were  at  tJie  lime  },houting  Vive  le  Rot !  He  opened  the  wiudwH-^ 
and  cried  out,  '  Rahcals  !  the  other  day  you  accused  me  of  betray* 
ing  the  republic,  and  now  you  cry  Vive  le  Roi,  for  fear!  I  ap- 
peal to  the  Vcndeans  if  1  have  ever  done  this  !'  But  integrity  availed 
nothing  under  the  Jacobine  government.  Quetineau  was  put  la 
death.  His  wife  went  to  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  exclaimed 
'  Vive  le  Roi !'  that  she  also  might  be  sent  to  the  guillotine:  atid^ 
as  in  jnnumerable  other  instances,  they  instantly  condemned  her.  i 
Lescure  was  wounded  at  the  capture  of  Saumur  :  before  he  left 
the  army  to  late  care  of  his  wound  he  assembled  tbe  leaders,  ob* 
served  how  necessary  it  was  that  there  should  he  a  commander-iit*^ 
chief,  and  proposed  CaUielineau — a  nomination  in  every  respect 
proper  and  politic,  and  which  gave  general  satisfaction.  'Hie  offiv. 
cers  at  this  time  assumed  a  strange  costume,  which  gave  tliem  much 
tlie  appearance  of  banditti.  Red  handkerchiefs  are  the  manufao 
lure  of  that  country.  Roche  Jaquelein  wore  them  round  hia  heM(> 
rotuid  his  neck,  and  several  round  his  waist  to  carry  his  pistob 
there.  At  Fonlenay  the  Blues  had  been  heard  saying,  *  Aim  at  lb* 
red  handkerchief,'  and  for  thia  reason  the  officers  advised  RocW 
Jaquelein  to  leave  them  off;  but  as  he  would  not  be  persuaded,  tbc^ 
took  to  the  same  fashion,  that  it  might  not  be  ihe  means  of  expo* 
sing  him  to  individual  danger.  It  was  determined  to  keep  poaaes>. 
5ion  of  Saumur,  as  thereby  tliey  became  masters  of  the  course  ot 
the  Loire,  and  commanded  a  communication  between  the  twA' 
banks;  it  was  necessary  that  the  ciminander  should  be  a  man  «ho 
enjoyed  Uie  confidence  of  the  peasantry, and  Roche  Jaquelein,  much 
against  his  inclination,  and  perhaps  against  his  judgment  also,  «'«■, 
appointed  to  this  unlit  service.  The  men  were  as  unwilling  to  subs 
mil  to  this  inactive  duty  as  lh«ir  leaders;  it,  was  necessary  to  detep-. 
mine  that  four  peasants  from  every  parish  should  serve  there,  iofi 
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eight  days  at  a  time,  at  a  pay  of  fourteen  sols  per  da; — this  being  ttie 
first  time  thai  pay  was  proposed.  A  moat  imporlunl  operation  was 
at  this  rime  planned.  Lescure, .having  leisure  during  his  confine- 
ment with  his  U'onnd  to  ihink  of  such  things,  wrote  a  coniphmen- 
tary  letter  to  Charelte,  with  whom  till  then  there  had  been  no  cam- 
tnuiiication  ;  a  correspondence  followed,  which. ended  in  concerting 
an  attack  npon  Nantes.  Charette  was  to  approach  from  the  left 
bank  ;  iheOruiid  Army  croHsed  at  Saiimur,  and  Stofflet,  (o  induce 
the  peusanis  to  qnit  their  own  country,  for  their  ardour  was  again 
■batinc,  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed,  unknown  to  the  other  leaders, 
Aal  all  uhn  remained  would  be  reputed  cowards.  His  immediate 
purpose  was  answered,  but  the  injudicious  means  drew  away  also 
Ibe  greater  part  of  the  garrison  of  Haumur.  Angers  was  evacui^led 
at  their  approach,  and  here  the  Prince  de  Talmont,  second  son  of 
the  Due  dc  la  Tr^monille,  Joined  the  royalists:  he  was  the- first 
of  Ibe  court- nobility  who  fought  in  Franre,  and  the  only  one  who 
■as  taken  arms  in  hand. 

The  siege  of  Nantes  is  considered  by  General  Turreau  as  per- 
haps the  most  important  military  event  of  the  Revolution.  '  Per- 
kps,'  he  says  in  French  phrase,  '  the  destinies  uf  the  Republic 
were  attached  to  the  resistance  of  that  town.'  There  is,  indeed, 
peal  reason  to  believe  that  its  capture  at  that  time  would  have  been 
decisive  :  Bretagne  would  have  risen  in  arms,  and  the  coast  would 
tive  been  open  to  England  and  to  the  emigrants.  General  Cnn- 
daux  commanded  there  ;  his  history,  as  given  by  the  Comie  de 
Puisaye,  whose  most  intimate  friend  he  had  been  before  the  Revo- 
'lution,  gives  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  efifecls  which  revolutions 
aroduce  upon  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men.  From  principle, 
f  nom  feeling,  from  a  sense  of  religious  and  political  duty,  Canclaux 
wasa  royalist.  Rigid  in  his  own  conduct,  indulgent  toward  others, 
jgaaSeiztedly  pious,  singularly  amiable  in  all  the  relations  of  life, — 
<M  obliging  and  as  beneficent  as  man  could  be,  he  was  beloved  by 
'^  who  knew  him,  and  by  all  wlio  were  under  his  command. 
.'Puisaye  knew  him  as  the  husband  of  n  wife  whom  he  had  loved 
'■Ota  her  childhood,  and  to  whom  he  was  passionately  attached  ; — 
I  knew  him  also  as  a  widower,  and  it  waji  his'practice  to  visit  her 
nve,  till  political  eventsgave  him  other  occupations.  The  Prince 
e  Conti  bad  been  his  palion,  and  he  remained  in  France,  only 
ecause  the  prince  did  not  emigrate.  He  entered  the  army,  having, 
ft  the  Comte  dc  Puisaye  believes,  ttie  example  of  Monk  in  his 
0UDd.  He  was  employed  to  fight  against  the  truest  friends  of  the 
llBonarchy,  the  bravest  and  most  devoted  royalists ;  he  was  sur- 
ivouoded  by  spies  und  by  executioners  ;  and  this  man,  says  his  friend, 
i^ade  by  lii»  education,  by  his  principles,  by  bis  feelings,  and  by 
.^  habits  of  a  long  life,  to  set  an  example  to  bis  fellows  of  the 
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practice  of  evet  y  virtue, — ended  in  becoming  tlie  deplorable  nutra- 
mciit  of  every  crime.  To  such  comec|ueiiceii  rfoei  lh«  man  expose 
himself  who  deviates  from  the  straight  putli ! — The  second  iu  cota> 
Diand,  Beysser,  was  a  fierce  Republican,  of  the  most  energetic  du- 
racter,  ubo  committed,  with  all  the  arduur  of  ret olutioiiarr  furr, 
the  crimes  and  cruelties  in  which  Canclauit  coldk,  TcluctuaUj,  MM 
it  may  perhaps  be  said,  more  guiltily  porticipatetf.  Two  rMireeea* 
tatives  were  in  the  city,  Merlin  of  Uituoy  and  Gilet.  Terrified  at 
tlieir  danger,  tliey  would  have  abandoned  Nantes,  but  CanclaiUf 
declnred  that  he  would  answer  for  its  safety;  and  the  people,  wbs 
dreaded  Charclle,  having  the  example  of  Machecoul  before  thdir 
eyes,  supported  him.  Miserable  state  of  things  !  even  those  whii 
sincerely  wished  for  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  and  thf 
retuni  of  that  order  whicR  allowed  every  man  to  pursue  his  om 
occtipations  in- peace,  fought  now  in  self-defence  for  a  guvenunatt 
which  they  abhorred.  Such  tvas  die  effect  of  the  repnt.ttion  wtiiclj 
C h are tte's  army  had  acquired  for  cruelly, — a  charge  fioin  which  ibv 
Grand  Army  was  «ot  altogether  exempt,  notwithstanding  the  exert 
tiuiis  of  Lescure  and  Roche  Jaquelem;  for  it  appears  by  the  Meimnii 
of  tlie  Marchioness,  that  Mar^iy  never  spared  a  prisoner,  aul 
persisted,  in  spile  of  all  remonstrance,  in  this  inhuman  system,  ftom 
a  false  notion  that  such  barbrtrity  was  politic.  Large  and  ill-d^ 
fended  as  Nantes  was,  it  would  probably  have  fallen,  but  for  soom' 
uf  the  accidents  of  war.  Among  the  lii'st  causes  of  the  fiiilure  of 
tlie  expedition,  the  absence  of  Lescure  and  Roche  Jaquelein  matt 
be  accounted.  The  personal  exertions  of  both  would  have  dom 
much,  their  presence  more  ;  for  those  officers  and  soldiers  had  now 
mostly  dispersed  who  would  have  followed  them.  A  delay  wbicb 
had  not  been  calculated  was  another  cause.  Charette  made  hit 
attack  at  tlic  hour  appointed,  and  wns  repulsed  before  Cathelineso 
arrived.  The  Prince  dc  Talmont  committed  an  error  in  occupyitw 
a  road  which  ought  to  have  been  left  open  for  die  Hying  repi^Iir 
cans;  theywere  flying  when  lie  drove  them  back,  and  then  taking 
courage  from  despair,  they  rallied  and  mode  head.  Lastly,  Catha- 
lineau  was  mortally  wounded,  and  many  other  chiefs  fell.  Tha 
loss  c0t;ctually  disheartened  llie  peasant*, — they  crossed  the  river 
in  boats, — the  right  bank  was  abandoned,  and  the  army  dispersed. 
And  the  people  of  Nantes  saved  themselves  from  the  royaliatB — to 
become  the  victims  of  Carrier  ! 

Birnn  meantime  had  arrived,  and  taken  the  command  at  JNiorl; 
fmmwhichplaceheallowedWestermann  with  his  advanced  guards 
penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  Bocage.  Lescure,  whose  arm 
was  in  a  sling,  and  who  bad  not  yet  recovered  from  the  fever 
which  his  wound  occasioned,  collected  the  peasants  to  oppose  him, 
anil  took  post  at  Parthenay.     'ITic  patrole  neglected  their  duty, 

and 
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and  LeSCUte  narrowly  estajied  being  taken  in  liis  bed.  Rotle 
Jaqueleinhad  not  been  more  furtiuiale  in  biii  ill-clioaen  sinlioii; — 
he  who  before  Nantes  might  so  probably  have  ltd  the  Veiicieaiia  to 
victory,  could  not  persuade  tliem  to  remain  at  their  post  st  Sauiuur ; 
one  a^er  another  departed  to  look  after  thtiir  farms  and  their  oxen ; 
till  at  length,  in  spite  of  every  exertion,  lie  liad  oitly  eight  soldiers 
l«ft.  Foreseeing  this,  he  had  sent  into  the  Bocage  as  much  srlillery 
ind  ammunition  as  he  conid  remove  ;  and  leaving  Saumur  in  time, 
le  joined  Leacure  after  his  escnpe  from  Partlicnay,  and  retired  with 
}6m  to  Chalillon,  in  hopes  of  rallying  the  army  there.  From  Par- 
dienay  Westermann  advanced  to  Amaillou,  and  set  fire  to  tlie 
village.  This  was  the  commencement  of  that  atrocious  system 
which  the  republicans  from  that  time  unrelentingly  purtiued.  Next 
he  marched  upon  CHsson ;  wrote  from  thence  an  extravagant  dis- 
patch to  the  Convention,  boasting  that  he  had  at  length  got  to  the 
dwelling  of  Lescure,  that  monster  vomited  from  hell,  and  sent  his 
wiQ  aud  bis  portrait  as  tropliit?.  tic  then  burnt  the  chateau  to  the 
(TOlind,  and  consumed  all  tlie  stores  of  provisions  which  had  been 
»llected  there.  From  thence  he  advanced  upon  Chatillon,  where 
•very  exertion  bad  been  made  to  collect  a  force  to  resist  him : 
I^scure  had  even  sent  his  wife  into  the  neighbouring  parishes  to 
■otmd  tlie  tocsin  and  harangue  the  peasants.  It  was  immediately 
after  the  defeat  at  Nantes ;  the  atrocious  system  of  tlie  Blues  had 
Itrnfied  the  people  :  tlieir  first  thought  vtas  to  put  their  wives  and 
'  " 'rec  in  safety.  Scarcely  :)000  men  could  be  collected :  widi 
it  was  intended  to  cover  Chatillon ;  but  they  were  without  liopc^ 
bII  times  they  lost  their  courage  v  hen  they  were  to  act  on  the 
Acfeosive;  and  now  every  circumstance  tended  to  dishearten  them. 
Westermann  entered  Chatillon,  and,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom, 
Iwnmitted  no  cruelties  there;  but  he  set  fire  to  the  neighbouring 
ttaleau  belonging  to  Roche  Jaquelein,  and  made  the  constitutional 
tub(^  of  St.  Maixent  perform  TV  Dciim  for  his  success.  The 
Ttedean  chiefs  were  not  inactive; — they  collected  the  wreck  of  the 
innj  from  Nantes;  and  the  peasants,  recovering  from  their  first 
iiltotiiihntent,  breathed  only  the  most  e.vasperated  hatred  against 
J^  government  which  had  condemned  iticir  comitry  to  be  laid  w  aste 
with  Are  and  sword,  and  iht;  men  who  were  the  guilty  agenLs  of 
fjtacb  enormities.  They  collected  ii»  great  force;  their  movements 
were  as  rapid  and  as  bold  as  those  of  Westermann  himself;  and 
ttey  had  the  advantage  of  acting  upon  their  own  ground.     I'he 

fcobine  general  was  not  insensible  of  lib  danger :  be  had  forced 
a  the  army  !i!00d  national  guards  from  St.  Maixent  and  Farthe- 
hy,  mostly  fiithers  of  families,  and  lie  had  written  to  Biron  to  ad- 
Wnce  «itfa  all  speed  and  support  him.  But  Biron  remained  in- 
l^ve  at  Niort,  and  Westermann  allowed  himself  to  be  surprized 
'^  dm-ing 
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during  ilie  night ; — his  infantry  were  cut  lo  pieces — ihe  \\hole  of 
his  artillery  and  a  nun  in  it  lion  taken, — and  he  himself  only  escapect 
with  about  500  cavalry  by  the  speed  of  their  horses.  A  frightful 
massacre  was  committc-d  by  ihe  conquerors,  Marigny  leading  tltcB 
on  in  spite  of  all  D'Elbee's  exertions. 

Westermann  was  summoned  to  Paris,  to  answer  for  this  defeat^ 
hut  his  hour  was  not  yet  come,  and  the  measure  of  his  crimes  wW 
not  yet  full:  the  porty  to  which  he  had  attached  himself  wer6  W 
full  power,  and  to  this  circumstance  he  owed  his  acquittui,  nut  Ui 
the  unquestionable  fact  that  he  had  served  the  government  wiw 
lidelily.  Another  attempt  was  made  by  the  republicans  to  entei^ 
the  Bocage  from  the  side  of  Anjou  by  the  Pont  de  Ce :  the 
royalists  gave  them  battle  ;  on  boih  sides  great  blunders  were  coiii-> 
mitted,  and  the  Blues  gained  an  nnprotitahle  victory,  l^nchamp^ 
who  was  just  recovered  from  n  former  wound,  had  his  elbow  shat- 
tered ;  and  this  in  its  consequences  was  of  more  importance  to  his 
party  than  the  loss  of  the  day.  I'iiree  dajs  after  the  royalists  at- 
tacked the  enemy  near  Vihiers,  and  obtained  a  most  reniark'abla 
victory.  None  of  their  generals  were  present;  but  the  Ab)i6 
Beriiier  persuaded  the  men  that  they  were  in  [he  lield,  and  he  in 
great  measure  directed  the  movemenla :  they  knew  that  Santerre 
was  with  the  Blues,  and  they  had  the  strongest  desire  to  take  hin 
prisoner,  and  chain  him  In  an  iron  cage,  as  a  punishment  for  ib« 
part  which  he  had  borne  at  the  death  of  the  king — he  only  escaped 
by  making  his  horse  leap  a  msU  sii*  feet  high.  Turreau  calls  tbi« 
u  most  frightful  defeat :  the  troops  were  not  rallied  till  they  reached 
Chinon,  fifteen  leagues  from  the  scene  of  action :  only  4000  men 
could  be  collected  three  days  after  the  battle ;  and  some  of  the  fu' 
gitives  did  not  think  themsL'lvcs  safe  till  they  reached  Paris.  At 
this  time  Cathelineau  died  of  the  wounds  which  he  had  received 
before  Nantes;  and  D'Elbec,  by  an  intrigue  of  his  own,  was  chosen 
to  succeed  him  in  the  command.  Bonchamp,  who  ought  to  have 
been  appointed,  was  absent  at  the  time,  because  of  his  wound, 
and  Lcscure  also  was  ill,  and  ignorant  of  what  was  going  on; 
There  were  cabals  also  in  the  republican  army  :  a  wretch  named 
Rossignol,  who  had  been  a  journeyman  goldsmith  at  Paris,  was  em- 
ployed under  Biron  \  he  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  attack  of 
the  Bastille,  and  boasted  of  his  share  in  the  Seplcinber  massacre^ 
holding  out  his  right  arm,  and  saying  that  it  had  dispatched  sixty- 
three  Carmelite  priests.  Biron  arrested  this  YiiHian  for  his  mu- 
linous  discourse  and  for  the  atrocities  which  he  committed ;  but 
diese  were  the  triumphant  days   of  anarchy,  and  such  men  wer* 
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ihe  popular  heroes.  Biron  vos  accused  before  tlie  Convention, 
aild  the  arrest  of  lliia  brave  patriot  was  one  of  his  crimes.  An 
cx-iioble  coiilrf  expect  no  mercy, — he  was  delivered  over  to  the 
revolutionnry  tribunal,  and,  on  frivolous  charges  of  conspiring 
aguinst  the  republic,  was  condemned  to  the  death  which  he  felt  to 
be  his  proper  punishment  for  having  served  it.  His  words  upon  t)ie 
Kaflold  were — '  I  have  been  false  to  iny  God,  my  order,  and  my 
tiii|;:  I  die  full  of  faith  and  repen  lance.'  How  must  this  man  have 
ifinvied  Leuure  and  Roche  Jaquelein,  when  he  was  commanding 
.ijgainat  ihem  and  aeekiuij  their  destruction  !  Rossignol  was  ap- 
'ttointcd  to  succeed  him.  M.  Beauchamp  calls  this  monster  brave, 
.vank,  and  disinterested  ; — his  past  history  has  already  been  noticed, 
i^nd  his  after  conduct  perfectly  corresponded  to  these  hopeful  be- 
.J^lnninga ! 

Tbe  Brissotines  had  now  paid  the  earthly  penalty  of  dieir  errors 
—errors  arising  from  presumption,  ignorance,  iireligion,  the  shut- 
low  philosophy  of  their  age,  and  the  universal  corruption  of  their 
vountry.  The  men  for  whom  they  made  plain  the  way,  and  who 
kought  them  to  the  guillotine,  were  of  a  temper  to  look  danger 
iteadily  in  the  face,  and  go  through  with  the  work  of  blood,  in 
~l*faich  the  others  from  compunction  would  have  slopped  half  way. 
Oiie  of  their  first  measures  concerning  the  Vendeans  was  a  direct 
fiolation  of  one  of  the  most  sacred  compacts  between  man  and 
tavo — it  was  a  decree  that  the  prisoners  whom  the  royalists  had 
'token  and  set  at  liberty  after  administering  an  oath  to  them  not  to 
%ear  arms  again  against  the  king,  should  be  punished  if  they  held 
'"tfiemaelves  bound  by  that  oath.  This  abominable  decree  W3!< 
•enacted  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  royalists  to  give  no 
_^uarter,  that  the  republicans  might  with  more  vengeance  pursue 
Ate  system  of  extermination  which  was  now  resolved  on.  The 
'furisoiis  of  Valenciennes  and  Mentz  had  surrendered  on  condition 
'•f  not  beating  arms  against  the  allies ; — by  a  grievous  oversight  the 
alliea  did  not  stipulate  that  they  were  not  to  act  against  the  royalists 
•n  France — men  who  assuredly  ought  to  have  been  regarded  as  an 
integral  and  most  important  part  of  the  alliance,  i'he  French 
^venimeiU,  no  doubt,  would  have  disregarded  such  a  stipulation, 
''they  could  have  gained  any  thing  by  so  doing;  but  it  is  possible 

at  the  troops  themselves  might  have  refused  to  act  ill  breach  of 
^dteir  pledged  honour ; — for  among  these  troops  were  some  of  the 
Aest  as  well  as  the  worst  of  the  French  oflicers;  and  honour  had 
^t  yet  been  extinguished  in  the  army:  that  object  was  left  for 
^unnaparte  to  effect.  TTie  project  of  a  decree  for  destroying  La 
Vendue  and  exterminating  the  people,  was  proposed  to  theConven- 
Itinn  by  Ihe  Committee  of  Public    Safely,  through  their  mouth- 

Kw  Committee,'  Aid  he,  '  has  proposed  mea- 
sures 
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sures  \iliich  go  to  exterminate  this  rebellious  race  of  Vcndcans — to 
destroy  their  liidiui;- places — to  burn  their  woods — to  cut  down 
tlieir  crops.  It  is  to  gangrenous  wounds  that  meilicine  applies  the 
knife  and  the  cautery ; — political  medicine  ought  to  employ  the 
same  means  anJ  the  same  remedies ; — you  do  good  when  you  ex- 
tirpate evil ; — you  are  beneiicent  to  your  country  when  you  punish 
those  who  rebel  against  her.  Louvois  is  accused  in  history  for 
having  ravaged  the  Palatinate  with  tire,  and  Louvoia  is  deservedly 
accused,  for  he  was  the  minister  of  a  tyrant.  La  Vendue  is  the 
Palatinate  of  tiie  republic — destroy  it,  and  you  save  the  country  1* 
The  trees  were  to  be  gtit  down,  the  brusliwood  si^t  on  fire,  the 
habitations  burnt,  the  produce  and  the  cattle  seized  or  destroyed, 
the  women  and  children  driven  into  other  parts  of  France.  *  la 
fine,'  says  General  Turrcau,  '  the  land  was  utterly  laid  waste,  and 
nothing  left  hi  diis  perfidious  country  but  heaps  of  dead  bodies,  of 
ruins  and  of  ashes,  the  frightful  monuments  of  national  vengeance/ 
General  Turreau*  justifies  this  system !  and  the  Memoirs  in  which 
he  justifies  it  were  reprinted  by  himself,  as  a  necessary  and  well- 
timed  re-publication,  during  the  short  term  of  Buonaparte's  last 
usurpation,  when  the  royalists  in  La  Vendee  were  again  in  arms! 

Tlie  extent  to  which  this  decree  was  executed  would  be  incredi- 
ble, if  the  facts  had  not  occurred  in  our  own  time — if  they  were 
not  public  and  notorious — acknowledged  on  all  sides,  and  estab- 

the 
Berthre 
longer  human  beings 
in  the  e^es  of  the  republicans: — the  pregnant  woman — the  para- 
lytic of  fourscore — the  infant  in  the  cradle, — ^}'ea,  even  the  beasts, 
the  houses,  the  stores,  the  very  soil,  appeared  to  them  so  many 
enemies  worthy  of  total  extermination.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  if 
they  had  possessed  the  power,  they  would  have  launched  the  thun- 
der against  this  unhappy  country,  and  reduced  it  to  a  chaos.'    The 

*  IIksc  are  specimens  of  General  Tuireau'i  correspondence  at  the  time,  aildietMd  Id 
the  general  of  division  Grignon  — *  Ixt  Gitinm*  du  pays  ou  tu  U  tnmwt  toffimU  iw  dbofi 
ffoitr  fouiller,  inccndier  mStairitt,  Ihis,  j-c.  tt  purgcr  U  pfly<  det  tc^liratt  ftu  PkmbiUnU 
-—Croifons  qut  dans  ce  maudit  payt  nous  ne  devem  nmujiera  pentmne,  et  agutom  em  nM»* 
sSipience.  J*ai  rrcu  uue  croix  de  St.  L9uU,  un  aUice,  et  nne  jMCmae.  V^poAit^ri  it 
fflVntvyer  une  colUction  compUtte  de  tout  ce$  briuborions.  Cwtiwie,  mm  ctummndtg  k 
br&Ur  le  pays,  et  h  eitfrminrr  ks  i-ebelUi :  plus  je  vaii  en  avant,  V^j*  '"^  ^  fMter  in 
juger  qu*U  y  a  peu  d'hnhitam  a  cxcepttr  de  tn  pivttriptiotu  Gvuenl  urignou  vmu»  In  «D 
respects,  worthy  of  receiving  such  inxtructioos.  On  one  occanon  he  laid  im  hk  kii- 
gnde  .  Vout  y  hruUnz  lout ;  totu  pautret  au  fit  de  U  b^iounette  tou»  let  AaliitMf  ne 
toui  3^  trourerez,  U  pcut  y  aivir  qucUfUts  p&triotes  dmm  U^yt,  mm»  c*ert  ^S^f^^ltts 
will  remind  the  reader  of  the  Inquisitor  at  the  aiege  of  Bctien,  or  of  CaroMMne*  vh^. 


when  the  Catiiulic  invaders  were  about  to  storin  the  town,  and  caprrncd 

hensiuu  thwt  the  Cathulic  inhabitants  might  be  involved  in  dettructkm  wkk  ths  ~h»> 

recic.;,  replied,  '  KUl  thero  all,  and  (M  will  know  hu  own!* 

■  If ■  iTi 
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^t  which  tliU  tiihunian   vyslem  produced  naa   to  madden  llic 
eudeaiis  1 — crueltiea    provuked  cruellies ;  arid   on   tht;ir  side  llie 
I'liniing  desire  of  vengeance  was  exasperated  hy  conduct  on  the 
Birt  of  their  enemies  more  resembllitg  tbiit  of  infeniul  agents  than 
[f  men.     h  is  itfiirnied  that  it  was  one  of  their  pleasures  to  burn 
iltle  alive  in  iheir  stallx,  and  that  more  lliaii  eleven  hundred 
iMiUcI  were   destroyed  hy   them   thus  wantonly  and  in   sport! 
ossignol  ottered  a  reward  of  ten  livres  for  every  pair  of  royalist 
I  actually  claimed  and  paid,  and  there  were  men  who 
jre  human  ears  as  cockades!     Other  and  more  execr^le.ex- 
pple9  of  tlie  gnme  kind  are  stated  in  the  book  before  irs  ;  out  we 
nil  not  sully  our  p^ges  witti  a  repetilion  of  such  horrors— horrors 
'liflucl],  if  it  were  possible,  sliould  fortlie  sake  of  human  nature  be 
forgotten.      The  representatives  of  tlie  people  and  the  popular 
.'ijiitcietjes  were  possessed  by  the  same  spirit  as  thearmy.    TTie  Com- 
mittee of  Augers  wrote  to  one  of  tlie  Deputies,  entreating  him  to 
tend  tlie  most  *  holy  guillotine  and  the  republican  ministers  of  her 
wof^tp.    Every  hour  iheysuid  proper  subjects  were  arriving  whom 
tt)«v  wished  tu  mitiate  in  her  mysteries ;  and  tliey  expressed  their 
joy  that  this  divinity,  the  deliverer  of  the  republic,  was  not  to  he 
abarrdoned!     The  slate  of  iliese  countries,  indeed  of  all  Trance, 
at  lliia  lime,  must  H|>pear  incredible  to  posterity: — it  will  not  be 
thought  possible  that  oiie  part  of  a  nation  could  be  diabolical 
eboogh  lo  commit  such  atrocities — and  llie  other  part  vile  enough 
to  endure  tbent.     Well  may  tlie  Count  de  Fuisaye  say,  that  instead 
of  calling  these  times  the  reign  of  terror,  the  reign  of  cowardice 
(dt  ia  l&vheU)  would  be  a  more  appropriate  appellation.    '  During 
tett  months,'  says  thts  powerful  writer,  '  the  French  nation  pre- 
sented to  the  eyes  of  an  observer  a  floci  of  five  and  iwenty  millions 
of  men  deprived  of  the  use  of  tlieir  reason  or  the  sense  of  tiieir 
strength;  aitv9ng  whom  a  few  hundred  executioners,  dispersed  over 
all  parts  of  the  realm,  came  every  day  to  chuse  at  their  pleasure 
new  victims,  whom  ihey  seemed  lo  have  divided  in  the  provinces 
and  towns,  w  butchers  assort  in  parks  and  p^tslures,  w*htnce  they 
may  lake  them  out'  in  their  turn,  the  cattle  whom  they  mean  to 
•lighter  one  after  another.'     A  humiliating  caloilation,  he  adds, 
ahiiih  it  would  be  too  easy  -to  make,    would  shew  that  if  the  n 
ible  of  hearing  arms  who  have  been  thus  1 
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^  uxi  in  tbe  cause  of 
:- t:r  r  . .  ^f;  IjI  :«  -^jzrtr^z  i. i-axir-"r« .  "Bie^  «-:«jJ  have  formeii 
ar  arv;:  »«  .-r  tsi^t*^  .»  iju  Tk:*!*  «tjca  Uie  Cm^entioo  scot  ioto 
Vj?  t-er:  — i-:T-'«_>i* — ;=Pcr«zbJi — ^r»x:»:joc»  a»  ikis  appears 
n  :«  ;.V:ii.-  r-^>*: .  Pr.^-^Mos*  ^«iibL:3C>e<a  feis  kjirio'e  collection 
»  17 j7  >•.  n:  t:T>;,  ■  :«ry.'re  nn  ApfKaruxe  vl  Baamparte») 
tbe  arrx-'ivr  m'  -ike^rh-  -«-e2-axfeK!  hj  ibs  rei  .^ab>o.  upon  bis  deuils» 
«a*  1.  C.-'/S.  :-f  aLofr.  t^:-s«  «:»  b^  DrfisWd  in  battle. aiid 
ifi  S:.  LkfT-i.z''.  <3>i  ▼>>:  K^m  <:oe  ki-f.  Id  ibe  western  pio- 
TOet-*  u&'Sfr  CiT:»T**  p^>c  :•:.«? il^fcjp,  d:-:  iess  ;hac  .'3£.000  per- 
•oo*  vi'.re  ofc-ir-'j-^-i  b;  :  .  •.  n  ••>c  /.f.  tfjf?.  .God  be  tbanked 
that  ve  i^'»  iv?  word^  :n  :i>e  L:uz  i?i:  :i-%zua£e  ««hk:b  can  espresf 
tbe  m*rv.icz  of  ri-c?^  term*  kO'iKyiH  a  pf  4«<j^a.^s  *>  and  by  tbe  hor- 
ror* rf  cri^Tsdi?^  ir.d  ir-.jVctcd  pri>>n«>.  Thi*  Carrier,  to  whom  tba 
pntc^iezKi:  itm  ruil:  b  dae,  :;  a':v  man  iraj~  c'uim  precedence  in 
fbi«  e^jalitj  of  ruiit  and  ca.nin^ih:<:. — va«  a  «ei-.tiBientali»t !  a  phi- 
lac'iiropic  preacher  of  beoeroience '.  W  tien  he  enteivd  Renues  the 
town  wa«  il!uinir.3ied  in  b:?  h  DiDur.  miih  ii^fatf  placed  behind 
fla.^«e«  coiitainiRs:  li'^uids  of  thrte  cc'ixrr>.  so  a«  to  make  a  trt' 
eofrr  illnttiin2iiru.  He  brc*Le  those  which  c.xiUTned  the  red  liquor, 
savin::  lh€7  made  him  shudder.  f>r  the«  reminced  him  of  blood — 
€e::€  o . uU !i r  i;. i  fait  horriur !  e!lf  p 'i^esitc art  iiees  de umhs  '  Tliis 
Terv  man  actua'lr  made  the  streets  of  this  ^erv  ci:v  run  wit&  blood ! 
Tne  esecu:iorcr  ditd : — ihere  \»cre  manr  candiiaics  for  the  place: 
it  was  ^iveo  by  public  trial  to  him  «ho  couui  rulliotine  with  most 
fkxterity  :  snJ  the  ^ucccs^ful  butcher,  after  thi«  accursed  trial,  was 
bonie  awav  in  triumph,  like  die  winn'ms  member  upun  a  contested 
election,  and  di^ed  in  p'.ibiic  bj  the  side  of  the  representatives  of 
tbe  people !  he  \ra«  an  object  of  envy  and  even  of  adulati  ni  [  Tatit 
a  est  rrai  q.i'i:  e^t  pur  tout  f!c$  courtisans!  •  5*3  tnie  is  it/  says 
M.  de  Puisa\e,  '  that  courtiers  are  found  cvr rr  w^ere/  Three 
hundred  heads  were  cut  off  in  one  dav :  it  raineil  heaviiv  at  the 
time ;  the  gutters  ran  with  a  sanguine  stream,  and  the  and  of  th# 
streets  was  Kterailv  reddened  with  human  blood !  Even  this  was 
but  a  prelude !  The  represenutives  o^tfae  people  ordered  graves 
to  be  made  read^  for  eisht  thousand  victims ! 


The  Vendeans  had  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  dying  *  with 
ness  on  thtir  backs :'  they  had  the  satisfaction  of 
selves  M hile  they  lived,  and  the  consolation  of  knowing  tfamthej 
had  done  their  duty  to  the  utmost,  and  sbould  leave  a 
and  a  noble  example  to  posterity.     Due  advantaga 
taken  of  their  last  victory  over  Westemiann  :  Lemwi 
covered  enough  for  action ;  General  Bonchamp  waa 
by  his  wound ;  Roche  Jaquelein  did  not  assanie  the 
cil  to  which  his  talents  aiid  charatrter 
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ore  directing  mind  among  the  royalists ;  and  as  harvest  was  at 
band,  the  peasants,  wherever  the  enemy  had  not  yet  penetrated  to 
lay  waatc  the  country,  could  not  perceive  lliat  this  tvas  no  season 
(tu  the  siulile  and  the  scythe.  They  received  two  defeats  at  Lucoii ; 

{^e  second  was  the  severest  u  bich  they  hod  yet  sustained ;  they  had 
Oposed  themselves  in  the  pkin,  and  light  artillery  was  for  the  tiist 
.fime  hmught  against  tlieiii.  'Hiese  losses  were  counterbalanced  by 
i||Bwtitil  sHccesiiea^  but  the  tremendous  means  of  destruction  which 
^e  Cuiiventiun  had  decreed  were  now  bronght  against  tliem  on  all 
Vdes.  On  the  ISihof  Isepiember  the  tocsin  wat  sounded. iu  all  the 
4u(ricts  round  about  La  Vendee  ;  and  every  iifan  between  IS  and 
jiO  was  compelled  to  join  the  republican  armies  on  pain  of  being 
|mprisuiiecl  as  a  suspected  person, — a  charge  which  in  those  days 
tomriobly  led  to  death.  According  to  M.  Beauihamp,  not  less 
'Inii  SOU,000  men  were  thus  raised  against  the  royalists ;  and  it  is 
t  to  be  doubted  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  men  would  more 
'illingiy  have  been  fighting  in  the  same  cause.  The  Marchioness 
les  the  whole  force  at  'J40/)U0 ;  and  of  these  there  were  not 
ban  70,000  troops  of  the  line.  They  burnt  the  country  before 
I ; — lliey  never  spared  a  prisoner ;  they  nmrdered  the  infirm, 
tged,  the  women,  the  babes  at  the  breast.  Iji  return  they 
ved  as  little  mercy  as  ihey  gave :  on  one  occasion  a  whole 
ittaLoi),  which  had  taken  U>e  title  of  the  Avengers,  were  cut  to 
'ces  to  a  man ;  and  whenever  they  were  defeated,  the  women  and 
ildreii  seized  the  fugitives,  and  put  them  to  death,  not  unfre- 
atly  with  llmt  cruelty  in  whieli  outraged  as  well  as  penerted 
iiaiiity  is  too  often  found  to  take  delight. 
At  this  time  a  secret  deputation  from  the  army  of  Meniz  cams 
:  royalist  chiefs,  and  offered  to  buy  over  that  army  to  the  king's 
I,  if  they  would  engage  to  pay  the  soldiers  thirty  sols  per  day, 
make  a  large  donation  to  the  ofScers.  ft  cannot  be  supposed 
It  Kleber  was  concerned  in  tliis  transaction;  but  that  tlie  per- 
.'ho  made  this  ofl«r  were  sincere,  is  certain,  for  ibey  gave 
forniation  of  the  strength  and  position  of  the  army,  which  was  of 
mt  use  to  the  Vendeans,  The  iiegociation  failed  for  want  of 
iney;  some  persons  proposed  to  apply  the  church  plate  to  this 
tt ;  against  lliis  the  clergy  of  the  Vendean  council,  and  srvme 
leaders,  exclaimed  as  sacrilege, — forgetting  that  if  the  plaie 
ool  thus  employed,  it  would  become  the  prey  of  the  republi- 
Tliey  madie  lil)eral  promises,  but  the  MeiUz  army  wanted 
\y  money.  M.  Keatichamp  thinks,  that  if  this  army  had  dc- 
d.  LaVen.Uej)iK!.i  ti.  .  '...;,  .,■...;  ■■  ^.?  I'l-iiess  reUles 
ircumstance  v  iii  vi  ves,   tluit 

confidence  couii  luries;    that 

lltey  deserted  ibi'    .,   .'.  i  ;•  r  sum  they 
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|#»f   «|«|#f' Krfi/liri^   rhjt   'J^fi^frp .    Utt   sr'Mi:iie^  ant 
f«i9tfit  flf#  Vrri/|«-4ri«  -Ai-f*:  ufiif'^fT. -i  •'.•init  iudinu 
»-•*#   «rf4«|«-   i|,#-»«:  iff^«|rt  li^ht  a.^  'y>»'u::M"*!'^  nit   u*  sr 

»^«ti  Iff  Ii«|f  f|,.|i  fiiirrilHr,  iij  a  l:^^;*.  bjesc  ■bi^'t  sr-Miursft  acreart 
iW«#f  ttitttu  till-  •iiImi  arrfiH:%, — yttkk^  fcr^s  :w*nu  wit  »  ri 
*'Uti\t    v  ii«  «u|»|>orlr«l  oiilv  li«  the  opn^ui  cC  zi  fC^nc^tt.     Ic 
«li  (I  fiiiMMfl  III  u  (oiiiimI  of  the  rovaiiUi,  ac  Ttum  mL 


*  (••  |fri«Mii  f  «if|ff  |{of:h«:  Jaquelein,  -fee  bcasr  conaBed  b^  a 
HfMffffJ, ,  iIimi  If  ffiM  itji«  tiriif*  rK>  quarter  fTi^Ksltf  b<  z^cn  :  oe  de* 
it*»  'il  ihfi  ( !«ffivi  fitioii  |ir'/%oked  this  dreadfbifc  auanre.  see  ikc 
MmiI/  iiniiy  %%f  ff  i)|ifrifif'<l  a^  having  noctaim  L>  tts  cr^iaar^  cavi 
f*l  "«'if,  III  I  iiii«f  Mh«r  a  f  a|Htiilation  mith  the  al:acc  ym  •qs,  ifaej 
ti'Mi  «i|/«iiii  iiniif  il  iii^iiirml  a  part  of  that  albaDce.  Tke  err  of 
'  lit  ttfh  '  I  iiiM,  dmir'  H  a^  ihrrefore,  froiu  tbenceMtk.  ^baMen  ia 
|lf*'  I'l^iihui  initio  ,  uftiT  tlii*i  f:oiinultation  and  this  r««k.  Kxiwsfcc 
Ifirtn-i  Mfi4  I  ill  hi  Mini,  mill  a  Mhili;  flag  which  the  MvrbK?o«s»  had 
f-iiiliifiiili  ml  Imi  Ih'I  liii^huiiilV  army,  was  solemn U  bicawd  b«  the 
liflh  iiiltiiK  |iiitni  All  ihr  loyiiliAt  forces,  amouDtinc  to  -iO.iXX) 
ftiiii,  HI  fi>  lit  ilii«  liinr  f-olli'f  ti'fl  at  Chollet;  they  attacked  and  de- 
liifilitl  llii>  Mi  Ml/  iiiiiiv  iiniliT  KIrlMT,  hut  the  general,  coe  of  the 
iiltliwl  III  llii>  ii'ImiIiIh  iin  Nihool,  made  a  skilful  retreat,  «failc,  bj 
|iU  (iiflijq,  M  linilriiuiil  lolfiMrl  of  his  battalion  lemained  to  be  cut 
|M  |iiMi<«  Ml  ill  IfiiiliiiK  H  hiidKi; !  '^Ilie  next  day  they  surprized 
|lMa«ii.  «iiiiiiiiliiil  hiiii,  liiok  all  his  artillery  and  baggage,  and  com- 
iilt-lilv  iiiiiImI  Inn  <livi«inM.  'IIm*  iHtxt  o|N,*ration  should  hav«  beea 
fii  NliiM  k  II  liiiifi*  iiMiviiy  lirloii^^in^  to  thi;  Mentz  army,  containii^ 
Ihi'li  iiifiinwliii  «,  iIh'M  |iliui(lrr,  and  tlirir  wounded  ;  but  Cbarette 
Hi  lliit  iiii|iitiliiMl  iiMiiiiriil  iliviilril  the  Vondcan  force,  leading  part 
ii|iMii  II  Imn  iiii)iiiittiiil,  iImiiikIi  fiiirri'NNfiil  cnterprize ;  so  that  for 
niHil  itt  iiilri|iiiiii'  «(liniKilii  D'l'.lh/M'Hiid  lionchamp  were  repidsed 
by  tliK  I  Miivnv  I'HiMi  lhi«  time*,  divjNioim  were  perceived  among 
lliK  imvhIiuI*  .  till*  AiiKrviiiN  I'tiiilil  nrviT  forgive  the  defeat  to  which 
lliity  liml  hull  iU|Hi«iiil ;  himI  l-liiirrttr,  out  of  humour  conceriUUg 
lliii  ilivi'iimi  III  Miifiiii  |inlliy  hjhhU, — ut  no  time  worthy  of  a  ino- 
niriif'i  iIiiiiikIiI.  Miiiinitnlrntiirlv  from  the  main  armyat  a  moment 
W'Ih'Ii  II  \MiN  iiniiii  iliiiii  i«vrr  nrrrNmiry  that  their  efforts  should  be 
niiiiiiiiiitiiiN.  Tliry  mill}!  '/V  Drum  for  their  victories,  when  Aff- 
ii'/nr  HliiMihl  \m\v  Imtii  thru  liyinn  !  'I1ic  republicans  pressed  upon 
lliriii  iliiy  uliri  day  inorr  «  Iom'Iv,  ndviinciiig  faster  into  the  Bocwe; 
tilt*  wiiiiM'ii  Ihd  iVtiin  till!  placi*  a<i  ihoy  appmached ;  the  Mar* 
cliitiiifnN  hud  with  lH*r  hrr  iiifuiit  of  nme  tnonths  old,  weaned  bi^ 
iraiiHi*  pn|i«iiittl  frar  uiid  niisury  had  dricnl  the  breasts  of  its.  nurse; 
the  Muii'hioni'vs  wum  iu  tli«  third  month  of  ber  second  pregnincy, 
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— iicr  mother  was  scarce  recovered  from  a  ninlignant  fever,  her 
aiMU  the  abbess  increased  liie  number  of  tiiis  helpless  and  wretched 
company;  and  lo  complete  their  wretchedness,  Lescure,  in  llie 
commencement  of  a  disastrous  action,  received  a  ball  near  hia  left 
eje-brow,  which  came  out  behind  the  ear.  Bonchamp  now  saw 
that  all  was  lust  in  La  Vendee,  and  sentTalmont  and  U'Autichamp 
to  occupy  Varades,  that  in  case  of  another  defeat  they  might  cross 
the  Loire,  and  carry  the  war  into  Uretagiie  :  he  knew  ilie  disposi- 
tion of  the  Bretons,  and  his  great  talents  make  it  probable  that  he 
had  formed  some  clear  and  well-projected  plan  for  bold  operations 
in  that  country.  The  battle  was  fought  near  ChuUet,  and  with  the 
inosi  determined  bravery;  a  reserve  of  the  Mtiitz  army  arrived  in 
time  to  decide  it;  D'Elb^e  and  Bonchamp  were  both  mortally 
wounded  -.  whilst  the  Vendeans  bore  away  tlie  wounded,  the  Blues, 
who  had  suffered  too  much  to  pursue  them  with  any  vigour,  en- 
tered Chollet  in  triumph,  set  tire  to  the  town,  and  passed  the  night 
in  their  accustomed  orgies  of  blood  and  abominations  ; — whilst  die 
royalists,  knowing  that  Talmont  had  xucceciled  in  occupying;  Va- 
rades, ran  toward  the  Loire,  waiting  for  no  instructions  from  their 
generals,  as  if  they  believed  that  when  they  bad' crossed  the  river, 
all  their  sufferings  were  to  cease, 

In  the  whole  history  of  this  deplorable  Revolution,  there  is  not 
R  more  impressive  circumstance  than  the  passage  of  the  Loire  by 
the  Veiideans.  The  heights  of  St.  I'lorciit,  for  which  point  all  the 
fugitives  had  made,  form  a -sort  of  crescent,  at  the  foot  of  which 
there  is  an  extensive  Hat  shore ;  the  river  here  is  of  great  width, 
and  in  the  middle  it  encircles  a  small  island,  lescure  was  removed 
from  Chaudron  upon  a  litter  during  the  njj^ht;  early  in  ihe  uiorn- 
ing  they  reached  the  heights,  and  his  widow  compares  the  scene 
to  the  horrors  of  the  I^st  Judgment.  Behind  them  in  the  distance 
were  the  flames  and  smoke  of  burning  villages  ; — eighty  thousand 
fugitives  were  crowding  to  the  shore,  soldiers,  women,  children, 
the  sick,  the  infirm,  Uie  aged,  the  wounded  ; — amidst  the  conlusion 
the  predominant  sound  wa*  that  of  sobs  and  grievous  lamentations. 
Already  a  great  ninnber  had  reached  the  opposite  shore — the 
islet  was  crowded  with  people  who  had  forded  thus  far;  about 
twenty  boats  were  continually  passing  and  repassing  with  fugitives  ; 
some  sought  to  crons  on  horseback — all  were  stretching  out  their 
hands  to  the  opposite  shore,  as  if  to  implore  assistance.  Four 
thousand  prisoners,  taken  before  the  war  assumed  \u  present  charac- 
ter, had  been  brought  to  St.  Florenl ;  it  was  proposed  and  deter- 
mined to  put  them  to  death.  The  Marchioness  says  that  no  person 
could  be  found  to  execute  this  delerminalion,  and  ihat  therefore 
they  were  spared  :  ^L  Berthrede  Bourniseaux  ascribes  their  pre- 
•ervatiou  to  L«scure ;  but  his  widow  tells  us  his  voice  w  aa  loo 
K  3  feeble 
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feeble  to  be  heard  when  he  exclaimcH  it  was  horrible  to  ^ve  such 
Dii  oi'dcr.  The  prisoners  tbeinselves  aflSrtned  thai  Madame  de 
Bonchitmp  procured  their  dfliveratice  from  her  husband,  and  on 
this  account  they  saved  her  from  die  buccheriea  at  Nanlcs.  Buo- 
chainp  was  expiring  at  the  time,  and  it  was  certainly  believed  upon 
the  i])ot,  that  the  last  del  of  hts  life  was  to  iiitertere  for  the  |)re> 
servation  of  these  four  thousand- lives ;  these  very  prisoners  seized 
the  cannon  which  were  left  on  the  shore,  and  fired  grape  ^hul  at 
the  fnfiitiTes ;  and  when  the  republican  army  caine  up,  tiiey  dug 
up  Bom  hamp's  body  from  the  grave,  beheaded  it,  and  sent  the 
head  as  a  trophy  to  Paris .' 

Roche  Jaqneleiii  would  fain  have  stood  his  ground  in  La  Ven- 
d6e,  or  have  perished  there ;  but  the  impulse  had  been  given,  and 
he  found  it  impossible  to  resist  the  torrent.  Lescure  also  wiihed 
to  die  in  his  own  country, —  he  yielded  to  the  intreaties  of  his  frien<t, 
and  was  borne  across  the  river  in  a  state  of  great  sufferii>g,  so  inuch 
so,  that  when  an  alarm  was  given  on  the  opposite  shore,  he  faid 
the  republicans  would  do  him  a  kindness  in  expediting  his  death, 
and  bulletfi  would  do  him  less  hurt  than  the  cold  and  tlie  wintt. 
'  He  was  carried  to  Varades,  of  which  pluce  and  of  Ancenis  the 
royalists  obtained  undisputed  possession.  Leacure  assembled  (he 
principal  officers  round  his  bed,  add  told  them  it  was  necessary  to 
elect  a  General  in  Chief — they  replied  he  was  their  General :  he 
made  answer  thai  he  was  mortally  wounded,  but  that  should  he 
ever,  contrary  to  his  own  expectations;  recover,  he  should  long  be 
incapable  of  service  ;  and  he  recommended  Roche  Jafjuelein  as  the 
only  person  in  whom  all  requisites  were  combined.  Hoche  Jaquelein 
accordmgly,  notwithstanding  his  own  unfeigned  reluctance,  wn 
appointed  by  acclamation.  Lescure  then  advised  that  they  should 
march  to  Nantes,  its  garrison  was  with  the  republican  army ;  an 
unexpected  attack  he  thought  would  make  them  masters  of  that 
important  post,  and-  from  thence  they  might  commuoicatc  witk 
Charelte,  and  re-enter  La  Vendee.  But  Nantes  had  already  beeft 
fatal  to  the  Vendeans,  and  there  was  a  jirevaleiit  disinclination 
among  them  to  risk  a  second  attempt  upon  that  inauspicintls 
ground.  Tliey  determined  to  march  upon  Rennes  ;  nor  could  th^ 
have  pursued  a  witter  course,  if  they  had  persevered  in  it.  LeacurA 
was  offeied  a  hiding  place  for  himself  and  family — he  would  not 
leave  iliearmy, — and  his  wife,  who  foramomeiit  thought  of  Irnstin^ 
her  infant  to  ihis  asyhim.  feared  lest  it  should  be  sent  to  the  Found- 
ling Hospital,  or  that  it  should  be  treated  with  neglect :  so  the 
whole  of  the  wielihed  family  took  their  fortune  with  the  crowd,— ^ 
»o  it  may  he  called,  moie  fitly  than  an  army.  Tlie  line  nf  nrarck 
was  about  twelve  miles  in  length  !  first  w'cnt  a  numerous  advanefe 
guard, — ihenthe crowd  followed, — a  pitiahle  sceqe  of  wretchedneas 
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and  confusion,  guns,  baggage,  women  and  cliildren,  old  men  and 
wounded,  soldiers  witliouL  rank  or  order,  on   horse  and  on   foot, 
evcrj'  one  sbiftiiig  for  himself  as  best  be  could.      The  rear  gnard 
bad  it  in  especinl  charge  to  protect  Lescure,  who  was  in  a  dreadful 
>L-itc  of  suffering ;  pain  of  body  and  agsny  of  mind  seemed  to  have 
changed  bi»  disposition,  and  he  gave  way  not  only  to  frequent  cries, 
but  to  an  impatient^nd  fretful  anger  which  be  had  never  before  dis- 
played.    Had  the  republicans  attacked  them  in  any  force  upon  this 
disorderly  march,  or  with  any  judgiueut,  a  destruction  might  have 
been  made  to  the  heart's  delight  of  the  bloodiest  coiiveittionatist ; 
but  the  passage  of  the  I^oire  bud  never  entered  into  their  views  :  it 
disconcerted    all  their  combinations,    and  gave   for  n  time  to  the 
royali&le,  that  advantage  in  Bretagne  which  they  had  lost  in    La 
Vendue.     Tliey  marched  by  Ingra^de,  Caiid^,  !segre,  and  Chateau 
Guiilhier,  upon  L>aval.     "Vhe  representative  Esnue  Lavallee  cbl- 
lected  what  force  be  could  to  defend  the  town.     M.  Beauchamp 
stales  it  at  from  5  to  6000  men,  ihe  Marchioness  al  15,1)00  ;  they 
vere  defeated  with  considerable  slaughter;  tlie  hihabitants  received 
4be  conquerors  with  un dissembled  joy,  and  more  than  six  thousand 
Bretons  joined  the  royal  standard :  this  raised  their  liupes,  and  they 
determined  to  rest  at  Laval  for  some  days,  in  order  to  organize  the 
army  as  well  as  they  could,  and  increase  their  force.     This  need- 
fill  repose  was  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  Lescure,  he  recovered 
'Strength,  and  on  the  second  day  there  were  great  hopes  of  his  reco- 
very. Tliat  night  VVestermann,  with  the  advance  of  the  republicans, 
thought  to  enter  the  town  ;  the  Vcndeans  met  and  defeated  him  in 
Ae  darkness.     This  action  had  so  much  of  chance  medley,  that 
\fftcb  party  supplied  itself  from  the  ammumtion  casks  of  the  other, 
in  the  disorder;  and  friend  was  so  little  lo  be  known  from  foe,  that 
^royalist  officer  was  helping  a  republican  out  ofa  ditch,  when  by 
Ide  flash  of  a  cannon  he  saw  his  uniform,  and  put  tixlealh  the  man, 
■giltom  at  the  instant  he  hail   been  endeavouring  to  save.     On  tb« 
lfi>Uowing  day  ii  was  known  that  the  general  in  chief  l^chclle  was 
't'^ine  up,  and  was  preparing  to  attack  them  with  his  main  furce, 
•  ^m  W  to  30,000  men,  all  good  troops.     Lescure  could  sciircelj 
1^  prevented  from  mounting  on  horseback  and  taking  the  lield,  he 
would  not  be  restrained  from  going  lo  the  window,  and  encouraging 
.  ^  soldiers  as  they  passed  ;  the  exertion  and  agination  coiuiteracled 
,.fU  the  good  which  threedays  of  rest  had  done,  and  soon  destroyed 
I  jihat  liopesof  recovery  had  been  till  now  indulged.     This  was  the 
'Ant  great  action  in  uliich  Roche  Jaquelein  had  commanded  ;    for 
|hefir»ttimehe  felt  himself  responsible  for  the  event  of  the  day,  and 
^le  change  which  this  feeling  produced  in  his  ardent  and  impcluouH 
character,  shews  of  what  heroic  elements  that  character  was  com- 
'  of  setting  an  example  iff  headlong  courage  as  he 
E  't  had 
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had  hitherto  done,  he  was  always  in  his  proper  station,  controuHng 
and  directing  the  troops,  his  eye  and  his  intellect  fully  occupied, 
and  feeling  no  want  of  the  arm  which  he  carried  in  a  sling.  Happy 
if  he  had  as  well  known  how  to  use  the  victory  as  to  gain  it ;  but 
yOuth  and  inherent  modesty  made  him  unwilling  to  as:»ert  that  rank 
in  council,  which  he  had  shewn  himself  so  able  and  worthy  to  sup- 
port in  the  field,  llie  republicans  stood  tlieir  ground  well,  but 
they  were  entirely  defeated,  and  no  quarter  was  given  ; — a  whole 
corps  who  laid  down  their  arras  were  marched  apart  by  one  of 
Stofflet's  oiEcers  and  fusilladed.  General  Beaupuy  rallied  the 
fugitives,  and  endeavoured  to  make  a  stand  at  Chateau  Gonthier — 
he  was  mortally  wounded — being  carried  from  the  ground,,  he  sent 
his  bloody  shirt  to  his  soldiers,  that  that  sight  might  stimulate  them 
to  revenge  him.  Roche  Jaquelein  exclaimed  to  his  men,  ^  What, 
my  friends,  are  we  to  lie  without  the  town,  and  they  whom  we  have 
b^ten  within  ?'  They  forced  the  passage  of  the  bridge,  and  drove 
the  republicans  from  this  last  stand,  who'  now  fled,  leaving  every 
thing  behind  them,  and  did  not  think  themselves  safe  till  they 
reached  Angers :  it  was  twelve  da3*s  before  the  wrecks  of  the  army 
could  be  re-organized.  Lechelle  died  in  a  few  days  of  vexation 
and  fear,  for  his  men  hooted  him,  and  the  deputy  Merlin  of  I'hion- 
ville  menaced  him  with  the  vengeance  of  the  Convention,  which 
was  never  accustomed  to  weigh  past  services  in  the  scale :  he  had 
been  a  fencing  master  at  Saintes,  and  had  won  those  victories 
which  drove  the  royalists  from  the  Bocage. 

Great  part  of  the  Mentz  army  was  cut  to  pieces  in  this  battle. 
Roche  Jaquelein  wished  to  pursue  the  fugitives  to  Angers,  where 
he  might  have  completed  their  destruction,  and  then  re-enter  La 
Vendue  ;  and  the  Marchioness  thinks  it  ought  to  have  been  done, 
when  they  might  thus  have  returned  triumphantly.  But  whilst  he 
was  at  Chateau  Gonthier,  the  greater  part  both  of  men  and  officers 
had  retiuned  to  Laval,  and  he  did  not  venture  on  his  own  judgment 
to  take  so  important  a  step.  He  therefore  turned  back  to  consult 
n^ith  the  other  chiefs,  and  from  this  time,  cabals  and  jealousies  be- 
gan openly  to  appear.  The  Prince  de  Talmont  proposed  marching 
to  Paris, — an  absurd  proposal,  which  has  been  erroneously  imputed 
to  Roche  Jaquelein :  it  would  have  been  madness  to  attempt  this, 
unless  ail  Bretagne  had  risen  to  support  them;  but  the  indis* 
pensable  measure  for  encouraging  the  Bretons,  who  were  admira- 
bly disposed,  was  to  advance  upon  Rennes ;  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince once  occlipied,  the  whole  country  would  have  risen,  the 
republicans  there  w^uld  have  been  cut  off,  or  at  least  prevented 
from  forming  a  junction  with  the  force  now  collecting  at  Angen^ 
and  eighty  leagues  of  coast  would  have  fallen. without  resistance 
into  the  hands  of  the  royalists;    thus  enabling  tliem  instaytly  to 
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receive  tbose  succours  with  which  England  was  ready.  Unhap- 
pily, a  mait  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  feeble  insurrection 
excited  by  the  fugitive  Brissotincs  in  Normandy,  came  from  bis 
biding  plare  at  their  approach,  and  persuaded  them  to  direct 
their  course  towards  his  country,  and  get  possession  of  Gran- 
ville, saying  that  be  knew  [be  weak  part  of  the  town,  and  would 
direct  the  attack.  It  was  determined  to  proceed  to  Fuiig^res, 
aiid  from  thence  turn  either  upon  Kcnnes,  or  toward  Gran- 
ville, as  might  then  geem  beat :  in  this  uncertainty  thev  set  forth, 
after  having  reioiitned  niite  days  at  L^val.  Lcscure,  in  a  dying 
State,-  accompanied  the  army  ;  he  had  always  thought  his  wound 
mortal,  and  it  was  now  certain  lliat  death  was  at  hand.  On  the 
third  day  before  thfy  re-cor>imencert  their  march,  he  received  ex- 
treme unction,  and  in  this  stale,  speechless,  but  not  senseless,  it 
was  necesitary  that  the  breathing  and  wiffering  corpse  xhould  be  ear- 
ned on  ;  his  wife  could  not  possibly  leave  him  in  that  stale,  and 
to  bave  remained  wilh  him  would  have  been  exposing  herself  to 
certain  death, — this,  however  strongly  her  feelings  at  that  time  in- 
cbned  to  it,  would  have  been  acting  in  opposition  to  her  known 
duty,  and  her  husband's  known  injbnctions,  which  were  then  per- 
liips  more  regarded.  He  was  laid  upon  a  mattress  in  ilie  berlin, 
with  Agatha,  a  servant  who  had  lieeii  bred  up  with  him  from  child- 
hood, and  a  surgeon  to  whom  the  Marchioness  wag  persuaded  to 
^it  her  place.  She  herself  went  on  horseback,  and  she  acknow- 
ledges, that  seeing  that  day  the  bodies  of  several  republican  soldieri 
ijit^  in  the  road,  she  purposely  rode  over  [hem,  that  she  might 
■Kfe  the  revenge  of  trampling  under  foot  some  of  diose  who  had 
brought  her  to  a  state  of  widowhood.  Lescure  died  in  the  carriage ; 
luid  that  his  dtaih  might  b^  concealed  from  her  as  long  as  possible, 
Agstha  remained  seven  liours  in  it,  alone  wilh  the  dead  body  :  had 
■^Ae  Marchioness  been  informed  of  it  upon  the  way,  she  might  have 
'Aeea  unable  to  proceed.  At  night,  when  the  event  was  commu- 
^JHcated  to  her,  a  miscarriage  was  dreaded,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
^Weed  her;  the  man  who  came  to  perform  the  operation  was  sis 
fret  high,  of  a  ferocious  countenance,  with  four  pistols  in  his  gir- 
'(8e,  and  a  huge  sabre  at  his  side  :  %'(hen  she  expressed  her  fear  at 
Ining  bled,  '  lie  bien  /'  he  repliad,  *  I  have  no  I'ear ;  1  have  killed 
More  than  three  hundred  men  [his  war:  this  very  morning  I  cut  a 
Midarme's  throat.  I  know  well  enough  how  to  bleed  a  woman. — 
Come,  give  me  your  arm  !'  She  escaped  with  a  slow  fever,  which 
■'Continued  till  the  time  of  her  delivery.  Her  fear  now  was  that  her 
^fenhband's  body  should  full  hito  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  be  ex- 
:lpoKd  to  the  same  brutal  oulniges  as  that  of  llonthamp's.  She 
wisheil  to  have  it  embalined,  and  carry  it  on  with  her  in  the  car- 
fO^K ;  and  not  being  indulged  in  this  frantic  project^  she  made  one 
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of  her  friends  promise  to  see  that  it  was  done.  A  funeral  sermon 
\i'as  performed  at  Fougires,  and  the  entrails  buried  there ;  the  body 
then,  being  embalmed  as  circumstances  Would  permit,  was  coffined, 
and*  placed  upon  a  covered  cart :  on  the  \\'ay,  however,  it  was  se- 
cretly interred, — as  slie  supposes,  by  her  fatlier's  orders  :  but  it  was 
s  lasting  subject  of  regret  that  she  knew  not  where  it  bad  beea 
deposited. 

The  fatal  resolution  was  now  taken  of  marching  against  Gran- 
ville instead  of  Reunes,  by  which  the  Bretons  were  discouraged, 
and  Rossignol  was  left  at  leisure  to  curb  tliem,   to  rally  his  scat- 
tered troops,  and  collect  an  army  in  the  rear  of  the  royalists,  to 
combine  with  that  from  La  Vendue,  and  intercept  their  retreat. 
Tliere  was  a  hope  that  England  would  co-operate  with  them,  and 
land  a  force  at  Granville.     And  h^re  we  must  remark,   tliat  the 
Marchioness,  in  her  Memoirs,  M^ierever  England  is  alluded  to, 
spteaks  of  that  country  in  a  manner  scarcely  less  reprehensible  than 
the  writers  who  published  under  the  republic  or  the  military  despo- 
tism.    Because  the  English  ministry  were  so  ill  informed  of  the 
state  of  things  in  La  Vendue,  that  their  Arst  communication  was 
addressed  to  Gaston,  she  says,  Either  the  English,  instead  of  their 
deal  for  the  royal  cause,  must  have  felt  a  great  indiflference  for  the 
afFafrs  of  the  continent,  or  some  motive  must  have  induced  them  to 
feign  this  ignorance.     She  herself  wrote  the  reply  to  this  first  over* 
tiire  ; — it  was  written,  she  says,  with  sufficient  frankness ;  '  how- 
ever, we  took  care  to  exaggerate  our  strength  a  little,  that  England 
might  not  think  her  sacrifices  would  be  ill  bestowed.'    *  It  must  he 
allowed,'  she  says,  '  that  we  gave  the  English  facilities  enough  for 
their  debarkment,  and  that  there  was  on  their  part  a  great  tardiness 
at  least.'     The  second  messengers  who  arrived  were  emigrants;  and 
those  very  men  who  brought  dispatches  from  the  English  govern- 
ment told  the  royalist  generals  not  to  have  full  confidence  in  Eng- 
land, for  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  have  doubts,  if  not  of  her 
good  feith,  at  least  of  her  activity.     And  when  this  ill-conducted, 
ill-equipped,  ill-fated  army  made  their  disorderly  attack  upon  Gran- 
ville, the  Marchioness  says,  the  English  heard  the  cannon  at  Jersey, 
and  might  haVfe  sent  off  ships  and  succours  to  co-operate!     It  is 
perfectly  true  that  the  strength  of*  the  royalists  was  not  sufficiently 
understood  in  England,  and  that  due  advantage  was  not  taken  of 
the  great  opportunity  which,  more  than  once,  were  offered  by  these 
western  provinces :  but  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  intrigvea  of 
the  emigrants,  and  their  want  of  good  faith  toward  each  other; 
not  in  any  want  of  zeal  or  sincerity  in  England.    The  memoirs  of 
M.  de  Puisaye  contain  abundant  evidence  of  this.    Granville  was 
resolutely  defended  by  the  republican  garrison,  aided  by  two  small 
vessels  from  St.  Malo :  the  assailants  got  possession  of  the  suburbs; 

and 


«»>  Hic  represeniatiTe  L.ecarf)enlier  b«  fire  to  thctfi ;  the  royalists 
lost  heart,  and  be<^fi  to  cry  out  fur  a  cliange  ot  plan  :  it  waa  prn- 
posed  to  march  Upon  Caen,  and  Roche  Jaqiielein  acliially  ati  out 
witli  the  cavalrj,  but  the  peasants  insisted  upon  returning  to  their 
own  country — most  ot"  the  utticerfl  agreed  with  them — the  passiigc 
was  by  Anders;  and  they  declared  that  they  would  force  their  way 
into  (hat  city  though  ibe  walls  were  of  tire.  The  republicans  nere 
DOW  collecting  behind  them; — Pontoison,  the  first  place  to  \\\nc\t 
Ae  Vendeans  inarched  on  their  return,  was  occupied  by  six  hundred 
of  the  enemy,  who  were  driven  out-,  and  many  of  ihcm  bayonettcd 
in  the  streets.  T^e  Marchioness  speaks  of  the  jolting  of  her  car- 
riage over  their  dead  bodies,  and  tlie  unutterable  sensation  h  hen 
she  felt  their  bones  cru^h  under  the  wheel  l  Dol  was  their  next  sta- 
tion ;  it  became  the  scene  of  a  frightful  conflict.  Tlic  republicans 
attacked  them  at  night ;  they  were  repulsed  ;  q  triumphant  shout  of 
Vive  le  Roi  !  was  set  up  by  the  whole  multitude — a  hundred  thou- 
sand voices,  says  the  Marchioness,  of  men,  women  and  children; 
twt  the  royalists  took  panic,  as  from  want  of  disciplino  frequently 
occurred;  and  towards  day-break  they  were  in  full  flight.  Never 
kad  they  been  so  completely  overcome  with  fear.  Stofflet  himself, 
one  of  the  bravest  in  the  army,  was  running  tike  a  man  bewildered, 
when  the  Marchioness's  mother  melhim — stopt  him— and  recalled 
•  him  to  himself.  His  conduct  then  was  such  as  to  wipe  ofT  all  slain. 
The  scene  was  dreadful  beyond  description;  women  were  shrieking 
— children  crying;  the  wretched  who  could  go  no  farther  lay  down, 
and  were  trampled  to  death  by  their  comrades,  Roche  Jaqueleiii 
thought  that  all  was  lust ;  placed  himself  before  one  of  the  enemy's 
balleri^,  and  stood  for  some  minutes  with  his  arms  crossed  upon 
his  breast,  hoping  for  death.  In  this  attitude  he  heard  a  sus- 
tained fire  in  one  pnrt  of  the  field,  and  it  restored  him  to 
himself:  he  there  found  Talmont  standing  his  ground  with  400 
men;  and  to  that  stand  the  multitude  owed  their  preservation:  it 
gave  time  for  a  few  officers,  the  priests,  »nd  the  women,  to  stop  th« 
Aigitive.s,  and  turn  them  back, — for  on  this  occasion  the  women 
gathered  courage  from  despair,  and  exerted  themselves  with  won- 
derful effect.  Bonchamp's  widow  rallied  her  husband's  soldiefs. 
M.  Beauchamp  describes  the  Marchioness  as  using  t)ie  same  exer- 
tions, and  demanding  vengeance  for  her  husband  i — she  was  inca- 
pable of  any  such  effort,  from  disease  and  weakness  ;  but  her  mo- 
ther seemed  to  shake  ofl'  the  fears  of  her  sex  and  the  infirmity  of 
age  at  this  trying  hour.  A  priest,  mounted  upon  a  little  hillock, 
lifted  up  a  large  crucifix,  and,  with  a  voice  like  Sleotor,  preached 
to  the  soldiers,  asking  them  if  they  were  infamous  enough  to  leave 
their  women  and  children  to  be  butchered  by  the  Blues;  the  only 
wty  to  nve  them  «u  by  turning  back  to  meet  and  defeat  the  ene- 
■*'  my. 
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my.  '  My  children,'  he  cried, '  I  will  lead  you  on  with  this  cruci6s: 
l«t  those  who  willifollow  me  kneel  down,  and  1  will  give  them  a^ 
solution.  Ifthey  die  they  will  go  to  paradise;  but  the  poltrooM 
who  belray  their  God,  and  abandon  their  families,  will  have  their 
throats  cut  by  the  Bines,  and  go  to  hell.'  More  than  ^1000  meu  feH 
on  their  knees  at  this  exhortation;  he  absolved  them  aloud,  and 
then  led  ihem  to  battle,  the  whole  body  esclaiming  live  It  Roi! 
noui  allvm  en  paradis  !  When  the  victory  was  won,  he  relumed  ia 
triumph  at  the  head  of  this  band,  slill  bearing  the  crucifix,  and 
chaunting  with  his  powerful  voice  tlie  lexilla  Hegh,  while  tiw 
whole  multitude  knell  as  he  approached  and  passed  them.  Ths 
nest  (la)'  die  republicans  renewtd  the  attack  ;  they  were  enlirefy 
defeated  ;  and  the  wreck  of  the  routed  army  Hed  to  Reunes.  £vM 
now  if  the  VenHeans  had  marched  upon  that  city,  tlie  spell  nbi^ 
kept  down  the  lirctons  would  have  been  broken ;  but  they  were  00 
longer  animated  with  hn[>e :  they  looked  merely  to  effecting  ibcir 
return  into  iheir  onn  country,  where  every  man,  from  his  lodl 
knowledge,  trusted  that  he  should  tind  a  lurking  place  for  Itimselft 
They  sang  Te  Dcum  at  Foug^res  fur  their  laie  victories ;  and  lbs 
Marchioness  remarks,  how  heart-rending  a  contrast  tlii»  ceremonjl 
formed  with  their  actual  condition. 

'  We  continued  our  route,'  she  says,  '  every  one  with  tlie  cerlaioljr 
of  perishing  in  battle,  or  being  butchered  sofiner  or  later,'  Tli*( 
road,  as  far  as  they  retreated,  exhibited  shocking  proofs  of  Frenck 
ferocity.  'I'hc  sick,  the '  w  onnded,  the  very  children  who  had 
dropped  behind  upon  their  advance,  had  been  massacred  witb> 
out  mercy  by  the  republicans  ;  and  all  who  had  received  the  rojF* 
slists  into  their  houses,  or  shewn  the  blighlcst  instances  of  eompaa> 
ston  toward  ihem,  had  ttulTered  the  same  fate.  From  Laval  tbrf 
moved  upon  Angers  ;  but  the  people  in  Angers  \iere  leptiblicanij 
and  did  more  than  the  soldiers  in  preparing  for  a  vigorous  defetiCfl. 
They  had  cause  to  exert  themselves,  lor  the  royalist  leaders,  to  en* 
courage  their  soldiers,  promised  them  the  pillage  of  the  town. 
The  Vendeans  had  boasted  dial  if  Angers  were  walled  with  fir^ 
they  wonM  force  their  way  through  ;  their  courage  was  nnt  found 
ai^swering  in  the  day  of  performance.  After  a  di!<ordeHy  attack  of 
thirty  hours,  ihey  retreated,  without  knowing  whither  to  bend  their 
course,  in  a  stale  of  complete  insubordination  and  utter  hopeless* 
ness.  The  Marchioness's  aunt,  the  abbess,  in  this  confusion,  feH 
into  the  enemy's  hands — she  was  eighty  years  of  age.  But  the  n»> 
tional  character,  at  that  time,  seemed  equally  incapable  of  justice 
and  of  compassion,  and  she  was  condemned  and  shot  two  daya  after^ 
wards,  with  7OO  other  prisoners !  Whither  should  tliis  wretched  roiil> 
lilude  turn  i  Tlicy  bent  their  way  bark  to  La  Fl^che  ;  the  bridge 
was  broken  down,  and  U  or  40O0  republicans  sccupied  the  opposit* 
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haaV.  Hoche  Jaquelein  forded  the  rher,  beat  the  enemy,  and  re- 
established the  bridge  ;  but  his  ofticcrs  seconded  him  so  ill  that 
day,  that  be  snid  to  thtm  will)  bitterness,  '  Sim,  in  i^  not  enough 
that  you  op[>ose  me  in  council,  but  you  must  abandon  me  in  the 
field:'  They  advanced  to  Mans;  tlie  peasantry  of  Mans  were 
said  to  be  royalists,  and  they  hoped,  by  dniwingncur  Bret  ague,  to  re- 
cruit their  forces  there — but  the  opportunity  had  beeu  lost.  If  at  any 
time  they  could  have  succeeded,  it  waa  by  occupying  Rennes  when 
first  they  entered  tliat  province  ;  and  there  is  great  reason  for  sup- 
posing, that  thi»  niiglit  have  raised  on  insurrection  too  extensive 
and  too  geneiai  to  have  been  crushed.  But  (lie  government,  grow- 
ing wise  from  e\iierience,  Mas  correcting  ils  former  errors  in  the 
managcmetit  of  this  war  :  they  had  discovered  that  fencing  inaslers, 
brewers,  goldsmidis,  and  tailors,  could  not  at  once  be  transformed 
into  generals,  without  imminent  clanger  to  the  men  over  whom  they 
Mere  appointed;  they  had  learned  also  that  sumething  more  than 
personal  courage  was  required  for  a  commander,  and  that 
there  were  other  qualifications  besides  jacobinism  and  ferocity. 
Rossignol,  therefore,  was  superseded,* and  the  command  given  tu 
Torreau,  a  man  capable  of  forming  military  arrangements,  and  mer- 
ciless enough  to  act  upon  any  system,  however  barbarous.  He 
was  at  this  time  with  the  army  on  the  Spanish  frontiers,  and  till 
lie  could  arrive  Marceau  was  to  hold  the  command;  lliis  officer, 
during  his  short  career,  acquired  a  high  reputnlion  ;  but  the  glory, 
as  M .  Beauchamp  calls  it,  of  annihilating  la  <iy<mde  Feii<lie,  will 
add  little  to  his  huDOur  in  ibis  world,  or  to  his  happiness  in  the 
next.  Hie  royalists  halted  at  Mans:  they  had. no  confidence  ui 
their  chiefs  or  in  each  other ;  and  despair  Inid  produced  the  deplora- 
ble efivct  of  disposing  them  rather  to  wait  for  their  fate  with  resigna- 
tion, than  to  exert  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  ictarding  and  per- 
haps averting  it.  No  preparalicins  w^re  made  for  defence;  no 
route  was  fixed;  no  place  of  retreat  even  appointed  in  case  they 
thould  be  driven  from  thence.  In  this  state  they  were  attacked 
early  on  the  second  morning.  Roche  Jaquelein  did  every  thing 
which  personal  intrepidity  and  activity  could  effict,  but  the  example 
was  lost  upon  the  great  bulk  ofhisarmy;  and  the  whole  multitude 
would  have  been  involved  in  one  tremendous  massacre,  il^  a,  few 
hundred  peasants  had  not  remained  during  the  night  in  the  town, 
and,  by  firing  from  the  windows,  deterred  the  conquerors  from 
passing  through  in  pursuit.  Hie  la»t  officers  left  the  town  at  four 
in  the  moruing  ;  and  these  heroic  peasants  did  not  retreat  till  four 
hours  afterwards,- and  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape,  as  their 
virtue  deserved.  When  all  resiiilance  had  ceased,  the  women,  who 
frnm  hope  or  despair  had  concealed  themselves  in  the  town,  were 
dragged  trom  the  houses  into  the  market-place,  and  there,  before  the 
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windows  of  the  represenlatJvcs  of  ihe  {lenplt;,  massacred  in  manl 
The  Trench  S'lldkrs  fiietl  in  platooii§  upon  thciii,  volley  afler 
volley,  as  ihose  who  were  oulermosi  <il'  the  cro^vd  felt,  aiid  ex- 
posed tlirir  more  miserable  lellow  suttert-is,  alill  Ahntkiiig  and 
shrinking  at  the  fule  uhich  it  wait  jixpos.sible  to  esca|>e.  Will  it 
be  credited  that  the  soldiers  niude  the  writhings  and  contortions  of 
agony,  and  the  lust  convulsive  ii hud de rings  of  death,  matter  for 
mockery  and  jest  ^ — M.  Bcauchamp  has  recorded  the  fact.  It  la 
but  loo  certain  that  i^noiant  and  brutalized  man  is  more  fcrocioiU 
imd  cruel  thun  the  wildest  beast :  but  we  bupe  and  believe  ihvt  is 
no  other  country  u)iijn  earth  cuuld  nieu  and  bolilieis  huve  becu  fotina 
to  pcrpetrnle  massucrcH  like  these  wpim  wumeu, — women,  loo.  <tf 
Uieir  own  country  !  M  urceait  is  said  lo  have  groaned  at  these  enofr 
mitiei,  which  he  found  it  impossible  to  repress,  for  the  BoldJen  bit 
been  iniincd,  like  the  nianhoiiiids  of  the  Spaniards  in  ihe  ColunibiH 
Islunds,  to  their  work  of  bluod ;  and  ihe  govt-rnmcui  had  its  nuniBk 
ters  on  the  spot,  to' encouni<re  and  iialioa  them  on !  He  calkf 
them  off  from  pillsg<^,  hy  nrging  the  pursuit ; — for  a  space  of  foli^ 
teen  leagues  the  gniuiid  waf  covered  with  carcasses :  not  a  tCHae  itf 
KTound,  says  M.  Beauchamp,  without  sume  dead  bodies!  TIw 
MarchiuneiH  Mates  the  loss  at  1,^,01X>;  and  an  imtold  number  of 
the  fugitives  escaped  the  slaugliler  only  lo  perish  by  the  giiillotiiK.' 
The  Marchioness,  before  she  Aed  Irom  Mans,  hid  her  child  it 
the  bed  of  a  republican  lady,  (.herself  a  mother,)  w  ho  refused  lo  afr 
ford  it  shelter.  One  of  l^scure's  servants,  ignorant  of  what  hil 
mistress  had  done,  searched  fur  the  infant,  and  brought  it  again  to 
ihe  heart-broken  inother ;  the  child  was  uow  sinking  fast  under difr  , 
ease,  tlie  effect  of  dentition  a  nd  of  fatigue ;  a  peasant  was  fouirf 
to  shelter  it,  when  the  mother  could  convey  it  no  farther,  without 
aacrilicii^  both  lives ;  and  in  a  few-  days  its  sufferings  weA  Ienii» 
nated.  The  route  of  Mans  had  been  fatal  to  ihc  Vendeaiis  :  ibaj 
reached  Laval  once  more  on  ibe  loth  of  December,  and  in  thrM 
days  more  arrived  at  Aticeuis,  in  the  forlorn  hope  of  effecting  Uieir 
passage  over  the  Loire.  The  enemy  had  troops  at  Hi.  Florent,  oa 
the  opposite  shore.  Two  boats  were  found,  in  which  Roche  Jmi 
quek'in,  Slofflet,  and  about  twenty  men,  crossed,  to  seize  a 
faey-tiM^is  on  the  oiher  side;  und  to  prevent  the  m^n  from  di»' 
persing  as  soon  :is  ihej  reached  the  shore.  A  republican  palrole 
lacked  them  while  they  were  throwing  unt  the  hay  :  tfa«  men  l(  .^^ 
flight,  and  Ruche  Jaquelein  and  ^tofflet  had  no  oiher  jesoutce  bti 
lo  &\  also.  An  eiieniy'»  gunboat  began  to  play  upon  the  rafts  wbici 
the  Vendeaus  were  fiaming,  aiid  the  remains  of  this  unhappy  peopk^ 
about  10,000  ill  number,  were  left  without  a  general.  Every  i 
now  ibuught  only  of  himself;  and  the  oBicers,  in  spite  of  all  M4 
rigiiy's  efforts,  seized  the  military  cbcst,  and  shared  it*  cost 
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among  themselves.  They  fled  to  Niort  first,  then  to  Bleu,  there 
Fleuriol  was  choseifgeneral — a  choice  which  is  said  to  have  of- 
fended Talmoiit,  and  made  him  quit  the  arm}' to  pursue  his  owu 
cohrse.  Ue  was  tiilteii,  guillotined  at  Lavat  belbre  his  i'alher's 
houae,  and  hi»  head  lixed  over  the  door !  The  fugitives  thought  at 
first  of  making  for  Redon ; — this  might  have  prolonged  their  aiif- 
fetings  a  little  while  ;  they  preferred  to  march  on  ^avena}- — a  wor^e 
resolution  could  not  have  been  fornieil.  The  Loire  was  on  one  hand, 
the  Vilain  on  the  other  ;  ihe  bridges  were  broken  down — there  were 
oo  boats — and  the  sea  flowed  on  the  third  side,  of  the  Iniangle  into 
which  Ihej-  had  thus  been  driven.  The  republicans  followed  them 
close,  and  their  destiuction  vas'  now  inevitable.  Marigny  told 
llie  Marchioness  that  on  the  morrow  the  army  would  be  extermi- 
nated, and  entreated  her  lo  save  herself  during  the  night.  For  him- 
self, be  said,  he  hoped  to  die  in  defending  her  banner.  The  old 
mar^al,  when  he  could  command  his  feelings  sufficiently  fov  utter- 
ance, persuaded  her  to  make  this  attempt,  and  charged  her  never  to 
i|uit  her  unhappy  mother  ;  his  own  duty  was  to  remain  with  the 
anny  as  long  as  it  existed.  The  inolher  and  daughter  then  sought 
refuge  among  the  peasants;  among  these  people,  who  w'ere  un- 
tainted by  the  poison  of  the  times,  Uiey  found  humanity  and  hospi- 
tality ;  more  than  one  family  exposed  themselves  to  imminent  dan- 
ger by  secreting  them, — for,  by  the  law  of  the  Convention,  this  was 
made  a  crime  of  which  the  punishment  was  certain  death  !  The 
attack  pf  the  ensuing  day  proved  as  fatal  as  Marigny  had  aiitici- 

Eated.  Between  5  and  OOOO  Vendeans  perished  with  arms  in  their 
inda, — more  fortunate  in  diis  than  their  comrades,  who  were  only 
(pared  in  battle  lo  be  massacred  in  cold  blood.  I'he  work  oi  Ju- 
tillailing  was  carried  on  during  eight  days  at  Savenay,  till  the  walls 
were  scaled  with  blood,  and  the  ditches  filled  with  human  bodies ! 
Donnissan,  with  afew  friends,  made  hb  way  sword  in  hand  thron-h 
-  Ae  enemy;  but  they  were  overtaken,  carried  to  Angers,  and  put 
(o  death.  Marigny,  a  man  of  stern  mind  and  Herculean  strength, 
after  the  most  admirable  efforts  of  desperate  courage,  escaped,  lo 
|Krish  more  miserably  by  the  villany  of  his  friends. 

When  the  main  army,  or  rather  thetnultilude,  of  the  Vendeuus 
utM  (he  Loire,  a  brother  of  Calhelineau  put  himself  at  the  lieuil  of 
■  few  hundred  Aiigevins,  and  carried  off  the  wounded  O'Elh^e 
llis  wife  and  some  other  disabled  offi< 
Charette's  army.  Charette  was  at  t 
preuure  by  thtf  diversion  which  l' 
republican  forces,  and,  taking  a ' 
poaaeasion  of  the  Isle  of  Noinnot 
'  M  in  a  place  of  safety  with  a  garri 
■Babied  him  to  communicate  «  ' 
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the  command,  made  it  bis  Arsl  object  to  recuveritfor  the  republic, 
Kti<J  ())c  rasdlU  gamMiii surrendered  niibout^rlngasliol.  lyEIbfc'g 
wouikI  had  Inidliis  bretui  open:  his  wife  niiglit  faive  escaped,  but  Hic 
woult^  not  Ie«i-e  him,  and  llierefore  iem:ui>cd  lo  share  his  late,  and 
ill  this  state  the  rcpuhliraiis  found  them.  '  General,'  said  tie  lo 
Turrcau,  '  I  trust  jou  will  do  pk  llie  jusUce  to  believe  that  if  I 
could  have  sloud  upon  tnv  feet,  vuu  would  out  have  laLen  me  lu  oi} 
bed.'  Tills  justice  Turreau  lias  rendered  bini ;  but  so  lilde  is  this 
general  capable  of  understanding  the  belter  part  ot  human  nature, 
that  he  ascribes  the  religious  sentiments  which  D'Elb^  uttered, — 
uol  to  the  sincr.-ity  of  a  dying  man, — but  to  his  fidelity  to  his  partr  ! 
'I"hc  to>alist  leader  wm  Ijing  on  what  would  soon  have  been  his 
death-bod  if  his  ferociotu  countrruieu  had  respected  either  rirtue 
or  decent  humanity;  be  was  to  l»e  put  lo  death  the  nfxiday: — 
ihrriueh  life  he  had  been  knowu  for  a  drtuous  and  pious  man, — 
niid  General  Turreau could  not  believe  in  (he  reality  ol  bis  religious 
feelings, — he  could  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  faith  and  hope 
aixllrnlh! — He  saye  '  H  mr/mldr  Irmpi en  temps  qurlques  idinn^ 
tigieuHti  les  itliestiegtoiie;  maisjaidu  suppose  r  que  t'ttiiituni- 
quement  ponr  doimer  line  deiiiiare preavr  dt  taJidHile  awx  «»- 
vtnlioii*  till  parlif  General  Turreau  tells  us  that  O'Elb^e  was 
carried  from  his  bed  to  be  shot,  being  unable  to  litand, — but  he  does 
not  (ell  IIS  thcit  his  admirable  wife  was  nhot  also,  on  tlie  following 
day  : — it  would  liave  been  an  act  of  cntopassioi)  to  let  ihem  die  to- 
gether,— and  if  Ocncrul  Turreau  hud  disbelieveil  the  exisfeiice  of 
that  feeling  in  l)ie  hiinnin  heurt,  he  might  certainly  have  sup- 
ported  his  opini'in  by  the  whole  conduct  of  the  govemiueut  which 
no  served,  and  the  men  with  whom  lie  acted. 

Roche  Junuelein  meantime,  vhen  separated  from  his  ill-fated 
army,  ntude  his  «  ay  lo  Charette,  who  received  him  coldly  and  jea- 
lously. Twosnch  men  were  not  made  to  coalesce.  'I'he pessants 
of  Ruche  Jiitinelein's  estates  iminediately  forsook  Chaielte,  and  at 
their  hend  he  again  made  himself  formidable.  But  the  young  hero 
approached  tlio  end  of  his  niemoruble  career.  After  a  slight  ad- 
vantage his  men  |>erceived  two  republican  soldiers  whom  they  would 
have  put  to  death;  he  wished  to  ask  some  questions  of  the  men, 
ni)d  therefore  gave  orders  to  spare  them,  and  ran  forward  himself, 
bidding  them  surrender  and  promising  <juartcr.  One  of  them 
liirned  and  shot  him  through  the  head, — he  died  instanliy, — ifae 
soldier  was  sabred  hy  the  peasants, —  they  wished  to  bide 
the  dead  because  an  enemy's  column  w.is  at  baud,  and  therefoK 
they  buried  tlie  two  bodies  in  the  same  haaty  grave.  Thus  perish- 
ed Htinri  de  la  Roche  Jaqueleiu  at  the  age  of  one  and  twenly.— - 
Noil  omiiU  miiriar  might  be  written  upon  his  funeral  escutclteon 
with  reference  to  that  immortality  which  the  brave  and  the  good  en- 
joy 
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joy  on  eattli  as  well  as  in  heaven.  During  the  peace  of  Amiens 
his  brothpr  and  heir,  Louis  de  la  Roche  Ja(]ueleii)j  married  ihe 
widow  of  Leacure,  who,  having  been  secreted  during  ilie  reign  of 
terror  by  the  Breton  ]>ea«aiils,  availed  herself  of  the  amnesty  which 
Ihe  Directory  proposed.  To  the  children  of  this  marriage  her  me- 
moirs are  addressed.  Afler  their  publicalion  Buonaparte  reliirned 
to  Frame,  and  that  event  has  given  malter  for  a  melancholy  sup  pi  e- 
me»t  lo  the  history  of  this  devolcd  family.  Louis  de  la  Koche 
Jaquclein  stood  forward  as  bb  brother  had  dune :  and  addressed 
the  Vendeans  in  the  ever  memorable  words  of  his  brother — '  If  I 
advance,  follow  me;  if  I  rerreat,  kill  me;  if  I  fall,  revenge  me.' 
He  did  fall,  kating  the  Marchioness  twice  widowed,  and  the  name 
of  Roche  Jaqiielein  twice  iiluslrinus.- 

After  the  elder  brother  fril   SioiHut  took  the  command  of  his 

party,  and  to  his  lasting  dishonour  it  must  be  said  that  he  spoke  of 

him  aflcrdeath,  as  if  glad  to  be  released  from  the  presence  of  one 

whose  nobleness  of  miud  made  him  eensible  of  his  own  natural  in* 

fefiority.     The  same  low  jealousy  and  vulgar  ambition  led  him  to 

OMiriemn    Marigny  lo  death  on  a  charge  of  conlnmaey,  and  upon 

^s  sentence  was  Marigny  seized  and  executed  by  a  parly  of  Ger- 

[  mans  under  Stofflet's  orders.     It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Cha- 

t  tette  did. not  participate  in  this  foul  transaction,  but  the  main  guilt 

r  ttidotibtedly  rests  upon  Stofflet  and  his  chief  coimsellor  the  Abbd 

kBemier.     It  bas  been  said  that  io\y  was  in  like  manner  put  to 

•eth  by  Chareite,  but  from  this   imputation  he  is  cleared  by  his 

rtpher.     J  oly  Vas  a  leader  of  great  intrepidity,  but  of  an  iron 

:;  one  son    fou«ht  with  him,  another  was  in  the  republican 

m^t  and  it  was  his  fate  to  be  i!eut  againt  the  Vendeans.     Knowiui; 

B  firlhcr's  temper  he  did  not  venture  to  desert  to  him  without  per- 

'lajoil,   but  he   repeatedly  solicited   that    permission,   and  Jnly 

pays  replied  that  if  this  son  ever  dared  to  appear  before  him,  he 

Hjld  blow  hi<i  brains  out.     In  an  action  in  which  the  republicans 

e  driven  from  Les:^  the  royalist  sou  uas  slain ;  the  sight  of  the 

Ittd  whom  he  dearly  loved,  lying  dead,  had  nearly  bereaved  him  of 

I,  and   it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  was  prevented   from 

mmilting  suicide,  when  some  one  came  to  tell  him  that  the  body 

f  his  other  siin  had  been   found  upon  the  lield,  and  to  ask  if  they 

(oiitd  be  buried  together.     He  then  fainted  away.     The  two  bro- 

who  had  thus  fallen  fighting  on  opposite  gjd^a 

,      When  J(Jy  came  to  himself,  two  J^flT^^ 

pought  to  liim  to  deicrmine  if  they  aliould  bkj 

b,'  he  replied,  '  I  have  lost  too  mucli  th}9_^A 

nys,  their  death  would  not  restore  0^ ' 

^•tead  of  doing  them  any  hurt !'    *  Jk 

mmrtllit  ahni  U  caur  de  Chomnie,'  my*  S 
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of  bitlcliery,  iiuleai)  of  employing  such  mtlians  as  WesteTmuio  aiid 
RuuigiM)!,  Mnt  iloche,  wlio  united  the  talents  of  a  statesman  and  a 
general,  to  pacify  the  country  by  fair  means  or  by  foul,*  liy  concili»- 
tion  or  slrtaRiEein.  I'lie  vecrct  history  of  thai  pacification  has 
been  luid  open  by  M.  de  Puisuye;  never,  perha^i^,  was  so  much 
mischief  elTcc ted  by  such  denpicable  agents.  Each  parly  soon  dis- 
covered the  insincerity  of  the  other,  niiii  the  war  was  renewed, — 
bm  not  till  a  set  of  miserable  intriguers  among  ttic  rnyalista  had 
elTecltiHlly  destroyed  thciro«n  cause.  Slofflet  Msstakeu  aiidshot: 
and  Charette  in  liLc  ninmier  was  hmitcd  down  by  General  Travol, 
the  name  general  who  commanded  in  La  \'end^e  during  the  late  usur- 
pation, and  whose  sentence  of  death  has  been  commuted  for  twenty 
years  imprisoninent,  intercession  having  been  made  for  bint  by  the 
Veitilcans  ibentselves  on  the  store  of  his  himiunity.  Twenty  jeara 
ini prison u lent  is  a  worKe  punishment  than  death,  and,  as  the  voice  of 
uiercy  has  been  heard,  we  would  I'uin  see  il  pievail  faidier.  It  will 
nut  be  supposed  that  we  fay  this  from  any  such  preposterous  opi- 
nioiu  as  have  been  advanced  by  some  of  oui'  wrong-headed  coui>> 
trytnen  in  l^vaiette's  case:  on  tliat  point  our  opinion  has  already 
been  staled;  and  all  subsequent  events  have  only  tended  to  confirm 
it.  Hut  ihi're  is  a  special  reastDi  why  General  Travut  should  be 
distinguislied  from  the  rest  of  the  usurjier's  accomplices.  When 
the  l''reucli  amiy  in  Portugal  brought  such  indehble  disgrace  upon 
tbeir  country  by  ilieir  flagitious  conduct,  Genei^l  I'ravot  was  re- 
Uiiriablv  lor  actling  an  eiample  of  honour,  courtesy,  and  humanity, 
and  fur  rvslraiiun^  as  far  as  he  could  the  e\eessc«  of  those  under 
his  command,  'litis  fact  probnbly  is  not  known  in  France  as  it 
ought  lu  be :  and  if  on  this  account  the  king  should  be  pleased  to 
exiMul  a  free  panlon  to  this  geneial,  (whose  life  most  certainly  haa 
Imtch  justly  forfeited,)  >\irh  an  example  might  produce  a  betteilkial 
ed'ecl  upon  military  morals  in  the  country  wberc  they  statHl  most 
iu  uect)  of  ail  that  can  be  done  to  amend  [hem. 

Oarvlle,   as  uas  to   bo  collected,  met  his  deadi  bravely;  audi 
vnu  the  Hale  of  thmgs,  ewn  wheji  ibe  svslem  of  terror  was  said  to 

*  llwh* Mjv la  kn  niim|iu«JtaK.  •  .V*  pinln  j'mnii  *  ov  fw  k  r^-Hf^  Jtit 
«Mfr  ftiftlwl  4tpmf  i  wWr  t'tm,  F»f  fcypw  f>*J»f  fl— i  1^.  I«  •nsa.fc 
r4mM«>rW>*ifWk'  AmlM<Mi>orhhp*cnttto«iWeik^T>«i^.-MaM 
■BiiCMMc,  fMlsn^lMW  twr*ifm,  Km  An  Hi  mw,  n  <mitm*iUtm^. 
««aijp«.'  T«t  H«chMrt«n^pnka^tWkUniaM>ll 
»rtk  !**■-'*  '*«aii>i  f  wwj  w  p— MS  itw  fcwl  lUw 
•mmmlmnlJk  HvUMi.t«l  m  t«r* 
MSMst.   4|aa*«*ns^4l«rlMr 
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(urally  in  ibe  heart  of  man;  but  that  very  love  when  guided  by  id 
erring  conscience  may  lead  hitn  lo  every  kind  of  iniqutiy  ami  (»uitt.    Of      I 
all  runaiiciim  it  is  the  most  lo  be  dreaded,  the  most  terrible  in  its  e6ecti,      ' 
— thai  nhicti  ihc  Inctiou^  and  ihe  revolutionary  know  well  how  to  ktD-      | 
die  and  inflame,— or  ralhtr  it  is  llie  source  of  all  ranaticJsni.  no  tnaltac      i 
what  may  be  the  preleM  or  llie  object. .  I  have  seen  men,'  he  continuo,      ' 
'  who  before  the  lev-olution  possessed  the  esteem  and  respect  uf  their  fd-      j 
low  ciiiKcn.",  and  dei'crved  them  by  the  constant  practiie  of  the  reli^ouf      I 
and  social  virtues;  1  have  seen  these  same  men  afterwardj  covered  with 
primes,  and  B|>plauding  ihemseUes  loniily  fiir  those  crimes  as  for  Useful 
and  menlorioiisdecds, — and  they  did  itin  good  fuilh!' 

Just  !iuch  a  mail  was  Pltilippeaiix.     He  rfeiiouDced  the  noiuui*    * 
and  the  Itossigimls  because  they  were  mere  iiifliaiis,  and  be  conui- 
bntcd  lo  bring  Qiietiiieau  to  the  block  who  had  no  other  criaM 
than  that  of  havmg  beea  unfortunate.     But  the  nilGau  party  wai 
ihc  sli'onsest  at  this  time,  and  Philippeuux  hhiiself  nas  guillotined 
ii)  company  with  Beysscr  and  Westcruwuii,  as   accomplicea  of 
Oaiiton  in -an  imaginary  conspiracy, — the  existence  of  ultlch  waf     | 
never  for  a  moment  believed  eitlier  by  their  accusers,  their  jury,  or.  ''I 
their  judges!  Wesiermami  had  been  recalled  to  Paris  after  the  bat-     ^ 
lie,  or  rather  ttie  inass^icre,  of  Saveiiay,  where  he  had  displayed  his 
usual  femcily, —  for  this  man  delighted  in  carnage.    M.  Beauchamp 
says  that  he  woidd  throw  off  his  coat,  tuck  np  \\m  sleeves,  and  thei]| 
with  his  sabre,  rush  into  the  crowd,  and  hew  about  him  lo  iheri^i^ 
and  left!  He  boasted  thatheliad  himself  destroyed  the  last  of  the 
Vendeans, — that  chiefs,   officers,    soldiers,    bishops,    priiicesae^^. 
countesses,  and  marchionesses  had  all  perished  by  the  sword,  or  the 
(ire,  or  the  water.     But  lie  saw  that  his  own  fate  was  determined, 
and  ttien  his  eyes  were  purged.     From  the  moment  that  he  appro 
hended  death,  his  dreams  were  of  tlie  horrors  which  he  had  perpe? 
traled  ; — like  Charles  IX.  after  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew^ 
he  fancied    himself  beset  hy  the  spirits  of  the  murdered,   and  his 
hell  began  upon  earth.     Human  justice  had  no  pari  in  these  exe-' 
cutions, — hut  the  hand  of  Retribution  was  there!  And  tlius  it  b^fliC 
been  throughout  the  course  of  this  miserable  revolution,  in  wbicfai 
as  if  no  means  Were  lo  be  left  untried  which  might  disturb    I  .^. 
moral  feelings  of  mankind,  all  the  impunity  which  man  could  give] 
bus  been  given  to  the  most  atrocious  criminals  that  ever  outrage^! 
humanity.     Even  for  the  horrors  of  Nanles,  where  32,000  persouT 
were  murdered,  and  more  than  twice  that  number  destroyed  bjr  til 
iitferr^nl  persecution,  only  Can  ier  and  two  of  his  agents  sufiara 

lail<  iinliiTFirtriiig  i^i  ilinnirli'va,  bul  rfquiille  for  liiinnn  iedna,  coiii 
of  ikmAtt  poHlkal  v'uHdui  ilmn  ate  lo  be  laHnil  in  aiiv  Fti'iitli  wriiFi  upu 
turn.  Hud  tt« naciT'l apoii  ilwiuLioctofilieChauiiiiiiii.  wciliunldlun 
W  do  juslice  lu  tlui  UiOil  ublv  and  luoit  calumiiuted  iiiuii. 
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dealh,  and  this  not  for  what  they  had  done,  but  for  tlie  intention  v  ilh 
which  liiey  had  done  «, — det  iulv»tions  crimiiiedes!  Ilieir  accom- 
plices who  were  tried  at  llie  same  time,  and  convicted  of  having 
tnutdcred  children,  and  worn  human  eara  in  iheir  hats  as  cockades, 
were  not  punished,  because. tlieir  inlention  was  not  pronounced 
«o  uRter- re  volution  a  ry !  If  ten  thousand  deaths  coutd  have  been  in- 
Aided  upon  Carrier,  he  deserved  ihem  all;  but  his  death,  inflicted 
ait  it  was  by  the  men  »ho  had  authorized  and  sanctioned  all  his  pro- 
ceedings, was  murder.  Hi*  crimes  Mere  not  perpetrated  in  secret, 
they  were  not  done  in  a  corner, — they  were  reported  by  himself  10 
the  Convention,  they  were  in  pursuance  of  orders  of  that  Convention, 
10  the  spirit  and  to  the  letter;  the  whole  body  were  guilty ;  for  ihey 
who  had  not,  like  Collot  d'Hevbuis,  Biliaud  Varennes,  Carnoi,  and 
Barr^re,  taken  the  initiative  in  blood,  and  acted  in  that  accursed 
committee  whence  the  orders  for  massacre  were  issued,  had 
assented  to  all  that  was  done, — the  greater  number  beyond  a  doubt 
from  cowardice,  but  their  cowardice  involved  them  in  the  guilt. 
Some  of  the  guiltiest  of  these  men  ar«  stillliving, — and  these  are  the 
personages  fur  whose  sake  the  continuance  of  the  Alien  Bill  ban 
been  opposed  by  the  British  Liberals! 

When  we  remember  the  shelter  which  this  country  lias  afforded 
to  tbe  fugitives  from  the  Spanish  persecution  in  the  Netherlands,  to 
the  Huguenots  in  Louis  XlVth's  persecution,  and  to  the  emigrant 
^rgy  under  the  atheistical  persecution,  an  Englishman  may  wilh 
Irac  religious  feeling  apply  to  his  country  the  praise  which  findar 
Jkestows  upon  .'Egina,  and  (he  prayer  wilh  which  he  concludes  it: — 

XlarcaituctiTati  liKiarairi  {/r»( 
('O  J'  iratriMMi  XJ!'"'f 

ToJts  XJSHT^KI  f*lj  KlltflOt.) 

But  never  let  this  island  be  made  an  asjlni 
^fe  Fouch^s,  the  Camots,  and  the  Buonaparti 
tech  men  is  pollution, — ihey  have  tlie  mark  of  Cain  upou  iheir 
fireheads ! 


%T.U.—  \._Judid«m  Reg 
Fazio;  a  Tragetli/.    By  I 

smose  College,     tivo,    18 

n^HESE  two  publications,  ihoi 
•■^     their  kind  and  subjects  whoU) 
Dusidercd  iu  the  sunie  chapter iil4j 


I   for  the  Bar 
-the  I 


of 
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anonymous,  It  is,  vie  believe,  well  known  to  bellieproduclian  of  Mr. 
Mitinan:  indeed,  internal  evidence  alone  would  Justify  m  in  assign- 
ing the  two  poems  to  the  same  author,  marked  as  they  are  by  the 
same  blemisnes,  and  abounding  in  the  same  peculiar  excellencies; 
and  both  of  them  leaving  the  mind  of  tlie  reader  not,  indeed,  in  « 
state  of  complete  satial'iiction  with  the  whole,  but  in  great  adniirft- 
lion  of  pans,  and  in  full  conviction  of  the  very  creditable  powen 
of  their  author. 

This  conviction  ii  of  course  full  of  hopes  for  the  future :  wbeo 
time  and  practice,  and  the  acquiMtion  of  more  general  knowledge, 
with  the  study  of  (lie  best  models,  shall  have  strengthened  his  miud 
and  matured  his  judgment,  the  author  of  Fazio  cannot  but  muke 
valuable  additions  to  the  national  stock  of  poetry.  But  if  we 
are  full  of  hopes,  we  are  not  without  regrets;  where  so  much  hai 
been  done  we  think  much  more  might  have  been  accomplislted: 
iheiie  poems  exhibit,  it  is  true,  a  richness  of  fancy,  and  a  varietjr 
and  power  of  language;  but  tlie  fancy  is  unbridled  and  luxuriant 
ar>d  tlie  variety  and  power  of  language,  are,  in  too  many  places, 
so  prodigally  misplaced  as  to  appear  unnatural  and  alFecteiJ,  and  to 
create  a  feeling  of  liediuin  and  distaste. 

A  few  remarks  will  make  our  meaning  clear  ;  and  as  the  fault 
which,in  our  opinion,  principally  obscuies  the  merits  of  the  poems 
before  us,  is  one,  from  its  frequency,  alinoji  characteri.stic  uf  tlie 
literature  of  the  day,  it  may  not  be  altogether  useless  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  explaining  ourselves. 

We  can  scarcely  now  claim  the  privilege  of  novices  in  our  trade, 
yet  we  confess  we  hardly  know  any  term  which  exactly  designates 
the  fault  to  which  we  allude.  Ambition,  as  used  to  express,  inthe 
abstract,  the  qualities  of  style,  is  an  uncertain,  and,  in  some  sense, 
an  incomplete  term:  but  the  word  '  ambitious'  applied  to  par- 
ticular productions,  or  individual  writers,  has  gained,  '  in  coin- 
mon  parlance,'  a  fixed  and  adctguate  signilicatiun ;  every  one  knows 
what  is  meant  by  '  an  ambitious  style,'  or  '  an  ambitious  writei.' 
It  is  this  of  which  we  now  couiplaiii,  and  it  may  be  loosely  defined 
to  be  an  mmatural  and  artiticial  suslainment  of  the  language  and 
imagery,  when  neither  the  warmth  of  the  author's  mind  prompts 
it,  nor  the  elevation  of  his  thoughts  demands  it. 

Some  part  of  the  frequency  of  tliis  fault  may  be  attributed  to  the 
common  error  in  books  of  criticism  of  considering  the  qualities  of 
diction  distinctly  from  those  of  matter,  the  mode  of  expression 
from  the  thing  to  be  expressed.  Such  a  separation  eidier  in  theory 
or  practice  is  false  and  dangerous.  The  former  ought  clearly  to 
be  in  entire  dependence  on  llie  latter.  If  diction  can  for  a  moment 
be  separated  from  thought,  then  verses  composed  at  random,  of 
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worda  selected  from  a  Poetical  Dictionary,  may  have  some  value ; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  if  thoughts  alone  confer  value  on  worda, 
the  whole  efforts  of  criticism  should  be  directed  to  the  ri^t  culti- 
vatioa  and  regulation  of  the  mental  powers  ;  and,  as  far  as  language 
is  concerned,  we  shall  have  only  to  say,  that  he  who  expresses  his 
tfiunghu  simply,  whether  hisiorianj  poet,  or  philosopher,  leaves 
nothing  in  thai  respect  for  his  readers  to  doubt  upon  or  desire.  He 
bas  communicated  that  wtiicli  he  dciiired  to  iiupiirl  to  others  ra- 
pidly, clearly,  and  vigorously. 

It  would  be  to  understand  us  in  a  narrower  seuse  than  our  wordi 
irarrant,  to  suppose  that  the  rule  we  recommend  leads  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  any  one  species  of  ornnnient,  or  any  degree  of  elevation, 
which  the  most  luxuriant  fancy,  or  the  noblest  subject  may  ilemand. 
Simplicity  in  our  sense  is  little  other  than  synonimons  with  titness. 
If  the  thought  to  be  expressed  is  lofty,  or  imaginative,  the  loftiest 
langu^e,  or  the  most  figurative,  is  the  simplest ;  and  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  expressing  our  opinion,  that  the  language  which  enun- 
ciates the  first  problem  in  Euclid  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  more 
simple,  than  that  which  so  gorgeously  clothes  the  lirst  address  of 
Comas,  on  hearing  the  song  of  die  benighted  lady. 

Do  we  then,  it  may  be  asked,  proscribe  all  attention  to  style  ? — 
Certainly  w-e  think  that  it  should  be  the  last  thing  in  an  author's 
thoughls;  hut  to  so  captious  a  question,  we  might  be  justified  in 
inswering  with  another,  and  we  wuuld  usic  if  any  writer  was  ever 
luiovrn  to  attain  to  substantial  eniiiience,  who  professedly  formed 
bis  style  on  the  model  of  that  of  anoiherr  the  second  i|ucBtion  bears 
more  relation  t<i  the  lirst  than  may  be  at  first  sight  [>erceptible,  be- 
cause the  practice  of  siifih  imitation  is  founded  on  a  supposed  !iepa- 
ntiou  of  stjie  and  matter.  Tliat  styles  however  vary,  and  that 
•ome  are  preferable  to  others,  we  neither  wish  nor  intend  to 
deny ;  the  variety  may  be  occasioned  hi  two  ways :  first,  when  it 
Kppears  in  works  of  the  s:ime  species  by  diffEreiit  authors,  by  a  dif- 
ference iu  their  minds;  and  secondly  when  it  appears  in  works  of 
different  species  by  the  same  author,  by  the  difTerence  in  the  nature 
Htt  the  works.  In  either  case  it  will  be  equally  seen,  tliat  attention 
-to  words  fins  no  necessary  ingredietit  in  producing  the  variety ;  in 
ibe  firgt,~of  two  writers,  one  is  of  a  dry  and  uninvenlive  faculty, 
whose  thoughts  rise  as  it  were  in  anntomy  before  him ;  he  expresses 
^  main  ideas  on  which  his  argument  hangs,  simply  and  imaccom- 
■yuiied;  the  other  is  of  a  mind  fertile  in  combtnations,  quick  in 
discovering,  and  usAociating  the  siinilitudis  of  things,  and  ready  to 
-Wlieve  them  by  pointed  contrasts ;  to  him  no  idea  presents  itself 
•lone:  he  expresses  therefore  the  same  thought,  not  inmortior 
'•iber  words,  but  accompanied  by  mure  and  other  ideas. 

But  il  it  high  time  to  draw  to  a  cunclusion  remarks  upon  a  r>^ 
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80  iDdisputable,  i/vheo  fairly  stated,  that  an  apology  img^t  almost 
seein  necessary  for  insisting  upon  it,  if  the  practice  of  the  age  did 
not  fully  justify  us.  The  writer  of  prose  aspu-es  to  be  poetical,  and 
the  poet  is  miserably  haunted  with  the  dread  of  being  considered 
prosaic ;  and  to  write  *  au  superlatif  is  the  common  resource  of 
both.  But  in  order  to  admire  an  author,  the  reader  must  be  put 
into  a  state  of  sympathy  with  him ;  and  no  readers,  whose  admiration 
is  worth  a  sensibly  man's  wish,  can  be  put  into  that  state  but  by 
incidents  of  poetical  probability,  and  natural  feelings  faitlifuUy  ex- 
pressed. We  can  rise  or  fall  in  such  a  case  with  our  author ;  but 
to  be  perpetually  elevated,  and  that  too  upon  the  waxen  wings  of 
mere  words,  is  at  once  fatiguing  and  dangerous. 

Though  we  do  not  attribute  to  Mr.  Milman  all  the  bad  conse- 
quences of  the  fault  on  which  we  have  said  so  much,  yet  we  cannot 
acquit  him  of  it.  He  is  far  too  fond  of  the  superlative  degree; 
scarcely  a  simile  or  an  epithet  is  used  which  does  not  throw 
into  an  extreme  that  to  which  it  is  applied.  In  moments  of  pa^ 
sion  or  repose,  characters  of  whatever  description,  the  grave  and 
solemn  judge,  or  the  distracted  wife,  the  common-place  officer,  or 
the  doating  lover,  all  equally  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  use  of 
that  unassuming,  yet  respectable  personage,  the  positive  decree. 
A  charge  like  this  cannot  easily  be  made  good  in  a  Review: 
the  same  expressions  which  add  a  meretricious^  brilliancy  to  an  ex^ 
tract,  being  precisely  those  on  which  the  accusation  rests,  when  the 
whole  is  taken  together.  It  is  only  then  by  considerins;  the  whole 
with  some  attention,  that  we  shall  become  justified  in  the  minds  of 
our  readers.  But  we  have  a  much  more  agreeable  task  to  perform, 
the  noticing  of  beauties,  which  no  faults  tan  obscure,  and  to  that 
we  now  gladly  address  ourselves. 

The  '  Judicium  Regale'  (we  wish  it  had  a  less  scholastic  name) 
was  written  very  soon  after  the  first  abdication  of  Buonaparte.  It 
represents,  as  in  a  dream,  the  assembly  of  the  '  Sceptred  of  the 
World,'  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  fallen  adventurer ;  and  each  of 
the  oppressed  or  iniured  nations  of  Europe  prefers  its  accusa* 
tion  against  him.  1  he  titl^ '  dre^m*  or  '  vision'  has,  from  long 
precedent,  grown  to  designate  something  remarkably  heavy  and 
stupid ;  but  Mr.  Milman's  dream  is  not  very  long,  and  though  it 
bears  some  marks  of  haste  and  carelessness,  yet  it  has  a  vigour  and 
grandeur  amounting  in  some  parts  almost  to  sublimity. 

Tlie  opening  is  very  brief ;  the  attendant  circumstances  follow* 
in  these  lines — 

*  Abroad  were  sounds  as  of  a  storm  gone  past, 
Or  midnight  on  a  dismal  battle  field  ; 
Aye  some  drear  trumpet  spake  its  lonely  blast, 
Aye  in  deep  distance  sad  artillery  peal'd 

Boominr! 
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Boomiugi/ieir  sullen  iluinJers—lheneiisueii  ,    , 

The  majesty  of  s lie nce^ — on  her  throne  ^  .,^ 

Of  pluin,  or  mountain,  lisienin^iiale,  and  lone 
Each  nation  to  those  crowned  peers'  (ttcrct,  , 

And  this  wide  world  uf  restless  beings  rude 
Lfly  mute  am!  breathless  as  a  summer's  sen.' 
There  Is  a  little  incorrectness  in  tlie  second  line,  and  sonic  ub- 
scurity  in  the  application  of  tlie  two  last ;  we  object  also  lo  sucli 
expressions  as  '  majesty  uf  silence,'  one  of  a  ihousatid  similar  in 
these  poems,  and  therefore  principally  objectionable :  but  when  all 
Ais  is  said,  still  the  whole  passage  remains  a  tine  one ;  the  few 
incidents,  which  give  us  to  understand  that  llie  present  scene  is  the 
fruit  of  many  battles,  are  happily  chosen  ;  the  metre  loo  is  of  that 
slow  and  solemn  cadence,  which  well  accords  with,  and  perhaps 
in  part  occasions,  that  sense  of  desolate  sublimity,  which  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  in  reading  the  passage. 

Tile  introduction  of  the  criminal  ia  sotiiewliat  more  in  the  ambi- 
tious style,  but  it  contains  great  beauties ;  the  epithet  '  viewless,' 
in  the  first  of  the  lines  which  we  are  about  to  extract,  excites  a 
•ensalion  of  awe,  as  if  the  poet  had  placed  us  before  an  un- 
earthly' tribunal.  The  character  which  follows  is  (to  say  the  least) 
the  most  correct  and  most  poetical  v\hicli  has  yet  been  given  of  the 
late  ruler  of  France.  Thisis  but  moderate  praise;  and  yet  the 
character  of  Buonaparte  is  surely  as  well  adapted  for  the  pencil  of 
the  poet,  as  his  person  for  that  of  the  artist. 

'  Then  at  some  viewless  summoner's  stern  call 
Uprose  in  place  the  Imperiul  Criminal. 
Jn  that  wan  face  nor  ancient  majesty  i 

Left  withered  splendour  dim,  n(#old  renown  , 

Lofty  disdain  in  that  esul  sujiken  eye ; 
No  giant  ruin  e'en  in  wreck  dale 
Frowning  dominion  o'er  imperious  fate. 

But  one  to  native  lowliness  .cast  down,  , 

A  sullen,  careless  desperalion  gave 

Tlie  iiollow  semblnnce  of  intrepid  grief; 

Not  that  heroic  patience  nobly  briive,  '' 

'i'biit  e'en  from  misery  wrings  a  proud  fetief,  '■'' 

Nor  the  dark  pride  of  huughiy  spiriti  of  ill,  'k 

•  '  That  Irom  the  towering  grandeu*  of  their  sin  nt 

Weui-  on  tlie  brow  triumphant  gladness  still,  i 

Heedless  uf  racking  agony  within  ;,  : 

Nor  penitence  .was  there,  nur  pale  remorse,  ,,, 

Nor  memory  of  his  fall  from  kingly  slate 
And  warrior  glory  in  bis  sun-like  coui'se. 
Fortune  his  slave,  and  victory  his  mate. 
-  •Jwere  diiubt,  if  that  dark  form  couM  truly  feci, 
Or  were  indeed  a  shape  and  soul  ofileel.' 
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The  nations  appear  in  orJcr  as  accusers  ;  our  limits  will  not 
allow  us  to  add  maimally  to  our  exiracts  from  tliis  part  of  ibo 
poem;  yet  we  cannot  foibear  to  quote  the  following  lines  from 
those  devoted  to  Prussia,  which  so  spiritedly  and  so  delicately  coin- 
memoiate  one,  who  seems  to  have  been  foriiied  for  riveltiug  the 
love  and  admiration  of  all  who  knew  her,  and  whose  memory  we 
take  delight  in  honouring,  wheuever  it  is  in  our  power, 

'  Then  blanch'H  the  soldier's  bronz'd  and  furrow'd  cheek 
While  of  coarse  taunting  outrage  he  'gan  speak 

To  her  the  beautiful,  the  delicate. 
The  (lueeniy",  but  too  gentle  for  a  queen — 
Itut  in  sweet  pride  upon  ibat  insult  keen 
She  smil'd,  then  drooping,  mute  though  broken-hearted. 
To  the  cold  comfort  of  ibe  grave  departed.' 
J\ustria,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal  follow  ;  the  introduction  of 
the  last  is   short,  but  touched  w ilb  spirit ;  England  sucieeda,  and 
however  desirous  the  author  may  have  been  of  outdoing  himself  on 
this  occasion,  we  think,  as  is  often  the  case,  that  this  is  much  ih* 
least  pleasing  part  of  the  poein;  itis,vvilh  few  exceptions,  languid, 
and  Btruned,  and  cuninion-place.     The  lilies  whicli  follow  aie, 
however,  good. 

*  Then  all  at  once  did  from  all  earth  arise 
J-'ierce  imprec^iions  on  that  man  of  sin. 
And  all  the  loaded  winds  came  heavy  in 
^Vith  exuhaiions  and  wiib  agonies, 

From  the  lone  coldness  of  llie  widow's  bed, 

The  feverish  pillow  of  the  or|>han'i  bead. 
From  dying  men  earth's  wofui  vullies  heaping. 
From  smouldering  cities  in  their  ashes  sleeping, 
Like  the  hoarse  tumbling  of  a  torrent  flood 
Mingled  ihe  dismal  concord,  "  Blood  for  hlood !"  * 

France  arises,  and  at  her  supplications  the  life  of  the  fallen  tyraiA 
is  spared;  the  conclusion  is  somewhat  impotent,  but  Mr,  Milman 
must  not  be  blamed  for  this  :  had  that '  dismal  concord'  then  been 
listened  to,  how  many  a  gallant  aud  beloved  soul,  who  now  sleeps 
<  in  the  sad  beauty  of  die  hero's  fate,'  might  have  been  shedding  ' 
light  and  niirlh  upon  his  domestic  circle ;  and  bow  many  a  brav* 
and  thoughtless  soldier  Alight  have  escaped  tlie  reproach  and  tfaa 
punishment  of  most  disgraceful  treason  ! 

It  is  time  to  dismiss  this  poem ;  it  is,  we  believe,  little  known, 
and  we  have  made  it  part  of  our  present  article,  because  we  think 
that  it  deserves  to  be  more  known;  it  certainly  displays  as  much 
talent  as  any  thing  written  by  tlie  same  author;  but  it  is  abundant 
in  all  liis  faults,  and  we  protest,  once  for  all,  against  a  legion  of 
such  phrases  as — '  royalty  of  mien,'  '  majesty  of  silence,'  '  pride 

of 
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of  lighi," '  grace  of  grief,' '  sleep  of  madness,' '  drimkennesa  of  pride' 
— Mhich  mean  we  hardly  know  what,  ceruiiily  nothing  thai  might 
not,  ill  the  common  forms  of  language,  have  been  aa  strongly  luid 
more  simply  espressed. 

Fazio  ^as  the  autlior  informs  iis  in  a  prefatory  advert  is  emeiil)  is 
'  an  attempt  to  revive  our  old  national  drama.  Kith grtiiteiiiiiipluit^ 
of  plot,'  For  our  own  parts  we  were  nut  disposed  to  (juestion  that 
richness  of  plot,  which  it  is  yet  possible  that  our  elder  dramatists 
may  have  in  some  instances  carried  to  excess  ;  at  all  events  we 
doubt,  whether  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Milman'a  idea  was  judi- 
ciously conceived  '  with  reference  to  the  stage.'  This  is  not  the 
place  to  enter  into  the  great  questiuns  relative  to  the  drama;  if  it 
were,  it  might  be  a  curious  task  to  attempt  the  explanation  of  some 
very  remarkable  phenomena,  which  baffle  all  k  priori  reasoning,  by 
running  comiter  to  the  national  character  of  the  people,  in  which 
tbey  are  displayed.  To  what  shall  we  attribute  it,  that  the  frivo- 
lous and  ignorant  audience  of  Pari^,  content  w  ilh  a  dark  and  heavy 
tiouse,  a  dirty  scene,  and  six  tiddlers,  shall  listen,  widi  earnest  alten- 
.tion,  to  a  lifeless  translation  of  Philoctetes,  while  the  phlegmatic  and 
.Kneeling  citizens  of  Loudon,  in  a  gaudy  liouse,  glittering  with  innu- 
merable lights,  demand  show,  and  song,  and  bustle,  and  proces- 
■ion,  and  supernumerary  murders,  even  in  the  busy  and  animated 

Elays  of  Shakspeare  ?  Perhaps  the  authority  of  great  talents  may 
live  given  a  decided  cast  to  national  taste,  before  it  was  yet  fully 
confirmed  in  any  habits  ;  perhaps  it  may  be,  iliat  to  the  o[ie  nation 
the  theatre  is  a  business;  and  to  the  other  but  a  recreation  and 
unbending  from  severer  employments.  But  whatever  the  cause, 
die  fact  is  undoubted,  and  whoever  writes  for  the  theatre  must  sub- 
mit to  takeit  into  the  accompt.  If  Mr.  Milman,  or  any  one  for  him, 
■tould  reply,  that,  disapproving  in  this  respect  of  the  national  preju- 
Jices.be  thought  it  unworthy  to  sacrifice  his  opinionsof  what  was  right 
to  the  desire  of  popular  applause,  we  approve  most  highly  of  his 
IDauly  feeling  ;  it  is  »uch  >Mi&  we  would  have  all  poets  made  of; 
Jbut  we  submit,  that  this  is  rather  an  al^ument  fur  declining  to 
^write  entirely  for  the  stage,  than  a  justihcation  of  an  hopeless  al- 
itempt  to  oppose  with  success  the  inveterate  opinions  of  the  people. 
'.No  audience,  but  least  of  all  a  British  audience,  can  be  reasoned 
jDtd liking;  he  indeed  who  appeals  to  a  fairer  tribunal,  may  rely  on 
'  the  goodness  of  hiij  cause,  and  th«  strength  of  his  talents,  and 
'jihoughhe  may  thwart  many  prejudices,  that  tribunal  will  do  him  jus- 
^ce  at  the  last ;  but  the  dramatist  puts  himself  before  a  capricious 
.ftiid  pampered  tribunal  of  many  heads,  the  sentence  is  by  acclama- 
',tioD,  and  the  cause  decided  at  a  single  hearing. 

Considered  too,  as  a  practical  question,  another  argument  strikes 
oa  as  not  without  weight  in  it.     The  natiooal  drama  will  form  the 
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nnlioiiul  actors;  our  great  Hraitratisbt,  those  nn  the  reprenentUion 
of  »I^ik:  i-haraciers  great  actors  nmal  build  their  fame,  huve  but 
little  declamation,  ihcv  paiDt  life  in  too  real  a  mamier,  aud  witl(  I 
too  absolute  u  verily  to  have  much  ;  the  coiueqiiciice  is  very  visibhi , 
ii]>on  our  stitge — wedouhi  if  theuldestofour  reuilere remembers a_  I 
lolerabit^  deduimer  oit  it.  Now,  though  we  shall  hurdlv  be  mi{^|  ' 
posed  advocates  of  the  wretched  system  of  writing  particular  pat^,.  ' 
for  particular  players,  yet  it  seeiris  unwise,  '  icdh  a  view  to  tht^  , 
gltiae  at  Ituil,'  to  neglect  entirely  the  charatteristjcH  of  national^  j 
iictiri^.  Fazio  ai^pt^ars  to  us  so  uritlcii,  (hat  neither  at  present,,  ' 
coiiiti  players  be  found,  who  would  do  il  justice,  nor  is  there  ,  j 
hope  that  in  any  future  time  our  green-rooms  should  produce,,  | 
such.  The  extraordinary  man,  who  in  scenes  of  violent  passion  pro-  .  1 
duces  an  efiect  which  has  perhaps  never  been  eiiualled,  and  ib^t'^-i 
attractive  tvoman,  who  in  the  playful  chiding  of  undoubting  lOTC^^j 
or  iu  the  deepest  fervency  of  female  foudness,  in  uncomplaining  ^i 
and  unyielding  sorrow,  or  in  ungovenied  agony,  embodies,  to  paill*,^) 
f ul  reality,  the  richest  conceptions  of  the  child  uf  nature —  both  theae  \^ 
etjually  fail  in  mere  declamation,  and  would  risk  some  porlio|i,,S 
of  their  well-earned  fame,  in  attempting  to  represent  the  principal  | 
personages  of  Fazio.  J 

We  shall,  therefore,  beg  leave  to  consider  it  rather  asu  poem  16,|3 
to  be  read,  than  a  play  to  be  acted.     Tile  story  may  be  told  in  *  J 
few  words.     A  young  Florentine  (FaiioJ  of  slender  fortunes  be-  J 
comes  enamoured  of  Aldnbella,    '  the  admired  of  all  beholders,'  3 
who,  after  suflTcring  him  to  swell  her  train  for  some  time,  finally  \m 
dismisses  him   with  scorn.      An  interval,  we  presume,  elapse*  , 
bflfore  he  addresses  himself  to  a  more  amiable  and  more  indul>  , 
{rent  lady,  whom  he  marries.     The  play  opens  two  years  after  thil  j 
event,  and  the  first   scene  exhibits  Fazio,  devoted  to  his  wi)i^ 
(Bianca,)  and  to  the  pursuit  of  the  philosopher's  stone.     His  miii:,^ 
night  labours  in  philosophy  arc  unfortunately  disturbed.     Bartolo^^ 
an  old  miser  qf  euurmuus  wealth,  who  lives  near  to  hioi,  attacked^ 
and  mortally  wounded  Uy  robbers,  takes  refuge  in  his  house,  ano^ 
dies.     Fazio  is  poor,  aud  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  that  continualHt, 
eludes  his  grasp;  the  templa lion  to  arrive  at  it  by  a shoiler  roaql^ 
is  too  strong   to  be  resisted :   he  buries  the  dead  body,  fifles  Hn,- 
house,  and  appears,  In  the  second  act,   lacquied   with  servauB^ 
and  parasites,    the  rich  and  fortunate   philosopher  Lord   FueWk 
Wealth  and  flallery    have  cornipted  stronger    natures  ;  but  Loi^ 
Fazio's  was  feeble  and  worthless  indeed :  he  had   begun  in  robi 
bery;  another  temptation  now  awaited  him  in  the  person  of  Ah 
dabella,  who  seems  determined  to   regain  her  lover  at  any  pnoil 
Why,  without  any  lov«  fur  him,  shf  should  so  easily  yield  tO>  nt 
lalher  invite  hit  firsl  solicitations ;  bhc,  the  cold  and  ca|>ricioiianM 
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\rhoin  all  Florence  beside  woriihippcd  In  vain  ;  or  how  Fazii 
Irivcs  to  love  two  such  women  as  his  wife  and  his  miitretu  so  de* 
Kperately  at  the  same  moment,  are  injateries  which  we  do  not  pi-e" 
lend  to  explain;  hut  certaiiilj,  after  a  short  courtship,  we  leave  theiv 
at  the  end  of  the  second  act  in  most  unamhiguons  circumstances.  Ths 
third  opens  with  a  soliloquy  by  Bianca,  of  the  raretit  merit :  with  all  thdi 
M>finess  she  nnites  alt  the  vehemence  of  female  love;  and  her  jealousy ' 
seems  gradually  to  work  her  on  to  distraction.  In  this  fearful  stat^ 
of  mtiid  die  casually  hears,  that  the  Duke  and  Senators  arc  fitting 
in  debate  npon  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  Bartolo,  and  the 
emptiness  of  his  coffers  ;  she  catches  at  the  news ;  and,  solely  in- 
lent  on  separating  lier  husband  from  her  rival,  she  rushes  to  the 
coUQcil,  and  accnses  her  husbaod  of  the.  robbery,  and  niuider. 
The  unfortunate  man  is  dragged  before  the  liibuual,  and  over- 
powered at  once  by  his  own  conscience  and  the  si«ht  of  his  ac- 
cuser, makes  no  defence,  and  is  sentenced  to  death.  The  story 
may  here  be  said  to  end,  the  two  succeeding  acts  being  solely  em^ 
ploved  in  the  vain  attempts  of  Bianca  lo  obtain  remission  of  thei 
^eatence,  the  exposure  of  A  Idabclla,  and  her  own  death. 

Such  is  the  skeleton  of  this  trngedv,  aud  such  are  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  'an  mcreased  simplicity  of  plot:'  onrt 
moral,  and  the  other  economical.  Tlie  moral,  that  we  so  early 
get  rid  of  all  distressing  interest; — and  tlieeconmnical,  that  the  work 
is  done  by  the  fewest  possible  hands,  iiat  if  the  construction  of 
his  plot  had  been  faulllesn,  for  which  of  his  personages  does  Mr. 
MiliDsn  expect  Hint  we  should  feel  a  tragic  interest ;  for  Aldubella, 
a  proud,  heartless  and  wanton  coquette;  for  Fa/iu  a  weak  ami 
uicked  man,  a  duped  and  spiritless  lover,  a  faithless  husband  and  a 
ihicf ;  or  for  Bianca,  the  accuser,  and  the  murderess  of  her  hus- 
band? We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  weaknesses  of  human, 
nutnre  will  deprive  a  dramatic  personage  of  interest,  hut  their 
weaknesses  should  be  amiable,  or  at  least  not  inconsistent  with 
amiable  qnalities. 

Where  then,  we  shall  be  asked,  are  the  merits  of  Fazio,  tliat 
entitle  h  to  so  large  a  space  in  our  journal,  when  lo  the  plot 
aiidcharacters,  those  important  ingredients,  we  shew  so  Utile  mercy  i  ' 
If  oor  readers  will  hear  with  us  a  little  longer,  we  will  try  to  inform 
ihem.  It  is  among  the  high  and  incommunicable  privileges  of 
true  genius  to  derive  the  most  brilliant  successes  from  the  conquest 
"f  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  no  wonder,  perhaps  on  that  ticcudI, 
ihat  it  K  among  the  watUun  frolics  of  her  pride  to.  create  tliem. — - 
Tliere  is  a  peculiar  grutiiicatiun  in  mak^n  ~  'wliich, 

in  feebler  bands,  would  be   otTeoaive,  _l 

Mr.  Southey,  we  imagine,  was  not    I 
when   be  \vandered  into    (he  most  cui 
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all  mjlhulugies,  to  bring  us  back  a  trpa.iure  of  the  purest  and 
most  homebred  feelings  of  the  heart.  Yet  it  is  surely  «n  eirof) 
which  substitutes  the  private aelf-complaccncy  of  the  author  for  the 
general  saliiifuctiou  of  the  reader;  for,  after  all,  though  we  may  m 
such  cotes  admire,  or  rather  wntider  al  the  poet  more,  we  certainly 
love  the  pijein  less,  Mr.  Miluisn  ihinks  otherwise  ;  his  plot  is  ■ 
bad  one,  and  he  might,  with  little  trtnible,  have  amended  it;  but  be 
hiis  preferred  the  merit  of  conducting  a  bad  plot  with  some  ir)g&- 
nuily ;  his  characters  are  feeble  and  unamiable,  and  he  might 
have  easily  made  them  less  so,  but  he  has  preferred  the  task  of  in* 
tcresting  us  in  them,  as  ibey  are. 

Aud  with  all  their  faults,  Fazio  and  Bianca  do  interest  ut. 
There  is  a  goodness  of  nature  about  the  former,  which  rendert 
him  an  object  of  pity,  even  when  his  easiness  leads  him  to  the 
commission  of  vice;  and  in  the  midst  of  his  follies,  there  is  arjuich 
perception  of  them,  and  a  prompt  self-condemnation,  which  re- 
deem  himfrom  contempt.  This  is  no  unnatural  union  in  the  same 
character.  Thus  it  is  not  without  compunction,  and  perfectly  un> 
deceived,  that  he  tirst  rifles  the  treasures  of  Bartolo ;  and  when  hii 
new  foitunes  bring  around  him  the  vain,  the  frivolous,  the  syco- 
phantic, iie  is  neither  insensible  of  the  motives  or  the  u n worth ineas- 
of  such  a  train,  nor  duped  by  the  professions  made  to  him.  One 
of  tbcm,  Falsetto,  acMresses  him  thus: 

'  I.  roy  good  Loril.  am  one 
Have  such  ketn  insight  for  my  neighbour's  virtues, 
And  such  a  doting  love  for  excellence, 
TiiRl  when  I  see  a  wise  man  or  a  noble 
Or  wealthy,  as  1  ever  hold  it  pily 
Man  should  In-  blind  lo  his  own  merits,  words 
Slide  frum  my  lips,  and  1  do  mirror  htm 
In  the  clear  glusa  of  my  poor  eloquence. 


nest  jihraseology, 

JALSETTO, 

Flatterer !     Nay ,  ihu  word's  grown  gross. 
An  tipt  diicourser  upon  thinns  of  honour — 
Wi-Hlih  is  Ihi'  robe,  and  outward  garb  of  man, 
The  aellin.-  to  ihc  rwrcr  jewrlry, 
The  soul's.  uns^'U.  and  inner  quuliriw. 
And  tlien,  my  lor<l,  philosiiphy— 'lis  ihal. 
The  stamp  and  impress  iifnur  ditine  nnlure, 
By  which  we  kimw  ihnl  we  are  gods,  and  are  so. 
Hut  wealth  nn<f  h  tMl<ini  in  unespaciuui  brtast ! — 
^Vho  would  uut  hyuu  au  rare,  uad  rich  a  wedding  F 
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Who  would  not  sene  ivilhin  ilie  gorgeous  palace, 
GIoriGeil  by  »ucb  strange  and  admired  inmalesf 

FAZIO  (aside.) 

Now  the  po»r,  honest  Fszio  IihcI  Uiadnin'd 

Such  scurvy  rdluwahip — howbeit  Lord  Fiizio 

Must  liicqucy  his  new  state  with  these  base  jackal  Is.' — p,  19. 
When  tlie  poet  adctressea  him  hi  the  same  strain,  he  rises  to  a 
Ugher  tone  of  indigiiuiit  rs prehension,  and  replies  to  him  in 
spirited  lines,  uhich  we  may  Itercafter  recal  to  the  memory  of  our 
readers.  So  in  every  step  leading  to  his  last  and  fat:)!  error,  he 
retains  the  full  consciousness  of  the  heinousness  of  his  ofTence; 
and  in  spite  of  passion,  he  exclaims,  with  a  mournful  confession  of 
the  imperfectness  of  vicious  indulgence  : 

'  Why  ihould  we  dash  the  goblet  from  our  lips. 

Because  the  dregii  may  have  u  smack  of  bitter  f 

Why  should  that  pnic  and  clinging  consequence 

Thrust  itself  ever  'twixt  us  and  our  joys?' 
From  the  moment  of  his  reverse,  hia  character  rises  in  dignity 
and  interest;  the  agony  which  the  unexpected  sight  of  Bianca  as 
his  accuser  produces  is  powerfully  drawn,  and  as  it  should  be — 
shortly;  feelings  of  a  purer  and  softer  nature  succeed: 
'  Mine  own  Bianca — I  sball  need  too  much  mercy 

Or  ere  to-morrow,  to  be  merciless. 

It  was  nut  well,  Itianca,  in  my  guilt 

To  cut  me  off— thus  early — chus  unripe  : 

It  will  be  bitter,  when  the  axe  falls  on  me. 

To  think  whose  voice  did  summon  it  to  its  oHice. 

No  more— no  more  of  that — we  all  must  die. 

Bianca,  ihou  wilt  lovt  me  uhen  I'm  dead  ; 

1  wronged  thee,  but  thoii'lt  love  me,— ' 
Tlie  parting  scene  in  prison  is  equally  well  executed  ;  to  some 
it  may  appear  deficient  in  vehemcjice  and  depth  of  passion  ;  we 
are  not  disposed  to  find  this  fault  with  it ;  it  is  not  indeed  so  long, 
so  laboured  or  so  violent  as  many  scenes  under  the  same  circum- 
stance!! have  been,  but  there  is  something  very  impressive  in  the 
despair  of  Bianca,  and  (he  tranquil  fortitude  of  Fazio.  No  mur- 
murs of  reproach  or  regret  escape  him  ;  the  thonghts  of  his  orphan 
^itdren  for  a  moment  agitate  him,  and  when  Bianca  in  her  dis- 
fraction  talks  ambiguously  as  if  she  had  removed  them  from  this 
worldj  ill  which  their  destiny  seems  so  utterly  forlorn,  the  feelings 
of  the  father  and  the  christian  are  manifested  still  strong  and  predo- 
ninant  jn  the  midst  of  so  bitter  a  (rial.  The  whole  passage  is  so 
beautiful,  that  we  csnnot  resist  the  pleasure  of  extracling  it. 
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*  Fazio,  set  me  loose  ! 
Thou  clasp'st  thy  murderess! 

Fazio. 
No,  it  is  my  love. 
My  wife,  my  children's  mother. — Pardon  me, 
Bianca,  but  thy  children, — I'll  not  see  them— 
For  on  the  wax  of  a  soft  infant's  memory 
Things  horrible  sink  deep,  and  sternly  settle. 
I  would  not  have  them  m  their  after-days 
Cherish  the  image  of  their  wretched  father 
In  the  cold  darkness  of  a  prison  house. 
Oh,  if  they  ask  thee  of  their  father,  tell  them 
That  he  is  dead,  but  say  not  how. 

BlANCA. 

No,  no — 
Not  tell  them,  that  their  mother  murdered  him. 

Fazio. 
But  are  they  well,  my  love  ? 

Bianca. 
What  had  I  freed  them 
From  this  drear  villain  earth,  sent  them  before  us 
Lest  we  should  miss  them  in  another  world, 
And  so  be  fetter'd  by  a  cold  regret 
Of  this  sad  sunshine  ?  # 

Fazio. 
Oil,  thou  hast  not  been 
So  wild  A  rebel  to  the  will  of  God ! 
If  that  thou  hast,  'twill  make  my  passionate  arms 
That  ring  thee  round  so  fondly,  drop  off  from  thee 
Like  sere  and  wither'd  ivy  ;  make  my  farewell 
Spoken  in  such  suffocate  and  distemper'd  tone, 

Twill  soujid  more  like ^ 

Bianca. 
They  livie,  thank  God,  they  live ! 
I  should  not  rack  thee  With  such  fantasies. 
But  there  have  been  such  hideous  things  around  me, 
Some  whispering  me,  some  dragging  me,*  &c. 

Btit  it  is  Bianca  after  all,  on  whom  the  play  mainly  depends, 
and  whose  character  tlie  author  has  most  laboured  in  drawin;^ :  his 
efforts  have  been  attended  with  a  success,  on  which  we  found  our 
opinion,  that  Mr.  Milman  has  one  at  least  of  the  requisites  for  the 
line  which  he  has  chosen.  To  estimate  the  character  properly^  it 
must  be  considered  at  some  lensth,  and  with  reference  te  the 
whole  play  in  every  part ;  it  will  then  be  found  consistent,  and 
poetic.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple ;  Bianca  is  a  woman  of 
ardent  temper,  and  very  strong  affections  ;  she  has  maKieAi.  plant 
whom  she  eiTtirely  and  devotedly  loves,  but  whom  die  ibmiioliiv^'' 
been  previously  attached  to  another,  and  who  ftUl  i 
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nifest  traces  of  tliiit  previous attui^hment,  not  tojiistifysonie  anxiety 
on  her  part.  Witli  lliia  key,  every  thing  she  snya  or  dues  is  natu- 
ral and  intelligilile ;  the  idea  of  Atdabella  is  a  load  eternally  on  her 
mind,  it  influences  all  her  conduct,  it  colours  alt  objects,  it  mingles 
with  every  thought,  and  finally  it  works  her,  as  provocations  make  it 
more  and  more  poignant,  to  absolute  delirium.  Thus  in  llie  tirst 
scene  it  appears  in  hnir-enrnest  raillery,  M'hich,  drawing  front  I'liziu 
a  vehement  defence  of  her  rival,  warms  into  serious  invective  upoU 
tier.  In  a  subsequent  scene,  in  wliicli  Fazio,  meditating  an  injury, 
bends  to  the  pitiful  but  common  subterfuge  of  atteuipting  to  pro- 
voke his  victim  to  give  him  some  shadow  of  excuse,  the  ruling  idea 
roHuifests  itself  immediately. 

'  What  hailidisleinpei'd  tliee?  this  is  tmnaturali 

Thou  conlcjst  nol  tnlk  thus  in  thy  sluailfast  senses  : 

TAua  host  seen  AtdabcUa.' 
As  the  whole  of  this  scene,  both  for  subject  matter  and  execution, 
u  commendable,  so  is  this  passage  singularly  well  imagined.  The 
answers  which  Fazio  gives  her  are  very  unsatisfactory,  and  her  feel- 
ings grow  stronger,  and  as  they  gradually  open,  her  declarations  pre- 
pare the  reader  for  all  that  is  to  follow.  The  protracted  visit  to 
Aldabella  at  length  rouses  the  visionary  ardency  of  her  temper  be- 
yond all  contmul;  the  first  scene  of  the  third  act  paints  the  gradu- 
ally growing  agony,  that  ends  in  temporary  delirjuni.  Wc  wish  we 
could  extract  it  entire,  for  it  is  scarcely  doing  it  justice  to  give  it 
partially  i  yet  the  opeuitig  soliloquy,  in  which  the  storm  begins,  is 
too  beautiful  to  suffer  from  it. 

'  Not  all  the  night,  not  all  the  long,  long  niglit 

Not  come  to  me — not  semi  to  me — not  think  on  nie  I 

Like  un  unrighti^uus  and  unburied  ghost 

I  wander  up  and  down  these  loag  arcailes. 

Ob,  in  our  old  poor  narrow  home,  if  haply 

He  liiiger'd  Inte  abruail,  dom«stic  things 

Close  and  fninillHr  crowded  all  around  met 

The  licking  of  the  clock,  the  flapping  moiiuii 

Of  the  green  lattice,  the  grey  curtain's  folds. 

The  hangings  of  the  bed' myself  had  wrouglit; 

Yea,  e'en  his  black  and  iron  crucibles 

Were  to  me  as  my  friends.      Bui  here,  oh  here 
<-■'  Where  all  is  coldly,  comfortlessly  costly, 

■  ;  All  strange,  all  new,  in  uncouth  gorgeousness. 

Lofty,  and  long — a  wider  iipBce  for  miaery^ — 
,  L'en  my  own  footsteps  on  those  miirble  floors 

.  Are  unaccuslom'd,  unfamiliar  sonrids— 

Oh,  1  am  here  so  wearily  mbeiuble 

That  1  should  welcome  my  amistHie  Fazio 

Though  he  irfi-..  r™«.li  from  Aldabclb's  armv 
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Her  arms — her  viper  coil !  I  had  foiswom 

That  thought,  lest  he  shoukl  come,  and  find  me  mad» 

And  so  go  back  again,  and  1  not  know  it. 

Oh  that  1  were  a  child,  to  play  with  to^-s. 

Fix  toy  whole  soul  upon  a  cup  and  ball; 

Oh,  any  pitiful  poor  subterfuge, 

A  moment  to  distract  my  busy  spirit 

From  its  dark  dalliance  with  that  cursed  image. 

I  have  tried  all — all  vainly; — now — but  now 

1  went  into  my  children.     The  first  sound 

They  murraur'd  in  their  evil-dreaming  sleep 

\Yas  a  faint  mimicry  of  the  name  of  &ther. 

I  could  not  kiss  them — my  lips  were  so  hot. 

The  very  household  slaves  are  leagued  against  me. 

And  do  beset  me  with  their  wicked  floutings — 

'*  Comes  my  lord  home  to-night  ?* — and  when  I  say 

"  I  know  not," — their  coarse  pity  makes  my  heartstrings 

Throb  with  the  agony.* — 

These  lines  demand  no  commait.  The  sentence  which  con* 
eludes  them  is  immediately  verified  by  the  entrance  of  a  servant, 
who  had  been  dispatched  to  learn  news  of  his  master ;  with  every 
word  that  he  utters,  the  misery  and  indignation  of  the  unhappy 
Bianca  increases.  With  somewhat  of  Othello's  soul,  and  not,  we 
think,  without  some  involuntary  resemblance  of  his  language,  she 
exclaims — 

•Oh,  Fazio, 
Oh,  Fazio~is  her  smite  rhore  sweet  than  mine^ 
Or  her  soul  fonder?  Fazio,  my  lonl  Fazio, 
Before  the  face  of  man  mine  own,  mine  only. 
Before  the  face  of  heaven  Bianca's  Fazio, 
Not  Aldabellas — Ah  that  1  should  live 
To  (juestion  it. — Now  henceforth  all  our  joys^ 
Our  delicate  endearments,  all  are  poison'd. 
Aye — if  he  speak  my  name  with  his  fond  voice, 
It  will  be  with  the  same  tone,  that  to  her 
He  murmured  her's — it  will  be,  or  'twill  seem  so. 
If  he  embrace  me,  'twill  be, with  those  arms 
In  which  he  folded  her ;  and  if  he  kiss  me, 
He'll  pause,  and  think  which  of  the  two  is  sweeter.' 

lliis  lays  the  bleeding  heart  before  us  in  the  most  pathetic  man- 
ner, for  there  is  nothing  so  moving  as  affectionate  aud  pleading  re- 
monstrance after  vehement  indignation.  We  are  by  nature  so 
prone  to  pity,  ihat  it  is  difficult  to  deny  it  even  to  guilt  when  it 
ceases  to  be  dangerous  and  has  begun  to  suffer;  but  it  is  wholly 
impossible  to  refuse  it  to  undeserved  afiSiction,  when  the  object, 
abandoning  all  resistance  or  recriminatiooi  and  trusting  neither  to 

its 
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its  own  strenglli  nor  ilie  goodness  of  Us  catue,  relies  only  on  the 
lender  affections  of  those  whom  it  nildresses. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  crisis  to  which  all  the  preceding  distress 
was  no  more  than  a  necess-iry  preparation :  if  Bianca  had  been 
drawn  with  feelings  in  the  smallest  degree  less  acule,  or  less  pain- 
fully agonised,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  justify  the  poet's  nest 
CoucepuoH.  For  at  this  point  she  is  told  of  the  debate  in  council 
on  Itartolo's  disappearance,  and  in  tlie  madness  of  the  moment  she 
rushes  to  accuse  her  husband,  regarding  Wc/y  his  conseqnent  sepa- 
ration from  Aldaticlla,  and  never  taking  into  the  account  any  other 
circumstances  that  must  necessarily  attend  it.  To  make  restitution 
of  that  ill-acquiied  and  pernicious  wealth,  and  to  become  poor 
again  was  to  restore  to  her  happiness  and  Fazio ;  farther  than  thi* 
^edidnut  look.  When  the  duke  pronounces  on  him  the  first  part  of 
his  sentence,  confiscation  of  his  wealth,  she  rushes  forward  rejoicing, 
*  Oh,  we'll  be  poor  again! 
Oh,  IJbrghc  thee,  we'll  be  poor  niid  hnjipy,'  &c. 
aad  when  he  ends  with  the  condemnation  to  death,  she  slarls,  as 
from  a  fairy  dream,  to  a  horrid  and  imimagtned  reality.  This  was 
no  easy  incident  to  conduct,  and  w  as  besides  a  very  hazardous  <»ne, 
M  complete  success  in  the  execuliun  could  alone  justify  it.  There 
wQl  be  many,  doubtless,  who  will  still  condemn  it  as  exceeding  the 
IHnita  of  poetical  probability ;  sucli  people  must  pass  on  to  the 
i«Isome  repentance  of  Ifianra,  to  her  harrowing  remorse,  and  to 
die  espiation  which  she  offers  by  a  broken  heart. 

Mr.  Milman  must  see  by  the  extent  of  our  remarks  the  value 
which  we  set  upon  his  performance;  we  have  examined  his  pre- 
tenBtonB  to  public  favour  with  perfect  imparliality :  it  has  bceu 
sometimes  our  duty  to  censure,  but  more  frequently  it  has  been 
our  grateful  task  to  express  our  approbation  of  him.  Before  we 
psit  on  this  occasion,  he  will  excuse  us  if,  in  the  same  tone  of 
justice  and  friendship,  wc  address  a  few  words  of  advice  to  him. 
We  do  it  the  more  boldly  from  the  good  sense  ivhich  we  discover 
is  his  alterations  on  comparing  the  first  and  second  editions  of 
Fazio.  In  the  first  he  had  nut,  indeed,  committed  the  foul  crime 
"at  pampering  loose  imaginations  by  licentious  images,  but  he  cer- 
niniy  had,  in  some  instances,  dressed  virtuous  passion  in  too  warm 

i  vigorous  language.     Tliese  have  all  been  corrected,  and  llie 

luBtary  correction  of  error  is  very  creditdlile:  Mr.  Milman  will 
iws  that  what  is  innocent  in  itself  may  become  pernicious  fn>ni 
weakness,  or  tliecoiruptiou,  of  the  recipient.     It  was  well  said 

whoever  was  die  author  of  Brittahi's  Ida — 

'  But  were  thy  verse  and  sons  "*  finely  frani'd 
As  are  ihoic  parts,  yet  should  it  sonnc  be  tjlamM. 
J'or  HOW  the  t/iameloi  viorld  of  best  tilings  it  iishamH' 

c  ■! "  That 
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lliat  the  niilhor  of  Fa/io  is  blest  with  no  common  portion  of 
poeiic  genius  it  ie  inipositiblc  to  doubt;  indeed  it  is  with  ifail 
conviciion,  ruthcr  ihun  with  full  satisfaction  in  his  performance^' 
tliut  we  rhiti  from  the-  reading  of  it.  All  that  he  has  jet  done  id 
but  the  presage  and  the  promise  of  the  future  poet ;  it  is  as  nothing 
to  build  his  fame  upon;  he  may  stifle  the  flame  by  injudicioiM 
treatment,  he  may  suner  it  to  expire  by  neglect.  Let  liim  not  bd 
deceived  by  the  dangerous  and  ambiguous  uracle,  that  poets  must 
be  born,  not  made;  diey  must  be  made,  as  much  as  painters,  u 
si:ulptars,  as  orutors  are  madtr.  True  it  is  that  naluTe  nnist  do 
much ;  but  culture,  moral  and  intellectual,  and  all  llie  thousand 
circumntancea  that  give  the  culour  to  man's  life,  must  do  as  mueb^ 
or  more. 

To  Mr.  Milinan  wc  feci  warranted  in  saying,  dial  the  path  li«i 
open  before  him ;  \vc  exhort  him  to  fallil  his  destiny;  but  if  b# 
makes  Uie  resolution,  it  should  be  made  serinuily  and  deliberately, 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  sacrlflces  it  will  require,  and  the  ob- 
jects to  which  it  legitimately  leads.  Itisunt  to  riscouthe  popula-' 
rily  of  a  London  season,  to  be  a  speculation  for  booksellers,  en* 
gravers,  and  music-makers,  la  be  a  shuttlecock  for  revicwerv,  «n 
idol  of  senliutenlal  young  ladies,  or  the  oracleof  a  cAterie, — these  MP 
neither  the  objects,  nor  the  path  which  leads  to  them  the  school,  of  ' 
a  true  poet.  (Jiider  such  circumstances,  and  in  such  scenes,  it  !■ 
said  that  human  nature  is  to  be  studied,  and  a  necessary  knowledge  ' 
of  the  world  actiuired;  with  as  much  truth,  we  imagine,  it  might 
be  asserted,  that  smooth  shillings  and  crooked  sixpences  would 
leach  US  thecoinage  of  the  country.  Vanity, indeed,  (the  very  cait- 
kerworm  of  mental  excellence,)  is  soothed  and  pampered,  but  the 
powers  of  the  mind  are  enervated,  its  attention  dl'sipnted,  its  ap- 
plicnlion  blunted,  and  all  its  creative  freshness  utterly  blighted. 

The  true  poet,  us  he  has  a  Dobler  aim,  so  has  he  a  more  labor^ 
ousand,  »e  will  add,  a  more  delightful  discipline  to  submit  to;  ( 
he  that  pledges  himself  to  the  pursuit  should  consider  that  be  hwil  ' 
undertaken  no  less  than  the  general  improvement  of  his  iuteltecluaL 
faculties,  the  perpetual  study  of  nature  in  all  her  forms  and  accir 
dents,  and  above  all,  the  elevating,  the  puritying,  and  the  softening' 
of  his  heart.  By  long  and  enlhusiaslic  labours,  of  no  limited  or 
exclusive  range  in  literature,  he  must  enrich  his  memory  and  regu-_ 
late  his  la^ite;  not  only  ibe  present,  but  the  past,  not  only  the  poets,; 
but  tlie  historians,  the  philosophers,  the  critics,  and  the  divines,  are^ 
capable  of  adding  new  treasures,  or  belter  order,  to  his  acquired' 
stores.  In  accord  with  these  pursuits,  will  be  the  perpetual  study 
of  nature  in  all  the  grandeur,  the  variety,  the  sublime  harmony  of 
inanimate  creation,  in  the  faltliful  instincts  and  beautiful  forms  of 
animals,  and  above  all,  iu  the  mysterious  volume  of  the  Heart  of 
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Man.  But,  lastly  and  cliiefly,  tlie  poet  will  be  busy  in  the  improve- 
meat  of  his  own  moral  frame  ;  he  uiil  Ntrive  to  vet  always  from 
lofty  motives,  and  r>ir  worthy  sbjects;  he  will  ncciistom  himself,  on 
principle,  to  yield  to  tlie  impulses,  and  delight  in  ihe  ties,  of  domestic 
sffectiom;  he  will  encourage  the  softness  of  his  feelings,  because 
he  knows  that  the  tendeiest  may  still  be  the  firmest  heart;  he  wiil 
be  earnest  in  the  practical  study  of  liis  duties,  and  his  happiness 
will  be  prayer,  and  elevation  of  the  soul  lo  heaven. 

A  being  so  diBciplined  would  be  neither  too  wise,  nor  too  greftt, 
for  ibose  around  him;  neither  idle,  iiDr  abstracted,  nor  ignorant  of 
wordly  mutters ;  and  anxious  to  dilTiise  happiness,  he  would  be 
practically  useful  in  his  sphere,  and  be  the  light  and  life  of  his  onn 
— imediate  circle.  Yet  consistently  with  all  this  within  his  own 
east,  he  might  have,  perhaps,  a  piiier  and  a  fairer  world  of  his 
own  conception;  the  scenes  of  hi»  own  painting,  die  music  that 
founded  only  in  his  own  ear,  the  forms  that  parsed  before  his 
:n(al  eye,  and  the  spirits  he  had  himself  given  bii  lli  to,  might  be 
■tcher,  and  sweeter,  and  brighter,  and  nobler,  than  the  realities  on 
wbich  ihey  were  founded.  But,  though  beyond  nature,  they  woidd 
be  unnatural;  and  thus  alone,  by  the  exhibition  of  models  that 
auiy  be  loved  and  followed  without  fear  or  reproach,  can  poetry 

lerfectly  fullil  her  noblest  aim  of  purifying  while  she  augments 

'     sources  of  human  pleasure. 


Akt.  III.     Travels  in  Be/oocliislari  and  Siiide ;  accompanied  hy 
a  Geographical  and  flisiorical  .Jceoinil  of  those  Cmintriei; 
trith  a  Map.     By  Lieutenant  Henry  Pottinger,  of  tlie  Honour- 
able East  India  Company's  Service.     4to.  London.     1816. 
"^^I^E  can  scarcely  conceive  a  bolder  undertaking,  or  one  more 
''     fraught  with  perils  and  difficulties  and  discomforts  of  every 
kind,  than  that  which  is  described  in  the  volume  we   are  about  to 
■Otice.     Two  British  officers,  under  the  disguise  of  '  horse  dealers' 
he  employ  of  a  Hindostannee  merchant  of  Bombay,  launch  into 
midst  of  an  unknown  and  barbarous  country,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are   robbers  by  profession,  and  inspired  with  that  deadly 
Wired  of  infidels,  which  is  so  strong  and  universal  a  feature  among 
the  followers  of  Mahomet,  in  every  part  of  the  world  to  which  his 
bineful  doctrines  have  e.\tended  ; — li  able,  moreover,  every  moment, 
M  be  detected  as  spies,  where  detection  would  probably  bedestruc- 
^1.     The  country  itself,  through  which  they  set  ont  with  a  defer- 
Mination  to  penetrate,  was  known  to  be  such  as  would  necessarily 
deprive  them  of  the  conveniences,  and  very  often  of  the  necessaries 
of  life :  they  itnew  they  must  not  only  be  exposed  10  the  co™™"" 
*  and  fatigue  of  travelling,  but  to  the  severer  trials  o 
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great  vicissitudes  and  extremes  of  cliiiiu(«.  between  lliat  of  lbs 
taovty  Riouulains  mid  the  burning  sandy  plains. 

With  all  tlii^se  di>icuiiragemeiit!i  before  tlieir  eyes,  ami  a  lliousand 
idhers  tliat  the  busy  imagination  would  be  apt  to  conjure  up,  Cap- 
tain Christie  and  Lieutenant  Pottiiigcr  determined  to  see  none  of 
them;  but  witli  light  hearts,  and  ardent  minds,  net  out  on  tbeir 
journey,  anticipating  only  the  pleasure  they  should  deiive  from  de- 
veloping the  gec^rapliy  of  '  countries  utterly  unknown  to  £uro- 
peBBs,  of  whose  people,  govennnenl,  and  cusloms,  no  records  are 
extant  since  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.'  The  very  ide»  of 
retracing  the  steps  of  the  Macedonian  coni[ueror  gave  an  interest 
aikd  aramation  to  their  entcrprbce,  and  seemed  to  infuse  itcw  teal 
into  the  breasts  of  our  travellers.  I1ierc»ult  of  this  arduous  under- 
taking is  the  volume  which  Lieutenant  Pollinger  has  given  to  tbe 
public;  the  general  outlines  of  which,  he  tells  us,  <  were  originally 
compiled  in  an  Official  Report  of  tlic  journey,  and  iuhmitted  to 
the  Governor  General,  for  the  iiiformaliun  of  the  Supreme  British 
Government  of  India ;  but  that  he  afterwards  direw  it  into  the  shape 
of  a  regular  Diary,  and  iiiserted  such  anecdotes  and  descriptions, 
illustrative  of  the  manners  and  hubita  of  the  natives,  as  would  have 
been  superfluous  in  the  Official  Report.'  In  tliis  shape  it  may  be 
considered  as  forming  the  counterpart  of  Mr.  Elphinstone'a  vo- 
lume, aod  completing  tlie  description  of  the  vast  tract  of  country 
between  Persia  and  Hinilostan,  by  adding  to  the  account  of  Cau- 
bul  that  of  its  two  most  southern  provinces,  or  tributary  states, 
Beloocliislan  and  Lower  Siiide.  We  are  indebted  for  these  vo- 
himes,  as  well  as  the  '  Geographical  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Em- 
pire,' by  Lieutenant  Macdonald  Klnneir,  and  the  important  aix)  in- 
terestiug  '  HLstory  of  Persia'  by  Sir  John  Malcolni,  to  the  restless 
ambition  of  Bmmaparte,  whose  views  on  the  Eastern  world,  after 
the  peace  of  Tibii,  could  neither  be  mistaken,  nor  ti«itted  with 
indifference  by  the  British  government  at  home,  or  its  representa- 
tives in  India :  the  iatler  of  whom,  with  a  laudabk  zeal,  and  in  the 
proper  spirit  of  military  preeaulioii,  anticipated  every  measure  that 
the  former  could  have  desired,  by  the  mission  of  Sir  J.  Malcolm 
tu  Persia,  of  Mr.  Elphinsiune  to  Caubul,  of  Mr.  Smith  to  Sinde, 
and  of  our  present  travellers  through  Beloochistan. 

It  may  be  of  use  to  the  reader  if,  before  we  set  out,  we  exhilut, 
from  various  parts  of  the  volume,  a  brief  sketch  of  the  general 
aspect  of  the  country,  its  extent,  divisions,  and  population :  this  ap- 
pears the  more  necessary,  as  neither  Chardin,  nor  Hanway,  nor 
any  of  the  modern  writers  on  Persia,  Affghanislan,  or  Uindostan, 
have  given  any  account  of  tliem.  The  boinidaries  of  BeloochJstao, 
taken  in  its  largest  acceptationj  are  as  follows :  on  the  northward, 

Afl'ghanistan 
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AfTglinnistan  and  Seistuu;  on  ihe  westward,  the  Persian  provinces 
of  LarUtaii  and  Kirman  ;  on  the  southward,  ihe  Indian  Ocean  or 
Erj  threau  Sea ;  and  on  the  eastward,  a  part  of  Sinde  and  Sl)ikar< 
poor.  Omitting  some  projecliiig  points,  it  may  be  said  to  extend 
between  the  parallels  of  'ij"  and  .IfP  of  norlkrn  laiiliide,  and 
between  5a'^  and  *i8°  of  eaxtern  loiinitude,  comprehenditi^  a  sur- 
face \those  Hieau  length  may  be  ealimatcd  at  550  and  breadth  at 
SOO  geographical  miles- 
Mr.  Poitinger,  on  his  own  authority  we  believe,  makes  it  to 
consist  of  six  divi^iions. 

1 .  'Hie  provinces  of  Jhalawan  aiid  Sarawan,  and  the  district  of 
Kelat. 
,     2.  The  provinces  of  Mukran  and  Lus. 

y.  The  province  of  Kutch' Giindawa,  and  district  of  Hurrwnd 
Pajd. 

4.  Kohlstnn,  (country  of  liiiis,)  west  of  the  desert. 
;    5.  The  Desert.  i 

.    6.  The  province  of  SiiiHc.  ' 

,;  Tire  incorrectness  of  such  a  division  must  be  obvious,  as  Sindt 
is  a  tributary  state  of  Caubul,  governed  by  its  own  Ameers,  over 
,,«hoin  the  Khan  of  Khelat,  the  Chief  of  Beloochialun,  lias  neither 
.jurisdiction,  power,  nor  pre-eniintiio.—  but  as  these  countries  arc 
^Mrpetually  changing  masters,  tbe  diviiious  of  them  are  of  tittle  im- 
nortaDce:  tho>ie  above-mentioned,  with  the  exception  of  Kutch 
-jGnndawa,  which  is  naturally  a  part  of  Sinde,  and  Miikrun,  which 

IrarHers  on  the  sea,  were  traversed  by  lieutenant  Pouinger. 

'      Tbe  Brahooilfc  mountains  springing  abruutly,  to  a  conspicuous 

( height  and  grandeur,  out  of  tbe  sea  at  Cape  Mowaree  or  Moive,  anil 

1  lunning  nearly  in  a  uorUiern  direction  till  they'fall  in  with  some  of 

i  the  numerous  branches  thrown  off  by  that  etiornioiis  pile  known  by 

the  name  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  or  the  Indian  Caucasus,  form  aiia- 

i^Jural  and  precipitous  barrier  between  the  plains  of  the  Indus  and 

^e  mountainous  regions  of  Beloocliistan.     From  tliis  niain  trunk, 

•n  iw  western  iide,  branch  out  inferior  chains  of  mountains  in  every 

ijUrecUon,  leaving  between  them  valleys  that  are  generally  narrow, 

^"'  capable  of  cultivation,  with  sloping  sides  well  adapted  for  feed- 

__  cattle.     Tlie  ranges  of  mountains,  however,  in  advancing  to  the 

iiortliward,  instead  of  forming  vallirs,  are  connected  only  by  plains 

sand,  totally  destitute  of  vegetation  ;  and  they  lin.illy  disappear 

this  direction,  in  the  two  great  sandy  deserts  of  .Seisian  and  Kir- 

in.     Mr.  Pottinger  unfortunately  bad  no  barometer  with  him,  to 

list  bim  in  ascertaining  the  beiglit  of  anv   of  these  mountains; 

It  be  conjectures,  from  a  comparison  of  the  Ghants  or  pasws, 

ith  some  of  those  in    llindoslan,  and  from   ob.oervations  on   the 

|l>e&  of  livers  ami  tlie  tempemture  of  the  atntospliere,  diat  the  city 


of  Khelat,  which  stands  on  (he  most  elevaleil  pari  of  tb«  Brahooick 
range,  is  about  eight  ihoiisanil  feet  above  the  level  of  ibe  tea.  Ifl 
30  mountainous  u  country,  one  would  naturally  expect  to  meet 
with  rivers  of  cnrregponding  maginitudc ;  no  such  ho»evcr  occur. 
'  There  is  not,'  says  Mr.  Potttnger,  '  a  single  body  of  running 
water  in  the  northern  parts  of  this  country,  wortlty  of  a  more  etnt- 
nent  appellation  than  a  rivulet,  unless  when  snollcn  by  pairtid 
floods  to  a  tumultuous  and  uitfordablc  torrent;  nor  one  even  of' 
that  description,  that  can  be  said  to  How  through  a  regular  and  un- 
broken channel  to  the  main.'  And  in  another  place  be  observea^ 
on  approaching  Sliiraz — 

'  Since  landing  at  Sonmeatiy,  1  had  now  petformed  b  journey  of  up> 
wnrds  of  one  thouMml  live  humlreil  miles,  ut  wbicb  thirteen  hundrw 
were  in  as  direct  a  line  as  the  pnilis  would  odmji,  from  east  to  west; 
and  yet  lliis  was  ihe^Vjf  place;  in  which  1  had  !><:i.-n  a  running  &tre»ai. 
sufticienily  deep  to  have  taken  a  faoise  above  the  knee ;  a  conclualte. 
proof  nf  the  extraordinsry  anility  of  the  liitermediHtti  countries,  an4^ 
furnishinn  an  exampte,  perbaps  unparalleled  on  the  face  of  the  globe^  j 
when  the  divursity  of  soil,  temperature,  and  iiptK-araiice  of  the  kurisTb,  | 
tliat  1  (ound  in  iliem,  is  taken  into  coii!iideniiioii.'~(p.  WP.) 

The  beds  of  these  motinlain  torrents  are  the  best,  we  mt^M  ale*  m 
most  say  the  only,  roads  through  the  country ;  but  they  are  dail£.l 
gcrouK  to  halt  in  at  night,  as  the  bursting  of  a  storm  on  the  mouo*; 
tains  Bonietiiues  pours  down  almost  iuslanlaneously  such  a  flood  of' 
water,  as  sweeps  aMay  eiery  tiling  in  its  progress.  The  li'islOTiaa 
of  Alexander's  expediliou  (Arrian)  notices  the  same  fact,  and  nys 
that,  one  niglit,  as  the  army  lay  encamped  in  the  bed  of  a  river,  a' 
sudden  inur)dulion  rushed  upon  them  with  such  fury,  lliat  many 
women,  children,  and  cattle  w  ere  iwept  away. 

In  the  whole  of  this  extensive  country,  there  is  scarcely  a  forest 
Irce,  al  least  nothing  that  can  be  called  a  wood  or  forest,  lliouglt^ 
plenty  of  thicket*  or  jungles  are  to  be  found  in  the  bottoms  of  ih»  , 
viillies,  or  skirting  the  beds  of  periodical  torrents.  Mr.  Pottinger  ia 
no  botanist ;  the  few  arborescent  plants  mentioned  by  him  are  the . 
platanus,  mimosa,  tamarisk,  oleander,  hedysaruni,  licu9,  nielia  oT, 
different  species,  besides  tamarind,  wnliuil,  mango,  and  other  fruili 
connnon  to  India,  Persia,  and  Afghanistan,  and  some  of  tbosc 
are  cultivated  in  Europe. 

'llie  resources  of  such  a  country  can  neither  tje  numerous 
important;  and  the  total  want  of  ruuds  and  rivers  renders  its  pi 
ducts,  such  us  they  are,  available  only  for  the  support  of  its 
population. 

Of  the  early  inhahilanls,  Mr.  Polllnger  hag  not  been  aijh> 
collect  any  satisfactory  accoinil.     The  eastern  divuuon 
(he  capital  stands,  was,  before  his  jo  urn  ry,  almost  t" 
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(he  interior  of  Africa ;  aiid  the  Greeks,  from  uhom  we  pceseas  Uie 
earliest  knowledge  of  ihe  western  frontiers  of  India,  were  either  so 
^orant  of  (hia  tract,  or  found  it  b<r  report  so  inhospitable  a  waste, 
that  ihcy  have  been  almost  silent  with  respect  to  il :  they  saw  that 
it  was  mountainous,  and  learned  tlmt  on  those  mountains  there 
was  a  race  of  natives,  whose  manners  and  occupations  resembled 
the  Scythians,  and  thence  they  denominated  this  country,  Indo- 
Scylbia.  All  the  armies  that,  posterior  to  the  Greek  invasion,  have 
passed  from  India  into  Persia,  and  the  contrary,  except  that  of 
Nadir  Shah,  have,  from  the  appearance  of  the  wild  and  ruizged 
mountains  on  one  side,  the  barren  deserts  on  the  other,  and  the 
consequent  poverty  of  the  iuhabitauts,  studiously  avoided  Beloo- 
chistan.  The  natives  themselves  aft'ect  to  ^e  descended  from  the 
M^omedan  invaders  of  Persia,  and  are  desirous  to  he  thought  of 
Arabic  estraction  j  but  as  neither  their  features,  their  manners,  nor 
their  lar^age  bear  the  smallest  similitude  to  those  of  Arabs,  Mr. 
Potiinger  rejects  their  pretensions,  and  thinks,  with  more  probabi- 
lity, that  they  are  of  Toorkqman  lineage,  their  institutions,  habits, 
religion,  and  every  thing,  except  language,  being  the  same;  and 
ibis  anomaly  he  thinks  may  satisfactorily  be  explained,  by  suppos- 
ing them  to  be  of  the  Seljuke  race  of  Tartars  that  settled  in  Persia, 
and  M'ere  afterwards  driven  out  by  the  Kharisnian  princes,  but  not 
antil  they  had  remained  long  enough  to  adopt  the  colloquial  dialect 
of  Persia,  which  the  Belooches  still  apeak  with  no  more  alteration 
than  an  intercourse  with  the  bordering  nutiona  roighl  be  expected 
to  produce. 

The  Belooches  however,  generally  so  called,  arc  probably  not 
ihe  aborigines  of  the  country.  There  is  a  second  great  class  of 
inhabitants,  known  by  the  name  of  Brahoues,  who  generally  live  in 
the  motmtains,  but  are  equally,  if  not  more,  numerous  than  the 
former;  they  are  divided  into  small  tribes  or  societies  called  Khcils; 
fK  governed  by  their  own  chiefs ;  and  are,  to  all  appearance,  the 
descendants  of  a  nation  of  Tartar  mountaineers.  N  either  of  these 
two  great  classes  have  any  written  tradition,  nor  do  they  seem  to 
kave  any  notion  of  their  history,  except  what  is  made  up  of  the 
wildest  and  most  absurd  fables,  anterior  to  the  cstablisluuent  of 
Islamisni  among  them. 

There  are,  besides  these  two  great  classes,  a  distinct  race  of  peo- 
\  pie  called  Dehwars,  or  villagers,  whose  pursuits  are  agricultural, 
fcHld  who  answer  precisely  to  the  description  given  by  Mr.  Etphin- 
■  «  of  theTanjiks  among  the  AfTghans.  They  speak  pure  Per- 
,  both  here  and  in  other  parts  of  Asia  where  they  are  found ; 
k>ml  Mr.  Poltinger  conceives  them  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  aii- 
'*''*»*''*'^  The  rest  of  the  population  is  made  up  of  Hindoos, 
wary  part  of  the  Eastern  world  from  which,  as 
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is  the  case  in  (Jlitiia  itiiJ  Japau,  strangers  are  uul  aniversally  eK^ 
dnded. 

The  lliree  princip:il  tribes  of  the  Belooches  arc  ihr  Nhirotc), 
llie  Kinds,  and  iht:  Mugh^tcit;  and  these  again  brant;!)  out  into  p 
great  multitude  of  snb-ilivisidii!!,  cudi  having  its  (iruper  chiefi 
The  N'haroees  arc  neither  the  most  mini eroun  nut  llic  iiioftt  power* 
All;  but  they  are  a  tall,  haitdsome,  active  race  of  men:  without 
piiMc^ing  great  physical  xtrcitgth,  they  are  enured  t<>  utery  cbstige 
uf  climate  and  seasi^m,  and  accustiimed  to  ever}'  g|iet-i(.'3  of  fatigue^ 

'  IV/um]  by  no  lau%  atui  re&lraineil  by  no  reelings  of  humanity,  thl 
SiilirDi's  arc  the  mojl  snviige  aini  preHarory  class  of  Bi^loochef ;  Anf, 
"hilc  lliey  deem  privuie  theft  dishonourable  and  disgrucefut  in  the  mK 
irtrine,  lliey  cuiitfin|iln«u  the  plunilcr  find  de\a!itiiti[iii  of  a  cnumry 
with  such  oppofjie  ecniimenis  thai  they  consider  it  an  rxplnit  dnerrv 
jng  ill'  ihe  hi)!he9t  commcndatidn ;  and,  actuated  bv  ilint  Ireling,  ihey 
nill  individually  recount  the  assistance  (hey  have  ivnderrd  on  "uch;  oct 
cmianit,  the  numben  of  men,  women,  and  children  they  haie  «tt4f 
C8pIive^  and  carried  away  or  murderedj  the  villages  they  have  buroej 
and  plundered,  and  the  docks  they  have  slaughtered  uiieo  unable  19 
drive  ihem  off.'  , 

'  The  lawless  incursions,  during  which  these  outrages  and  criicliia 
■re  commilled,  are  here  called  CArepam;  and  as  they  are  almost  rf- 
trays  conducted  under  the  immediate  snperintendunre  and  ordan  df 
the  chiefs,  they  form  a  very  considerable  source  of  ptnfit  to  tfam^. 
The  dcpn-ilators  are  usually  mtiunied  on  camels,  autl  furnished,  bc> 
cording  to  the  distance  ihry  liave  tn  go,  with  food  cunsiKting  of  data^ 
sour  cheese,  and  bread  :  Ihey  also  carry  water  in  a  small  leatbem  bag, 
if  requisite,  which  is  of^en  the  cn«e  in  the  midst  uf  their  deserts.  When 
all  is  prepared  ihcy  set  ■>tf,  and  march  incessantly  till  within  a  few  milei 
of  the  point  whence  ihe  cheepao  is  to  commence,  and  ihcn  hftlt  in  f 
.jungle  or  some  untretiuented  spot,  in  order  lo  give  ihtir  camela  rest. 
On  the  approach  of  night  they  mount  agnin  ;  and,  as  soon  ai  the  iulia- 
bilanis  have  retired  to  repose,  they  be^in  their  attack  by  hurnitig,  de- 
stroying, and  carrying  off  whatever  comes  in  ihtir  way.  They  neter 
think  of  resting  for  one  moment  during  the  cheepao.  Gtil  ride  on  over 
the  territory  in  which  it  is  mftilL-,  at  the  pale  of  eighty  or  ninety 
tt  day.  nnlii  they  have  loaded  llicir  camels  with  as  much  pillage  as  they 
tun  pocsibly  remove;  and,  as  they  are  very  espert  in  the  manaMnwnl 
of  those  animals,  each  man,  ot)  an  average,  will  have  charge  of  lenw 
twelve  :  if  practicable,  ihey  make  a  circuit,  which  enables  them 
return  by  n  diHerent  route  from  the  one  iliuy  came;  this  Is  ailend««l 
with  the  advantage  of  aflbrding  a  double  prospect  of  plunder,  and  iUm 
misleads  those  who  puriue  the  robbers,  a  step  generally  laken,  thousli 
with  little  effect,  when  a  suflicieiit  body  of  men  can  be  collected  for  thtt 
purpost.'  (pp.  58,  59.) 
t  We  took  occasion,  in  our  last  Number,  to  draw  a  parallel  lie- 
^4*veeii  tlie  kheils  or  tribes  of  the  Aflghaiis  sad  tlie  qans  of  Ute 

Highland* 
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H^blanHs  oT  Scotland;  to  Uiat  p»ra1lel  we  may  fairlj  ndd  llic ' 
eheepao  of  the  Belooclies  and  the  j'ortij/  of  an  Highliind  chitf; , 
and  the  similarity  of  manners  and  condition  does  not  cud  lieiv. 
The  BelouchfB  possuss,  in  an  eniiiient  degioe,  ihe  savage  virtue  of 
hoapitality,  and  ihey  consider  pilfering  »s  a  despicable  practice; 
indeed,  if  their  protection  be  once  promised,  either  volualarlly  or 
by  purcha.w,  tliejr  will  die  Uefoie  tliey  fail  in  their  trtmt ;  and  this 
virtue  is  equally  practised  in  public  and  private  life.  There  is  iu 
town  a  building  set  apart  fur  th«  reception  of  strangers, 
<palicd  the  Mehmmt  Khanii,  or  House  of  Guests ;  before  the  door 
9f  wliicli  a  carpet  \s  always  spread.  '  The  Sirdni',  or  head  of  the 
HKil,  embraces  the  stranger,  the  followers  of  the  visitor  succes-, 
pfely  approach,  the  Sirdar  gives  thein  his  hand,  whiuh  thej  press ; 
O  their  foreheads  anil  lips:  they  nil  llien  i>it  down;  the  Sirdar! 
Itquires  four  limes  after  the  heullh  of  llic  stranger,  Ins  friends 
Rd  followers;  and  the  ceremony  concludes  by  the  new-comer* 
laking  an  equal  number  of  inquiries  after  the  welfare  of  the' 
kiuily,  kheil  or  society,  followers,  and  friends  of  the  Sinlar.'  ^ 

Tlie  Belooches  pass  their  time  in  lounging  about  from  one  tent 
»  another,  in  gambling,  smoking,  cliewing  opium  and  bhang;  btit 
be  vice  of  drunkenness  is  unknown  among  them.  Their  food  con- 
chiefly  of  wheaten  or  barley  cakes,  rice,  dates,  cheese,  sweet 
aoiir  milk;  soup  made  of  dholl  or  peas,  seasoned  with  capsi- 
and  other  heating  herbs ;  onions,  garlic,  the  leaves  and  stalks 
tlie  assafcelida  plant,  stewed  in  butter,  with  the  addition  of  tltsh 
„.,_Hit,  whenever  they  can  procure  it.  They  are  fond  of  field  sports 
if  all  kindtt,  shooting,  hunting,  and  coursing ;  iheir  grey'hounds  arc 
^ned  widi  great  care,  and  a  good  one  is  valued  at  two  or  diree 

^^ 'i,  or  even   more.     Firing  at    marks,    cudgelling,  wrestling, 

vcttaing  with  sHords,  and  throwii^  the  spear,  are  also  ^voiirtle 
versions  with  them ;  and  neighbouring  kheiU  cope  with  each  other 
■  these  exercises.     Tlie  last  four  ihey  undcrhtand  scientilically ; 
d  Mr.  Pottinger  was  assured  they  were  ho  e<(pert  at  firing  at  a 
■rk,   that  many  of  them  could  invariably  hit  a  target  not  more 
sis  iiKhes  square,  at  full  gallop;  and  he  adds,  '  I  can  positively 
that  the  different  guides  1  had  during  my  Journey  killed,  at 
t  distance  of  fifty  or  sixty  yards,   many  smnJI  birds,    such  aii 
twks,  sparrows,  &v.  with  a  single  ball.'  (p.  66.) 
Like  other   Mahomedans,  they  take  as  many  wives  as  suit  dieir 
[CUDUtances  or  their  desires,  some  in  the  lowest  station  having 
1  fewer  than  seven  or  eight,  and  the  khans  of  course  twice,  or 
ree  times  that  number;    the  women  are  treated  with  attention 
l4  respect,  but  are  not  allowed  tu  ramble  about  in  public.     They 
Mc  numbers  uf  slaves  of  both  sexes,  the  fruits  of  their  clieepaos, 
ifcey  treat  with  a  degree  of  kindness  that  would  almost  re- 
concile 
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concile  one  to  the  etxturance  of  that  state  of  supposed  miserr, 
which  acenis  to  have  existed  in  all  ages,  and  among  the  most 
poltHlifil  nuiioDs  ur^niiquitv. 

'  When  lirsl  Ukcn,  ihty  look  upon  themselves  as  Ihe  mosi  unfurlunate 
beings  in  exliience,  anj,  to  siy  i!ie  triilh.  the  irL-uiment  they.ifaeovxp^ 
ricnccisoriheliArshcit  and  most  di«cuiir3g'ng(le^ciipiian:  iheyarcfalinil- 
foIJeJ  and  ikrd  on  camels  ami,  in  that  manner,  transported,  to  preveol 
the  poKibility  of  their  knowiiis  how  to  reiuni ;  the  women's  hair  «nd 
men  s  beards  are  also  shuved  off,  iirttt  the  routs  entirely  destroyed  by  •- 
preparation  of  quick  lime,  to  deltr  them  from  any  wish  to  ro-visjt  their 
native  toil;  but  thcy  ishonly  gel  reconciled  to  i heir  fate,  and  becomo 
very  faithful  scnants.  [  shall  relate  nn  anecdote,  which  will  best 
exemplify  ihc  footing  »n  which  they  live  with  their  masters.  Captain 
ChriMie,  speaking  on  this  S'Ubjcci,  expressed  his  surprize  to  Eidel  Kbaa 
Rukhihanee,  the  Siidar  of  Nooshky,  that  ihc  numerous  slaves  whiHi 
he  had,  should  work  so  diligently,  without  any  person  to  look  aftet 
them.  "  Why  not  V  said  he—"  they  are  clothed,  fed,  and  treated  lik« 
the  other  members  of  my  family,  and  if  thi-y  do  not  labour,  ihey  are 
well  aware,  that  bread  will  be  scarce,  and  Ihey  must  then  suffer  as  well- 
as  ounclvts;  It  is  their  interest  to  have  plenty,  because  they  know  that 
whatever  may  full  to  my  lot,  they  get  a  kharc  of  it."  Captain  ChrUiis,, 
awenled  to  the  jnittice  of  these  observations,  but  added,  he  should  havt, 
ihouKht  them  likely  to  run  away.  "  Nothing  of  the  kind,"  replied  th^,^ 
old  Sirdar,  "  they  are  too  wise  to  attempt  it :  in  the  first  place,  ifaej 
don't  know  the  way  to  their  own  country;  but  even  admitting  ihcy 
did.  why  should  ihey  wish  to  return'  They  are  much  happier  here, * 
and  have  \en  worldly  cares;  were  they  at  home,  they  mu^t  toil  fall  as 
hard  nt  they  now  do;  besiilc  which,  they  would  have  lo  think  of  ibeir' 
clothes,  their  houscn,  and  their  food;  situated  as  they  now  are,  they 
look  to  iiio  for  HJl  those  nu[:essari«s ;  and,  in  short,  that  you  may  judgs-. 
yuuntelf  of  their  feeling*,  I  nc-ed  only  inform  you,  that  the  severest 
punishmi^nt  we  can  inflict  on  one  of  them,  is,  to  aend  him  about  hil  , 
business,"    (p.  Si), 

Tlie  Dcloochc  soldier  is  an  animal  of  a  most  formidable  appear 
■lice.     I  le  carries  n  matclilocb,  sword,  spear,  dogger,  and  shield,' 
bfsidci  u  mulli{>l icily  of  powder-flasks,  priniine-honis,  and  pouchea, 
the  laNt  of  which  are  cramniod  to  the  lop  with  bails,  slugs,  flints^  < 
and  all  the  deadly  nppara tits  of  war.     It  would  seem  indeed,  that-, 
the  warrior's  prowess  in  eslimolcd  cnlirely  by  the  number  and  weight  I 
oF  his  accoutrements.     The  common  dress  is  a  coarse  white  ooi 
blue  calico  shirt  renching  down  lo  llie  knets,  buttoned  behind  ths  " 
neck,  and  open  in  front :  trowsers  of  the  same,  puckered  round 
ankles;  n  small  silk  quilted  cap,  lo  which,  uhcii  full  dressed, 
ndd  a  lurbun  of  checked  or  bitic  cotton,  and  a  sash  of  the 
colour   round  their  waist.     The  women's  shifts  ate  of  the 
iiiateriaU,  reaching  down  to   ilieir  hceU;   being  otM 
the  bosotu  is  consider:ibly  exposed:  they  wear  ' 
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mixed  with  cotton  propfirtionaljly  «i<le.  The  elderly  ladies  have  a 
coloured  baiidkerchief  round  llie  lie&d,  but  the  jouiig  women 
draw  up  their  hair,  in  separate  lockx,  which  »re  united  at  the  lop 
iu  a  kind  of  knob,  tliat  at  a  distance  looks  like  a  cap. 

Tlie  '  wake'  for  the  dfad  is  kept  with  reielry  and  jollity,  as  wan 
formerly  the  case  in  many  parts  of  Great  ISritaiii,  and  as  it  still  is 
in  Irelaiul-  I'hey  marry,  as  Mr.  Poltinger  thinks,  according  to  the 
law  of  Moses,  though  he  does  not  pretend  to  have  discovered  any 
traces  of  a  Jen  ish  origin  among  iheni ;  yet,  as  a  branch  of  the 
AfTgliatis,  tradition,  both  written  and  oral,  assigns  to  them  a  descent 
from  the  Israelites. 

The  Brahoocs  have  none  of  the  ferocious  character  of  the  Be- 
looche^i  they  are  active,  strung,  and  hardy,  eqnuliy  ennred,  from 
their  rotiitg  life,  to  the  mountiiin  cold  and  the  desert  heat.  'I'liey 
have  neither  tlie  tall  figure,  the  Imig  visage,  nor  the  raised  fealtires 
of  the  Belooches,  but  short  thick  bones,  round  faces,  and  Hat 
liiieamenta.  Some  few  till  the  ground,  but  they  mostly  subsist  by 
their  flocks,  which  yield  them  cheese  and  ghee,  coarse  blankets, 
carpets,  and  felts.  Their  food  consists  chicUy  of  mutton,  which 
they  devour  in  a  half-dressed  state,  without  salt ;  it  is  cured  for 
winter  consumption  by  drying  it  in  the  sun,  and  ibcnsmoking  it 
over  a  fire  of  green  wood.  'Iliey  arc  a  quiet  and  industrious  race 
of  men,  free  from  those  h:)bits  of  rapine  and  violence  that  dis- 
gncc  the  Belooches  ;  and  their  tidelity  is  such,  that  the  chiefs 
of  the  latter  are  glad  to  retain  them  as  their  most  conlidential  ser- 
vants. Tlieir  dress  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Belooches, 
they  use  the  same  weapons,  and  follow  the  same  amusements  ;  biK 
their  women  are  not  secluded  from  ihe  society  of  men,  but  all  live 
and  eat  together.  I'he  character  of  the  governmeut,  if  such  it 
can  be  called,  takes  its  complexion  from  the  personal  character 
of  tlie  chief.  This  personage  may  be  considered  as  an.  absolute 
despot  over  a  number  of  petty  despots,  who,  though  generally 
elected  by  their  respective  tribes,  must  nevertheless  be  approved 
by  Ibe  principal  khan.  In  their  private  disputes  he  interferes  only 
when  he  is  called  upon,  but  in  thu^case  his  decision  is  law.  In 
his  wars,  each  Sirdar  or  head  of  a  clan  must  assist  him  wilh  his 
contingent  of  troops ;  all  the  tribes  indeed  bojd  of  him  as  feudal 
lord  of  the  soil,  and  their  tenure  is  that  of  military  service.  Every 
member  of  a  kheil  or  clan,  if  he  thinks  himself  aggrieved  by  his 
I  khan  or  sirdar,  may  appeal  tu  the  khan  of  Khelat ;  he  loo 
8  into  all  the  cases  of  murder,  or  affects  to  do  so,  and  no 
il  can  be  executed  without  his  sanction,  unless  where  a  Ira- 
r  is  way-laid  and  murdered  \  the  chief  of  the  district  may  then 
d  execute,  if  so  disposed,  the  most  common  way  of  punish- 
'      it  lo  deliver  ovei  tlie  perpetrator  to  the  friends  of  the 
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person  killed,  who  either  exact  from  the  culprit  blood  for  blood, 
or  a  heavy  fine,  as  they  may  feel  inclined :  and  Mr.  Pottinger 
saysy  (his  measure  is  often  successful  in  paving  the  man's  life,  as 
they  generally  prefer  the  penalty,  or  keep  the  oftender  as  a  slave  at 
hard  labour  for  the  rest  of  his  life : — should  the  murdered  person 
be  a  foreigner,  all  the  parties  concerned  in  his  death  are  imme- 
diately executed.  Minor  offences  are  punished  by  fine,  flogging, 
.Or  imprisonment. 

^riic  khan  of  Khelat  has  a  muster  roll  of  the  Belooche  army 
amounting  to  '230,000  men,  which  Nusseer  Khan  sent  as  an  answer 
to  Ahmed  Shah  when  the  latter  demanded  tribute  of  him ;  but 
this  number  was  an  oriental  hyperbole ;  and  his  present  list  com- 
prehends 120,000  men,  which  Pottinger  thinks  about  double  the 
number  that  he  might  be  able  to  raise  on  any  great  emergency. 
His  revenues,  at  the  utmost,  do  not  exceed  350,000  rupees,  or 
43,700/.  sterling :  the  sum  is  small,  but,  in  a  country  from  which 
little  or  nothing  is  exported,  money  is  dear,  and  labour  and  pro- 
duce cheap. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the  countr}*  and  its  inhabitants, 
on  the  shores  of  which  our  two  travellers  hinded  from  a  Bombay 
boat,  in  Januany,  1810,  at  the  village  of  Sonmeany,  at  the  bottom 
of  tlie  bay  of  the  same  name,  celebrated  as  the  rendezvous  of  the 
fleet  of  Nearchus ;  and  we  are  here  told,  that '  the  description 
given  by  Doctor  Vincent,  from  Arrian,  of  the  Port  of  Alexander, 
so  exactly  corresponds  with  its  actual  state,  that  it  is  a  high  testi- 
mony of  the  correctness  of  the  Greek  historian.'  (p.  9). 
-  The  first  operation,  after  landing,  \\  as  to  shave  their  heads,  and 
adopt  the  *  entire  native  costume'.  Sonmeany  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable trade,  monopolized,  however,  by  the  Hindoos,  *  whose 
indefatigable  industry  is  conspicuous  wherever  they  are  to  be  met 
with.'  It  is  situated  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Pooralee  rivefi 
and  consists  of  about  250  houses,  the  inliabitants  of  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Hindoos,  are  wretchedly  poor,  and  subsist 
chictlY  by  fishing  ;  their  fresh  water  is  obtained  by  digging  a  few 
feet  ill  the  sand. 

The  intention  of  the  travellers  was  to  proceed  in  the  direct  road 
through  Hela  to  Kelat;  but  a  merchant  of  Kandahar  endeavoured 
to  dissuade  them  by  saying,  that  the  first  tribe  of  the  Belooches 
they  would  meet  with  was  that  of  the  Bezunjas,  *  who  care  not  for 
the  king,  the  khan,  God,  or  the  prophet,  but  murder  and  plunder 
every  person  or  thing  they  can  lay  their  hands  on.'  Tliey  adhered, 
notwithstanding,  to  their  first  resolution  ;  travelled  a  whole  day  ov«r 
one  continued  salt  marsh  without  a  human  habitation ;  slept  in  as 
empty  stable  at  the  first  village  they  met  with,  and  the  nwtt^"^'" 
after  passing  a  flat  uncultivated  country  covered  with  * 
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at  ike  village  of  Ootiil,  contuining  about  four  hundreil  houses  r — 
'  tlie  people  of  the  villuge  appeared  uerj  contented  unil  happy  ;  and 
tbry  had  immense  Hucka  of  shet^p  and  gnsts,  beside  berda  of  blacL 
cattle  and  ramch.' 

Oil  reaching  Bela  ihey  found  it  was  a  holiday,  mid  the  Jam,  or 
chief,  was  aniiising  himaolf  ivitb  horse- luc tug,  on  wbiL'h  occasion  all 
the  inhabilanta  mount  (heir  hor^x  or  caniela,  and  gallop  owt  a  great 
extent  of  counir>.  Ou  his  return  in  tlie  evening,  he  expreised 
htmself  to  the  slrungers  in  terms  of  ifreat  civility,  and  gave  llienk 
peinussiun  to  remain  n  few  days  at  Bela.  At  an  audience  given  to 
tfaeni,  lie  put  many  questions  relative  to  the  religion,  customs,  and 
eattetof  the  English;  \vhelher  the  French  resembled  them,  and 
whether  we  sull  continued  to  beat  them  nt  aea.  Ho  rect-ived  iheir 
mswers  on  some  points  with  p;reaC  distrust: — '  You  tell  me,'  he 
observed,  '  of  u  vessel  diut  will  carry  one  hundred  guns,  and  olie 
thousand  men;  it  is  morally  impONsible!  where  are  the  latter  to 
eet  food  aqd  naterf  The  King  has  scarcely  so  many  guns  in  hiu 
Tope  khanu,  or  aisennl ;  and  the  crews  of  two  such  ships  would 
overrun  the  whole  of  mv  country:' — ami,  after  lislrning  to  their  de- 
acnption  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  lie  observed,  '  As  you  say  it  bas 
l^jeen  so,  I  am  bound  to  believe  it ;  but  had  tlie  ho);  prophet  fore- 

\  told  it,  the  Nimirees  (the  people  of  the  province)  would  have  de- 
manded proof  of  it  from  him.'  The  Jam  hud  neither  jewels  nor 
Omuments,  but  was  very  plainly  dre.ssed;  his  sword  and  shield  lay 

.  before  iiiiii  on  the  carpet ;  his  son  nud  two  brothers  sat  near  him ; 
aiid  tlicre  was  an  appearance  of  poverty  throughout  the  whole  pariv, 
which  tiiey  neither  seemed  to  be  ashamed  of  nor  solicitous  to  dis- 
piise.  The  durbar  wns  an  open  room  raised  a  few  feet 
from  the  ground ;  the  flat  mud  roof  supported  by  a  few  crooked 
tljcks,  rough  and  impoltHhfd,  just  as  they  bad  been  cut  from  llii' 
jui^le;  and  the  attendants  oti'eied  their  remarks  and  observa- 
tions on  the  subjects  of  conversation  with  the  greatest  freedom. 

Bela  statids  on  die  northern  bank  of  the  Pooralee  river;  a  mud 
waH  sncompasscs  abi^ut  one-tliird  of  the  town ;  the  rest  is  entirely 
open.  It  contains  about  two  thousand  linuscf,  of  which  three 
huudred  are  inhabited  by  Hindoos,  who  enjov  every  protertiun  in 
dieir  mercantile  pursuits  frooi  the  Jam.  't1io  streets  are  nnrrow, 
but,  Bs  well  as  the  bazaar,  clean  aud  neat,  from  having  a  consider- 
able slope,  which  prevents  the  water  from  lodging. 

As  the  only  certain  protection  a^ninst  the  Hezunja  robbers  bc- 
IwecD  Bclu  and  Kelat,  the  Jam  had  scut  for  the  chief  of  tiiat  tribe. 
whose  nunie  was  Ruhmut  Kbau;  hut  as  he  did  not  appear  at  the 
appointed  time,  our  travellers  set  out  on  their  journey,  lliey  soon, 
bpwever,  met  this  chief  accompanied  by  6fleen  or  twenty  followers. 
'Opiptorily  refused  to  suffer  lh«m  to  proceed  through  his 
couiilrv 
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coiinlry  unless  cacnrtmi  by  himself,  or  before  lie  had  talked  with  thC 
.Imu ;  ihey  were  iherefore  under  the  necessity  of  rcluriiii^.  *  We 
found  him,'  says  Mr.  Potltnger, '  possessed  of  all  that  ii^enuoui 
hospitiility  and  predatory  ferocity  which  are  go  curiously  bliwed  in 
the  Bcluuche'clmracter.  He  icpeatcdiy  swore  by  his  heard  that 
had  we  attempted  In  advance  ilirough  his  country,  withwit  liU 
leave,  he  would  have  annihilated  uur  whole  parly;'  and  lie  vssureil 
them  that  tliey  must  be  extremely  ignorant  of  his  tribe  if  they  thought 
they  could  pass  ininbserved,  '  for  that  a  hare  could  not  past, 
through  [{iihiiiiit  Khiui's  country  if  he  chose  to  prevent  it;'  '  biit,* 
he  cuiitiniied, '  having  ouce  given  hiiwurd  fur  yuur  safety  you  neetf 
not  fear  any  thing  mort»i ;  farther  it  rests  with  the  Almigtily  and  li'tS' 
prophet.'  The  protection  offered  by  this  chief  of  the  robbere  wa» 
not,  however,  gratuitous ;  lie  drove  a  hard  bargain  with  the  Jam  a»- 
to  flic  Slim  of  money  that  was  to  be  given,  which  was  settled,  not 
much  to  his  satisfaction,  at  sixty  rupees,  'llieir  first  halt  was  hi  lh« 
bed  of  the  Fooralee  river,  in  which  the  Bezuiijas  made  a  blaiin^ 
&ra,  and  by  which  they  sat  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  entertained 
by  the  songs  and  music  of  three  or  four  sookrecs,  or  wanderinF' 
musicians,  bawling  out  the  exploits  of  their  different  chiefs,  «nd 
accompanying  titeir  songs  with  tlic  most  frantic  and  unnieaniD|^ 
<rcs  lures.  1 

'  A  clearer  picliire  nf  riie  savaM  life  of  ilie  BeKunjas,  and  many! 
nilier  Ileliiuclic  tribes,  cnniiut  null  be  pourtrayeJ  than  by  this  scene>i 
all  outwaril  ili&iinciion  and  rtspcct  rur  chiefs  were  at  that  mornent; 
ilironn  aside;  at  inlcrvals  they,  as  well  as  their  people,  in  the  height 
of  their  enthusiasm,  Eiiaiched  Ibe  setars,  or  muiiealinstniments,  froift* 
■he  hands  uf  the  sookrces,  and  sung  in  "  descant  wild"  their  favoorit*' 
am,  gradually  working  ihemselves,  by  ridiculous  and  violent  aciionil 
into  a  state  of  absolute  lren»y  :  their  din  then  became  univeraal  aoil^. 
quite  stunning,  and  the  auditriry  continued  to  applaud  and  join  iH; 
chorus  with  ihc  singers  until  ihey  were  so  completely  eHJiuusted  thalf 
ihey  could  exert  ihcmselves  no  longer;  the  inslruineiit^  vrcre  thentaid> 
hiild  ot*  by  others,  and  thus  they  ivere  regularly  passed  round  the  cirt.  ' 

de.--p.  ay. 

Travelling  for  several  days  over  a  wild  and  rugged  country,  geR»'* 
rally  by  the  banks,  or  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  among  the  evervaiy** 
ing  sublime  and  majestic  mountain  scenery,  they  found  ihemselvell/ 
amidit  many  kheiU,  or  small  societies  of  Brahooc  shepherds,  whosft " 
<]iuet  and  inoffensive  maimers  formed  a  singular  contrast  with 
of  the  Uezniija  rubbers. 

'  A  htlle  before  suniet  we  taiA  up  nor  lodging  for  ihe  night  close 
the  ghednns  or  tents  of  three  or  four  Brahooc  shepherds,  one  of  wht 
supplied  us  with  abundance  of  milk,  firewood,  and  water.  Thft  Iri 
kUeii  hiul  sck'CIed  a  uioit  romautic  and  retired  spot,  immediately  am 

Rstif: 
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ksmpcDdoiis  range  of  muunlaiiis,  fur  tlidr  abode  i  ihvir  tnaniien  were 
mild,  simple,  ftnd  prepossess i iig ;  ajid  tbe  only  oircH  tliey  sctuieJ  to 
have  in  ihia  peac<:ful  ruireat  were  toprotect  their  flucks  fmra  the  nigbtl/ 
depredations  of  wolves  and  hyenas,  to  \enii  them  while  graaiiig  during 
tbe  day,  and  to  milk  ihem  morning  and  evening  ;  at  M  of  which  both 
•exes  were  e<]Ually  alert  and  akill'iil.  The  flocks  were  just  brought 
borne  as  we  dismounted,  and  il  was  surpriziii;;  to  see  with  whalquick- 
nesi  and  regularity  (hey  were  all  milked  and  pent  up  ;  at  this,  every 
soul  aasisled,  I'rom  the  father  of  tbe  family  to  the  infant  that  could  not 
w«ik  :  when  the  household  avocations  were  over,  the  women  and  chil- 
dren came  arxi  sat  round  our  lire,  and  chatted  without  the  least  reserve; 
|beir  demeanour,  as  well  as  that  of  the  men,  evinced  a  truly  hospitable 
^eUfv  Id  oblige,  uninfluenced  by  the  hope  of  reward;  and  few,  who 
kave  not  beeiisiiuated  as  we  were  at  that  inoment,  can  fully  appreciate 

t  gratification  of  such  treatment  as  we  met  with  from  these  wild  and 
iviliztd  shepherds.' — p.  3*. 

A  rocky  ruad,  intersected  with  deep  and  almosi  impassable  ra- 
nnei,  brouglil  them  to  the  town  of  l^liosdur,  where  the  inhabitants 
neM-ed  tltein  with  suspicion  and  surprise,  but,  after  some  difficulty, 
^mitted  ihem  to  a  lodging  in  an  empty  hovel.  Khandur  consists 
of  about  five  hundred  habitations,  situated  in  u  valley  encompassed 
by  mountains,  and  having  a  low  mud  wall  round  it,  inclosing  some 
rsfdeiu  wliicb  produce  grapes,  ligs,  almonds, apricots,  apples,  &.c.; 
Dttl  the  trees  were  tlien  (5tb  February)  leuHess.  The  inhabitants 
Ve  dlielly  Hindoos  from  Mooltati  and  Shikarpoor,  who  have  so 
nucb  influence  that  the  keys  of  the  lawn  gate  are,  every  night,  en- 
trusted to  the  hands  of  the  senior  Brahmm  of  those  who  ofliciate 
■t  a  pagoda  dedicated  to  Kalee,  the  Goddess  of  Fate;  though  Mr. 
pottiiiger  says  '  they  seein  to  be  u  most  dissolute,  debauched  set/ 
wboM!  wliule  employment  consisted  of  smoking  tobacco,  chewing 
l)hang,  and  sitting  over  the  lire. 

:,  ,On  theTlh  February,  after  a  fuilher  ascent  of  rujr«ed  mountainous 
MMinlry,  they  found  the  water  in  their  leathern  bags  fio^eu  into  a 
■us  of  ice.  They  continued  to  ascend  fur  nearly  tifly  nuies  lur- 
itmr,  through  a  bleak  and  desert  country,  when  they  artivetl  at  the 
lilb^e  of  Soherab  situated  on  a  plain  of  the  same  name  thirty  or 
Sp/Hj  miles  iu  length,  and  from  ten  tu  twenty  in  breadtli;  the  moun- 
.'^■B  on  tlie  eoslefii  side  were  while  ^vilh  snow;  and  a  snowy  peak 
IJI^lbeiiurthwurd  shewed  ilselt,  which,  as  ihey  afterwards  ascer- 
Aus  not  less  than  one  hnndred  and  twenty  miles  from  them; 
of  liftv  miles  beyond  this  biciughl  them  to  Kelai,  the  capi- 
of  Beloochistaii,  the  word  Kelat  meamn;r,  in  their  language, 
:itu. 

[eUt  is  situated  on  an  elevated  site  on  the  western  side  of  a  well 
ivated  vatloy,  eight  miles  lung  and  front  two  to  three  broad,  the 
Lter  part  of  which  is  laid  out  iu  gvd^us  and  ulher  iiKlosiires. 
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Three  -of  its  sides  are  encompassed  with  a  mud  wall  eighteen  or 
twenty  feet  high,  flanked,  at  intervals  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
paces,  by  bastions,  w  hich,  with  the  intermediate  spaces,  ai«  pierced 
with  numerous  loop-holes  for  matchlock-men,  but  no  cannon;  a 
face  of  the  mountain,  cut  away  perpeiuiicuiarly,  forms  the  defence 
on  the  fourth  side,  on  the  sunmiit  of  which  is  the  palace  of  Mab- 
mood  Khun,  chief  of  Kelat,  and  nominal  beglerbeg  of  Beloochis- 
tan.  The  city  has  three  gates.  The  number  of  houses  inside  the 
walls  is  upwards  of  two  thousand  five  hundred;  and  that  of  the 
suburbs  may  exceed  one  half  of  this  amount.  The  streets  are 
broader  than  is  usual  in  easleni  cities,  and  most  of  them  have  a 
raised  |>alhway  on  either  bide  for  foot-passengers.  In  the  middle 
is  an  uncovere<l  kemiel  to  receive  all  the  filth  of  the  streets,  which 
is  suflfcred  sometimes  to  stagnate  and  become  very  offensive.  The 
upper  parts  of  the  houses  project,  and  almost  meet  each  other;  thb 
obstructs  the  air,  and  makes  the  lower  part  gloomy  and  wet.  The 
bazaar  is  extensive  and  well  furnished  with  all  kinds  of  goods;  fresh 
meat,  vegetables,  and  the  necessaries  of  life  are  procurable  daily 
and  at  a  moderate  rate.  Hie  town  is  well  supplied  wit)i  runiuBg 
water  from  a  fountain  in  one  of  the  hills,  the  stream  of  which  turns 
several  mills;  and  Mr.  Pottinger  tells  us,  as  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
the  water  of  the  spring  possesses  a  considerable  degree  of  tepidity 
until  after  sun  rise,  when  it  suddenly  becomes  exceedingly  cold, 
and  remains  so  during  the  day.  This  apparent  change  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water,  ^hich  is  in  fact  a  change  in  that  of  the  at* 
mospherc,has  led  Mr.  Pottinger  precisely  into  the  same  error  that 
Mr.  Elphinstone  recorded  on  a  similar  occasion. 

'^Tlie  khan  of  Kelat,  with  his  family,  and  the  principal  inhabitants, 
bad,  as  is  usual,  gone  down  to  Kutch  Gundava,  a  district  that  juts 
into  the  plains  of  Sinde,  to  avoid  the  severity  of  the  winter,  which 
is  here  so  hitense  that,  on  the  12th  Februar}',  the  water  with  which 
Lieutenant  Pottinger  was  washing  his  hands  on  the  sunny  side  of 
the  house,  at  mid-day,  became  ice  as  it  touched  the  ground.  The 
travellers  had  nevertheless  abundance  of  visitors  at  their  lodging 
outside  the  city  walls,  which  a  Hindoo,  to  whom  they  were  recom- 
mended, procured  for  them,  and  which  he  said  was  Tery  suitable 
for  '  horse  dealers,'  having  a  walled  yard  attached  to  it.  Amoi^  the 
mimerotiH  visitors  were  some  Baubees,  a  class  of  Affghan  mer- 
cliantN,  one  of  whom  recognized  our  travellers,  and  asserted  thai  be 
bad  seen  them  tlie  preceding  year  in  Sinde;  this  they  stoutly  denied, 
which  was  fortunately  ascribed  by  the  Baubees  merely  to  an  u^ 
willingness  to  acknowledge  their  reduced  circumstancei  and  alatifii 
in  lifts,  and  not  to  any  fear  of  detection. 

On  the  (iUi  March  they  pursued  their  roln  —ffthimda  HHtidb^ 
Kandahar,  chiefly  tiirough  defiles  of-  BM0ift^«f 
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whicli  Mr.  Pottinger  describes  as  Uie  most  difficull,  beyond  all 
coniparisOD,  ihalhe  had  ever  seen  in  any  country;  and  from  the  top 
of  which  '  ihe  desert  burst  on  his  view,  extending  as  far  as  the  eje 
could  trace,  with  the  semblance  of  a  smunth  ocean  from  the  re- 
flexion of  the  Sim  on  the  Hand.'  On  the  fulluwins;  dav,  having  de< 
•cetHJed  the  heights  for  about  five  hours,  and  crossed  a  branch  of  the 
desert  of  abont  six  miles  in  width,  they  entered  the  village  of 
Kooshky  on  the  morning  uf  the  gih  March.  The  appearance  of 
•trangers  was  a  novel  occurrence  that  attracted  the  whole  papula- 
tion, who  crowded  round  them  and  began  to  be  rude  and  trouble- 
■ome,  when  a  man  habited  like  a  Persimi  advised  them  to  go  to  the 
MehiDan  Khanu,  where,  he  said,  they  would  he  safe  and  unmo- 
lefted.  I'be  moment  they  arrived  at  [his  spot  the  conduct  of  the 
people  was  totally  changed  :  they  became  attentive  to  their  wants, 
apread  a  carpet  for  them,  brought  pillows  from  the  sirdar's  house, 
who  was  absent,  and  shewed  them  all  the  respect  due  to  the  guests 
l>r  the  chief,  and  as  strangers  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  hospitality. 
^The  '  House  of  Guests'  is  of  Arabic  origin,  and  exists  even  among 
ibe  degenerate  tribes  scattered  over  the  sandy  plains  of  Northern 
-Africa.  The  sirdar,  or  chief,  on  his  arrival,  was  very  kind  to  them, 
^■nd  sent  his  son  with  twelve  matchlock-men  to  protect  them  to 
Dooshak,  for  which,  however,  payment  was  demanded,  and  a  bar- 
gain made:  during  their  stay  at  Nooshky  tliey  were  regularly  sup- 
plied with  bread,  sour  milk,  cheese,  dhol,  or  pease-soup,  and  assa- 
netida  plants  stewed  in  rancid  butler — more  rank  and  nauseous 
dan  the  drug  itself — but  considered  by  the  Belooches  as  an  exqui- 
nte  dainty.  Every  soul  seemed  ready  to  devour  the  young  plants 
wbeD  brought  in  by  the  Brahooes  from  the  moumiiiiB,  '  so  that 
4e  people  were  not  nrdy  offensively  stronfr,  but  the  very  air  was 
Wipregnaled  with  the  effluvia.'  Itseemx  doubtful  if  this  was  the  real 
onfiftida  plant  (a  species  of  feriilu,  or  giant  fennel)  from  which 
the  Persians  collect  the  drug,  as  described  by  the  accurate  Kcenip- 
iti;  Mr.  Potlinger  says  the  Uelooche  assafoetida  plant  has  leaves  re- 
'Wmbling  those  of  the  Indian  lap^e  beet  root,  and  the  head  '  much 
-IIm  appearance  of  a  cunlitlower.' 

*    Here  our  two  travellers  separated  in  ovder  that  they  might  ob- 

4nil  a  more  exten>iive  knowledge  of  the  country, — Captain  (Jhiislie 

'Itroceedini  northerly  to  Herat,  and    Lieutenant  Potlinger  westerly 

itowarda  hirman.     Here  also  they  learned  that  the  umeers  of  !:iiude 

I    kid  aeiit  two  men  to  Kelat  in  order  to  seize  and  carry  them   to 

\  -flyderabad,  having  discovered  that  they  were  not  horse  dealeia  but 

L<GufOpcan9  whose  object  was  to  survey  the  country,  and  that  one  of 

oi  was  known  to  have  been  with  the  British  envoy  in  Sinde  the 

ir  before.     Captain  Christie  had  a  Iready  departed  with  the  sirdar's 

I  Lieutenant  Puttinger  now  found  it  prudent  to  hasten  his 

H  %  bai^ain 
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bargaia  with  Moorad  Kliau,  Uie  sirdar's  nephew,  (against  wbom 
llie  old  cfaief  cautioned  him  as  a  great  rascal,)  to  prutect  him  to 
Siirhiid  on  the  western  frontier  of  Bdoochititiii),  for  sixty  rupees. 

Between  Nooshky  and  the  deseit  arc  some  ancient  rcinaioa  of 
buildings  that  were  probably  erected  by  the  Giiebres  or  Parsecs, 
the  worshippers  of  fire :  one  was  a  sort  of  cupola,  near  which,  ira> 
dilion  says,  is  the  site  of  an  ancient  town  who^e  inhabitants  ^Tete  sg 
wealthy  that  they  mixed  the  cbunam  or  cement,  for  the  erection  of 
their  houses  and  other  editices,  nilh  milk  instead  of  wuter,  an  ui^ 
necessary  and  ostentatious  waste,  which  so  incensed  (lie  deity,  that 
a  curse  was  denounced  on  the  place,  and  it  gradually  sunk  into 
misery  and  decay ;  another  wa.H  a  range  of  large  stunes  at  twenty  or 
tbirtyyardsdistance,  which  were  said  to  be  placed  there  by  Rustun 
(the  celebrated  Persian  liem)  to  commemurHle  the  pace  at  which 
his  favourite  steed  galloped;  a  third  consisted  of  a  giral  number 
of  quadrangular  tombs,  as  they  appeared  to  be,  each  surrounded  hy 
a  wall  of  open  freestone  work,  extending  along  the  banks  of  tin 
Bale  river,  and  near  them  were  scattered,  over  the  edge  nf  ifae 
desert,  several  large  mounds  of  earth  and  stones,  but  Mr.  Pottingcr 
conid  not  discover  any  inscriptions:  his  guide  told  him  that  the 
buildings  were  of  a  stone  that  was  not  to  be  found  in  any  part  of 
the  country. 

After  travelling  five  days  over  a  dry,  rugged,  and  nearly  uninli^ 
biled  country,  Mr.  Pottinger  arrived,  on  the  31st  March,  at  the 
skirts  of  the  Red  Sandy  Desert,  which  presents  to  the  reader^ 
imagination  such  a  scene  of  dreary  desolation,  and  is  so  unlikeeverj 
thing  that  any  other  part  of  the  world  affords,  so  much  worse  evea 
than  the  Sahara  of  Northern  Afrira,  that  we  shall  make  no  apology 
for  extracting  this  part  of  tlie  narrative  at  full  length.  Having 
filled  every  thing  that  could  contain  water  so  brackish  as  barely  10 
be  palatable,  thougb  drawn  out  of  a  well  J50  feet  deep,  Mr.  Pot- 
tinger  says, 

'  We  quitted  this  well  just  as  the  sun  rose,  and  proceeded  tliegreatei 
part  of  the  way  on  foot,  twenty-seven  miles  farllier,  over  u  desert  of  nA 
siind,  ihe  panicles  of  which  were  so  light,  thai  when  taken  in  the  band 
they  wtre  scarcely  more  than  palpable;  ihe  whole  ik  thiuwu  by  th* 
winds  into  an  irregular  mans  of  waves  principally  ruiniing  east  and 
west,  and  varying  in  height  frotn  (en  to  twenty  feeti  most  uf  these  mm 
perpendicularly  on  the  opposite  side  to  [hat  from  which  the  pi^ 
vailing  wind  blows,  (nurlh'west,)  and  might  readily  be  fancied,  at  a 
distance,  to  resemble  a  new  brick  wall.  The  side  facing  the  wind 
slopes  off  with  a  gradual  declivity  (o  the  base  (or  near  it)  of  (he  next 
windward  wave.  It  again  ascends  m  a  straight  line,  in  (he  same  ex^ 
traordi nary  manner  as  above  Heacribed,  so  as  form  a  hollow  or  path  be* 
tweeit  ihem.  I  kept  as  much  iii  thesi.-  puthi  as  the  direction  I  had  ta 
tiMtuI  in  wuuld  admit  of,  but  bad  iicicribelew  excevdiog  difficuln 

aad 
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■tid  tatigue  in  urging  the  cHmeis  over  the  waves  when  it  was  requisite  t» 
<tc>  s«,  aiid  mori;  purlicularly  nhere  we  hail  lo  clamber  up  tlie  leeward 
or  i)erpcn'liculnr  fiice  of  Ihcin,  in  wiiicli  attempt  we  wctf  maiiy  times 
dflvaied,  axvI  reduced  t'l  ga  round  until  an  easier  place  or  liirD  in  the 
wuve  offeieil.  On  jhe  obliijue  or  shelving  side  the  camels  got  up  pretty 
Wfll,  &3  their  bniad  feet  saied  them  from  sinking  deeper  ihnn  we  did 
OurMrlves,  and  the  instant  tbey  found  the  lop  of  the  wave  giving  way 
from  their  weight,  they  most  expertly  dropt  on  their  knees,  and  in  that 
|K>Mure  geutly  slid  down  with  the  sand,  which  was  luckily  so  uncon- 
JKCted,  that  the  k-oding  camel  usually  caused  a  sufficient  breach  fur  (hs 
Othen  (o  fiilluw  on  fool.  All  symptoms  of  vegetation  had  ceased  for 
■(fce  lailer  ten  miles  of  ray  journey  this  day,  except  a  few  stunted 
bushn  u(  the  tughnz,  (a  itpecies  of  Himarisk.)  and  n  hard^  little  plant 
•iMUed.  by  the  Belooches,  shirrikoh  (mountain -top)  be'anng  a  purplu 
Jbintr  with  a  very  powerful  odoriferous  smell.  My  guide  appeared  to 
iJbc  reguliU«(l  in  his  movements  by  a  chain  of  mountains  ihnt  were  at 
^inietjaatriuaccmible  to  the  southward.  We  spent  the  night  under  llie 
jjtipl|«r  of  one  of  the  sand'Waves,  where  the  atmosphere  was  uncom- 
Jfwnly  hut  and  close. 

_,,'  Itf  «^ri/>  1  travelled  to-day  twenty  miles  across  a  desert  of  the  same 
Jpcnplion  as  yesterday,  and  consequently  the  like  impediments  op- 
AMcd  me,  winch  were  trifling,  however,  compared  with  the  distress 
9iil&re<l  not  only  by  myself  and  peopk-,  but  even  the  camels,  from  the 
Joatiug  particles  of  sand ;  a  phenomenon  which  1  am  still  at  a  loss  to 
.ItrcoUat  for.  When  1  QrBt  observed  il,  the  desert  seemed,  at  the  distance 
9f  hklf  a  mile  or  less,  lo  have  an  elevated  and  Bat  surface  from  six  to 
4«el*e  inches  higher  than  the  snramita  of  tiie  waves.  This  vapour  ap- 
featvd  to  recede  us  we  advanced,  and  once  or  twice  completely  en- 
circled us,  limiting  the  horizon  to  a  very  confuied  space,  and  conveying  a 
:|nLBt  glofimy  and  unnatural  sensation  to  the  mind  ofihe  beholder:  at 
^e  same  moment  we  were  imperceptibly  covered  with  innumerable 
^^nns  of  small  sand,  which,  getting  inLo  our  eyes,  mouths,  and  nostrils, 
caused  excessive  irrilatioti,  attended  with  extreme  thirst,  thai  was  in- 
Ifaeased  in  no  small  degree  by  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun.  On  ques< 
Zoning  my  Braliooe  guide,  who,  though  .1  perfectly  wild  savage,  had 
Ikore  local  knowledge  than  any  other  person  of  the  party,  he  said  that 
ittisutnoyance  was  supfKMed  by  his  countrymen  and  himself  to  originate 
In  the  solar  beams  causing  the  dust  of  the  desert  (as  he  emphatically 
wtyieA  it)  to  rise  and  il.Kit  through  tlie  air;  and  judging  from  espe- 
perience,  I  should  pronounce  this  idea  to  be  partly  correct,  ns  I  can 
Wer  that  this  sandy  ocean  was  only  visihie  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day.*— p.  132. 

We  will  not  slop  to  criticise  the  Brahooe's  explanation,  or  Lieu- 
t^ant  Pottinger's  theory,  both  of  which  we  suspect,  when  weigh- 
td  in  the  balance,  would  be  found  wanting ;  but  we  are  quite  sa- 
tisfied that  he  is  peifcctly  right  in  distinguishing  this  tuiat^,  murky, 
and  palpable  atiuosphere,  from  thai  luminous  illusion  which  tanta- 
lixea  tint  ibituy  traveller  witli  the  appearance  of  water,  so  well 
It  3  known 
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known  to  the  nntiveit  of  these  drj'  and  tandy  regions  by  the  name  el 
suhrah,  and  to  llie  French  savaiis  by  diat  of  mirage. 

On  ihe  2d  April  the  desert  was  less  sandy,  but  not  lew  solitary  J 
and  a  surface  of  hard  black  gravel,  without  a  trace  of  verdure  oi 
even  a  bush  to  be  seen,  was  but  a  gloomy  sort  of  rehef  from  thft 
dazzling  glare  of  the  preceding  duy.  In  such  a  solitude,  even  thf 
strife  of  the  elements  Is  not  coiilempiutetl  without  sensations  thst 
are  not  apt  to  be  felt  by  those  who  are  placed  in  more  happy  cir- 
cumstances. 

'  I  experienced  this  lorenoon  a  violent  tornado  or  gust  nf  wind,  accom- 
pHnJtil  by  a  lorreni  of  ruin,  uhich  continued  for  hsIfHn  hour,  and  wu 
absorbed  by  ihe  c;irih  as  it  fell.  It  came  on  must  unexpeciedly,  and 
Imd  ihe  guidenotapprisedme  of  itsstiength,  we  should  probnbly  haw 
fared  wone  than  via  did,  for  11  would  have  been  an  act  of  temerity  ta 
hHve  tried  to  «it  on  the  cnmelt  dunng  its  impetuous  fury.  Before  ii  bco 
gan  the  sky  was  clear,  save  a  few  Kmull  clouds  in  the  north-weit  quarter  j) 
and  the  only  antecedent  warning  it  alTorded  wiu  the  oppr«»ive  suliri^ 
ncBS  of  [he  air,  and  s  vasi  number  of  whiilwinds  springing  up  on  all, 
sides;  the  tnoment  the  Brahuoe  saw  these  whirlwinds  djspei«e,  whicl^ 
they  did  as  if  by  magic,  and  a  cloud  of  dust  approaching,  he  advised  u% 
to  dismount,  and  we  had  hardly  lime  to  do  so,  and  lodge  ourselvc*, 
snugly  behind  the  camels,  when  the  slorm  bunt  upon  us  with  a  furiow 
blast  of  wind  ;  the  rain  fell  in  the  largest  drops  1  ever  remember  to  hav« 
s^en,  and  the  air  was  so  completely  darkened,  that  I  was  absolutely  uih 
able  to  discern  any  thing  at  the  distance  even  of  five  yards.  Moorad 
happened  to  place  himself  about  so  many  paces  in  front  of  me,  and 
when  1  looked  up,  during  ihe  height  ot  ihe  tempest,  I  saw  nothing  of 
him,  and  therefore  concluded  he  bad  shifted  his  position  ;  but  when  il 
was  over,  I  found  him  still  in  tbe  same  spot.  These  bursts  are  by  no 
means  rare,  and  though  unpleasant  at  the  instani,  huve  their  attendant 
advantages,  as  ihey  cool  and  purify  the  atmosphere,  which  would 
otherwise  be  quite  intolerable  at  any  season,  and  is  so  notwilbtiandr 
ing  their  prevalence  throughout  the  hut  months,  from  June  to  Septem' 
ber.'— p.  135. 

During  these  months  the  desert  is  indeed  absolutely  impassable; 
these  bliisls,  called  sometimes  the  Julot,  (the  flame,)  and  some* 
times  the  Bad£  Sumonm,  (pestilential  wind,)  being  destructive  of 
every  organized  being  that  is  exposed  to  it. 

'  Its  effects  on  the  human  frame  were  related  to  me  by  those  vho 
lind  been  eye-witnewes  of  them,  us  the  most  dreadful  ihat  can  be  ima- 
gined :,  ihe  muscles  of  the  unhappy  sufferer  become  rigid  and  con> 
iraciedj  the  skin  shrivels  ;  an  agonising  sensatiun,  as  if  the  flesh  was 
oh  fire,  pei-vades  the  whole  frame;  and,  in  the  last  Mage,  it  cracks 
into  deep  gashes,  producing  hemorrhage  that  quickly  ends  his  misery. 
In  some  instances  life  is  annihilated  instantaneously,  and  in  othen  the 
unfi>riunBle  victim  lingers  for  hours,  or  perhaps  days,  in  the  eiccra- 
cisling  tonum  I  have  detcribed.    To  reader  thii  terrible  scourge  still 
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nore  baocful,  Its  approBch  is  seldom  if  cier  foreseen ;  and  Hmong  all 
the  Belooches  wiih  whom  1  bsve  convei^eU  regiiriiing  it,  no  one  assertcj 
more  than  thm  ibey  had  heani  it  was  indicaled  by  an  unusual  oppres- 
sion  In  the  air,  and  a  degree  rif  heat  thai  afli;cted  the  eyes ;  the  pre- 
caution ihen  adopted  is  to  cover  tliemselves  over,  and  tie  prostrate  on 
tbe  earth.  A  curious  fact  is  estabiished  by  this  custom,  thai  niy  clolh, 
however  thin,  will  obviate  the  deletedous  eflecis  of  tbe  Bad^  Sumoom 
on  the  human  body.' — p.  13(>. 

The  tantalizing  effects  of  the  mir^ige  ou  the  thirsty  tiavcller  are 

thus  described ; — 

I      "     '  Tbe  fuhrah,  or  water  of  the  desert,  floated  all  rouiul  us,  a?  tbougb 

X  were  mocking  our  distress   tiy  its  delusive  reprtsentatiiin  of  what  we 

|6  eagerly  thirsted  for;  tbe  absence  of  ivhich   I  can  affirm  \vilh  perfect 

■  WmfidencB,  ft-'im  my  individual  e«iperience,  lo  be  iht;  most  insupport- 
ibltf  of  all  the  wants  of  what  are  termed  the  absolute  necessaries  oF 
Hfc.  A  ]>erson  may  emlurt  with  patience  and  hope  the  pressure  of 
Atigue  and  hunger,  heat  or  cold,  ami  even  a  total  deprtvatinn  nf 
nttnral  rest  fur  a  considerable  length  of  time;  butto  bescitrched  under 
■  'burning  sun,  to  feel  your  throat  so  parched  and  dry  that  you  respirv 
irith  tlifficulty,  to  dread  muving  your  tongue  in  your  mouth  from  tbe 
i^rehensions  of  suffocation  which  it  causes — and  not  lo  have  the 
-titfma  of  allaying  ibose  dreadful  sensations,  are,  in  my  ideas,  the  e\- 
ttom«  pitch  of  a  traveller's  calnmiiies.  The  suhrab  of  which  I  have 
Kttspokvn,  is  said  to  be  caused  by  the  rarefaction  oTtlie  atmosphere 
.Km  extreme  beat ;  and,  which  augments  the  delusion,  it  is  moat  fre- 

'^bentin  hollows  where  water  might  be  expected  to  ludi^e.  I  have 
ilWB  bushes  and  trees  reflected  in  it  with  as  much  accuracy  as  though 
il  had  been  the  face  of  a  clear  and  still  lake;  and  nnce.  In  the  province 
ef  Kernian,  In  Persia,  it  seemed  to  rest,  like  a  sheet  of  water,  on  the 
fcce  of  a  hill,  at  tbe  foot  of  which  niy  road  lay,  exhibiting  the  sum- 
Ibit,  which  (lid  not  overhang  it  in  the  least  degree,  by  u  kind  of  un- 
ICcooDtable  refraction.  This  phenornetton  is,  however,  very  uncom- 
■on,  and  the  Persians  who  were  travelling  with  me,  attributed  it  to  ex- 

'  hUutions  from  saline  particles,  with  wljich  the  hill  abounded.' — ]>.  IS3. 
The  great  desert  we  liave  been  describing  is  estimated  by  Mr, 
i^ttif^er  to  be  300  miles  long,  by  200  broad ;  but  taking  its  c6i>- 

Siuation  to  the  ni>rttiward  beyond  the  Heluiitid  river,  which  iiieiely 
[ermpts  it,  and  lo  the  (i-estward  connecting  it  with  the  desert  of 
Kirman,  from  »hich  it  is  divided  only  by  n  nurrow  range  of  hills, 

K;  have  a  dismal  and  desolate  waste  of  live  hundred  miles  from 
orth  to  South,  and  six  hundred  from  East  to  West. 
On  the  skirls  of  the  desert  stood  the  small  village  of  Kulhigan, 
■Ututed  in  a  narrow  and  romantic  valley  of  Mukrau,  s\iiere  our 
'  ttpveller  was  advised  lo  assume  the  character  of  a  devotee,  being 
'lild  by  tiis  protector,  Moornd,  that  lie  was  no  longer  lo  consider 
'-"Telf  in  the  khun  of  Kelal's  territories,  or  lo  calcululeon  the 
B^good  order  and  security  that  lie  observed  lliere :    '  Waaiv 
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now,'  Ite  adiled,  '  tn  Miikran,  where  every  individual  is  ft  roMw 
by  cofte,  aitd  where  they  do  nol  hesitate  lo  pluii<ler  brothers  and 
naghboitrs."  He  mhjii  esperierifed  the  tnith  of  this,  for  the  Si^ 
dsr,  who  wax  Monrad's  futhei-iii-law,  in  conjunction  with  iA 
worthy  son,  lontriveit  lo  extort  from  him  fifty  nipee»  Tor  a  Bad 
conduct  to  Siirhud,  in  addiliun  to  the  sixty  already  paid  lo  Moon4 
Kuliigan  conlutns  about  one  hundred  and  fifty-  houses,  ntjuiy  cf 
them  two  or  ihree  stones  high.  In  the  uppermost  of  these,  tbt 
greater  part  of  [he  inhabitants  steep,  ascending  by  a  Indder  tlirougk 
a  Irap-diior,  and  drawing  it  up  after  them,  as  u  measure  of  sectui^ 
The  Mukranees  are  described  as  a  small  race  of  men,  huril;  aai 
brave ;  the  women  very  plain,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  almost  UbI- 
versaliy  atl'ecled  with  weak  eyes — owing,  perhaps,  to  the  fine  parfr 
des  of  sOnd  from  the  desert  constantly  floating  in  the  air.  , 

The  district  of  Dizick  is  described  as  fertile  and  populous,  pifr 
senting  to  the  traveller,  in  the  course  of  two  days'  journey,  seven 
or  eight  villages.  Every  village  has  its  sirdar,  or  chief,  aud  ererf 
district  its  khan  :  the  chief  khan  is  Neamut  Oollah,  whose  «»•■ 
iiues  are  derived  from  one  tenth  of  the  produce,  amounting  ysuttj 
to  about  sixty  or  seventy  thouaand  rupees. 

The  next  diilrict,  procetding  westerly,  is  called  Sibb,  very  boT^ 
ren,  excepting  in  the  bed  of  a  broad  water-course,  in  which  arA 
large  wheat  fields  and  groves  of  j>alm  trees ;  beyond  this  the  motiiv 
tains  were  a  mass  of  black  rock,  totally, destitute  of  verdure,  and 
llie  small  plains  intersected  with  stony  ridges  and  deep  raviues.  . 
Ai  a  village,  called  Mughsee,  a  gang  of  Looriet,  a  set  of  wandeiv 
ing  v^abonds,  not  unlike  the  people  we  call  gipsies,  had  mur> 
dered  the  sirdar  a  few  days  before,  and  as  their  leader  was  thM 
officiating  in  the  place  of  the  deceased,  by  order  of  Mihrab  Khm 
Mr.  Pultinger  wn^  not  inclined  to  put  himself  in  the  power  of 
'  such  blood-lhirsly  ruffians;'  he  therefore  chose  lo  pass  oti  and 
take  up  his  night's  abode  in  tin;  jungle.  ' 

*  Altliongti  I  bad  long  ucciistomcil  myself  lo  regan!  the  people  <tf 
this  pari  of  Miikrini  as  liiinlcncil  in  every  npecies  of  iiiijumnnity,  I  ratiH 
confess  I  was  cunfaunded  by  the  cool  depravity  evinceil  by  an  oM 
man  who  was  at  the  head  of  rhe  murderous  gang,  and  who,  sl\er  haviiV' 
minntely  delnileil  lo  Khniladait  and  my  camel-drivers  ibe  particular  M> 
the  Bssassinaticin,  pointed  with  j^reai  apparent  exuliaiiou  lo  a  very  hiA 
house  in  llie  village,  and  said  (hat  the  sou  of  ilie  unforiunulf  sirdar bM 
taken  refuge  there  nt  the  moment  of  the  nin»Hcre  of  his  father's  familjr, 
and  that  they  were  momentarily  expecling  him  lo  descend  to  be  put' » ' 
death  ;  ihe  hf-xry  sinner  (lor  he  was  really  such)  added,  with  thessM- 
merciless  composure,  ihiit  the  yotnh  might  as  (veil  come  down  qiilckW/ 
and  relieve  ihcm  from  the  lediotis  task  of  starving  him  out,  whiCh  wS 
the  oaly  mode  of  expuhiion  ihey  meant  to  pursue,  lest  they  shoul^ 
diiHicige  the  building  and  property  in  it.     I  ventured  lo  ask  what  Shali 
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Mibnib  Khun  had  thought  of  this  oulrage  townrJs  it  man  vtUb  bad  held 
Ifaa  villa^  in  lief  tfoiii  him ;  anil,  to  inrreage  my  astntiishmtnt,  I  wi» 
tnEorincd.  liini  bubscquenl  lu  tim  coinmjssion  i>l  the  neiarioiis  act,  the 
Loeria  bad  siiiilily  utftred  to  ackudtvkilge  lii»  aulhorily  and  pay  llie 
customary  finei,  on  whii'U  tlieir  jirofliiTcd  allegiance  had  litcn  ac- 
cegiled,  and  ibeir  king,  as  they  calleJ  him,  funiiiiily  invrsled  in  the 
sirdurec  or  chief»hip  of  Miighsee.  Rcveoge  alcne  bad  stiinulaied  the 
eaos  to  ihin  almcily;  they  had  desired  permission  prior  to  the  seed- 
which  bad  then  elngised  abont  twu  months,  tu  settle  Ydr  a  season 
e  neigbbdurhooU  of  ihu  village,  in  order  to  cultivate  a  small  piece 
f  ground;  which  application  was  harshly  refused,  and  they  were 
nsiletied  with  chnsiisenient  if  eeen  after  a  certnin  period  within  the 
They  disappeared  until  ihe  armed  men,  that  had  been  called 
tpihor  to  expel  them,  had  retnrned  to  ijieir  agricultural  occupations  ; 
d  one  night,  making  u  forced  march  from  a  spot  at  which  they  had 
en  secreleii  in  the  mtinntains,  they  suddenly  seized  the  sirdar':)  house, 
i  butchered  him  and  his  whole  hiHisehold.  The  villagers  made  no 
save  any  of  them,  and  spuke  "ith  the  utmost  indifference  of 
ite  impending  over  ihe  son.  In  more  peaceful  climes  ihtin 
le,  nhcre  the  lives  and  properties  of  men  are  guarded  by  laws  divine 
I  bamkn,  the  mind  revolts  at  the  bare  idea  of  sucb  wickedness,  and 
e  scarcely  credited  that  it  exists  ;  but  in  *lhcse  regions  the  case  ii 
'  ly  ditfcrent— here  the  most  familiar  topics  of  converselion  are 
nhtfd  and  rapine;  and  habit  has  brought  Inenalives  to  view  crimes, 
ll.nlikb  human  nature  ought  to  shudder,  not  only  with  unconcerned 
fSlhy,  but  as  suiijects  .of  amusing  discussion.' — p.  153. 

Ir.  Potlinger  coMecleii  some  lit  lie  iti  form  at  ion  respecting  the 
ten  and  religious  sentiments  of  tliis  detestable  race. 
'*  They  say  that  mnn  was  bom  lo  live,  to  die,  to  rot,  and  !«  forgotten; 
i  thntj  during  his  existence,  if  he  is  liappy,  he  has  only  lo  pray  for  a 
Dtifimtice  of  it;  but,  if  the  contrary,  tie  isut  1il>erTy,  not  only  lo  forego 
it  devotions,  but  to  put  an  end  to  his  suftevings.  When  one  of  tbem 
e  iodic,  they  bury  every  thing  with  bim  that  could  be  exclusively 
uidcred  his;  such  as  his  clothes,  sword,  and  matchlock  ;  in  order  that 
it  article  of  their  belief  relative  lo  his  being  forgotten,  may  be  uccom- 
lishcd. 

,'  Both  men  and  women  dress  in  the  most  preposterous  and  fantastic 
y  lliey  can  devise,  adorning  ihemselv«i  with  feathers,  skins  berries, 
fclls,  and  oilier  baubles.  They  are  impiideiil  and  immodest  in  dg- 
ind  rtii<licted  lo  every  species  of  vice  and  gross  sensuality ;  for, 
er  marry,  the  females  live  promiscuously  wilh  the  men.  Nor 
tMny  bounds  set  to  this  incestuous  commerce.  They  have  aeldoiji 
*  (ring,  so  that  they  prefer  stealing  girls,  who  are  instructed  by  the 
Cuf  esainple;  but  when  any  of  the  women  do  conceive,  the  issue 
Kcoosidcred  the  joint  pitiperty  of  the  whole  community,  .and  at  a  cer- 
ge  initiated  accordingly.' — (p.  154.) 

I  Uie  IJth  April  Lieutenant  Potlinger  arrived  at  Huftur,  the 
Ut  town  of  MuLran,  which  contains  about  two  huudred  imd  titty 
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bousra,  afNJ,  proceeding  to  (lie  Meliman  Khanu,  or  gueat'a  haw,' 
a  Belooche  came  la  spread  carpeu,  and  tt>  usk  hb  name  and  hilov 
tioiis.  His  answer  was,  that  he  was  a  Heerzaduli,  or  dcvntce,  «i 
his  route  to  ihe  Iioly  city, of  Mushed:  (>iit  tJie  <jtrdnr,  who  sooa 
alter  paid  him  a  visit,  was  quite  xure  thut  he  was  u  Shahzader,  or 
prince  in  disguise ;  the  present  of  a  pair  of  pistols  silenced  hi«^' 
and  procured  a  leller  to  his  brother,  sirdar  of  Puhra,  in  which) 
hnwevei,  Jie  stated  hU  suspirions :  our  traveller  llierefore  tboi^lit 
il  best  to  relinqtiish,  at  this  place,  his  holy  office,  and  avow  faiimetfl 
a  firinju,  or  European,  in  tlie  service  of  a  Hindoo,  and  (hus  Atf^ 
on  bis  wuv  lo  Kiroian  on  his  master's  concerns.  Shah  Mihnitt 
Kban'H  ciWlit;  was  not  lessened  by  this  discovery  ;  he  Joined  a  party'  J 
of  bis  learned  moollahs,  that  is  to  say  those  who  could  read  aiW 
write,  though  he  himself  could  do  iteilher,  at  the  Mebman  Kbaau;' 
and  chatted  with  oiir  Iravelter,  amusing  him  with  tales  and  aiwOO 
ilotes,  till  midnight.  :<» 

'  Here,"  says  Mr.  Pottinger.  '  we  recognise  a  chief,  whose  incoiM^ 
and  domains,  when  placed  in  comparison  with  lliose  of  all  llic  surroutnlC- 
ing  topBichs,  are  princely,  assoeiuting  with  his  meanest  subjects,  mA< 
milling  iheni  lo  a  free  and  unceremonious  avowal  of  their  opiaioiu,  ewH^ 
in  opptttition  to  hii  oivn,  and  culertaininf;  sti  contemptible  aii  idea  ofi 
literature,  that  he  cuultl  not  read  or  write.  Asia  alone  may  be  said  ttl 
this  day  lo  aflord  insltinces  of  stich  biirbai'isin  ;  but  the  cuincidenca  oCt 
it  with  the  habits  and  eslBblisbmcnts  of  thcsnvagenatioas  ibat subvena^r 
the  Roman  empire,  is  singular  and  exact.'  , , 

Puhra  contains  about  four  liinidrcd  houses,  and  these  two  towM^'' 
Huftur  and  Puhra,  are  the  chief  places  in  the  Shah's  territories^'^ 
which  embrace  a  circuit  of  ninety  or  one  hundred  miles :  he  can' 
muster  a  regular  army  of  about  six  thousand  men,  and  his  revenuea 
amount  to  four  and  a  half  lac  of  rupees  (£56,520  sterling).  Hit' 
tribe  are  noted  for  their  predatory  character,  on  which  they  pridail 
themselves;  and  Shah  Mihrab  Khan  told  Mr.  Pottinger,  with  anl 
air  of  triumph,  that  he  had  been  outlawed  both  by  the  govenitnenfrl 
of  Persia  and  Kaubul.  >»' 

The  Khun  of  Bunpoor  was  equally  ready  lo  avow  himself  a  rob*t 
ber  by  profession:  but  far  from  possessing  any  of  the  polish  or' 
sbewtE^  any  of  the  civility  of  the  Khan  of  Puhra,  he  was  a  mer*> 
savage,  anil  actually  forced  the  pistols  from  our  traveller,  wfatcbn 
were  his  only  remaining  protection.  He  boasted  of  the  ptundw 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  Shah  Mihrab  and  his  broUter,  b»> 
had  made  ou  a  clieepao  into  Laristan,  in  Persia,  whence  tbe^t 
brouglit  great  numbers  of  slaves  of  both  sexes,  camels,  carpet*/^ 
matchlocks,  and  oilier  articles.  The  vtlli^e  of  Bunpoor  is  amal^ 
and  ill  built,  bearing  a  most  desolate  and  impoverished  appearautre. 
without  any  sigm  of  cultivatt<»]  near  it.     The  Khan's  levenses  kcmm 
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fanned  out,  and  they  brought  him  2(7,000  rupees,  140  camels,  aa 
manjr  sh«ep  or  goats,  the  same  number  of  measures  of  \f'heat  and 
dates,  and  3  few  malehlocks  ;  out  of  this  scauly  revenue  he  hati  a 
number  of  hrulhers  to  maintain,  and  sixteen  wives. 

From  lience  lie  proceeded  northerly  to  Bosman,  as  he  found  it 
impracticable  to  cross  the  DiisJil,  or  desert,  into  Nunnansheer. 
Th«  chief,  Moorud  Khan,  wai  remarkably  kind  and  hospitable  t 
he  imntediatdy  sent  him  a  \^hoIe  sheep,  and  a  large  bowl  uf  hodx&' 
[Kidge,  niiule  of  green  barley  mi\ed  with  bitlter-milk  ;  an  unpala-;^ 
table  diah,  und  not  the  usudl  food  of  the  inhabitants,  but  tbey  bad 
tbeii  HO  other;  they  were  driven  even  to  the  necessity  of  eating 
mulberry  leuves,  boiled  up  with  a  kiiid  of  pulpy  acid  grass.  At' 
this  place  was  a  curiouit  well  of  hot  water  ;  in  the  centre  was  a  cir^ 
cular  pipe  built  of  red  burnt  brick,  about  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
out  of  which  the  water  boiled  with  considerable  violence ;  it  waa 
supposed  to  be  brought  from  a  mountain  fifteen  miles  off,  throi^b 
a  subterraneous  aqueduct,  built  by  the  ancient  Guebres,  and  that  a 
large  city  once  stood  on  tlie  site  of  the  present  village  of  Bosman. 
The  name  of  the  mountain  u  Kobe  Xoushudir,  or  hill  of  Sal-Am- 
moniac, which  salt  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  lissures  of  the  rocki, 
as  are  also  incrustations  of  brimstone.  Bosmati  contains  about  on« 
hundred  and  fifty  houises,  some  of  iliem  two  or  three  stoiieg  b'l^h, 
built  of  stones,  without  cement  or  niortstr,  and  plaistered  inside 
with  mud.  The  Khan  has  not  above  lifty  lighting  meu,  and  a  reve- 
nue just  enough  to  subsist  upon.  '  His  manners  are  mild;  his  ad- 
dress has  all  the  Periiian  politeness  und  urbanity,  und  this,'  says 
Mr.  PottioBer,  '  was  the  lirst  place  I  had  come  to,  where  PersiBO 
was  the  colloquial  language.' 

Od  the  tUd  April  he  reached  Regan,  the  frontier  fort  of  Perua 
on  the  south  side,  situate  in  the  provinf:e  of  Nurmanshur,  and  took 
th«  road  of  Nuliumabad,  Buman,  and  Kirmim,  the  last  of  which 
be  reached  on  the  3d  May,  with  mingled  feelings  of  thankfulness  ' 
for  hia  safety,  and  exultation  and  pleasure  at  the  completion  of  all 
that  part  of  the  journey  which  he  considered  to  be  hazardous:  - 
Here  he  remained  till  the  25th,  in  the  expectation  of  being  joined 
by  Captain  Christie,  from  Heerat.  We  pass  over  his  short  notices' 
<^  Penian  manners,  cercmnnieH,  feasts,  &c.  as  we  have  diem  so 
ampl)'  and  ably  detailed  by  Jonas  Hmiway,  Chardiii,  and  othera, 
aad  more  recently  fay  Sir  .loiin  Malcolm ;  and  for  the  same  reason 
ooiit  noticing  his  observations  on  Kinnan,  Shiraz,  and  Ispahan,  at 
the  last  of  which  places  lie  had  the  pleasure  of  being  joined  by  his 
fellow  traveller.  Captain  Christie,  from  Heerat  and  Vuzd.  A  sum- 
mary of  Captain  Chri.t tie's  journey  is  contained  in  an  Appendix. 

We  musi  cootiHit  ourselves  witli  a  very  brief  account  uf  tbem 
sion  to  Sinde,  which,  though  prior  in  point  of  time  to  the  jows 
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wc  have  bi'en  describing,  is  placed  after  it  in  the  volume.  Tlie 
province  of  Sinde  is  bounded  by  Kiilch  Gmiduwa  and  fjiiiknrpoor 
oti  llie  ii»rd>,  by  llic  ocean  to  liie  aoiilh  ;  an  extensive  desert  on  the 
cast  separates  it  from  the  provinces  of  Aginiere,  Marnar,  &c.  uni 
on  the  west  the  Bniliooi^^  nioiintaiii<)  tertniiiato  the  plain,  as  bv  a 
gigantic  wall;  through  the  midst  of  it  llows  tlic  celebrated  Indiig. 
'  'Fhe  resemblance,'  (sajs  Hutlinger,)  '  which  this  country  bears  » 
Egypt,  i^  so  great  as  to  strike  (lie  observer  with  surprize ;  n  Icvd 
plain,  with  a  noble  river  ferlili/.iiig  each  bank  lo  a  certain  distance, 
wiien  the  face  of  [he  country  brconies  on  one  side  a  suiidy  desert, 
and  on  the  other  a  pile  of  biirri'ii  mountains,  that  are  quite  as  in- 
hospitable both  us  to  soil  itnd  climate.'  Sinde,  as  well  as  Belo<v> 
cliistan,  is,  as  we  have  observed,  a  nominal  province  of  Kanbd^ 
and  rated  at  the  fixed  annual  tribute  of  twelve  lacks  of  rupees,  Di 
pnrl  of  uhich,  however,  has  of  Isle  yean  been  paid.  At  the  tiaA 
of  die  mission,  the  government  of  the  province  was  vested  in  tfarel 
brothers,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  Ameers,  or  rulers,  of  Sindc! 
and  since  then,  on  ihe  death  of  the  eldest  in  18 12,  his  son  took  l» 
lowest  seat  in  the  triumvirate,  while  the  other  two  brothers  ea(& 
ascended  a  step.  Tlicy  have  considerably  extended  their  lerritwf 
to  the  northward,  and  were  attempting  to  carry  their  arms  inil 
Kutch  Boojc  on  llie  south-eastern  frontier,  but  were  prevented  W 
the  British  government  of  India,  which  vi  ill  account  for  the  ill  hiA 
mour  they  shewed  to  themissinn  of  Mr.  Smith  from  Bombay  in  liiCff, 
Both  Captain  Christie  and  Mr.  Polliiigcr  accompanied  this  mit* 
sion.  On  their  arrival  off  Kurachee  the  governor  made  some  d(i 
niur  in  permitting  the  ships  to  enter  the  harbour  nnltl  he  shoiitA 
have  seen  the  Ameers.  Mr.  Smith  complained  that  iti  their  co/^ 
respondence  sotne  improper  assumptions  had  taken  place  as  to  the 
relative  titles  and  rank  of  the  Governor  General  of  India  and  thS 
Ameers;  on  which  the  Sinde  governor  expresseil  his  regret,  ani 
assured  them  it  had  arisen  entirely  from  his  ignorance  of  the  PersiMt 
language;  but  that  he  had  not  (he  least  objection  to  put  out  ihi 
eyes  of  [he  writer  or  put  him  to  deiith,  which  ever  the  envoy  shnuM 
like  best.  When  landed  they  were  refused  entrance  into  the  forH 
B  body  of  troops  were  murclied  down,  and  all  their  motions  wera 
doscly  watched.  In  short,  they  were  kept  several  days  as  prt^ 
floners  at  large,  and  a  guard  every  night  pluced  over  them.  JSt 
length,  however,  after  a  direct  communication  from  the  envoj  U 
.  the  Ameers,  they  were  allowed  to  set  out  for  Hyderabad.  '*! 

Kurachee  is  the  principal  Bunder,  or  sea  port,  of  Sinde, 
fit rl if] cation 9  are  mean,  being  built  of  mud  mixed  with  straw, 
a  long  creepitig  weed  thai  grows  in  the  neighbouring  marshaf, 
houses  within  the  walls,  by  actual  enuinefation  in  1U15,  a* 
StUO;  the  inhabitants  to  13,000,  HiOBtlyHiadooaei^qf 
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TUvy  reached  Tatta  in  five  marcliea.  Tliiii  place,  tlioiight  to  be 
tlie  Pattala  of  Alexander,  and  once  llie  capitui  of  Sinde,  U  now  in 
a  state  of  desulatiun  ;  and  the  whule  cunnlry  between  it  and  the  sea 
port  of  Kmachce,  a  mere  desert;  it  wa^,  however,  intersected  by 
a  number  of  river  beds,  from  lifty  to  live  hundred  yardii  in  width, 
whicl),  though  then  perfectly  dry,  were  represented  as  being  navi- 
gable in  the  rainy  .stason  :  they  were  all  branches  of  the  iDdua. 
'iliree  miles  short_of  Tatlu  is  the  hill  called  MukeeJee,  covered  with 
tonibe,  the  only  remaining  evidence  of  the  ancient  opnlence  of  that 
cil^.  Each  had  its  area  inclosed  within  a  bij-h  wall.  The  Mauso- 
^^um  was  about  Hj  feet  stjuare,  with  a  cupola  70  feet  high,  partly 
)ud  by  tWL  balconies  or  verandah<<,  the  fronts  of  which  were  eup- 

fii^rted  by  pillars  ;  both  the  building  and  inclosiitg  wall  were  ofyel- 
ow  fi'eestone,  and  inside,  beneath  the  centre  of  the  dome,  was  a 
muuud  of  black  stone,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  names  of  those 
who  had  been  inleried  there ;  the  must  niudern  that  could  be 
deciphered  was  dated  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  before. 
Chapters  of  tlie  Imuran  were  exquisitely  engraven  on  tlie  stone 
duor- flames. 

From  the  summit  of  the  hill,  Talta  has  the  appearance  of  an 
immense  city;  but  on  approaching  it  the  delusion  ceases,  and  no- 
thing is  otiseived  but  dilapidated  walls  und  iiiosques,  and  long 
streets  of  uninhabited  and  ruinous  liou^e<t.  The  removal  of  the 
court  to  Hyderabad  was  the  occasion  of  the  depopulated  stale  of 
Tatta,  full  two  thirds  of  which  is  actually  imiiihabited.  It  is  sLill, 
however,  a  considerable  place,  being,  by  Mr.  Foltinger's  compu- 
tftfioUf  six  miles  in  circumference,  exclusive  of  the  ruins ;  which, 
however,  would  not  seem  to  accord  with  a  population  of  only 
twenty  thousand  souls.  When  Nadir  Shah  visited  Tatta  on  his  re- 
tuin  fromi)cllii,  it  was  said  to  contain40,U00  weavers  of  calico  and 
loonjecs,  with  artisans  of  every  other  description  to  the  number 
of  sJojJOO,  exclusive  of  bankers,  moiiL'y -changers,  shopkeepers, 
And  sellers  of  grain,  who  were  estimated  at  f>0,000.  Wliat  it  once 
was,  and  what  the  natural  resources  of  this  part  of  Siixle  were,  maj 
be  collected  from  a  curious  anecdote  told  of  the  successful  robber 
Nadir  Sliah.  On  arriving  at  tliis  city,  he  ordered  Meer  Noor  Mo- 
hummud,  the  governor  of  the  province,  into  fais  urcsonce  ;  he  came 
in  the  usual  style  of  eastern  humiliation,  with  his  turban  round  his 
neck,  a  wisp  of  hay  in  his  mouth,  and  his  feet  covered ;  w  bile  in 
the  act  of  proatjution.  Nadir  asked  him  if  he  had  a  well  full  of 
gold  i  the  Meer  replied, '  Ves;  tvvo.'  Nadir  ibeu  asked  him  if  h« 
pussessed  the  Lai,  a  celebrated  ruby  belonging  to  the  Ameers  of 
Sinde; 
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Sinde;  ihe  reply  was,  *  Yes;  two."  Nadir  lli*n  threw  op  hk 
banilkerchief,  aiid  agked  (he  Mecr  what  lie  saw  un  looking  Rt  il; 
he  replied,  tiothing  but  iroops  and  amis — '  'Ihcn,'  said  NmIw, 
'  produce  jour  gold  and  your  rubies. '  The  Nfeer  called  for  ■  bt^ 
ket  u-hich  vias  tilled  with  grain  and  ttuur,  arid  a  skin  of  gbee  or 
clarilied  butter,  and  placing  one  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  othd 
on  liJH  left,  be  said  to  the  Sliab, — '  I  am  a  cultivator  of  the  Boi^ 
and  these  are  my  gold  and  rubies,  in  which  t  shall  not  fail  you:' — 
and  he  kept  his  word,  having  fed  the  whole  army  and  followera  <f 
Nadir  Shah,  exceeding  500,000  people,  for  sixteen  days. 

More  diplomatic  difficulties  on  points  of  etiquette  occurred  tJk 
their  arrival  at  Hyderabad,  but  after  a  week's  neg;ociation,  it  wik 
arranged  that  on  the  introduction  the  envoy  should  sit  on  adni^  ] 
and  timl  the  three  Ameers  should  stand  up  on  his  appearance,  w4 
renvjin  in  that  position  till  he  had  advanced  to  his  seat:  tkk 
Ameers,  however,  seemed  to  have  made  up  what  ihey  might  haft 
lost  in  dignity,  by  letting  loose  the  court  ralibte,  who  rushed  in  anil 
trod  upon  the  Ec-abbards  of  the  swords  and  skirts  of  the  coata  of  ttk 
envoy'ii  suite.  The  three  Ameers  were  covered  with  jewels;  mnfl 
the  mnltress  they  sat  upon,  and  the  pillows  that  supported  theiK 
were  richly  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver  flowers,  and  sparklw 
with  emeralds  and  rubies.  The  three  brothers  were  all  dressed 
alike,  and  their  turbans  were  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  is 
diameter  :  some  of  these  turbans  contain  not  less  than  80  yards  of 
fine  gauze. 

Hyderabad  is  situated  on  an  island  formed  by  two  branches  of 
the  Indus,  It  is  a  fortress  whose  walls  are  of  brick,  from  fifteot 
to  thirty  feet  high,  flanked  by  mud  towers  at  intervals  of  three  01 
four  hundred  paces ;  the  place  is  defended  by  about  seventy  pieces  Of 
cannon,  mostly  small  and  ba<f.  The  peltah,  or  suburbs,  Uetotbc  I 
northward  of  the  fortress,  consist  of  about  2500  bouses,  and  a  pO* 
pulation  of  10,000  souls;  about  the  same  number  reside  in  tin 
fort.  They  are  mostly  artisans,  employed  chiefly  in  the  manufot^ 
lure  of  matchlocks,  swords,  spears,  Slc.  which  they  execute  nh 
markably  well ;  but  the  Ameers  and  great  ofliccrs  wear  swords  anl 
daggers  made  of  the  finoal  steel,  which  they  draw  from  Persia  and 
Asia  M  inor  by  agents  sent  for  that  purpose. 

Mr,  Pottinger  niay  be  allowed  to  be  a  httle  out  of  humour  WlA 
the  Sindeans,  who  were  certainly  very  much  disponed  to  treat  the 
East  India  Company's  envoy  rather  cavalierly,  and  we  ought  oA 
that  account  to  make  some  little  allowance  for  the  Hark  colourhf 
which  he  has  given  to  their  character: — <  Avaricious,  full  of  d^ 
ceit,  cruel,  ungrateful,  and  strangers  to  veracity.'  He  admits  in- 
deed, in  extenuation  of  their  vices,  that  the  present  generation  bat 
grown  up  under  a  government  whose  extortion,  ignorance,  and  tf> 

ranny. 
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niin^v,  are  posiiibly  UDetjiiaUed.  We  ni-ed  nut  seek  for  other 
causea;  even  thut  '  inoml  tur|iitude'  wliicli  Mr.  Pottinger  pro- 
nouitceg  '  (q  pervuile,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  population 
pud  society  of  every  nation  in  As\a,'  'i»  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
^litical  situation  and  circumstance!!  under  which  they  are  placed, 
fm^  not  tu  any  radical  defect  or  inlierent  principle  in  their  nature, 
4^fferenl  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  physical  qualities  of  tlic 
Shideaiis  are  personal  bravery,  abstinence,  capability  of  great  exer- 
^oti,  unquulitied  submission,  and  obedience  to  their  superiors. 
They  are  represented  as  a  handsome  race  of  men,  taller  than  Asia- 
4ic4  in  general,  with  good  features,  and  well  formed  limbs.  The 
jiKQuien  are  celebrated  lor  their  beauty ;  and  Mr.  Pottinger  says  that 
juaoug  tlie  numerous  sets  of  dancing  girts  that  exhibited  before 
^leni,  he  does  not  recollect  to  have  seen  one  '  who  was  not  distiii- 
^uhed  for  loveliness  of  face,  or  symmetry  of  figure.' 
g;  TIte  Ameers  are  as  rapacious  as  they  are  ignorant,  and  oppress 
||ie  people  in  every  possible  way,  levying  heavy  taxes  on  every  arti- 
^  of  produce,  both  while  on  the  irnid  and  in  the  market.  The 
Wim  thus  squee/eil  from  the  people  is  suid  to  amount  to  sixty-one 
lie  of  nipees,  (about  ^767,500  sterling.)  They  are  supposed  to 
^  able  to  bring  into  the  tield  an  army  of  about  3(i,000  irregular 
fkvaJry,  armed  witli  matchlocks,  lances,  and  shields,  and  trained  to 
«ct  as  horse  or  foot  soldiers ;  those  men  are  raised  from  the  con- 
tingents of  petty  chiefs,  amounting  to  more  than  forty,  who  hold 
ibeir  lands  on  condition  of  miliinry  service,  the  common  tenure 
tlm>iighoiit  most  countries  of  the  Eastern  world — but  we  must  dis- 
JUHS  Lieutenant  Pottinger's  volume. — As  containing  a  descriptive 
lletail  of  a  country  very  little  known,  we  consider  it  as  a  valuable 
Wutribution  to  Asiatic  geography ;  it  brings  us  acquainted  with  a 
•Mde  and  barbarous  people,  whose  manners  have  probably  under- 
fftne  veiy  little  change  from  the  earliest  ages.  The  style  of  the 
Jftlhor,  and  hismanner  of  treating  his  subject,  are  of  an  inferior  cast 
Jp  those  of  Mr.  Elphinstone,  and  nothing  is  added  to  the  science  of 
^Stiinil  history  in  any  of  its  departments — but  we  must  not  expect 
|p«  much  from  a  subaltern  in  the  Indian  army,    which  he  entered 

S>babty  at  a  very  early  period  of  life.     There  is  far  more  informa- 
n  contained  iu  the  volume  than  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
Anu  collected  would  warraut  us  [o  expect. 

mi 
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Art.  IV.  Enripidis  Jlcestis.  Ad  /idem  Mamtscripfornm  ac 
vetemm editionum  emendavit  et  unnofutionibusinstruxit  Jacobus 
Hettrictts  Moftk,  A.M.  Collegii  SS,  Trimtatn  SoriuSj  et  Graca- 
rum  Literarum  apud  Catitabrigienses  Professor  Regitts.  Accedit 
Georgii  Buchanani  versio  metrica.  Canlabrigite.  1810".  pp* 
176. 

f\P  the  three  celebrated  tragedians  of  aiiliqiiity  Euripides  was  cef'- 
^^  lainly  the  poet  of  common  life.  He  did  not,  like  Uie  great  father 
of  the  drama,  transport  his  audience  anud^t  a  race  of  demigods, 
i\'hose  thought:!  and  lungua^e,  as  well  as  stature,  were  superhumau. 
He  did  not,  like  his  immediate  predecessor  and  rival,  elevate  his 
characters  into  that  consistent  and  sustained  majesty  which  renders 
them  more  calculated  to  commaud  our  respect  than  to  excite  our 
pity ;  but  he  took  his  personages  from  the  common  mythological 
stock  of  his  country,  and  arrayed  them  in  the  manners,  die  languc^e, 
and  the  circumstances  of  his  own  time.  He  took  human  life  as  he 
found  it,  and  gave  a  faithful  picture  of  it  with  all  its  lights  and 
shades.  In  its  principal  features  he  knew  that  it  had  been  much  the 
same  in  the  time  of  Admetus  or  Jason  as  in  his  own.  Its  acciden- 
tals were  indeed  altered ;  its  conveniences  and  embellishments  were 
changed ;  but  the  passions  and  general  habits  of  mankind  remained; 
tyrants,  atid  lovers,  and  madmen  acted  not  very  differendy  then  from 
what  they  had  done  a  tliousand  years  before ;  what  was  a  natural 
incident  in  his  time  would  have  been  likely  to  happen  under  similar 
circumstances  in  the  heroic  age  ;  and  therefore  he  gave  himself  no 
pains  to  arrange  such  a  combination  of  events,  as  shoidd  be  more 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  his  fabulous  heroes  than  with  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  nature ;  nor  did  he  scruple  upon  occasion  to  make 
his  characters  discourse  like  so  many  honest  Athenians  of  the  80th 
Olympiad,  rather  than  in  the  elevated  tone  which  the  sons  and 
grandsons  of  Jupiter  might  be  supposed  to  have  used.*  Euripides 
knew  that  a  man,  who  was  e&iled  from  his  country  and  deprived  of 
tlie  means  of  subsistence,  must  have  recourse  to  the  bounty  of  others; 
a  situation  not  very  heroical  indeed,  but  quite  consistent  with  the 
ordinary  course  of  things  ;  and  therefore  he  did  not  hesitate  to  in- 
troduce Telephus  upon  the  stage,  with  a  wallet,  begging  his  bread 
from  door  to  door ;  for  which  violation  of  dramatic  propriety  and 
decorum  he  is  censured  by  Aristopiianes.  Nurses  are  often  foolish 
and  talkative  old  women  ;  accordingly  the  nurse  of  Phasdra  proses 

*  K«XA«c  i^MC  Toi/c  h/xiBivu^  toTc  ^fxao-i  /uii^o^t  ^(jfi^Bat, 

Kai  ykf  roTc  I/u«T(otc  hfAin  j(fSTrai  «reXii  e-ifjtnrifoirit.     Aristoph.  Ran.  1065. 

Aft  tar  as  ihe  incre  phrasculog^  U  coiicerneJ,  Aristotle  cuusiders  that  EorifHdei  ist» 

be  cotniiiended  for  adopting  in  tome  instances  the  common  language  of  the  people. 

KXivrtrat  }^f 2,  iaf  tic  it  ▼«?  tlm^vUf  hm7<Ur9u  inhiym  wvmSn'  9wtf  Rifimth^  9it£,  acl 

Mlii|i  irf«TK.    Rhetor,  iii.  1. 

in 
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n  a  very  cbilHisti  ami  iiwonsenuentiiil  mnnncr,  nnti  UTges,  as  an  argu- 
ment for  a  certain  degree  of  faxily  in  moTalsi,  ihat  men  are  not  very 
particiHsr  in  liiiisliiiig  the  roofs  of  ihcir  houses! 

CWB'  ixxoi'Eii'  ro(  ^pij  (Siof  Ai'ay  (S^orouf" 
oui'  at  uTtyiiy  yap,  r^f  xarripEipt'ij  So'/wi 
xaXw;  axpi^mvsiav.      Hippol.  4G<;. 

Wilh  the  same  disregard  for  decorum  lie  iiilroduces  in  the  Sup- 
plicea,  and  at  a  verj  critical  period  of  ibe  drama,  a  sententious  cox- 
<;f>nib  in  ihe  person  of  a  herald,  whom  an  Athenian  audience  could 
■  |K>t  hiive  listened  to  without  jaughing.  'It le  Phrygians  were  pro- 
■fltibially  cowards,  and  a  slave  of  ihnt  nation  might  he  supposed  to 
Ifg.ve  pecuuriie  to  any  nieainiess,  however  abject,  fur  the  purpose  of 
^ving  hia  life ;  accordingly  in  the  Oi^stes  a  character  of  this  sort 
B  introduced  in  a  manner  totally  iiiconi|iBlibte  with  the  gravity  of 
^  tragic  inuse.  If  Sophocles  had  chanced  to  be  present  ot  iha 
l^rercntation  of  that  play,  he  must  infallibly  have  quitted  th« 
Anatre  in  disgust  when  Orestes  began  to  spurt  with  the  fears  of  the 
l^rygian  slave.  Such  a  passage  as  the  following  could  only  have 
1^11  intended  to  excite  the  risibility  of  the  spectators. 

OP.      irHnif  i  TviiafiKt  Sfa.  -ratf  ttwAira  ; 

♦Pi      iiJlsuTar',   ■'  yi  ficti/j^out  ■•)('  Tfiirtivevf  BaitTr. 

OP.      S^wirsr,  11  a  fijj,  KTiiu  ei.  ftig  ^i-yiti  ifiii>  x^f"- 

tit  »fa  xmi7f  ft.' ;    OP.aftTrai,     4P.   vaAci  IW(  ?>>)ni(  Toti. 
OP.     iX^a  i^nagnMiiiii^icSit.     4>P.  ToZn  J'e£  ■la^J<  >>iyut. 

Oresl.  1526. 
Many  similar  instances  might  be  adduced  from  the  plays  of 
Euripidea;  and  it  is  deserving  of  consideration,  whether  hia  fre- 
quent failures  in  the  dramatic  contests  of  th<^  Dionyaia  may  not 
bave  been  in  part  attributable  to  his  deviations  from  thiil  ma- 
jestic and  decorous  style,  which  the  Athenians  had  been  accustomed 
to  admire  in  Sophocles:  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  these  are 
Uemiafaes  in  his  compositions.  They  may  be  natural,  but  ihcy  aie 
not  poetical.  Whatever  borders  upon  the  low  or  the  ludicrous, 
pves  a  revolting  shock  to  those  finer  feelings  of  the  human  breast, 
which  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  tragedy  to  cNcite  and  keep  alive. 
Sor  ibe  same  reason,  although  gross  or  profligate  characteis  ore 
more  commonly  to  be  met  with  than  heroes,  jet  it  is  not  the  busi- 
ness of  tragedy  to  bring  them  upon  the  stage  in  their  native  colours; 
Dor  in  a  picture,  which  is  intended  to  rouse  our  pity  or  terror,  should 
the  painter  introduce  an  object  of  disgusting  deformity,  however 
ikilfully  it  may  be  wrought. 

«OL.  XV.  NU.  XM\  i  iUi 
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fiAA   a.'wenfiwTtu  xfi  ^i  irsnfai  -rirfi  vuvr^t, 

The  propeiisit)',  which  'a  so  frcqiicntlj  discoversbie  in  Kuri}Mdeat 
to  raise  a  laugh  at  the  expcase  of  certain  characters  against  which 
he  seema  to  have  had  a  particular  animosity,  aixl  tu  tlie  gross  violi- 
tion  of  dramatic  coni^isteiicy,  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  aH 
accounts  concur  iu  representing  the  poet  himself  as  a  man  of  grave 
aiidauiitcre  manners,  and  an  enemy  to  (hat  ipecies  of  boffooiierr 
V'hicb  he  has  inlmduced  with  so  ill  au  effect  into  tlie  most  intend 
iiig  purts  of  hi»  liagLfHes.  It  is  scarcely'  probable  (hat  this  shouU 
not  have  given  offence  to  the  correct  taste  of  those  audiences,  la-hon 
(be  snstaiiied  and  unifonn  dignity,  and  laboured  accuracy  of  S»- 
phocles  haitprobftbly  rendered  fastidious  and  critical.  Aeschylus 
rarely  oH'ends  in  this  way,  at  least  in  bis  surviving  dratpas  \  and 
when  lie  does,  it  is  rather  from  want  of  judgment  than  from  incli- 
nation. The  priestess  in  thb  Eumenides,  who  comes  out  of  the 
Wyum  critnting  upon  all-foura  from  excess  of  feai,  and  the  nurse 
of  Orestes  in  the  Choephori,  who  pathetically  expatiates  npoa  tbe 
■rouble  nbich  dirty  children  give  iu  the  night,  are  to  be  stire  many 
no(es  below  the  pitch  of  tragedy  ;  but  we  know  of  only  one  instance, 
ii)  which  this  lofty  poet  has  purposely  descended  into  ihe  regions  of 
comedy,  and  has  made  one  of  his  heroes  appear  in  a  bLirtes()ue  cha- 
racter. The  classical  reader  will  immediately  perceive  tliat  we 
allude  to  the  F.xodui  of  tlie  Persae,  in  which  tlip  tattered  plight  of 
tlie  bQ.i(en  Xerxes,  and  the  obsequious  waitings  of  tlie  cbonis  were 
evidently  intended  to  amuse  the  spectators.  But  this  was  a  parti- 
cular case.  To  burlesque  Xerxes  before  an  Athenian  audience,  wis 
natural.  With  these  exceptions,  we  are  not  aware  that  Aeschylus 
has  fallen  into  tbe  faults  which  we  have  pointed  out  in  Euripides. 
Siis  faults  were  of  an  oppuaiie  description,  although  tbe  dFecIs 
which  they  jiroduccd  might  be  nearly  the  same  ;  t9  y^  i*lm 
TepaiTf'f  w  Tpoi«wi'»T!iv  nvaipil  njy  int^^i,\ri\i,  tcai  ri  TOiaura  vnfTtui- 
ftiya  ;(C(A«rai,  Srfl'  ore  £(  xal  c'n  uTEvavTKuff-fi;  avrt«!pi;trT«rai,+ 

We  have  before  observed  that  the  anonialic.i  in  the  plays  of  Eu- 
ripides were  very  hkely  to  displease  his  crilicK.  This,  ofcour8e,ig 
mere  conjecture.  Tlmt  they  did  notn/tru^j  outweigh  the  intrinsic 
beauties  of  the  piece  in  which  they  occurred,  is  proved  by  the  in- 
stance of  the  Orestes  ;  u  tragedy  which  had  great  success  upon  the 
stage,  as  we  are  told  by  the  writer  of  the  Ailment,  in  the  follow- 
ing odd  sentence ; 

Is  it  not  possible,  that  tlie  attempt  which  Euripides  made  to  db- 
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verjify  lii«  plays  wuli  scenes,  which  partook  more  of  tbe  nature  of 
comedy  timn  of  iragedy,  may  have  betii  one  of  the  causes  of  ulfence, 
which  pnicured  for  him  the  enmity  and  aliuse  of  Aristophanes  r — 
May  not  the  comic  poet  have  b«en  jealous  of  these  encroachments 
upon  bis  own  province,  and  indignant  that  a  tragedian  should  attempt 
to  please  his  audience  hy  artifices  which  were  the  rightful  property  of 
himself  and  hiii  frlluws  ?  We  lay  nn  great  stress  upon  this  supposi- 
tion, which  is  thrown  out  as  a  bare  conjecture  ;  but  if  admitted,  it 
would  go  sfjnie  way  towards  accounting  for  that  bitter  animosity 
vith  which  the  name  and  writings  of  ^Euripides  are  persecuted  by  the 
iritiy,  but  foul-mouthed  Aristophanes.  It  will  no  doubt  have 
already  occurred  to  our  readers,  that  these  reflections  were  sug- 
gested to  us  by  the  well-known  eating  and  drinking  scene  in  the 
play  before  ns,  which  is  belter  adapted  to  the  grotesque  caricatura 
of  a  sBtyricdl  drama,  than  to  a  tragedy  so  full  of  nilcrest  as  the 
Alcestis.  lliis  play  exhibits,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  some  of  tli« 
leading  beauties  and  defects  of  its  author.  Many  parts  of  it  are 
tender  and  pathetic  in  the  highest  degree ;  while  some  are  revolting 
ind  improbable^  and  others 'disguHthig  and  offensive.  The  character 
of  Alcestis  is  highly  amiable  ;  her  disinterested  affection  for  her 
buaband,  and  self-devotion  to  death  forhis  preservation,  are  depicted 
in  the  most  afTecting  colours.  But  there  is  an  obvious  and  great 
defect  in  the  character  of  Admetus,  which  diminishes  the  interest  of 
the  piece.  We  see  no  possible  reason  why  he  should  have  prn- 
cured  s  substitute  in  the  person  of  his  wife  to  die  for  him.  He 
waa  undoubtedly  bound  in  honour  and  affection  to  die  himself 
TKtherthan  toaacrifice  her.  This  selfishness  renders  hint  an  uninte- 
resting character.  The  story  should  have  been  so  contrived,  that 
Alc«slis  might  have  <levott'd  herself  to  death  to  purchase  the  life  of 
Admetus,  without  his  knowledge ;  and  lie  slinnid  not  have  disco- 
vered the  truth  till  it  was  too  late  to  save  her.  And  this  is  the  con- 
trivance which  has  been  adopted  by  Wieland  in  his  Alcestis. 

The  opening  of  the  play  is  well  imagined,  but  ill  executed.  The 
£alogue  between  Apollo  and  Death  is  only  lit  for  a  couple  of 
liiglers  at  a  pig-fair ;  but  tlie  following  scenes  are  in  the  best  style 
of  Euripides.  Nothing  can  be  more  pathetic  than  the  description 
of  Alcestis,  crowning,  for  the  last  time,  the  altars  of  her  palace 
]iith  a  sereue  and  steady  eye,  but  bursting  into  tears  at  the  sight  of 
flie  nuptial  chamber,  and  apostrophi/uig  the  scene  of  her  happtnesit 
Bxl  cause  of  her  destruction.  How  skilfully  is  that  thought  in- 
troduced— 

Qinffiw'  c)  i"  bUi)  Tit  yvrig  xmrvD-iTai, 
atiffut  fill  lijfi  i£M>Aatf  titiv^f^  t'  tatH, 

The  altercation  between  Admetus  and  his  father  Is  uonBtural 
and  offensive  in  the  greatest  degree.     The  stupidity  of  Hercules  in 
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Cboe|iU.  170.*    Uur  opinion  is  Lhat  WHkeficld's  oneclion  is  righl. 

Phoeni&s.   l684  Ova  1^' >«•(  ov -riih  ti^ritik   mvt.     Arisloph.  Plul. 
Ip.      "Eytj  ^11  *v>  oii»  ifffl   BTWf  nyiffifuii. 

Wakefield  uiul  Mallbia.-  rtad  sJu  n  v.  Mr.  Monk  gives  Aitmi. 
But  ibis  makes  rather  an  aukward  ven>e.  Wt:  prupoM;  [he  following 
more  hartnoniouii  arnmgi^nienL  a(  iLe  currcspoiidiag  tines  in  strophe 
and  aat)»(ropbe. 

itT  iri  TBf  Atbdfov(  A^t^riJof  *vpi(c — - 
aXdii  itiHK  alUTMtt  a3m  wi>.at  ti. — 
This  Homeric   phrax,  the  gain  of  Uattti.   is  not  common  in  Ihe 
Tragedians.     It  i>ccurs,  however,  in  the  Medes  v.  13JI.  n  th  ■•(  AiJiw 
cuXof  0*;(ti.     Aeseh,  As;.   1293.     Ati.v  wvktK  ii  riot 'efim^tniwm. 
U'c  have  B  caminon  s^yin^,  (u  knock  at  drath'n  door.     'I'heocrllus  II. 
160.  di  }'  hi  eV'  A(i*-i;,  Ta>  'Ai7aa  vv^a^  •■:  M°>fa(,  Bfujir.      LuCce- 
lius  iii.  67.     Et  quasi  jam  Lfti  poTtui  fUKtaricr  ante.     Cf.  Tbeofin. 
4-27.  ,     ,   .•_ 
153.     *■!(  J  ti*.  afiam ;  ti(  <  itaiTuJo-iTBi ; 

'  VerHlntywi  conlradiccif    Reclius  esset,  Qau  crrtatiilf  We  prefer 
the   former  tnlerprelatinn.     Infra  I  I0'2.   rviotae;  urSx*:  tix>juti{'  rt( 
mtrifiT.  i(  6'J\.    'ia^ncyii/  (siitl(  amfti)  no!  iry^ fet  iiftttfniLUf.     Med. 
365.    Koaai;  v/^'faiiTBi  vait»x*'  T>(  arri^ir. 
15s.     *A  V  i>  fs^tc  ■Jbiu'i,  fisvfUu-H  nXtkit. 

Some  haw  Sai;/iacri>;,  but  Mr.  Monk  observes  that  Savfia^u  it  one 
of  iiian^  active  verbs,  of  which  the  Attict  always  usliI  the  future  in 
till-  middle  voice. 

904.      tSltii  ^Bp,   isi  fiapaiiiTW    leoy.      TIs^fiMI  31  X'F*'  bS^w*  0af*<. 
Ofi.W(fti  mtivif  fffuipsi  i/twiiDVc' iT>,  BXiiJ><»  wp*<  aiiyat  &tiMT3U  i«f  iAHb. 

There  u  a  ditTiculiy  in  the  cim^ti iicticm  of  the  w^cond  line  which 
the  critics  endeavour  to  surmount  in  various  tvajs.  '  Leg:it  et 
inii^rpungil  Matlliixus,  f6»i>  7*;  (oi  fta^inrtm,  tiru  UmfUfth*  yt. 
Xf't^i  aS^*r  ^fS(.  VeruJU  conjuiicia  liabes  pifotigfu'wi  (j^y  intra 
V.  -U'i.  ct  e.ipuiiit  Scholiiiata  n»  tV^vr  rit  %if  i{  vBfB^iXv/AiVn.  I'roba- 
bilia  eit  Elmslcii  conjectura  inleictdi^se  vcrticulum  post  0Bfof.'  We 
nre  snrprise<I  that  none  of  the  doctors  should  have  bit  upon  the  true 
remedy,  which  ap|)ears  to  lis  lo  be  a  trans posi  lion  of  v.  ao5.  The 
passage  will  run  easily  enougli  \hw.—  ^Vita  yaf  neu  lUtfaXitrm  ti^Y 
'Ofiuf  H,  KBirif  o-funpsr  iftvtbur'  *Ti,  IlBfiitui*  ii,  (of  ti)  X"f*t  <*Si^> 
ftifv;,  ^^•4'»  vfif  Bv>af  (SokAi-rai  Tfif  sXiev.  Wc  remurk  by  the  wny 
ihai  [he  Scholiast  and  liUer  cummcntutun  entirely  niiilake  the  mean- 
tujj  of  V.  2Ui.  which  i^  this,  RciaxcJ,  aitU  a  lumcfitablt  l/yrtktn  to  the 
katiiU  uhich  sujifurl  her,  via.  llius«  of  Admetus,  (v.  202.  lAaii  y, 
£igm(  (» x>F">  f  t^'D' i'x*"-)  ^°  '■>  theBaccha;  l'J14. 'EtiiHIi  fiot  fffgrrif 
iflxio,  gapt  ni.e;«(,      it  is  trae  [hat  wu  have  afierwarda  408.  »i 

Hbli.     9MT»i    warfU;  'i<rXit*ii.      '    Hue  rcirahcnda   esse  opinur  vt:rba 

St'hi'lixstX  ad  v.  3(|2.     ««  ^o; Ttrfu' hsI  At£pt(  it  t^  ><  rwr  AiutJai/ianawi, 
*ri  li  'iwhiy  ifUfif  lu'hi.    'liiXcei>f  (I.  'itrAaouJ  yaf  niAi*(  i]9a<riA«vn>.'    In- 
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stead  of  Axiu3ai,MniiSi  v/e  shoulJ  read  ManiJt^nuli.  The  MsxiJaina 
of  Duris  arc  tguuled  by  severa.1  authon.  Athenxus  (juotes  ihe  Stb 
book  \i.  p.  Si9.  C.  and  iht;  7tli  book  iv.  p.  167.  C.  the  Bctioiiast  on 
Apullonius  iv.  26^.  cites  doupitfr  riitrcu  hb.  ^hbtii  tu>  Mmtjbtiiui ; 
si)d  here  wc  have  llic  l6tli.  These  colieetufs  of  old  stork's  had 
bnucD  entrailB. 
367.  'am'  bib,  tiXfui.  On  this  line  tbere  is  an  excellent  tiole  on  the 
dilfbrent  usQ;;es  of  TiA^st  and  TAjtoi,  which  Mr.  Muiik  classes  uniler 
5  heads.  1.  To  kavr  courage.  2.  Svslinere  cilra  pvdorem.  3.  To 
deign.  *,  To  prerail  upon  himself.  5.  To  be  cruel  enough  to  do  any- 
liing.  But  we  think  that  a  shorter  general  expression  will  be  (o 
bear,  which  will  be  fuunit  to  correspond  ivitb  sufficient  accuracy  to 
ever;  sense  of  T^imi.  I.  TXaint  ur  MixXaw  inrftifut  tb^vi  li'i 
Cowldyou  bear  Ui  tend  aa  arrow  at  Mmelauif  2.  Orest.  1541.  MZfx, 
■1  }uuK  fii  T^nrat  <n>  iBBBtftolai  Jip>.  I'uu  are  a  fool,  if  t/ou  thiak  I 
could  bear  to  cut  your  liroat.  3,  A  Ic.  58p.  hfM  -H  in>Trt  fl^^(»^fll>f  i> 
iilMif  ■faiaim.  Bore  to  be  a  shepherd.  4.  'aJj^iiti,  rt^fta^  ^unieyin  ; 
Can  foil  Ixar  to  entertain  gaestif  5.  Med.  812.  'AAxi  ktb.iI.  o-i  larii 
TtA^qmc  yvtM  ;  Con  i/ou  bear  to  kill  i/our  chiUrenf  These  instances 
are  takea  from  Mr.  Monk's  note. 

S93.       Eyi    ai   srfifrflnIei'ffB,   naixi  tS(    if4?(  J'l'X"'  «"Taimi(raff«  ^ij  Tsf 
«i««far,  eririw,    n-af»    fia>  f>q   Gaiiii,  tiripo'iBii*      'AU'  afjj^a  Ti   ^X"' 

I'he  construction  of  this  passage  appears  to  us  to  require  that  it 

■hould  be  pointed  as  follows;    '£yu  o-i  WficSiiaiva,  narrl  TSf  tf*B(  it-^X^t 
naTsmiffBcra  ^»(  td^  ttTOfat,  6>ig<rKH,  «apor  fiei  ftn  Saiiri  l'*i|I  iridii,  'aXX' 

at)^,  fl(C.     Otherwise  we  must  suppose  the  words  irofo*  pi  to  be 
repeated,  whiclL  renders  the  sentence  embarrassed. 
324.    Jloiat  ■mx"''''  f^^e"  ™  eu  tbtji  ;  M«  jm  tu'  aio'p^i  «■j»o■^«^5iia■* 
KAnEta  'H0o(  ii  bh^ii  o-suf  ^af  Bii^  ri/iiibt. 

Reibke  would  read'Huiii  — iia^Sifir.  but  Mr.  Monk  judiciously  ob- 
serves, *  Sana  sunt  lulgata:  Ante  ;u>)  J^^Sripq  subinielligitur  Siinna,  ut 
in  Horn.  Iliad.  P.  95.  i^i  itti^  ^1  iripioliW  11^*  »oXXoi.'  This  ellipsis  is 
very  common  wiih  tvu^,  but  less  sa  with  fin.     Herodot.  v.  3.  bM>s 

yafTwn  owofoi  ff^i  nai  anij^amt  fin  xort  iTyiniTBi.      PlalO  PhsJ.  S  15. 
p.  21.  cd.  Wyl[enb.     w  fuiaafit  £tf4p.iB. /in  ot^  aiiTii  n  n  sffin  rpi;  afiTui 
— fm  euaypBf  IB  tic  n,  &C. 
A31.      Kai  Tifoi;.  lit  avfw*,  Oit  ■>«  Tjtimr  fioi  finite  I'px"'"'  ■nwo'- 

Mr.  Monk  remarks  Uwt  here  is  an  allusion  to  a.  custmn  of  the 
Athenians,  by  which  condemned  criminals  were  to  drink  poison 
vithin  tliree  dnys  after  sentence,  and  he  quoies  the  following  pas- 
sage from  an  uncertain  writer,  ap.  Slob.  1,  p.  19-  Tigji-n^ — Tfiii' 

ijufSt  »utf   iaiunii.tf  vfVT^   ivnr,   lai   ou    vpMi/iioi  Tnc  Tf>Tfl<n/^(af 
Ti|»  i^x^'"''  "f"*!  »'»f«'*Tp'"  •'  ""''  !*"!  ''I  tSj  apt,   a>A    itSapD-i(  ti) 

'tfr^.  Musonius,  or  Teles,  or  Juncus,  or  the  author,  whoever  he  is, 
if  tijis  passage,  has  got  hold  of  a  wi'ong  story.  We  are  not  aware  of 
kuy  custom  at  Athens,  which  gave  to  a  condemned  criminal  the 
respite  of  a  G.^ed  number  of  days.  In  the  particular  instance  of 
Socnites,  ncjl  three,  but  tUrty  days  intervened  between  his  trial  and 
'i  I  deaih, 
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dottlb,  (i<om  ihe  accideni  ul  ihe  fltvr'*  Ak^hm*  linviug  cotninetKcd 
thr  (lay  iK-turo  his  irinl.*  I'hc  itiisroke  artMc  fruiii  a  puMSKo  in  the 
Criloot' t'lafasiii  iifhich  S»croict  icIhIo  to  Crilo  a  fircain.  wliicbtiail 
iniimalctf  to  bim  that  hv  sboulil  riie  on  ihc  tJtini  duy  from  itt  «p- 
peurancc;  the  iiitimaiiiin  niu  cmtvpyeit  in  ibis  <rcrs«  uf  Homer, 
'Hfinrl  ■■>  TftTsTu  «S>ii>  iaifiwXdw'  "■em.  Aconlingly  we  read  Jfl 
Diogenes  LHuriius,  but  iviika  varimion  m  >i>  ihe  ntirnu,  •rfit  Aloxtm 
fipn,  e!(  Tfimi  a«*SattE^i.  /  44a//  rfv  (Ac  day  q/lrr  to-niorme.  In 
the  next  place,  ho  f^r  is  il  from  being  irue  tbut  Sucmici  dntnk  the 
pnrion  on  the  lint  duy,  or  ihc  Tirtt  hour  ni  the  duy,  thut  it  was 
nut  till  sunset  on  the  last  day  alluivcd  hini  tbat  he  took  il,  Kai  i> 
ii^  lyyii  !i>uiiii  tv<rf,,£r,  »t,y»  PIbio  ;  and  ihe  sun  was  not  only  on  ilie 
mountains,  but  had  sunk  birhiiid  tbcni  before  Socrnif  took  ihr  cup; 
for  Crit'>,  pentuudina  hint  to  wujt  a  litlle  lontter.  M>y*  iM>' *litmt  tytif*, 
f  £»(fan(,  iTi  i\i»i  iTm<  tr  ToTf  3fi«,  ■•]  tlwi  littiiuMi  s alter  which  the 
servant  was  a  long  lime  l^x'"  XP"')  pfpurii'S  the  poison.  On  the 
strength  of  this  passage  fciit  in  bis  I--rgrs  Atticx  liwt  set  down  tb« 
cu«iom  above  mentioned,  which  we  believe  icbts  on  no  oiber  an- 
(horiiy.  Euripides  seem*  lu  intimate  that  the  day  fixed  bduraband 
for  the  vohinliiry  death  of  Alccstis  ua*  the  fir»t  uf  the  monib;  a 
month  probably  bavJDg  been  alloued  tu  Ad  me  I  us  to  search  ibr  a 
auhsiiluie.  In  the  present  instance  ihe  phrase  «vi  •>«  a^r,  •Uf  it 
Tfimiis  the  usual  mode  oleKp^c)^ing  a  time  actually  at  hand;  ntkktr 
lo-rnorron:  nw  iJtt  ntst  tbiy, — btil  ihit  rrry  tiay.  So  J-lesiod.  'Epy.  408. 
M^y  aimgat^triai  i(  T  AifoH  If  t' innf >r,  where  ■{  i>iiifi>  is  etjuivalent 
10  i;  Tflrm.  The  three  days  are  thus  specilied  by  Anaxaadride*  in 
Alhena:us  p.   •2(i3.  C.  n«Wwi  ii,  >v>  f>6i  ie-iF  oui  lAi^Bipoi,  £•«  tWpHi  Ji 

*t'um  vimi  Y^isiffi  ■  n^qo-MrTs  r*  i{  Atitu  ha^iu,   Kar«xOt>  it. 

We  think  ibni  the  conjecture  ci  Kciiikr',  irr  ■  lo^i  a  is  unques- 
tionably right.  Ko(ii  ur  «fi>  AwfiirTfof.  for  Prosernine,  is  raiM  ront- 
monly  used  wiibrxtt  the  arncli-,  sumeiimej  n-iib  it.     In  Herodot. 

TJii.  64.    we  have  tii»  )i  •friii'  TBvr^t  iytoirit  Afigtaiai  ami  vwrrs  fru  11 

MqTpJ  ia>  rn  K°^^.  but  an  ih<-  8nncrol'i  MS.  han  Aqfinr^i,  w«  appre* 
Jieitd  the  true  rending  lo  be  »•»  wirm  iria  An^Tfi  ■■>  K«^.  Artbi- 
locljiis  up.  HipkiCJil.  p.  '>3.  Aq^tnTjo;  sym  xi'  Kif«c  tw  wtH«7V(u 
7<^k>.  Wt'  may  ri»ninrk  by  the  way.  that  ihi*  paKsH^e  is  imitated'  \^ 
Mmchu9  ii.  I^g.  ,l  hiti^at  ii,  'fit  '0(fib<  (ara^sf  nr!  TOfra^  ■« 
»«  Ohsirif<,  'llf  *!■{«(  'AXmiJoK.  «">')  T^x'  ■'  •>(  '•f**'  ■^■S"  IDnwiif. 
373>      AXX'  «Ji  laiK-i  TfW^exa  /*',   sTsi  9atv,  Kai  jv^'  imfta^,  i/t  {sntic*- 

Thi»  Is  a  iialurul  thought:  it  is  LcBUtirullyreprMcnied  by  Addison 
in  iLe  fullowing  iiassage  nf  Ids  slory  of  Maratnn  and  Vnrstilda. 
(Spectator,  No,  50.)  "  After  many  iiueBlions  and  endcHrmenrs  on 
both  8iJei,»hc  cunducled  him  to  a  bouer  nhith  she  had  dres»d  with 
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M  the  oriiamenls  that  could  be  met  with  in  those  blooming  regicHw. 
— Varalilda  told  him  that  she  was  preparing  Itiis  bower  for  his'  re- 
ception, as  wdl  knowing  that  his  piely  to  his  God  and  his  faithful  1 
dealing  toirards  men  would  certainly  bring  him  lo  that  happy  ]ilace, 
whenever  his  life  should  be  at  an  end.' 

542.     ^A'  iti  Vfin^a  ttttnui-  itt  rai'  mm^ctMu, 

The  conjecture  of  Waketield,  <•{  tot',  sra^zXou  is  plausible;  but 
ne  think,  »jth  Mr.  Monk,  that  the  cunimun  reading  may  be  tole- 
rated. ■:<  TJf ,  viz.  ri  mnianXi. 

548.       O0f(r«{'   a3Atiii' til  »tayt.a'ia-ia)Uit%. 

'  «V^H(  valet  uVmm  ob  lainmii.  Conjicit  Blonifleldins  du'  £(,  vel 
iw.'  ii",'     The  meaning  of  iJAaif  h  rather,  in  other  rrspfcU,  as  in  v. 

343.   Out'  iliif  sbAut  ixt^ivurra-n  >un.      Suppl.  417.     'AA^«{  Tij  wHf 
^.Mf  fut  htfdiimi  Xiyovf,  'Of^Sf  Ji/isit'  st  iSitCf  tiiinit  vaAir;  TtieoCr.  xxi. 

£^34.  *A^Aw(  is!  ejc"^  ■<^>-  '"  these  two  inetanceti  it  means,  And 
beMdei,  xn  i/t/ii-r  rriprt/*.  it  has  the  same  force  in  the  phrnse  a>A«(  ti 
»i,  lnJi  for  other  reaanis  a'ld  also.  I'o-  oM'  uf  or  mU'  w}i  there  is  this 
objection,  that  the  conjunction  lAu  would  be  requiiiite ;  ut  in  Homer, 

BruDck  on  v.  1220,  of  the  Pb(£niss£e  replaces  the  Attic  form  ittr- 
bi#^'>>(>  but  I*ierson,  in  hi«  notes  on  Moeris,  p.  26*4,  remarks  that 
J^jStripidcs  prefers  the  er  to  the  r.  He  slioulil  have  said  that  nhcu/Xtf 
,  ■  was  ib«  Aliic  of  an  age  subsequent  to  that  of  ihe  Tragedians. 

Mr.  Monk  appositely  compares  Soph.  Ant.  8O7.  and  Tnicb.  876. 

A  somewhat  similar  cKpression  is  used  by  Julian  in  an  Epistle  pub. 

lished  by  Miiralori  in  his  Anecdola  Graca,  p.  3Q(i.  iiri>  H  Uiiif  mti$^, 

li£t  •fiiAirrvi,  ii6itSi  ixturt  wtpvin'cu  fw  uixofftint  tre^iiar,    Mr.  Schue- 

rr.fcr  in  his  Meletemnta  Critics,  p.  22,  quotes  [his  passHgc,  and  adds, 

j'tibi  lirones  notenl  plenam  pbrasin,  ti>  lii^afi^v  jrafitti,  qua  uti 

Pbpoterant  qui  de  Ellipsihus  Grsecis  scripserunt.'     lie  did  not,  it  seems, 

recollect  that  Julian  borrowed  this  phrase  from  Plaio,  in  the  Mc- 

leseoDS — trefiitrrat  liir  tiitt^im  nftittr.     But   in  this  passage,   aoA 

B  r.  876.  of  the  Tracbiniw,  the  oMj  is  not  to  be  understood  of  the 

faiienil  procession,  hut  uf  the  journey  which  the  soul  made  to  the 

^  jfcadta  below  under  tlie  guidance  of  lis  laif^ut  or  genius.     Hieroclei 

tfHt  Prvrid.  p.  278.  K«!  Ti^itrii  tin  ivo   Tavtujiinu  mf^ninuaii,  ■«} 

|MTS  t1»  T(AibT>i>  lif  aihv  wspii*  ftiTa  iyiitatei,  ToE  ivi  (tnit  ifur  tiA^xi- 

fVf  ikJ^oMj.      Anliphaiies  ap.  aiuOieiim,      Oi  yi^  rtSraa'tr,  iMm  Tn>  BkTt> 

Siit'Hr  ^imt  MiTt  In'  ita^HCtift  IX"-  Tlf<:Av?^6cu!-u.      Calullun  iii.  10. 

Qui  nunc  i(  per  iler  tenebritosuni ;  Itluc,  u/tdc  hegant  redire  qurmifaaM. 

665.      Marni  of'  ai  vV^'f  ■i'X*T"  ^>*<><  Tnpac  '^■>srT>(,  noi  ftaiper  Xf'"' 

"rr' •Jiut  ^«fw.  This  is  Imitated  by  Crates  in  Slohsus;  'ilHiStaij 
W  ySfHt,  H(  tiaiisr  ^fya — ^Oj  riirrit  inSupoE^ii'  oi  f  iU*  xon,  Arwfiift*, 
ir«(  itf-ftu  ix't'^^'  9>'B'it'  Theodectes  has  nearly  Uie  same  ihouiiht, 
'sDecme^  (Anlkllog.  I.  16.)  r»fa«,  iTct  ^ir  ar^,  xo;  ■Ex"'"*'  '■'  ''^ 
r  Mtt,  Mifif  iTdi'  iiTTi  9*  alt  xfttwti  aptAiittim. 

279-  »t« 
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729.      Kmi  fiir  A.H  >i  ,.i;{o.'  Sl.  ifKn  Xf^n,. 

fiJiK  Matlhi;E,  which   Mr.    Monk   aJopIs,   and   also  trxpuiigcs  »>. 

'  Quoniam  veru  imprecuntis  est  uralio,  ilcli-ndum  v^tse  aw  Riotiucic 

plurvs;  primus  uutem,  ni  fiillor,  vir  ingeniosui  in   Museo  Crttico, 

lora,  i.  p.  272.  recie  vertfns,  /  iciti  then  you  may  litt  Jur  ntr,  nd 

^iuKt  yourJiU  of  life'    This  conjeclure,  which  at  6nt  sight  is  plausi- 

We,  was  first  proposed  ia  print  by  Mr.  Schaefer  in  his  MrMatiaU 

^Crifica,  p.  130.  who  also  cnrrccis  ^c.     But  there  is  an  objection  to 

;  which  is,  that  ilie  panicles  mI  (av— yi  are  never  used  where  t 

ish  K  c.\pn»S(-d,  as  in  the  {iroposed  reading  of  this  panage.     lliii 

f  remark,  we  are  infonned,  was  made  many  years  ago  by  I'orson,  when 

ft  learned  fiiend  represented  to  hini  the  above-mifniioned  correcdun. 

e  formula  aai  fi*>  is  equivalent  10  ihe  English  phrases,  and  yet — htt 

■mer,  of  which  the  itudcnt  may  satisfy  himself  by  i^ferrins;  toiha 

following  pnssages.^MaJ  ^r> — Aeseh.  Pmrn.  25+-     Chtieph,  172. 

lophocl.  Oed,  T.  1005.     Anlig.  526— 558— lC'3-4— 1180.     Etirip. 

Mc.  669.     Soppl.  980—1009.     Heracl.  11,1).     ««)  tA'-yt  Aesrh. 

PPer.  266'.     Thcb.  2+5.     Sopli.  Oed.  T.  -,'90—1004—1066.     Antig. 

Philocl.  660.     Etecir.    1187.      Eunp.  Orest.   lOp.     SupjJ. 

tSdS,    Incerl.  Rhci..  1 S-*.    Yet  it  is  certain,  from  tht  answer  of  Phctes, 

t  Admetus  utters  an  imprecation,  which  docs  nut  admit  of  itie 

licle  ar,  and,  ihen-fore.  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  r^ing 

_  idopled  by  Mr.  Munk  is  the  true  one.    The  same  sentiment  is  ex- 

pres.<>ed  by  Lucilius  <Bruticb.  Anal.  ii.  p.  3+2.)     Ei  -ne  ynfivmi  §» 

•''X"'*'i  *i''(  '"1  Vnfaaxnt  vtMr-  ■'--  •-- —  *—-*-- 


.  }i«U.; 


ifyaSiov, 

'  Non  deierius  esset  ii  i'  •>£■  itmiit.  et  ita,  Hive  conailiu,  sive  entire, 
Bamesius.'  That  it  wits  coantio  appean  from  hit  version,  Hxc  vera 
non  Jvit  impudens.  And  we  think  this  reading  indubitable.  The 
same  correction  has  been  ma.de  in  v,  783,  and  adopted  in  thb  edi- 

752.     Bv  ya'f  rZy  W'  ii<  TauTo  ff^iy*t.     Ni.'fffi". 

Mr.  Monk  adopts  the  ingenious  correction  of  Mr.  Ela»l«y  {ai 
Herad.  959.)  w  yap  rff  it  iU  raurJi  sTiyof  N»7erj'.  Mr.  Elmsley 
remarks  that  uTai' h  here  and  elsewhere  used  with  a  future sigoifici 
tion.  We  apprehend  that  from  the  present  >((fwi  was  ori^nally 
formed  the  future  tietnai,  which  was,  like  other  lutures  of  the  sama 
sort,  shortened  into  thfuu.  I'rom  rtm^ai  came  Htve^uti  which  the 
latter  Greeks  changed  into  rioVEf^ai,  and  used  as  a  present  tense. 

839.      'EAflwr  J'  mmra  rlt  fiihiftrtrKtr  mfvi,   Batatot  ^iA«|«i. 

The  scholiast  seems  to  have  read  f«A^ti»Tipo>,  which  Miisgrave  ai 
Wakefield  adopt,  and  in  our  opinion  with  justice.     Euripides  calls  B 
vision  from  the  infernal  regions  ^aafut  /«Xa>owTif«>.     Hec.  7&*. 

897.      T1  (iwor'  iXfftiut  fiXisf  a?Bxei>^=lrfoffii>iro>  fKrra,  XWrfii. 

'  Ut  hie  venus  aiitisirophico  respuiideat,  syllaba  requiritur.  Legit 
Musgravius  trpffunri.  ti."  ana.'    But  this  r»'  is  very  unmeaning. 


18  Ut. 
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dit!(rrDiitia 
yap  ix"l^t 


dUB  has  Xum-iipr,     Why  not   rea<l,  Xwrs^Jr,   w^ia-itu  itra?  in  which 
collocaiiuti  of  the  wirds  there  is  nothing  unusuHl. 

The  true  reflding,  we  think,  is  ^,r.i»,  »o  825— fl40,  fixUi  i^Jx""- 

>  We  approve  of  Musgrave's  conjecture,  Acir;}'  Jlsfur  Sierot  opri 
r   uiSsiv.      Bacch.   1111.      laxsC  ya^iyyu;  wr  ifUtifiaiit.      -S'lf/ira  v.    1^1. 

[  Tirrn  ru>  iuibkiiK  T<  luiTfliKoi'fu'ni,  where  ftlr.  Monk  gives  some  other 
IS  of  this  consiruciion. 

This  passage  may  be  aplly  illustrated  by  the  fiiilowinj;  verses  of 
^  Plato  the  comic  poet,  {af.  FlutarcA.  TAemist.  p.  128.  !■:,)  which  have 

n  struck  us  as  .ifibrding  an  apposite  inscnplion  for  the 
f,lo  be  erected  lo  Nelson  on  the  coast. 

O  <ra{  a  ri!^o<,   it  xaXki  lu^iivftii^, 
Teu(  t'  in-wMonat  ii'mX{oiT<i«  t'  a4.iTsi' 
_  Ei  yaf  TOffailrin  Ji;ia|i»i»  I'x")  "'1'^'   ^i'  S't  P*(  woftuffa 

'  Frequtns  est  ti  yaf  oplantis;  sed  notanda  in  hoc  usu 

I     indicntivi  el  optaiivi,  il   yaf  ilxor  vaiel  ittinam  haberem,  li 
^  utinam   linbeum.'     The  exact  slate  of  the  case  is  us  follow 

■  ilit  yiif  with  an  indicative  ijnpfrfrct  expresses  a  wish  tAaf 

*  mmtthmg  were  dune  mm);  with  an  indicative  aorist  it  indimtes  a  wish 
J  tial tomrtking  had  bren  so  formerly ;  with  an  optative  aorist  it  wishes 
Kliat  tmnething  may  be  done  at  the  next  nomenl,  or  at  stmie  future  lime, 
y  Wc  will  give  a  few  instances  of  each  usage.  I.  Orest.  I(i30.  1!  fif 
ffifi,.     I  icisli  il  Ti-ere  to.     Heracl.  731.     £'6'  Jiiriu  ivrarif  ifr>,  eiro, 

Siiofui  il.     £1.  1061.  ^ifl'  i^x"''  '^  Tiuue^i  ^lArisv;  (pfiiat.     IncerC. 
bes.   105.  Z'6'  nir4'  atip  il^n/Xof,  ii(    ifoaat  x'f'-     H.   Orest.  \596. 

*  (quoted  by  Mr.  Monk.)  E!  y«f  xaTi^x*"'  I*'  ^'"'  "^'pS''!  "'"■      K'uu/d 

*  I  had  kept  kolii  nf  her.  Androm.  Sp3.    iffii  }' tirip  ■ifaAnt  I'^aAit  laiut. 

[  isirf.  11.S4-.   irfli"o-'i»"'ix;»,;.«fi  Jatfw..   aIc.  1121.   Era'  u  ayitu, 

f  nt^i  fin  'Xa|3i;  titi.  Suppl.  mi.  ElSi  ^i  KaJ^itu.  i>ape>  <7t>xi(  » 
F'PW'Bww.  Aesch.  Prom.  158.  Et  yap  f*'  vwi  7S1— rap-apot  \tiv, 
*_Choeph.  3*3.  Ei  yip  i»  'Ui«— K«TM>aj!liFi«(.     III.    Eurip.  Hecub. 

F830.    1057.     Orest.   I09S.   1307.      Phoen.  165.    lO'S.      Hippo!.  232. 

1  1088.    IO89.  1127.  1404.  1429.     AIc.  92.     Androiti.  522.     Suppl. 

►  371.373.  1008.  U44.  Iph.T.440.  1  221.  [Rhe.s.  36"J.  464.]  Troait. 
[1113.  Cycl.  436.  Heme!.  52.740.  Helen.  i7+.  1495.  Ion.  151. 
fEI.  663.  ^sch.  Theh.  260.  550.  566.  Suppl.  1.  Soph.  Oed.T. 
L  80.  1068.  Old.  Col.  1082.  Trach.  955.  Aj.  1265.  Sometimes, 
pbut  very  rarely,  a  subjunctive  aorist  occurs.     We  remember  only 

-     I  instances,  which  are  both  faulty.  Eurip.  Suppl.  1027.  EfOi  ti«( 

M  hxauH  f'fti>aii»=ir 'ApyM  ipttiSm  rlnni^it,  where  we  should  ]ier- 

i«  read  Ti«»w.  faFiin.     Helen,  269.     ErS'   tfoAt^fl.ra-',  i,  aytiKp.\ 

t  AXaxat  iTJof  irrt  toE  ibAoP  X«0«,  where  Scaliger  rends  "»' 

4>i^'.  but  we  conceive  the  true  reading  urii  -nv  mTMl!  'xaffn. 
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t  in»i  I  kad  receivrd.     \a  \.  1 1  20  of  this  i>la>  A 

Ttor  yji  'fiafftf.     By  nuy  of  rt-lieviiig  llie  iluhieu  ut  ttim  cnliciua  «i 

J^  l^rill  ouKrve  that  Broifxiit  is  ri;;ht  in  undtvMsnditig  ■)w^fl«  lo  ntm 

,  ^f  *latue  in  ibis  passage;  and  tlitiL  Barnes  anil  Mu^gruvi;  ure  wryu  in 

rendtring  it  n  piclure,  contrary  to  the  consiani  usjtgc  of  Euripidc^ 

The  ancients  used  to  puini  ihcir  sluiiits;  I'kto  Ucji.  iv.  p.  4ai). X 

.  tirwifli  ar  i!  ifuic  itif'.arrat  ^i^-i>T»t  vf^iiXiin  at  tic  l\tyt,  *Afin^ 

fu  rsTf  KsAXEvTsi^ Tc£  {vol!  TS  ikAAitIs  f  sffiana  trjwriSifiir,  where  indep] 

'  Sut^mrrcvi  h  taken   lu   nitiin   /iic/ufi't  by   a   grummnriati  in    Uekkcr't 

'    Anecdola,  p.  210,  but  >vit1iuul  reason,      rlln.  N.  11.  xxxv.  10.     /iu- 

*>  «f  Nicias,  tie  qua  ditcbat  Priuitcltt,  iiiltrro^aiuit  qux  maxitne  t^ntxna 

ii/frobarvt  in  rminnuribus,  "  qitAmt  Nkiat  viaamn  admotvtet,"  Itmbmtf 

\.„fimiitioHi  eju*  Iribuebat-'  Virgii  i£n.  i.  5>J3.    Qualt  numui od^ntH/^im 

DECirs.     Where  nnne  iif  the  commentJitiirs  have  pctceive<|  llu^  ^<safl 

is  to  be  uiidersitiDil  of  the   rolouring  wiih  which  iiofy  used  to  be 

Mained  ;  ci.m|iarL' ,lin,  \ii.(i7.  Ihad"i.  41.   I'ausan.  vi'i,  2$.  b nirf 

tf    •({«     aa!    'ABi|>a(    ayo^^    fn»i'      rfiffuKai    ti    ui    infmt     xfiff 

EAE«ANTO£,  na!  °.'  gr^fif    ts  J>  aUt  jJarot  x^virou  ri  ivtnAtt'  AOOiai- 

£M£NON  iB-li  «ai  4APMAKOi£.  ,  ^ 

1095.      Mq  .Er  i«i^$^'.  iM'  i«»iirif4«(  fiei.  !    [ 

M.  vvifSa^,  in  the  present  tense. 

1135.      Xn,  0W  ■/§  in  iiJ}AtiTB(  s^}4-'Mt  ifio!.  '' 

Mr,  Monk  gives  ifJ.     '  llnclcnus  i^!  omiies:  vcrum  ifytutur  9t 

.   .irriiare.  Soph.  Oed.  T.  334.  Km  >>(  ai  riT^av  «u?»  ?»  r'  <fri—¥i»>.m 

„  doss.  >>(  uyii  uifiniac.     Lxlat  verbum  in  Trach.  5M.  Vian^iijld! 

Wc  are  inclined  10  prefer  the  old  reading,  ifyaimr  is  iiitnutSLNve  if< 

the  line  of  the  Trachiniic  refL-rnd  to  above,     'am.'  w  ymt.  irwfittffk^ 

,  tfyaiiiti  «(>>»  rvroTiia  •«£'  ixfrbirai.  The  seiue  is,  J  mutt  i  at  ,Ue^  f^J 

"would  nut  hint  you  iingni  u'l/A  me. 

1137.      Kai  fm  ITHTitVi   Tono»    ttf  jcafara^A*. 

In  his  note  on  thisveise  Mr.  Munk  combats  the  ojiinion  of  Lobect 
fad.  Ajac.  80IJ  und  Mr.  Elmsley,  (ad  Htracl.  693.)  who  confend'ihat- 
in  the  writings  of  the /rffgMifmnj  1  in  the  dative  singular  oeTersotfcai' 
elision.     We  are  inclined  la  think  with  the  lenmed  editor  that  tU*' 

<   canon  cannot  be  tnaintBineil.    The  line  which  he  adduces  fromSoph 
(Oed.  Col.  1435)  XfZ^  f  iitio\„  Zii^t,  tii'  ,\  lAtlti  fui  Oiairt,  iwAlf 

|./Mt  {«>W  v' avSif  i{tT»,  is  alteri'il  by  Lxbeck   into  tbI' ■!  fi«4fr'ifMi 

,,  T«^"V.    '  In  qua  rutione,"  says  Mr.  Sthaefcr, '  vereor  ne  diiimuUl^ 

,.  qun  poela arcti^ime  junctii  voluit,  Oansm  lL  iti!.* 

^i38.    ^Ex>«;  AA.  I'x-..*!.     HP.  ,rSf..i.. 

Mr.  iSlunk  restores  this  line  very  happily.  'Cx"<  >  ^^'  'X"- 
tk),  aZ{i  «>.  and  coin[)ares  Orest.  147.  KO.  Xi'—in  fiiuPUi.  HA 
atnti  Kimyi,  HMTay. 

Mr.  Monk  reads  those  vones  with  au  interrogntinn.  Bitt  inlfalK' 
Case  Luripidus  would  have  said  if  tx"  "*•  ^^  prctiir  llw:  fomno^ 
mode  of  reading  tiiem,  wliicb  is  sanctioned  l>y  v,  i82  of  the  Ejlvci.nM 
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£  Xt"V  ^iiif.  "Ext>  7*  aiAvTv;.     PhoenisB.  312,  ■»  Thnt^Xi^'V  '^ 

Sfi^ui — jepruin.      Iph.  T.  8'28.      *r  ^iXtot' — i^w  »'i  'O^Wa. 

We  make  no  apology  to  our  readeia  for  the  length  and  mioute- 
ness  of  tills  criticism.  Those  uho  take  no  interest  in  such  matlerv  1 
have  only  to  Iransfer  iheir  paper-knife  to  the  next  article.  And  tor 
those  who  think  that  the  interests  of  literature  are  effectually  pro-l  j 
moted  by  the  accuracy  of  philological  researches,  no  excuse  will  j 
be  necessary.  We  are  not  disposed  to  exalt  the  utility  of  such  disJ  J 
(jtiisitions  abote  its  real  level :  but  they  are  at  least  to  be  cliissed  J 
with  those  radices  stirpefijue  Uttrarum  which  Cicero  speaks  of  a*  | 
essential  and  indispensable.  '  Omniuiii  magnarum  artiiim,  sicut  ' 
ar4>orwhi,  aliitudo  nos  delectat ;  radices  stirpesque  non  item  :  : 
ilia  sine  his  non  potest.' 


Art.  V. — The  Antit^uary.     By  the  Author  of  VV'averley  and  Guy     J 

Maiinering.     S  vols.    I2nio.      1816. 
TJAVINt!  already  delivered  our  opinion  on  the  general  charao 
*--*■  ter  of  Waverley  and  Guy  Maniiering,  we  have  little  or,  indeed, 
nothing  ft  add  on  that  subject  viith  regard  to  the  present  no»el, 
which  professes  to  be  a  third   brother  of  the  same  family.     We 
doubt  whether  the  voice  <if  the  public  has  ratified   the  preference 
vfhich  weao  decidedly  gave  to  Waverley  over  Guy  Mannering;  but 
a  second  perusal  of  both  has  convinced  us  that  our  judgment  wai 
not  incorrect;  and  we  are  satisfied  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant, 
if  it  be  not  already  arrived,  when  ihe  best  claim  of  Guy  Mannering  - 
on  the  attention  of  its  readers  will  be  the  line  of  the  title-pnge,  ^ 
in  whic*h  it  is  described  as  the  work  oF  the  author  of  Waverley. 

The  Antiquary  is  a  work  of  precisely  the  same  style;  it  unites  to 
a  considerable  degree  the  merits  of  Waverley  with  the  f;iiilts  of  the 
Aitrologer ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  placing  it,  with  the  crowd 
of  modem  novels,  below  the  former,  and,  with  very  few  modem, 
novels,  above  the  latter. 

Tlie  author  tells  us  in  his  preface,  that  '  the  present  work  com- 
pletes a  series  uf  fictitious  narratives  intended  to  illustrate  the  man- 
ners of  Scotland  at  three  different  period*.  AVavcrley  embraced 
the  age  of  our  fathers,  Guy  Mannering  that  of  our  own  youth,  nnd 
the  Antiquary  refers  to  the  last  ten  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.' 
(p.  v.)  This  may,  in  an  occult  sense,  he  true;  but  if  it  means,  as 
it  at  first  view  imports  to  stale,  thut  the  three  novels  have  been 
written  with  this  original  intention,  and  that  they  were  meant,  lu 
their  first  conception,  to  exhibit  three  different  stages  of  society,  we 
preanme  to  doubt  a  little  the  literal  authenticity  of  the  statement. 

In  the  first  place  we  hardly  think  that  so  skilful  an  observer  of 
maonera  could  have  imagined  that  in  sixty  years  such  changes  cnuld 

take 
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not  conjecturing  tbe  cause  of  ihe  moum'mg  wTiicli  lie  saw  iti  6l* 
family  of  AcJmcIUs,  allhougU  he  knew  tliat  the  death  of  Alceatis 
was  inevitable,  is  very  ridiculous ;  but  the  scene  iu  \^  hich  he  comet 
upon  the  stage  drunk,  and  bawling  out  to  the  attendants  (k/miw* 
uXaxTuv)  maxims  lit  for  a  dub  of  good  fellows,  is  a  lamentable  in- 
terruption to  those  feelings  of  commiseration,  which  the  calamiliel 
of  Admetus  had  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  spectators.  The  con- 
clusion is  bettt^r  managed;  hut  the  effect  is  in  a  great  measure 
deslroved  by  a  fault,  fur  nhich  Euripides  is  notorious,  viz.  llM 
giving  his  audience  to  understand  very  dearly  beforehand,  what 
the  catastrophe  ia  to  be.  In  tliis  respect  lie  is  not  to  be  put  i* 
competition  with  Sophocles.  , 

Having  premised  these  observations  upon  the  defects  which 
characterize  the  writings  of  Euripides,  and  ibis  play  in  particular, 
we  now  proceed  to  discharge  that  part  of  our  duty  as  critics,  whicK 
concerns  ralher  the  editor  than  the  author. 

Professor  Monk  has  published  the  AJccstis  upon  the  same  plan 
which  he  pursued  in  his  edition  of  the  Hippolytus,  of  which  wc 
gave  an  account  in  a  former  volume  of  this  journal ;  ib«l  is  ttf 
»ay,  he  has  given  ns  a  correct  text,  with  notes  critical  and  ei- 
ptanatory ;  the  former  containing  his  reasons  for  rejecting  or  adopt- 
ing a  new  reading,  the  talter  such  philological  ilTuslration  as  was 
necessary  to  elucidate  the  teitt.     It  u  the  almost  lolal  absence  of 
this  t^pecies  of  comniculary,  wliich  renders  Porsoii's  editions  of  tbd    ' 
first  four  plays  of  Euripides  so  ill  adapted  lo  young  students.     Hii    ' 
notes  are,  in  ihemsclves,  perfect  specimen;  of  Greek  criticism;  but 
tliey  have  too  oflen  little  or  nothing  tu  do  with  ihe  pessaee  to 
which  lliey  are  appentled.     They  are  precious  jewels  out  of  ptace^ 
Rut  Porson  was  so  perfect  a  ntaster  of  this  kind  of  critical  writing, 
that  we  are  not  certain  whether  we  regret  that  he  did  not  bestow    ' 
any  portion  of  his  lime  and  luhour  upon  philological  illustration,    ' 
At  least  we  are  certain  that  we  should  have  lost  by  any  change  of 
plan,  which  might  have  caused  him  (o  withhold  from  us  any  of 
those  eiijiHsite  morsels  of  criticism  with  which  his  notes  on  Euri- 
pides abound.     TTjcre  can  be  no  doubt  thai  the  form  of  Professor 
Monk's  edition  is  much  belter  adapted  lo  the  necessities  of  ninety 
nine  rtsders  out  of  a  hundred  ;  for  that  is,  perhaps,  about  the  pro- 
portion of  those  who  care  nothing  for  critical  remarks  lo  thou 
who  have  any  relish  for  them.     The  ordinary  Greek  leader  will  i 
find  ihort  and  salisfaclory  explanations  of  llie  difticuli  passages  J 
and  rarer  woids,  while  the  morfh— ■dtftMJljMav  sharpen  hit 

tusks  upon  ihe  lough  and  laiflt^-***^*"''"^^* -" J  -     ■■  J 

crilicai  reqiarkB.,,  Ttic    ■-    -^ 
auttiUTi  1; 

tioBifj 
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||ij>on  the  curpui  poetnriim.  He  seldom  rtjecls  llie  received  read- 
I  ji^  where  it  can  safely  be  retained,  and  is  more  solicitous  to  ascer- 
i  fvn  wliat  Euripides  did  write,  tliaii  to  determine  what  he  otighf  lo 
.  Aave  written.  \^  e  shall  proceed  lo  specify  the  principal  improve- 
i  ments  which  Mr.  Monk  has  introduced  into  the  present  edition, 
'  Ivferspersing  a  few  remarks  of  our  own. 

iAbgumekt. — Tbis  argument  we  believe  to  be  the  proJuclion  of  a 
-■  modem  Grammarian;  at  least  we  have  a  more  ancient  one  in  the 
,  Scholiast  on  Plato,  p.  ■W,  who  gives  us  first,  a  more  correct  copy  of 
jj,  that  which  i»  now  prefixed  lo  the  play;  and  secondly,  the  following, 
1  which  ii  obviously  of  older  date.  'AAinim;,  it  ^■^!gu6l;7«T^/,  bTOfuiiaTa 
I  Evfji  rati  liloti  arifif  rittiimircct,  Hfa*>jiv(  itninfiiaarTet  it  T>  @rTTaXi», 
I  ■    AsB-ar^tTAi,  |Siixffaf»/»ou  Toi(  jjSoriou(  fliov^,  isi  a^iXcfijnu  Tfli  yvtaTiia.  ttaf 

The  same  argument  is  transcribed  by  Eudocia  into  her  Violel-Bed, 
\"  P-21- 

Une  \6.      Vlcnifa,  ytfK'it  6'  S  ^'  iriiri  nvrifa. 

L*  '  Forlasse  legendum  llaiTifB  n  yf«ror  fl'.  Nee  lanfen  mulatio  ne- 
|a  cewariae&t:  mediam  enim  copulam  interdum  supjiriini  monet  Por- 
lojionus ad  Med.  7^30.' 

tj|6>     *B  ToS'  imimii,  wirn  Ej>Xura7':=  (turn  vfoSdiiiri  Ilihiali  701^. 

L        '  Vulgo  5  •riJ'Biriimi.     '  Corrigit    Elmslciti!   toS',  quod   sine  oUa 

L    .dubitatiuue  uinple-xiis  sum.'     We  see  no  iifi-d  ol  ihis  alleralion.    The 

.    common  reading  isguod  Greek, and  good  si.-u^e,aiid  lius  ell  iheautliu- 

jtriUc*  in  ite  favour. 

B.      AojUr  W,  oS  yaf  tti'  iw  ii  wiiffcufii  m. 

This  comlruction  of  a,i  appears  lo  lie  very  uiUHual.  Mr.  Elmsley 
Wklid  Mr.  Monk  say  that  we  arc  to  tuke  the  words  as  if  they  stood 
e  thus,  Oi  yaf  olSa  i>  vilirai^t  it  tri,  as  in  the  Meilea  937.     Oi*  Hf  ii 


I  •!  niffBKfu'  where  Porson  prints  owt  tti'  tip.     PUlo  Tim.  iii.  p.  26'. 

r  The  force  of  the  expression,  according  to  Mr.  Elmsley,  is  this — / 1 
f^aid I liall  not  pmail  upon  i/na.     The  particles  fir  &  tl  havi 


,  ifi,  :l 


ir  relative  position  in  the  phra 
'lalD  Apol.  §  14. 

Zriixfi  >'  iw'  atrif,  it  ii«T*ff«.;*a.  fi^ii. 

Lascarisand  ihe  MSS.  have  nBTaplo^i,  which  Hrunct  (on  So- 
phocl.  Oed.  Col.  1723  )  thinks  the  true  reading;  we  do  not.  At  is 
inost  commonly  joined  wilh  a  subjunctive  aorist,  sorut  with  an  indi- 
cative future.     See  Fischer,  in  If'tlUri,  Gr.  Gr.  III.  l>.  p.  SS'i. 

vnu  -riy  iyx't  xfrmrSf  ayriint  Tflx"- 

Mr.  Monk  has  restored  the  true  reedinR  ky/,<n.     To  the  instances 
^BOled  in  his  note  may  be  added  Iphig.  T,   lOtl'*.     x«^='»  ""  yA^o-ff, 
■ifTKw^f?.    Mr.Schacfer  in  his  noleon  Sophocl.  Aj.  1074.  h;ni 
'mcd  that'ay.liTM  was  the  true  reading.  , 

Con).  Wakel.  x«,a*&.  sod  unice  verus  est  optativus      tamlem 
■i  Wiwtrnclioncni  supra  v.  5':.     Ai-ich.  j'rom.  299-    -^tf 
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iiol  conjecluring  tbe  cause  of  the  mourning  which  he  saw  in  Ai 
fnniily  of  Admetus,  althotigli  he  knew  that  the  death  of  Alcestil 
was  iucviuble,  is  very  ridiculous;  but  the  scene  in  which  he  comti 
upon  the  stage  drunk,  and  bawling  out  to  the  attendants  (atfwuir' 
vXaxrwv)  maxims  lit  for  a  club  of  good  telluuf,  is  a  lamentable  ii>^ 
terruption  to  those  feelings  of  couimiseralioii,  which  the  culamitiet 
of  Admetus  had  excited  in  the  minds  of  ihe  sjicctators.  The  con- 
clusion is  better  managed ;  but  the  effect  is  in  a  great  measure 
destroyed  by  a  fault,  for  which  Euripides  is  notorious,  m.  (b« 
giving  his  audience  to  understand  very  clearly  beforehand,  what 
the  catastrophe  is  to  be.  Id  this  respect  he  is  not  to  be  put  ia 
competition  with  Sophocles. 

Having  premised  these  observations  upon  the  defects  whicli 
characterize  the  writings  of  Euripides,  and  this  play  in  particular, 
we  now  proceed  to  discharge  that  part  of  our  duty  as  critics,  wbicli 
concerns  rather  die  editor  than  the  author. 

Professor  Monk  has  published  the  Alcestis  upon  the  same  plan 
which  he  pursued  in  his  edition  of  the  Mippolyttis,  of  which  wc 
gave  an  account  in  a  former  volume  of  this  journal ;  that  is  to 
say,  he  has  given  us  a  correct  text,  with  notes  critical  and  et- 
planalory ;  the  former  containing  his  reasons  for  rejecting  or  adopt- 
ing  a  new  reacting,  the  latter  such  philological  illustration  as  was 
necessary  to  elucidate  the  text.  It  is  the  almost  total  absence  of 
this  species  of  commentary,  which  renders  Person's  editions  of  thi 
first  four  plays  of  Euripides  so  ill  adapted  to  young  students.  Hi) 
notes  arc,  in  themselves,  perfect  specimens  of  Greek  criticism;  but 
they  have  too  often  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  passage  to 
which  they  are  appended.  They  are  precious  jew  els  out  of  place. 
Ttut  Porson  was  so  perfect  a  niaster  of  this  kind  of  critical  writings 
that  we  are  not  certain  whether  we  regret  that  he  did  not  bestow 
any  portion  of  his  lime  and  labour  upon  philological  illustration. 
At  least  we  are  certain  that  we  should  have  lost  by  any  change  of 
plan,  which  might  have  ciniscd  bim  to  withhold  from  us  any  of 
those  exquisite  morsels  of  criticism  with  which  liis  notes  on  Euri- 
pides abound.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  form  of  Professor 
Monk's  edition  is  much  better  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  ninety 
nine  readers  out  of  a  hundred ;  for  that  is,  perhaps,  about  the  pro- 
portion of  those  who  care  nothing  for  critical  remarks  to  thostt 
who  have  any  relish  for  them.  The  ordinary  Greek  reader  will 
find  »hort  and  salisfaclnry  explnnations  of  the  difhcuh  passagei 
and  rarer  woids,  while  the  more  advanced  student  may  sharpen  hit 
tuiiks  upon  the  tough  and  knotty  points  which  are  discussed  in  the 
critical  remarks.  The  present  editor  does  not  deviate  from  his 
KUthur;  he  i>  content  to  convey  a  great  deal  of  pertinent  informa- 
lion  ill  a  concise  and  pleasing  form,  without  digressing  into  remark* 

upon 
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''  Well,  he*s  an  industrious  fellow.    Carry  the  fish  op  to  MoakbarM." 
"  That  1  will— or  I'll  send  little  Jenny,  sbe'U  rio  tiuter;  but  l*U  ca' 
on  ^Iis»  Grizzy  tor  the  dram  myi>eU  and  say  ye  sent  roe." 

'  A  nondescript  animal,  which  might  have  passed  fur  a  mermaidv as  it 
was  paddling  in  a  pool  among  the  rocks,  was  summoned  ashore  by  the 
shrill  screams  of  its  dam  ;  and  having  been  made  decent,  ab  her  mother 
called  it,  which  was  performed  by  adding  a  short  red  cloak  to  a  petticoat, 
which  was  at  first  her  sole  covering,  and  which  reached  scantly  below 
her  knee,  the  child  was  dismissed  with  the  fish  in  a  basket,  and  a  re* 
quest  on  the  part  of  Monkbarns,  that  they  might  be  preimred  for  dinner.' 
• — vol.  i.  pp.  250 — 265. 

Our  other  quotation  shall  be  the  funeral  of  this  'fish^trifeV  son, 
HN'ho  within  a  few  clays  after  the  foregoing  conversation,  afforded  a 
melancholy  illustration  of  his  mother's  forcible  expression,  that  it 
was  not  fish  but  men's  lives  that  the  Antiquary  was  buying. — He 
had  been  drowned,  and  the  body,  washed  ashore,  was  now  to  be 
buried  after  the  fashion  of  the  country.  '  It  is  a  scene,'  says  tlie 
author,  '  which  our  Wilkic  aiotie  would  have  painted  with  that 
exquisite  feeling  of  nature  that  characterizes  his  enchanting  pro- 
ductions  ;'  but  the  author  is  too  modest,  and  too  unjust  to  his  owa 
art.  Wilkie,  with  all  his  enchanting  qualities,  could  not,  the  pencil 
cannot,  paint  this  scene  with  such  touching  strokes  of  nature  as  we 
find  in  the  dramatic  narration  of  our  author.  It  is  too  long  to 
be  extracted  i;/  fx/c/Mo,  but,  at  the  risk  of  diminishing  its  effect,  we 
shall  venture  to  put  together  some  detached  sentences. 

*  The  body  was  laid  in  its  coffin  within  the  wooden  bedstead  which 
the  young  fisher  had  occupied  while  alive.  At  a  little  distance  stood 
the  father,  whose  rugged  weather-beaten  countenance,  shaded  by  his 
grizzled  hair,  had  faced  many  a  stormy  night  and  night-like  day.'  'The 
old  man  had  made  the  most  desperate  efforts  to  save  his  son,  ami  had 
only  been  withheld  by  main  force  from  renewing  them  at  a  moment, 
when,  without  the  possilility  of  assisting  the  sufferer,  he  must  himself 
ha\e  peri>hed.  All  this  apparently  was  boiling  in  his  recoUection.  Hit 
glance  was  directed  sidelong  towards  the  coffin,  as  to  an  object  on  vkick 
Me  could  not  t^tedjaatli/  look,  and  yet  from  vhich  he  covld  not  xcitkdraa  kit 
eyes.' 

*  In  another  corner  of  the  cottage,  her  face  corcredhy  her  apron,  which 
was  flung  over  it,  sat  the  mother,  the  nature  of  her  grief  sufficiently  in- 
dicated, by  the  wiingin^  htr  hands,  and  the  convulsive  agitation  of  the 
bosom  which  the  covering  could  not  conceal.* 

'  Tiie  sorrow  of  the  children  was  mingled  with  wonder  at  the  prepa- 
rations they  beheld  around  them,  and  at  the  unusual  display  of  wheaten 
bread  and  wine,  which  the  poorest  peasant,  or  fisher,  offers  to  the  guests 
on  these  mournful  occasions ;  and  thus  their  grief  for  their  brother's  death 
was  almost  already  lost  in  admiration  of  the  splendour  of  his  funeral.' 

*  But  the  figure  of  the  old  grandmother  was  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  sorrowing  group.     Seated  on  her  accustomed  chair,  with  her  usual 

air 
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*_ll*r  of  apathy,  airf  want  of  intereit  in  wbat  surrtunded  her,  she  seemed 
'•»ery  now  Hiid  then  inechaiiiciilly  to  resume  the  raotinn  of  twirling  her 
■pindle — ihen  tn  |<)i<k  mwards  her  bosom  fur  the  disliff,  aliliough  iKith 
-kod  hetn  Btirt  aside.  Slie  would  thtri  cast  her  eyos  aboot  as  iT surprised 
Vt  missing  the  u.sual  ini|)lenieiiti  ol'  her  husbandry,  Hnd  appear  caught 
ty  the  black  colour  ol' the  gown  in  which  they  had  dressed  hef,  and 
(Mnbarrauied  by  ihe  number  of  persons  by  whom  she  was  surrnunded — 
tken,  linally,  she  would  mi^e  her  head  wilh  a  ghsilly  looh,  and  fix  lier 
i^ei  upon  the  bed  which  conmined  thv  cotfin  of  her  grandsun,  as  if  she 
<Mul  «l  once,  and  for  ihe  ftrni  time,  BC<]uired  sense  to  comprehend  her 
iaexpnasible  cnlamily.  These  allcntalc  feelings  of  enibRrrassment, 
Wooder,  (Uid  grief,  seemed  to  succeed  each  other  more  than  once  upon 
^er  torpid  features.  Bui  slie  spoke  ni>i  a  word,  neither  htid  she  shrd  & 
jear;  nur  did  one  of  the  family  understand,  either  from  look  or  cxpre»- 
■ion,  to  what  exient'she  comprehended  the  uncommon  hustle  around 
ler.  So  she  sat  among  Ihe  funeral  asM^mbly  like  a  connecting  link  he- 
hvenl  Ihe  survivinj;  mourners  and  the  <lead  corpse  which  lliey  bewailed 
•^»  tieing  in  whom  the  liiihi  of  existence  was  already  obscured  by  th« 
•wmacbing  shadows  of  death.' 

.1-'.  When  OWbuck  entered  ihis  house  of  mourning,  he  was  received  by 
-ttgearnland  silent  inclinatiun  of  the  h«ad,  and,  according  lo  the  fashion 
«f  ScoiIhikI  on  sucti  occasions,  wine  and  spirits  and  bread  were  oifercd 
tpiind  to  the  guests.  lllls|iL-lh,  the  old  grandmother,  as  these  refresh- 
nentJ  were  presented,  surprised  and  siiirlled  the  whole  company  by 
tnolioning  to  ibe  person  who  bore  them  to  slop  ;  Iben,  taking  a  glass  in 
ptt  hand,  she  rose  up,  and,  as  the  smile  of  dotage  played  upon  lier 
Olirtvelled  features,  she  pronounced  with  a  hollow  and  tremulous  voite, 
♦•Wishing  a' your  healths,  sirs,  and  often  may  we  hue  such  merry  mcet- 
inga-' 
.  *  All  shrunk  from  the  ominous  pledge,  and  set  down  the  untasted  li- 
enor with  a  degree  of  shuddering  hurror,  which  will  not  surprise  those 
*bo  know  how  many  superstitions  are  still  common  on  such  occasions 
lUionft  the  Scottish  vulgar.' 

*  As  the  general  ama/emenlsubsidei!.  Mr.  Oldbuck,  whose  heart  bled 
to  witnes*  what  he  considered  as  the  errings  of  the  enfeebled  Intellect 
•(niggling  with  the  torpid  chill  of  ape  and  of  sorrow,  observed  to  the 
dcTgjmau  that  it  was  time  to  proceed  to  the  ceremony.     The  father 

^  im  incapable  of  giving  directions,  but  the  nearest  relation  of  the  family 
■ttAr  a  sign  lo  the  carpenter,  who  in  such  cases  goes  through  the  duty 
U  the  andertakcr.  to  proceed  in  his  office.  The  creak  nf  ihe  serrw-naih 
|»rwe»llyannounc<.Hi  that  ihelidofthe  last  mansion  of  mortality  was  in 
•  (be  act  of  being  secured  above  its  tennnt.  The  last  act  which  separates 
MtfoT  ever,  even  from  the  mortal  reiiques  of  the  person  we  assemble  to 
ifMHim,  has  usually  its  efli'Ci  upon  ilie  most  indifferent,  selfish,  and  hasd- 
beaned.  With  a  spirit  of  conlradiciion,  which  we  may  be  pardoned  for 
MlBBming  nurruw -minded,  the  fathers  (if  the  Scottish  kirk  rejected,  even 
«ii  thb  most  solemn  occasion,  the  form  of  an  address  to  the  Divinity, 
Int  ibey  should  be  thought  to  give  countenance  (o  the  rituaU  of  Itome 
pr  ttf  England.' 

■  Tha 
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*  The  coffin,  covered  with  a  pall,  and  supported  apon  haiidspikei  hy 
the  nearest  relatives,  now  only  waited  the  father  to  support  the  head,  ts 
is  customary.  Two  or  three  of  these  privileged  persons  spoke  to  him, 
but  he  only  answered  by  shaking  his  hand  and  his  head  in  toien  of  refii* 
tal.  With  better  intention  than  judgment,  (he  friends,  who  considered 
this  as  an  act  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  living,  and  of  decency  towards 
the  deceased,  would  have  proceeded  to  enforce  their  request,  had  not 
Oldbuck  interfered  between  the  distressed  father  and  his  well-meaniog 
tormentors,  and  informed  them,  that  he  himself,  as  landlord  and  master 
to  the  deceased,  '*  would  carry  his  head  to  the  grave."  In  spite  of  the 
sorrowful  occasion,  the  hearts  of  the  relatives  sweUe<l  within  them  at  so 
marked  a  distinction  on  the  part  of  the  Laird ;  and  old  Ailison  Breck, 
who  was  present  among  other  fish-women,  swore  almost  aloud,  **'  His 
honour  Monkbarns  should  never  want  sax  warp  of  oysters  in  the  seasoiit 
(of  which  fish  he  was  understood  to  be  fond,)  if  she  should  gang  to  sea 
and  dredge  fur  them  hersel,  in  the  foulest  wind  that  ever  blew." 

'  The  procession  to  the  church-yard,  at  about  half  a  mile's  distanoa, 
was  made  with  the  mournful  solemnity  usual  on  these  occasions, — th« 
body  was  consigned  to  its  parent  earth, — and  when  the  labour  of  tht 
crave-diggers  had  filled  up  the  trench,  and  covered  it  with  fresh  sod, 
Mr.  Oldbuck,  taking  his  hat  off,  saluted  the  assistants,  who  had  stood 
by  in  mournful  silence,  and  with  that  adieu  dispersed  the  moumers/-*- 
vol.  iii.  pp.  32 — 49. 

This,  it  will  be  confessed,  is  fine  moral  painting,  the  father  uq« 
able  to  look  at  or  yet  atcay  from  his  8on*s  coffin,  is  a  touch  of 
nature  not  inferior  to  Madame  de  Sevign^'s  famous  description  of 
Madame  de  Longueville's  inquiry  after  her  son ; — the  '  Grecian 
painter's  veil'  is  not  so  natural  and  touching  as  the  poor  fish-womao'f 
apron ;  the  divided  sensations  of  the  children  and  the  involuntary  mo- 
lion  of  the  poor  old  woman's  hands,  from  which  the  implemeots  of 
spinning  had  been  removed,  are  admirable;  and  the  '  creak  of  the 
screws'  produces  an  effect  on  us  almost  equal  to  the  sound  of  Cla- 
rissa's coffin  on  the  narrow  stairs. 

We  hope  we  have  now  said  enough  to  induce  our  readers  to  think 
this  novel  well  worth  reading,  and  we  shall  only  add,  that  it  is  im- 
pos^sible  to  read  it  without  feeling  the  highest  respect  for  the  talents^ 
both  gav  and  pathetic,  of  the  autlior,  for  the  bold  impartiality  of  hi|i 
national  delineations,  and  for  the  taste  and  discrimination  with 
which  he  has  rescued,  from  the  overwhelming  march  of  time  and 
change  of  manners,  tlicse  historical  representations  of  a  state  of 
society,  which  even  now  is  curious,  but  w  hich  in  no  long  period 
will  become  *  a  talc  of  other  times ;'  and  be  examined  not  merely 
by  the  listless  reader  of  novels  but  by  the  moralist  and  the  antiquaiy. 

It  may  be  useful  to  apprise  our  readers  (a  circumstance  which 
we  unfortunately  did  not  discover  till  we  had  got  to  the  cud  of  th« 
third  volume,)  that  there  is  there  to  be  fouud  a  glossary,  which  is 

indeed 
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indeed  almost  intlispeiisable  to  the  understanding  of  nine-tenths 
of  the  work.  Those  ingenious  persons,  therefore,  who  begin  to 
read  iiuveU  by  llie  latter  eud,  have  Kad,  in  this  instaDCe,  a  singular 
■dvanuige  over  those  »ho,  like  us,  have  labouri^d  regularly  on 
through  the  durk  dialect  of  Anglified  Erse. 

If,  as  we  expect,  new  ediiions  of  Waverley,  Guy  ManniriHg,  and 
ibe  Antiquary,  should  be  required  by  the  public,  we  suggest  that 
die  glossary  should  be  placed  conspicuously  at  the  beginning  of  llic 
first  volume  of  the  series. 


Art.  VI.     1,  Maiioire  sur  In  Nfctsiite  et  la  Moyeia  dejaire 

cemer  les  Pltutvnes  ties  Elals  Barbaiesques.  Refu,  comidtri,  et 

adojttv  a  Pan's  m  Smiemhre — a  Turin  le  14  Octohre,   1814 — ■ 

a  f  lenue  dtiranl  ie  Congres.     Par  W.  Sidney  Smith. 

it.  ji  heller  to  a  Member  of  Parliament  on  the  Slavery  of  the 

Christians  at  Algiers.     By  Walter  Croker,  Esq.  of  the  Royal 

Navy.     London:   8vo.     1816. 

S.  Narrative  of  a  Ten  Years'  Residence  at  Tripoli,  in  Jfrica,from 

the  original  Correspondence,  in  tke  possession  of  the  Family  of 

the  laie  Richard  Tally,  Es</.  the   British  Consul;  comprising 

authentic  Memoirs  and  Anecdotes  of  the  reigning  Bashaw, 

Stdi  Useph,  his  Family,  and  various  Persons  of  diitinctian  ;  an 

Account  of  the  Domestic  Manners  of  the  Moors,  Arabs,  and 

Turks,  &C.     4to.     London:    iai6. 

4-  Travels  in  Europe  and  Africa  ;  comprising  a  Journey  through 

f ranee,  Spain  and  Portugal,  to    Morocco,  with  a  particular 

Aaount  of  that   Empire,    Sfc.     By  Colonel   Keatioge.     4to. 

London:    18 16. 

5.  Ah  Account  of  Tunis,  of  its  Government,  Manners,   Cualomt, 

and  AntitjuUies;  especially  of  its  Productions,  Mannfactures, 

andCommerce.    By  Thomas  Macgill.    Glasgow.    8vo.      1811. 

T  the  conclusion   of  a  war,  unparalleled  in  ilj  character  and 

■  duration,  and  on  the  much- wished- for  return  of  a  general  peace, 

^  was  not  likely  that  the  maritime  |>owers  of  Europe  would  conti- 

■IM  to  tolerate  the  system  of  piracy  so  long  carried  on  by  the  Bar- 

lHto'5  Slates  against  the  flag  of  everv  nntion  which  could  uot  either 

gHircbase  or  command  their  forbearance.     It  was,  however,  a  nice 

^UMtion  to  determine  whut  measures  were  most   prudent  In  be 

adopted  i^ainst  those  Slates,  if  ihey  should  hesitate  to  abandon  a 

^Stem  so  abhorrent  from  every  feeling  of  humanity,  and  so  justly 

regarded  with  universal  indigiiulion. 

The  result  appears  to   have  been  ihut  of  employing  a  British 
admiral,  with  u  squadron  of  adequate  force,  to  demaud,  in  the  first 

(dace. 
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place,  the  liberation  of  all  the  Christian  slaves;  and  then  to  nego- 
ciate,  on  bdialf  of  the  minor  powers  in  the  Mediterranean,  treaties 
of  peace  and  amity,  leaving  the  great  maritime  powers  to  defend 
themselves,  as  they  had  hidierto  done,  against  any  insidt  that 
might  hereafter  be  offered  to  their  respective  Hags.  Ttie  mission, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  known  character  of  the  officer 
employed,  was  completely  successful ;  the  release  of  every  Chris- 
tian slave  was  procured;  treaties  were  concluded;  and  a  declara* 
tion  was  obtained  from  'Vuina  and  Tripoli,  that  no  Christian  slaves 
should  in  future  be  made  by  either  of  these  po>vers ;  but  that  the 
prisoners  taken  in  legitimate  warfare  should  be  exchanged  accord- 
ing to  the  usages  of  war  among  European  nations. 

This  arrangement,  apparently  so  satisfactory  to  all  parties,  has 
Bot  met  with  that  general  approbation  to  which  it  would  appear 
to  be  entitled ;  on  the  contrary  we  hear  an  absurd  clamour,  de- 
precating all  treaties  with  the  Barbary  states,  bellowing  for  war 
mnd  extermination,  and  exciting  to  another  crusade,  by  *  a  holy  alli- 
ance of  all  the  knights  of  Christendom/  against  those  infidels.  We 
hardly  think  that  England  will  be  forward  to  commit  her  character 
in  so  hopeless  a  scheme — if  Europe  is  again  to  be  visited  by  ano- 
ther fit  of  enthusiastic  insanity,  his  Most  C/iristian  Majesty  is  the 
proper  '  knight-president'  to  stand  forward  as  the  champion  of 
Christendom,  and  he  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  found  at  his  post.* 
The  cry,  however,  is  for  England  to  take  the  lead  in  this  new  cru- 
sade— and  it  is  quite  edifxing  to  observe,  in  some  of  the  documents 
appended  to  the  '  Memoire  of  the  President  of  the  Society  of 
Knights  Liberators  of  the  White  Slaves  in  Africa,'  with  what  easy 
conipUcency  the  grandees  and  ministers  of  foreign  powers  impose 
this  quixotic  enterprize  on  England,  who  of  all  nations  in  the 
western  hemisphere  should  be  the  last  to  trouble  herself^  about 
it.  One  of  the  president's  correspondents  observes,  that  *  if  the 
commercial  interests  of  England  Ue  against  it,  the  sentiments  of 
the  nation  and  the  conduct  of  the  parliament  with  respect  to  the 
blacks,  leave  no  room  to  apprehend  that  those  interests  can  form 
any  obstacle  to  a  measure  \\  Inch  humanity  and  religion,  as  well 
as  the  knowledge  and  civilization  of  the  times,  demand ;' — that 
*  on  Great  Britain,  who  has  contracted  the  honourable  and  holy 
€ngagen\ent,  by  occupying  Malta,  once  the  bulwark  of  Christen- 
dom, tlie  obligation  strictly -devolves ;' — that,  in  short,  *  England 
is  responsible  for  every  thing  that  is  done  on  the  seas.* — Another 
tells  hiin,  that  England  having  succeeded  to  the  inheritance  of  Saint 


*  Wc  uill  not  bilieTC  a  word  of  what  the  Paris  JouniaUsay  about  the  fraternal  era- 
brace  given  by  the  Dcy  of  Algiers  to  tlie  Consul-Gcueral  of  bis  Most  Christian  Maje&tv, 
iior  of  the  good  nmicrstunding  between  those  two  potetitates;  it  would  tie  a  libel  Jii 
%jouU  XVIII.  even  to  suppose  such  a  thing  at  this  aioincnt. 

John 
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John  of  Jenisalem,  it  is  her  dutif  tu  clear  the  sea  of  those  pirates  ; 
^•— and  a  ihiid,  whom  iiotliing  sliurt  of  exteniiination  will  satisfv, 
Mid  who  ot'<:oiirs«  w  nut  of  liuinour  wilh  Lord  Exmouth's  treaties, 
Writes,  ill  the  Fraiikrorl  Guzt^tte,  '  England,  which,  by  a  noi^ 
Couht  make  all  these  thieves  retire  iiitii  llieir  dens — England,  which 
^HKsses  Malta  and  the  Seven  Islands,  will  never  wash  away  the 
llisgnict:  of  having  rivetted  the  cliuiiis  of  Europe.' — ^nd  this  too, 
ifier  she  had  broken  the  cliaiiis  of  al  I  that  were  in  captivity  !  The 
tt;il  object,  we  suspect,  of  lliese  foreigners  is  to  plunge  us  into 
iuother  mad  crusade,  in  order  that  their  own  governments  may 
^olit  from  the  cmbarrnssments,  v\lnrh  the  imbecility  of  Jisteniiig 
to  them  would  inevitably  produce.  They  know  well  euough  that 
tlivre  is  a  foolish  sort  uf  liberality,  a  kind  of  generous  knight- 
Itrrantry  about  Englishmen,  which  will  Iturry  them  into  any  eirter- 
jkize  where  the  name  and  semblance  of  humanity  are  made  use 
oTj  equally  ready  to  rescue  from  the  gallows  a  convicted  criminal, 
hi  ieleat>e  from  slavery  an  unoffending  tictim- 
'  We  should  hope,  however,  lliat  there-is  still  enough  of  sober 
^Ood  sense  and  steady  policy  lo  prevent  tins  ccmitry  from  being 
■Un-ied  into  new  wars  and  he:ivy  e\)>enses,  which  she  can  ill  afford, 
Hy  the  cant  of  foreigners,  or  ttie  mote  dangerous  ebullitions  of  a 
^inoriiid  philanthropy  at  home;  a  kindliness  of  disposition  which, 
juithnut  meaning  ill,  would  compromise  the  stale,  aud  sucritice  la 
ijae  feelings  of  u  mistaken  humanity,  matli  rs  of  the  greatest  national 
'^portance. 

*  In  discussing  this  question,  wc  may  narrow  the  grounds,  by  in- 
firing — 

1.  Can  England,  consistently  with  sound  policy  and  good  faith, 
|oin  in  the  '  league'  for  putting  down  the  IJarharj  powers  i 

2.  Would  the  cause  of  humanity  be  bcnetited  by  the  exteruiina- 
ttoi)  of  those  powers  i 

^''  H.  Is  their  extermination  practicahle,  and,  if  so,  how  is  Northern 
'Africa  to  be  disposed  of  i 

""  It  has  always  been  deemed  an  object  of  the  first  importance  for 
Xngland  to  maintain  a  commanding  attitude  in  the  Muditertancan  ; 
Uful  for  this  very  reason  it  has  also  been  the  constant  endeavour  of 
prance  and  Spain  to  expel  us  alliigelher  from  that  (|uarler.  Tlie 
Breat  exertions  that  have  been  inad«,  the  millions  that  have  been 
'expended,  the  public  anxiety  that  has  been  felt  by  the  people  of 
England,  for  the  preservation  of  the  barren  rock  of  (jibraltar,  bad 
^no  object  beyond  the  means,  viliich  its  possession  affordetl  ns,  ot 
'inserting  and  maintaining  our  naval  superiority  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. 'l*lie  negociatiuns  which  took  place  al  llieTrenty  ot  Aniiens, 
respecting  Malta,  and  which  ended  in  our  retaining  possession  of 
,|bat  island,  had  no  other  obj«ct.     But  Malta  aud  Gibraltar  depend 

for 
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for  their  subsistence  on  external  sources  of  supply ;  and  those,  in 
time  of  \iur,  when  our  fleets  arc  large  and  garrisons  numerons, 
must  not  be  distant.  To  look  to  England  alone  for  a  supply  of 
fcMHiy  for  30,000  seamen  and  soldiers,  exclusive  of  the  inhabitants, 
would  he  most  dangerous,  and  might  be  fatal,  both  to  the  garrisom 
and  to  the  fleet.  We  will  adu>it,  however,  for  argument's  sake,  the 
{Kissibihty  of  a  regular  and  ample  supply  being  sent  out  frmn 
£iigland;  still,  a  plague  to  which  Malta  is  sulnect,  and  an  endemic 
sickness  which  fre(|ucntly  visits  Gibraltar,  mij^ht  render  those  sup- 
plies unavailable. 

The  places  whence  provisi<ins  are  usually  drawn,  in  time  of 
war,  are  the  Black  Sea,  the  Archipelago,  Egypt,  and  the  Barhary 
States.  'Hie  flrst  three  resources  failed  us  more  than  once  in  the 
course  of  the  late  long  and  arduous  struggle,  and  must  always  be 
liable  to  interruption  from  war  or  the  plague ;  but  the  States  of 
Barbury  failed  us  only  \>hen  they  were  themselves  suffering  under 
the  calaniity  of  famine.  Rarely  has  any  of  them  shewn  an  unwiU 
linpirss  to  afl'ord  us  supplies  of  cattle  and  corn,  or  to  furnish  our 
ihip!«  of  war  with  fresh  provisions,  free  of  all  duties,  whenever 
thry  ralird  at  nny  of  their  ports ;  even  when  at  war  with  Turkey, 
to  which  the  thiee  states  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  are,  no- 
minally at  least,  Pashalicks,  they  never  once  attempted  to  shut  their 
ports  against  ns.  In  vain  did  Buonaparte  dispatch  his  emissaries, 
distribute  his  bribrs,  employ  his  promises  and  his  thrcmts,  to  induce 
those  states  to  enter  into  his  views,  and  to  withhold  those  supplies, 
which,  he  well  knew,  would  have  been  the  first  step  towards  crip- 
pling our  fleet,  and  transferring  to  France  the  naval  superiority  m 
the  Mediterranean.  As  far,  then,  as  national  interests  are  concern- 
ed, it  would  be  an  act  of  madness  for  Great  Britain  to  ^oin  in  the 
holy  league  which  Sir  Sidney  Smith  and  his  foreign  friends  have 
been  projecting. — It  would  be  worse  than  madness — it  would  be 
nothing  short  of  a  direct  infringement  of  justice  aud  good  faith. 
Our  treaties  with  them  are  of  longer  standnig  than  with  any  other 
powor,  the  date  of  the  first  with  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli  being 
that  of  Itki'i,  aud  with  Morocco,  1721 ;  yet  diese  treaties,  generally 
S|>eiikitisf,  have  been  held  sacred  by  them.  Among  other  advan- 
tages which  Great  Britain  derives  from  these  treaties,  it  is  stipu* 
lated,  *  that  no  subject  of  His  Majesty  shall  be  bought  or  sold  or 
made  n  slave ;  not  even  if  taken  on  board  a  vessel  at  enmity  with 
those  states,  provided  he  be  a  passenger;  that  all  British  vessels  may 
frt-ely  pass  the  seas  without  any  search,  hindrance,  or  molestation, 
on  producing  a  pass  from  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admi- 
ralty ;  that  neither  the  goods  shall  be  seized,  nor  the  men  made 
slaves,  belonging  to  shipwrecked  vessels ;  and  that  our  ships  of  war 
shall  receive  provisions  at  the  several  ports,  free  of  duty :'— if,  at 

any 
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4ny  time,  any  of  those  stipulations  Itavo  been  violated  by  the  uu- 
^nilyand  piiatical  subjectA  of  tliose  sUlet,  immectiale  reparation  Las 
' tlwaya  been  made.  The  British  consuls  residing  at  their  puilij 
Irave  invariably  been  respected  ahove  those  of  any  other  power; 
^ibongh  we  have  heard,  indeed,  that  one  of  our  coiuauIs  at  Tangier 
dW^e  wrote  to  the  British  admiral  conimandin:;  at  Gibraltar,  re- 
,||iwetiiig  tliat  a  longer  flag  staff  might  be  sent  him  to  erect  befoiv 
£is  door,  and  stating  that  the  consulur  influence  in  the  dominions  of 
^Morocco  depended  chiefly  on  the  length  of  his  pole. 

Ciiptain  Croker,  however,  seems  to  have  discovered,  on  his  short 
'•istt  to  Algiers,  suflicient  grounds  to  justify  our  going  to  war  with 
tbuse  Mettfttablepirule;,''  infidels,' aud  oilier  hard  names  by  which 
•^  is  pleased  to  call  them.  We  think  difl'erently,  and  that  his 
diarges  ngainst  them  do  not  afford  a  jnstiliable  cause  of  war : 
1^ey  are  as  follow. — '  Some  Christian  slaves  were  taken  by  two 
^Igerine  pirates  Khich  preiumed  to  carry  English  coluurn,  and,  by 
ttduing,  decoyed  these  unhappy  beings  williin  their  reach  !'  Uthers 
!l>had  actually  been  made  slaves  while  under  English  passports,  and 
$vt  the  very  purpose  of  supplying  our  armies  with  grain.'  And 
jUsily,  ships  belongiDg  to  the  natives  of  Ponza  were  taken  by 
Ae  Atgerines, '  though  they  were  furnished  with  Engliah  passports, 
•WKllud  permission  to  wear  tlie  Briti&h  flag  :'  and  he  could  state,  he 
V^(  many  other  cases  '  in  which  the  honour  and  the  faith  of  the 
'BriUah  nation  have  been  most  notoriously  insulted  by  those  deleAs- 
JHe  pirates,  such  as  treating  tlie  passports  of'  her  governors  wUh 
ttfitempt,  &'c.'  We  are  willing  to  suppose  that  Captain  Croker 
9rol«  bis  letter  wiiile  on  shore  at  Algiers,  when  hrs  feelings  for 
Ihe  misery  of  his  fellow  creatures  got  the  better  of  his  judgment; 
Car  we  can  hardly  think  that  an  officer,  in  command  of  one  of  His 
'  Majesty's  ships  of  war,  can  be  ^noraot  that  every  maritime  power 
in  Europe  sanctions  its  oflicers  in  presuming  to  carry  any  colours 
ib^  please  :  they  may  decoy,  but  not  Jight  under  false  colours; 
(pd  we  dare  say  that  Captain  Croker  had  at  that  moment  a  set  of 
fotoun  of  all  nations  on  board  his  ship,  supplied  by  his  superiors. 
Ve  ii  e<|ually  informed,  we  doubt  nut,  that  the  only  passport  men- 
lioned  in-  the  several  treaties,  which  have  been  renewed  over  and 
over,  is  of  that  particular  kind  known  by  the  name  of '  a  Medil«f- 
twiean  pass ;'  that,  by  special  stipulation,  such  pass  shall  be '  under 
tiK  band  and  seal  of  His  Majesty,  or  whomsoever  he  shall  appoint 
IP  be  the  lord  high  admiral,  or  to  execute  the  office  of  lord  high 
.fdniral ;'  that  it  shall  be  of  a  particular  form ;  and  that  it  shall  b« 
'^*«n  only  '  to  the  subjects  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  King,  and 
-|o  »o  foreigners'  And,  in  order  to  prevent  abuses  or  fraudulent 
Innsfers  of  such  pass,  tlie  owner  or  master  of  each  vessel  is  bound, 
in  the  penalty  of  five  hundred  pounds,  to  return  the  said  pass  with- 
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in  three  years  to  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  Admiralty.  If, 
therefore,  the  Barbary  powers  are  fully  justified  in  carrying  false 
coK)urs  by  the  common  usages  of  war,  neither  are  they  guilty  of 
any  insult  *  to  tlie  honour  and  faith  of  the  British  nation/  in  disre- 
garding  the  passports  of  governors  or  consuls,  given  to  foreign  ve»* 
sels,  or  even  to  vessels  belonging  to  British  subjects ;  and  we  coik 
fess,  we  are  greatly  surprized  that  any  consul  or  governor  shotiM 
venture  to  give  any  such  pasi^ports,  in  direct  violation  of  treaties, 
and  thereby  endanger  the  lives,  liberty,  and  property  of  those  who 
are  credulous  enough  to  trust  to  them. 

2.  Whether  the  cause  of  humanity  would  be  benefited  by  direct 
hostilities  on  our  part,  and  whether  we  sliould  be  justified  on  tfam 
ground  in  joining  the  '  holy  league,'  is  a  part  of  the  queation  m 
which  we  cannot  hesitate  to  give  our  decided  negative.  If  any  dif« 
ference  of  opinion  existed  with  regard  to  the  policy  of  abolishing 
the  negro  slave  trade,  there  was  none  as  to  the  justice  of  the 
measure.  England  was  deeply  concerned  in  that  odious  traffic,  and 
it  was  fitting  therefore  that  England,  whose  regard  for  justice  and 
love  of  liberty  have  always  stood  pre-eminent  among  nations^ 
should  be  the  first  to  set  the  example  ;  to  do  all  in  her  power  to 
heal  the  wounds  which  she  had  contributed  to  inflict.  It  makes 
nothing  against  the  justice  of  the  measure,  that  the  result  of  the 
abolition  has  not  aiMwered  the  sanguine  expectations  of  its  warmesl 
advocates;  that  Africa  in  consequence  thereof  has  m*ade  no  pro* 
gress  in  civilization ;  that  the  slave  trade  is  still  carried  on  in  fiiU 
activity  and  with  increased  energy,  the  only  difference  being  in 
that  of  the  local  market ;  that,  instead  of  the  negro  slaves  being 
marched  from  Bambarra,  Tombuctoo,  and  Houssa,  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Senegal  and  Gambia  as  heretofore,  they  are  now  taken  the 
readier  route  to  those  of  the  Benin,  Bonney,  Calabar,  and  Cama* 
roon  rivers ;  where,  instead  of  being  put  on  board  a  well  regulated 
English  slave  ship,  regulated  bylaw,  and  navigated  by  men  not  wholly 
insensible  to  the  claims  of  humanity,  they  are  now  at  the  mercj 
of  an  unfeeling  set  of  brutes,  and  stowed  away  into  small  misera- 
ble foreign  hulks  like  so  many  bottles  in  a  wine  binn.'"'    These  con* 

*  Tliis  is  no  vague  assertion.  Captain  Fisher,  of  His  Majcstj^'s  ship  Eann,  captured 
in  March  last  off  Prince*!  Island,  a  Poitupuexe  brie,  on  her  passage  troni  Camaroon  to 
Babia,  of  140  tons  burthen,  with  nearly  600  slaves  on  board,  in  violation  of  the  treatj. 
In  the  short  run  of  eighty  leagues,  thirty  negroes  hod  died,  and  as  many  more  were  ia 
a  dying  state :  and  it  could  not  be  doubted,  that  hod  she  proceeded  on  her  passage  to 
Bahia  at  that  sickly  season,  when  beavy  rains  and  violent  tornadoes  are  almost  incea- 
aant,  the  whole  must  have  perished.  By  removing  a  great  part  of  tbero  into  the  Bann,- 
by  wholesome  food,  deanlmess,  and  medical  aid,  the  disease  was  subdued  ;  but  before 
the  ships  could  reach  Sierra  Leone,  forty-three  had  died  on  the  passage.  It  ii  a  fact* 
that  in  the  month  of  May  last,  upwards  of  sixty  foreign  armed  vessels  under  the  ^aniA 
flag,  from  the  Havannah,  arrived  at  the  moutlii  of  tna  abova  mentioned  rivers,  solely 
lor  the  purpose  of  taking  in  lUves. 
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nderBtiom  weigh  not  a  straw  agaliieit  the  juitice  of  the  measure, 
t||ough  they  may  be  coiisiifered  as  some  drawbuck  on  the  poiirif  of 
Ui  but  it  is  not  to  be  endured  ihiit  the  accredited  agents  of  Spain 
■nd  Portugal,  or  those  who  affect  lo  be  so,  should  presume  to  say 
thai  htc'iute  England  ubolislitd  the  Ntgro  slave  trade,  it  is  her 
.  duly  to  put  an  end  to  the  slavery  of  the  ft'hiies : — that  slie  should 
^Droil  herself  in  hoslililics,  and  Jighr  the  battles  of  those  giatujal 
twtions,  in  the  north  of  Africa,  that  they  may  undisturbedly  carry 
Ml  the  Black  slave  trade  in  the  south!  Others,  too,  who  never 
vented  »  murmur  against  the  tyranny  of  Buonaparte,  are  now 
•Bgerly  croaking  and  clamouring  against  England  for  not  '  dealing 
0}it  ihe  blow'  against  those  '  pirates  of  the  sea.'  It'  England  m  to 
be  coiiittilutcd  piruU'takt) -general,  she  had  belter  commence  with 
tne  Malaya  mid  Ladrones  of  China,  ^vho  plunder  her  ships  and 
IpurdeT  her  subjects  ;  the  Barbary  states  do  neither. 
'"Certainly,  if  the  quantum  of  individual  misery  was  to  determine 
^e  propriety  of  the  measure,  the  abolition  of  white  ulavery  would 

3 iturally  obtain  the  preference  over  that  of  the  blacks.  Christian 
aves,  from  their  education  and  habits,  are  more  the  objects 
ot  commiseration  than  (he  ignorant  and  unreflecting  Negro;  and 
Uie  sufferings  of  a  Cervantes  within  the  walls  of  «ii  Algeriae 
diingeoii,  may  be  supposed  to  outvieigh  the  mental  misery  of  * 
whole  cargo  of  Negroes — yet  Cervantes,  after  live  years  of  i>U- 
•ei}',  does  not,  in  '  Hie  Captive's  alorj,'  inspire  his  readers  with 
«^  great  degree  of  horror  at  the  treutmenl  of  Algeriiic  slaves. 
Keiiber  has  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  in  his  endeavours  to  excite  a  general 
fieelillg  of  hatred  in  the  powers  of  Europe  against  the  Barbary 
States,  succeeded  in  bringing  forward  any  thing  very  atrocious : 
W  documents  besides  consist  chiefly  of  anonymous  declamation,  and 
unauthenticated  assertion.  There  is,  however,  a  Mr.  Mckhior 
Oebri^  who  styles  himself  '  Kniglit  of  Si.  John  of  Jerusalem,' 
wlw  recounts  the  suflTeriags  which  he  underwent  in  Tunis,  and 
which  are  Uie  mure  extraordinary,  conhitlering  the  value  set  upon 
him  by  the  Bey, — namely,  one  hundred  skves,  or  one  liuiidied 
diou^id  francs  :  but  we  suspect  the  Knight  to  have  been  his  own 
appraiser. 

'  I  s«w  (he  says)  two  nephews  of  the  Dey  put  in  chuins  by  bis  order*. 
These  nnfnrlunaie  young  men,  confined  in  a  dismal  and  loalhstimc  pri- 
*on  for  M.-vcral  years,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  horrid  ireatment  tney 
endured,  ami  partly  in  cunsequence  of  unwholesome  fiHid  Hiid  iufcctiou* 
air.  hud  lust  the  human  figure  nnd  appeaimncc.  I  fancy  tliry  are  still 
prevent  to  my  *ight — tlieir  eyes  were  ferocious,  (beir  colour  li^"Ld — 
their  beards  reached  lo  their  waist,  iheir  arms  were  tiiilioreil,  their 
naita  indurated,  and  formed  like  the  ctaws  of  feline  animals; — in  short, 
they  were  tgemingly  no  longer  of  the  hiimnn  species, 
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..^  .....v-  >u  wiiridmw — they  darted  at  tab,  howKltg 
and  ruartng  more  hidcniuly  [hnn  wild  bcMls.  The  sight  hurruwed  up 
ply  very  iKiul,  and  chilled  my  blood  in  my  veins.' 

Tht-i  is  rant  that  would  scarcely  lie  loleraled  in  a  boarding-schot^ 
novel :  let  us  look  tu  facts;  and  we  shiill  tiiid  lliat  both  the  ill  Inat-  - 
tneiit,  and  the  numbers  of  Christiiin  slaves,  liave  been  rgregiously 
exaggerated.  By  tlie  '  Narrative,'  we  are  informed  that  the  aUves  , 
atTripob  are  chiefly  Maltese,  old  and  infirm;  and  '  it  is  a  great 
alleviation  to  our  feeling%  on  thiir  account,  to  see  lliem  easy  aiid 
well  dressed;  anil  so  far  from  wearing  chains,  as  cnplivei  do  in 
most  otiier  places,  they  are  here  perfectly  al  liberty.'  (p.  341). — 
Mr.  Mac^ll  says,  that  slaves  in  Tunis  are  not  ill  treated,  '  they 
are  either  tept  about  the  houses  of  their  masters  in  a  domestic 
capacitv,  or  put  out  to  m  urk  at  such  trades  as  they  have  been  bccur- 
tomcdto;  and  they  arc  sehlum  punished,  unless  they  have  com- 
inhted  some  ofTencu.  Many  are  employed  in  the  gardens  of  th<ir 
masters,  and  some  are  permitted  to  serve  in  the  houses  of  Clins- 
tiaos,  who  are  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Bey.  If  sick,  an 
hospital  is  provided  for  them.  They  are  well  fed,  tliough  not 
sumptuously;  and  they  are  clothed,  particularly  if  thev  belong 
to  affluent  persons,  sometimes  even  in  a  rich  and  gaudy  st^le.' 
(p.  80.)  '  As  to  slavery  iu  Morocco,' (says  Col.  Keatince,  a  gentle- 
man we  do  not  profess  always  tu  understand,)  '  as  it  is  redecmei) 
from  afar,  when  occasion  calls  for  it,  so  it  is  very  slightly  inflicted 
when  at  hand.  As  to  any  labour  undergone,  it  does  nut  deserve 
die  name.' — (p.  250.)  Lempriere,  a  mora  intelligent  traveller  in 
Morocco,  says, '  To  the  disgrace  of  Europe,  tlie  Moors  treat  their 
■laves  widi  humanity,  employing  ibem  in  looking  after  their  gar- 
dens and  in  the  domestic  duties  of  their  houses.'  None  of  these 
accounts  (with  the  exception  of  Macgill's)  are  drawn  from  epheme- 
ral visitors. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Christian  slaves  are 
Eubject  to  much  harsh  treatment,  and  especially  in  Algiers  :  but  no 
Englishman  has  been  made  a  slave  ;  and  before  we  go  out  of  the 
way  to  seek  for  objccta  of  misery  abroad,  it  would  be  wise  and  hu- 
mane to  relieve  tliose  vthich  we  have  at  home.  One  would  think  that 
tlie  general  distress  in  the  agricultural  and  inanufucluring  classes — 
the  Slate  of  the  poor — the  prisons — the  hospitals  and  mad  houses — 
would  supply  us  with  abundant  objects  to  relieve  the  plethora  of 
philanlhropy  with  which  we  seem  to  be  bursting ;  but  the  truth  is 
lliat,  with  all  our  humanity,  we  are  a  strange  and  a  whimsical  people 
— at  the  moment  it  is  avowed  that  tlie  churches  of  the  melropulis  are 
iiisi4fGcient  to  hold  une-tweDliclh  part  of  the  inhabitants,  we  are 
subBcribing  money  to  build  a  church  fur  the  Dunes  at  Copenhagen. 

In 
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In  one  respect  ihe  situation  of  the  Christian  slave  is  preferabls 

Etbat  uT  the  Negro;  he  is  not  dei>nved  of  hope;  his  deliverance 
pends  entirely  on  his  friends  or  his  country  ;  his  ransom  is  sel- 
m,  if  ever,  refused :  it  is,  in  fact,  the  great  object  of  his  cap- 
ture and  detention ;  and  tf  it  be  degrading  in  those  \^ho  submit  to 
it,  and  inhumati  in  those  who  demand  it,  both  parties  may  plead  tlis 
ancient  Gxaniple  of  Europe,  where  it  was  adopted,  no  doubt,  with 
the  view  of  mitigating  the  horrors  of  var;  and  if,  in  later  times,  tha 
practice  has  been  discontinued,  it  was  not  humanity  bill  policy  that 
dictated  tlie  measure.  In  a  connlry  where  nnirder  may  be  com- 
pensated by  a  pecuniary  tine,  and  where  the  price  of  blood  ii 
iixed,  it  was  natural  that  the  prisoner  should  also  have  his  price; 
and  we  confess  ourselves  to  be  among  the  number  of  those  who 
should  lament  any  measure  tliat  would  deprive  the  captive  of  the 
benefit  of  ramnm. 

fc  The  abolition  of  Christian  slavery  in  Morocco,  by  the  present 
Kmperor,  so  far  from  being  any  alleviation  to  suffering  humanity, 
%u  proved  most  fatal  to  iFle  unfortunate  shipwrecked  mariners  on 
tTiat  coast,  'riie  Arabs,  finding  them  no  longer  of  any  value,  instead 
of  taking  tliem  as  before  lo  court,  where  they  received  so  much  a 
head,  now  put  them  to  death,  or  march  them  into  the  interior,  and 
«ell  them  as  slaves  lo  their  countrymen ;  and  the  robbers  of  Algiers, 
""unia,  or  Tripoli,  are  not  likely  lo  Ireat  their  captives  with  more 
iinanily  when  no  longer  saleable. 

The  greatest  number  of  slaves,  taken  by  the  Barbary  powers  of 
ie  years,  consists  of  Sardinians,  Neapolitans  and  Sicilians;  who,  on 
their  part,  be  it  remembered,  make  slaves  oflhe  Africaos  whenever 
they  can  take  them.  An  exchange  of  prisoners  is  seldom  effected; 
for  the  Moors,  though  thev  bold  themselves  far  superior  to  Chris- 
tians, generally  demand  two,  and  sometimes  four  or  five  Mahome- 
dans  for  one  Christian ;  tbcir  great  object  being,  in  fact,  to  obtain 
mojiey  for  their  ransom.  It  i*  ihua  in  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment to  which  the  unfortunate  captives  belong,  or  of  their  friends, 
almost  at  any  time,  to  procure  their  release;  and  it  is  obviously  ihs 
interest  of  those  who  hold  them,  to  preserve  rallier  than  destroy 
tbem.  But  Mr.  Mucgill  asserts,  ihat  the  King  of  Naples  adds  in- 
sult to  the  misery  of  those  who  ask  his  interference !  '  If  an  unfortu- 
nate female  throw  herself  at  his  feet,  in  behalf  of  the  father  of  iier 
family  in  slavery,'  he  b  said  to  answer  by  demandhig,  '  if  she  cannot 
find  another  husband  as  good  as  he  V  And  an  miforiunaie  husband, 
imploring  the  ransom  of  his  wife,  is  answered  in  the  same  unpriti- 
Hpled  manner,  'What!  are  women  so  scarce  in  my  dominions?' 
Tbis  atrocious  charge,  fabricated  in  utter  ignorance  of  llie  character 
of  the  prince  whom  it  so  wantonly  calumniates,  is  duringly  circu- 
lated against  him  at  a  moment  when  he  has  just  completed  the  raii- 
L  2  som, 
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torn,  throu^b  Loid  E%iiiouih,  of  not  Ins  than  a  thousand  Sicilian! 
and  Neapolitan**,  at  tlie  rale  of  a  lhu«isatid  doiiars  a  bead ;  Toltinta- 
rilv  tendered  b\  bim  for  their  rt lease. 

'lliis  readiuetf ,  on  the  part  of  the  Barbary  States,  of  admitting 
their  prisoners  to  ranfoni,  %iould  lead  to  a  belief  that  the  accouoti 
ef  thtrir  ill  treatment  have  btm  ereatly  exa|;gerated  by  those  who, 
liLe  Captain  Croker  and  Mr.  Mac^ll*  have  no  other  informatioD 
than  M  hat  they  may  pick  up  at  a  C4>n^u^s  dinner.  Some,  it  is  true, 
are  made  to  lalx>ur  at  tlie  public  laorks,  others  are  hired  bj 
individual,  and  others  again  (and  tliisis  the  wor^t  lot  of  all)  are 
made  Mibjcct  to  the  brutal  pa>5ioii5  of  the  ruling  powers  ;  but  that 
little  value  is  attaclicd  to  their  labour  may  be  inferred  from  Captain 
Crt'ker's  o^n  <^tatement,  re5pecting  the  tiAO  Messieurs  Tereoi, 
who  are  |  ermitttd  to  live  under  the  protection  of  the  Consul, '  on 
condition  that  they  pay  a  dollar  per  month  for  not  workii^  in  the 
niine^.*  'Hie  price  of  this  indulgence,  it  must  be  confessed,  is 
reaM)nabie  cMiougb ;  but  those '  mines,*  we  believe,  have  no  existence; 
perhaps,  lie  means  the  quanies.  It  is,  ml  doubt*  an  act  of  great  inhu- 
manity to  compel  men,  vihom  tlie  fortune  of  war  has  thrown  into 
the  hands  of  their  enemies,  to  hard  labour;  but  what  shall  be  said 
of  that  miscreant  \%  bo,  under  the  mask  of  friendship,  kidnapped  the 
Sjmniards  from  the  defence  of  tlieir  own  country,  and  forced  them 
to  labour  in  the  mud  banks  of  the  Scheldt,  and  the  quarries  of 
Cherbouq; !  the  humanity  of  'he  philanthropists,  mho  are  now  cla- 
mouring so  loudly  in  our  domestic  as  well  as  fore^  journals,  then 
slept  as  sweetly  aiul  as  soundly  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  to  dis- 
turb its  repose,  lliat  the  bread  furnished  to  the  imfortunate  slaves, 
by  the  Algeriues,  is  *  black  and  execrable'  may  be  granted:  but  it 
is  not  worse  than  the  '  black  and  execrable*  brnd  eaten  bj  the  Rus- 
sian Si>ldier;  and  as  to  tlieir  confinement,  of  which  Captain  Croker 
complains,  had  we  not  at  one  time  70,000  Frenchmen  confined  in 
hulks  or  in  prisons:  in  one  single  building  not  less  than  8000  per- 
sons,— a  number  three  times  greater  than  the  whole  of  theChrisUan 
slaves^  in  all  the  Barbary  states  together.  But  Captain  Croker 
seems  not  to  be  aware  that  there  was  a  reason  for  shutting  them  up 
when  he  made  his  appeaniKe.  By  the  11th  article  of  the  trea^ 
with  Algiers,  it  is  $ti|Hilated,  that  on  the  arrival  of  any  of  Hb  Ma- 
jesty*s  ships,  public  proclamation  shall  be  made,  in  order  that  all  the 
Christian  slaves  may  be  secured:  after  which,  should  any  of  them 
escape  on  board  such  ships,  they  can  neither  be  demanded,  nor 
any  ransom  be  required  for  them. 

If,  however,  the  treatment  of  Christian  prisoners,  or  slaves, 
were  more  harsh  than  it  is,  what  has  England  to  do  with  it^  that 
the  must  atatid  foremost  as  the  avenging  power,  and  sacrifice  her 
ieamen  lo  ttwt  her  humanity  towards  Sardmians,  Sicilians,  and 
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Tiolated ;  if  the  Dey  of  Algiers  lias  not  only  refused  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  other  two  Stales,  in  renouncing  the  practice  of 
m.-iking  Christian  slaves,  but  in  the  very  moment  that  he  was  sign- 
ing the  most  solemn  treaties,  '  in  the  name  of  God  Almighty,' 
treacherously  sent  off  his  orders  for  the  maiisacre  of  Bona,  then 
indeed  England  has  been  insulted,  and  vie  can  understand  ihe  nature 
of  the  armament  said  to  be  preparing  for  the  Mediterranean.  'Die 
(juestion  then  is  no  longer  whether  England  shall  waste  her  blood 
and  treasure  in  an  idle  crusade,  for  the  benefit  of  foreigners;  she  is 
imperatively  called  upon  to  avenge  the  insult  offered  tolier  own  flag; 
and  alone  we  trust  she  will  avenge  it.  The  Hag  which  has  main- 
tained  its  superiority  in  the  Mediterranean  against  the  fleets  of 
France  and  Spain  requires  no  assistance  to  humble  the  Barbary 
powers.  At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  believe  that  Algiers  is  in  so 
fiefenceless,  or  the  people  in  so  ignorant  n  state,  that  the  one 
might  be  destroyed  and  the  otiier  humbled  by  two  sail  of  the  line, 
as  Lord  Cochrane  is  said  to  have  asserted  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  old  King  of  Prussia  said  that  he  sometimes  ventured 
to  launch  itii  memongt  politique,  though  sure  to  be  detected  within 
four  and  twenty  hours,  because  it  worked  its  efFrcls  in  the  mean  time- 
On  this  occasion  it  ref|iiired  not  a  moment  to  contradict  the  un- 
founded assertion — yet  it  remained  uncontradicted  1  *  Whosoever 
knows  Algiers,"  Buys  Sir  Wm.  Monson,  '  cannot  be  ignorant  of 
the  strength  of  it.'  The  truth  is,  if  well  defended,  it  is  almost  im- 
pregnable ;  and  the  man  who  affects  to  speak  lightly  of  bringing  a 
squadron  in  line  abreast  of  a  connected  series  of  works  mounting 
Hioie  than  300  pieces  of  heavy  cannon,  and  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  them,  is  woefully  ignorant,  or  wilfully  wishes  to  deceive. 
But  to  represent  an  enterprtze  as  easy,  is  a  sure  way  to  increase 
public  indignation  against  the  ofticer  emploj-ed  to  cnndurt  it,  in  casa 
of  failure  ; — in  the  present  instance,  however,  even  a  failure  would 
escape  censure. — But  we  are  generally  too  apt  to  hold  cheap  an  un- 
tried enemy.  Our  miuistera  of  1 806  thought  tlie  Dardanelles  de- 
fenceless, and  the  people  ignorant,  till  they  heard  of  its  disas- 
trous issue ;  but  the  admiral's  report  of  the  granite  shot,  weighing 
800  pounds,  which  cut  the  mnin-ninst  of  the  Windor  Castle  in  two,* 
must  have  confounded  the  precious  projectors  of  thai  ill-fated  ex- 
pedition, had  they  not  been  driven  from  the  helm  before  it  reached 
this  country-, 

'  II  wu  Mid  thkt  the  galliint  adiiiird  kIu>  coinmuidEd  an  llui  mriiwnble  eipr- 
dition  brougtit  home  two  of  iheu  (nip^irt,  (o  place  as  cB|Hial]  ou  (he  piUnrt  of  hii 
lodge  gale  ;  to  uiK  uf  ivliir.h  Jie  gave   ihc   niuac  a(  Sriiui  and  tn  Ihc  oibet   ibM  ut 
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The  Algerines  too  have  mortars  and  stone  shot  of  a  similar  kind, 
and  Turks  nnd  renegadoes  to  manage  them ;  some  of  them  men  oi 
rank  and  talent,  (members,  probably,  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,) 
m'bo,  having  disgraced  the  one  and  mi:»applicd  the  other,  have 
been  forced  to  fly  to  the  shores  of  Africa  from  the  ofiended 
laws  of  their  own  country.  With  all  this,  we  are  not  appre- 
hensive about  the  result  of  an  English  squadron  before  Al- 
giers, though  the  history  of  the  attcmplb  made  against  it  is  not 
very  encouraging.  Charles  V.  having  taken  the  Goleta  before 
Tunis,  and  released  SO,0(X)  slaves,  next  tried  his  hand  on  Algiers, 
and  after  the  loss  of  as  many  of  his  men,  as  he  had  rt-lea-sed  slaves 
at  Tunis,  was  glad  to  make  peace  on  any  terms.  Of  the  foroitdable 
army  employed  on  this  expedition,  '  Many/  says  his  elegant  his- 
torian, '  perished  io  the  battle,  more  in  the  retreat,  and  the  re- 
mainder returned  into  Spain  covered  with  infamy.*  He  might 
have  added  to  his  list  of  disasters,  that  15  ships  of  war,  140  trans- 
ports, and  8000  men  were  destroyed  by  the  elements.  Philip  II. 
was  equally  unfortunate  in  his  attempts  on  Algiers. 

Tlje  most  that  could  be  hoped  for  is  the  destruction  of  the  town 
and  the  fleet :  but  Algiers  is  not  so  easily  destroyed ;  the  flat  roofed 
houses  are  all  built  of  stone,  almost  without  a  stick  of  wood,  and 
without  furniture ;  and  every  house  is  as  good  a  fortress  as  those 
of  Kosctta  and  Buenos  Ayres — names  too  disastrous  to  be  soon 
forgotten.  But  were  it  possible  to  lay  it  in  ashes,  even  that  would 
not  make  nmcli  impression  on  its  rulers ;  and  the  suflering  but 
resigned  Mussulman  would  resolve  it  all  into  the  *  will  of  God !' 
lA^hen  the  French  bombarded  Mogadore,  and  afterwards  aeot  to 
make  peace,  the  flrst  question  asked  by  the  emperor  of  the  am- 
bassador was,  how  much  money  the  eiipcdition  had  cost  them  ? — 
and  on  being  informed,  he  observed  to  the  ambassador,  that  for  haif 
that  sum  he  would  have  levelled  the  town  to  its  foundations! 

So  says  Keatinge — but  tlie  story  Vtras  flrst  told  of  the  Dey 
of  Algiers,  when  Louis  XIV.  threatened  to  lay  that  place  in 
ashes.  Tell  him,  says  the  Dey,  to  send  me  half  the  money  it 
would  cost,  and  I  will  do  it  for  hiu  more  effectually. — When 
the  (;3binet  of  James  I.  determined  to  shew  our  naval  prowess, 
bv  an  attack  on  Algiers,  that  able  and  intelligent  statesman,  Sir 
William  Monson,  vehemently  opposed  it,  as  a  rash  and  ill-founded 
expedition;  urging  that,  instead  of  raising  the  reputation  of  the 
British  arms,  it  would  only  contribute  to  render  them  ridiculous. 
Sir  Robert  Mansel,  however,  was  sent  with  a  squadron,  and  did 
nothing;  after  him,  a  fleet  went  for  the  same  purpose,  under 
Lord  Willotighby,  and  another  under  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  both  of 
%*hich,were  equally  unsuccessful. 

Tbc  success  of  Blake  (who  never  failed)  in  burning  the  Tunisian. 
»  fleet 
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fleet  at  the  Goleta,  was  ss  detrimental  to  our  Mediterranean  com- 
merce, as  the  failure  of  Maiisel.  The  irritatioii  produced  by  the 
attack  increased  tlie  number  of  row-bouts,  more  destructive  and 
move  certain  of  [Iteir  prey  than  laige  ligged  vessels.  In  fact,  the 
Mediterranean  sHainitd  \\itii  tliein,  uiid  they  were  not  over  scru- 

f ulcus  ill  their  disposal  of  lliu  prisoners.  In  IG83,  %vhen  the 
reuch  Adatind  Du  Quesne  bombarded  Algiers,  all  the  French 
, prisoners  in  the  place  were  butciie  rei],  and  the  Dey  committed 
tbe  inhumau  and  atrocious  act  of  binding  the  French  consul  to  the 
9]outh  of  s  uioriar,  and  firing  hiin  olf  against  the  bombarding 
^nadrun.  The  balance  of  the  account  tliertffore  has  not  been  in 
fflvour  of  humanity,  after  any  of  tlie  attacks  on  Algiers,  whether  si^C- 
;j^iiful  or  olher»ise. 

^  J.  Let  u.H  hijwcver  suppose  a  '  holy  alliance'  was  formed, and  that  bj 
aAs  efforts  ail  ihe  [owns  on  the  sea-cuast  were  tumbled  down  on  the 
Juads  of  their  unoffending  inbaluUikts ;  what  is  the  next  step  to 
^pe  taken  by  these  combined  friends  of  bnmanity  and  religion  ? 
^re  the  Christian  nations  lo  plant  colonies  along  the  coast, 
fiT  is  it  meant  to  replace  the  Tiirt  in  full  and  quiet  posses- 
^l^on  of  litem  ?  If  the  first  plan  should  be  adopted,  each  colonj 
.^l^ist  depend  for  its  subsistence  on  the  ulterior  immediately  behind 
^M,  which  is  filled  with  a  papulation  every  part  of  which,  excepting 
^{he  Jews,  hears  a  deadly  haticd  towards  Clirialians,  To  replace 
-•  3  Turk  seems  to  be  the  plan  of  the  *  Presidml  of  the  Society  of 
iii^lilB  liberators  of  0>e  Christian  Slaves  in  Africa  '  a  strange 
oiinatign,  it  must  be  owned,  of  a  crusade  fur  libeily  and  the 
kriilian  relij^ion  !  We  think,  however,  that  with  all  our  pliilon- 
tropy  and  qni.xoiisn),  tlic  sober  good  sense  of  those  who  have  de- 
livered England  from  tlie  most  peiilous  situation  in  whicli  she  was 
Jjfver  placed,  will  save  her  from  this  last  hnmiliating  step,  which 

K could  only  terminate  in  laying  the  naval  power  of  Great  Britain  in 
me  Mediterranean  at  ttie  feet  of  the  Grand  Signior,  as  a  present 
fH  a  sacritice  to  be  offered  up  to  France  at  some  future  war. 
^  Another  project,  worthy  of  those  enligbtentd  reformers  who 
^plui  couatitutions  for  all  the  governments  of  Europe  through  the 
— cdium  of  the  Rhenish  Mercury  and  the  Frankfort  Gazette,  is  to 
ihfone  tlie  Barbary  sovereigns,  erect  their  leriitorics  into  a 
istian  kingdom,  and  place  the  Prince  Royal  of  Elriiria  on  the 
^J^one,  to  be  guaranteed  to  liiin  by  the  great  powers  of  Europe. 
Jhis  indeed  is  a  precious  scheme,  a  fertile  source  of  human  misery, 
^f  endless  bloodtJied! 
^^,,  Difficulties  every  way  occur ;  nor  do  we  pretend  to  suggest  the 
^^leans  of  rcmoviug  them  ;  but  we  cannot  avoid  ibinking  that  the  con- 
^cessions  already  obtained  by  Lord  Exmouth  from  Iho  of  the  powers 
"fill  ultimately  load  to  a  better  order  of  things.  Jl^  as  it  would 
L  4  appwr, 
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appear,  ihe  Turkish  rabble  are  so  dissatisfied  with  the  declaraloiy 
abolition  of  piracy  by  the  Bev  of  Tunis  that  tfat-y  are  abandoning 
the  cntmlry,  and  carrying  off  the  shipping;  if  the  two  sovereigos 
of  Tripoli  and  Tunis,  who  are  uutives,  will  employ  their  own  peo- 
pie  in  offices  of  trust,  and  raise  their  armies  out  of  the  Mooridi 
population;  if  the  Grand  Signior  should  be  requiied  to  ab- 
solve them  frfiin  their  mere  nominal  ullegiance,  and  never  moio 
interfere  with  ihfir  concerns  ;  in  short,  if  they  could  be  constituted 
independent  governments,  under  native  princes,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  they  would  gradually  subside  into  more  industri- 
ous, commercial,  and  peaceable  communiliefl ;  and  the  tirst  step 
towards  this  desirable  end  would  be  that  of  prevailing  oti  them  to 
dismiss  every  Turk  and  renegado  from  their  employ.  Tlie  tw» 
states  above  mentioned  would  be  too  happy  to  accede  to  this;  mtid. 
if  the  Dey  of  Algiers  should  holdout,  let  him  be  treated,  as  be . 
deserves  to  be,  witlimit  mercy.  Under  such  an  arrangement  »• 
verily  believe  we  should  hear  no  more  of  their  pli  ncies  than  we  have 
(lone  of  late  years  of  the  Sallee  rovers,  once  so  formidable  to  ail  tbc 
commercial  nations  of  Europe. 

We  now  dismiss  the  political  part  of  the  question,  am!  gladly 
take  onr  leave  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith's  '  M^moire,'  and  Captain  Cro-  . 
ker'a  '  Letter.' — ^The  remaining  books,  w  hose  titles  we  have  placed  ■ 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  derive  au  interest  chiedy  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  :  of  the  countries  of  which  they  profeia  to  '. 
treat  they  contain  not  much  iufurmation;  but  they  dencribe  the  man- t 
ners  and  habits  of  the  present  race  of  people,  oppressed  as  they  are, 
but  not  humbled,  by  the  worst  of  all  possible  governments,  and  a 
despotism  which  readies  from  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic,  and  from 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  great  desert  of  Sahara. 

Tlie  most  curious  and  by  far  the  most  iuterestinj;  of  them  is  this  ■■ 
'  Narrative  of  a  Ten  Years'  Residence  at  Tritwli.'  [l  consists  of 
letters  written  during  that  period  byasister-in-law  of  Mr.Tully,  th« 
British  consul,  between  ^^  hose  family  and  that  of  the  bashaw  there  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  the  closest  intimacy.  As  a  proof  of  thai  intimacy, 
it  is  mentioned  in  the  preface  thai,  when  the  consul  was  undei  the  ne- 
cessity cf  repairing  to  England  for  a  short  time,  the  bashaw,  and 
Liila  (or  lady)  Hallnma,  his  principal  queen,  entreated  him  to  leave 
his  two  daughters  undertheirprotectton  until  his  return,  assuring  him  ' 
that  nothing  should  be  wunting  to  render  them  happy;  that  they  > 
should  consider  them  as  bhil-el-hled — daughters  of  the  land — ana 
guard  them  as  their  own  children;  and  that  neither  their  religion 
nor  manners  should  be  in  the  smallest  degree  interfered  with,  during 
the  abeence  of  their  parents.  The  writer  of  ibe  letters  and  her  two 
nieces,  being  constant  visitors  to  the  female  part  of  the  bashaw's  r»>  , 
mily,  and  in  habits  of  friendly  interccvrse  with  them,  leavca  no  roonk  • 
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(o  doubt  ^eautheiiticity  of  llie  events  and  Iranaactinn**,  however  ex- 
traordiiiarji,  related  therein.  Whether,  as  ihey  now  sland,  they  are 
genuine  ietiers,  actually  *rilten  by  the  author  to  her  friends,  may 
perhaps  admit  of  some  doubt;  but  the  inurtilicial  manner  in  ^thich 
tfaey  are  composed,  the  many  funllsin  grammar,  the  constant  recur- 
rence of  the  lady-like  vulgarism,  fiiif  for  lie,  und  other  defecti 
which  we  could  mention,  strongly  mark  Uiem  aa  original.  All  [hat 
Mems  to  have  been  added  is  a  few  unimportant  notes  which  might 
just  as  well  have  been  omitted. 

Col.  Keatiiige's  book  refers  lo  MBS,  the  year  next  to  that  in 
which  the  'Narrative'  commences.  In  that  year  Mr.  Payne  was 
sent  in  the  capacity  of  consul-general  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  the 
iSroperor  of  Morocco,  and  Colonel  Keatinge  was  of  his  suite  ;  v:.hy 
he  has  delayed  his  publication  for  thirty  years,  he  fairly  wunis  hia 
Rider  not  to  inquire — '  he  won't  condescend  (he  says)  to  gratify  his 
Curiosity ;  and  he  may  rest  satisfied  with  the  certain  advuiilRge  he  has 
obtained  from  procrastination— rerfut^inw  P  lliirtj  years,  however, 
bsve  not  sweated  him  down  even  to  a  moderate  size.  His  portly 
^arto  of  620  pages,  besides  some  thirty  plates,  (we  shall  not  call 

t^emengravings,)  may  still  maintnin  a  competition  with  the  learned 
butcfi man's  book — dikmalledinsheese.  We  suspect,  indeed,  very 
Strongly,  from  some  nibblings  upon  the  French  revolution,  the  war 
Spain,  and  the  learned  dtaquisitton  about  the  Neplunean  and  Hut- 
toiiinn  theories,  ihal,  instead  of  wasting,  it  lias  swelled  under  his 
lunds.  during  the  last  thirty  years.  We  have  only  examined  ihat 
^rt  (perhaps  about  one  third)  which  relales  to  Morocco,  and  we 
were  heartily  lii^  of  wariing  thruugh  it:  long  periods  of  half  a 
page   tilled  with  antecedents  which   relate  to  nothing ;  irrelevant 

Earcntlieses ;  worfg'lhat  are  neither  English,  Scotch,  nor  Irish ; 
roLen  sentences;  *rtaysterions  allusions;  and  an  affected,  para- 
|i(irastica)  mode  of  expressing  the  most  simple  ideas — make  this 
Mrange  production  nearly  as  unintelligible  as  liie  Sibylline  leaves. 
In  the  midst  of  digressions,  disputatious,  and  dogmata,  we  now  and 
then,  however,  get^s  fact, — for  instance,  the  small  river,  we  are 
told,  which  divides  Ssllce  from  Mogadore,  is  also  the  boundary  b&- 
hteen  the  hares  and  rabbits,  both  of  which  are  very  plentiful 
npoii  its  bank% — but  no  hares  on  the  north  side,  no  rabbits  on  the 
■Otith. — (vol.ii.  p.  ;J9.) — A  dromedary,  we  are  informed,  is  the 
offgpring  of  two  camels  ;  when  iirst  dropped,  it  is  not  known 
whether  it  be  a  camel  or  a  dromedary  ;  but  if  it  sleep  without 
waking  nine  days,  then  it  is  sure  tu  be  a  dromedary. — (p.  17-) — 
We  should  like  to  know  what  sort  of  an  animal  the  oflTspring  of  two 
dromedaries  is. — Another  phenomenon  in  natural  histor}',  equally 
|Mw,  and  if  possible  more  curious,  is,  that '  of  three  whelps  which 
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the  lioness  litters,  two  always  die :'  nor  is  this  all ;  after  some  sage 
reflections  on  ihe  *  balances  of  Providence/  and  the  *  harmon}'  of 
nature/  it  is  observed,  that  '  such  is  the  tprce  of  instinctive  venera- 
tion, a  flea  w  ill  not  trespass  on  a  lion's  skin  :'  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  about  the  lion  and  the  horse,  for  whicli  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  p.  43,  vol.  ii. 

Mr.  Margin  happened  to  go  from  Malta  to  Tunis  on  a  mercan- 
tile speculation ;  and  having  picked  up  a  little  chit-chat  respect- 
ing the  coimtry,  among  the  consuls,  merchants,  and  brokers,  it 
appeared  to  him  '  to  be  a  duty  incumbent  on  the  subjects  of  his 
Majesty'  to  write  a  book  for  the  general  benefit.  Mr.  ^Macgill 
is  a  plain  spoken  man,  who  having  faithfully,  no  doubt^  set  doHii 
what  he  heard,  has  made  up  the  rest  from  what  he  read  in  the 
*  Universal  Hibtory,'  or  the  Scotch  *  Encyclopaedia.' 

1  he  p!eai<iure  wtiich  a  scholar  derives  from  treading  the  classic 
ground  of  Greece  and  Rome,  is  associated  w  ith  the  painful  recol- 
lection of  what  thty  once  were,  and  embittered  by  tlie  degraded 
condition  of  the  people,  and  the  mutilated  state  of  the  public  edi- 
fices. Yet  de(;raded  and  dilapidated  as  they  are,  Athens  and  Kome 
still  remain,  Greeks  and  Romans  still  exist,  and  lliose  noble  monu- 
ments of  arts  and  literature  which  liave  escaped  destruction,  will 
continue  to  attest  their  renow  n  to  tlie  end  of  time.  Far  otherwise  has 
been  tlie  fate  of  a  city  perhaps  as  ancient,  as  wealthy,  and  as  popu- 
lous as  either  of  them.  Not  a  trace  of  Cai  lliage,  its  inhabitants,  its 
goverrnuent  so  hi;;hly  extolled  by  Aristotle  ;  not  a  vestige  of  its 
former  splendour,  not  eten  a  remnant  of  its  own  records,  or  its 
language,  has  survived  the  common  w  reck ;  tlu  ir  ijf^proach  alone  ad- 
heres to  their  miserable  successors,  to  whom  t^e  Punicajides  is, 
perhaps  with  far  more  justice,  still  appHed.  -£tH.  dreadful  impre- 
cations of  their  eternal  enemy,  the  Romai)||r  have  been  strictly 
fultilled  against  this  devoted  city.  In  vain  does  the  imiuisitive  tra- 
^velier  ^^eek,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tunis,  for  the  triple  wall  with 
its  lofty  towers,  whose  capacious  chambers  contained  stalls  for 
three  hundred  elephants,  and  stables  for  foyt^^bousand  horses, 
with  lodgings  for  a  numerous  army — in  vain  does  he  look  for  tluxse 
safe  harbours  and  sheltered  receptacles — for  those  two  thousand 
ships  of  war  and  three  thousand  transports  which  carrietl  Hamilcar 
and  his  warriors  against  Syracuse ;  a  few  remains  of  the  public  cis- 
terns and  the  common  sewers,  arc  all  that  is  left  to  point  out  where 
Carthage,  with  its  700,000  inhabitants,,  once  stood.  That  com- 
merce, which  raised  them  to  a  pitch  of  wealth  and  glory  unequalled 
in  their  day,  is  now  dwindled  to  a  few  armed  vessels  and  row- 
boats  employed  solely  in  rapine  and  plunder;  and  that  manly 
republican  fceedom,  which  so  succesiifuUy  resisted  ever)[  attempt 
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kt  the  ettlabli aliment  uf  tjmmiy,  ia  now  sunk  into  the  lowest  and 
Biosl  abject  stute  uf  slavery. 

TIk  Kuiiians,  wlio established  iheir  colonies  on  the  ruins  of  Car- 
thage, were,  in  llieir  turn,  overlhromi  by  llie  VuiidaU,  the  Vandals 
by  the  Greeks  of  ihe  Eastern  empire,  the  Greeks  by  ihe  Arabs  or 
Saracens,  whose  ra|)id  and  irresistible  arms  under  ihc  Calijihs  had 
Coai[>l«te(l  the  conquest  of  Africa  uliuiit  the  end  of  the  seventh  ceii* 
tury.  The  H|)irit  of  enihusiascn  which  guided  the  sword  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Maliouiet,  was  a  volcano  whose  ticry  torrent  destroyed 
Vbat  it  couid  not  change.  In  Africa  it  seeuia  to  have  changed 
every  thing ; — Tiomans,  VandnU,  Greeks,  tjiaths — with  their  several 
languages,  laws,  religion,  and  literature — have  all  disappeared ;  and 
ihe  iccoUifclioii  of  the  most  powerful  of  tbcni  is  preserved  only  by 
tbeir  descentlauts  under  the  name  of  ItoMi,  as  a  term  of  reproach 
%U  Christians  uf  all  nations. 

*  Froul  Tunis  westward  to  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  throughout 
ihe  whole  of  the  Morocco  empire,  scarcely  a  tiace  of  llie  Roman 
Cokmies  remuius :  but  at  Tripoli  and  from  tbeuce  to  the  eastward, 
■long  Uie  coast  of  the  Grealer  Syrles,  and  parti<;ulariy  at  Lebida, 
ibe  ancient  Leptis  Magna,  are  many  splendid  and  magnificent 
^tmnains  of  aqueducts  and  ampliitlieatres.  Large  shafts  of  cohimiis, 
.  each  of  a  single  piece  from  eighteen  inches  to  four  feet  in  diameter, 
'WUliense  remains  of  frizes  and  architraves  of  porphyry,  granite,  and 
avrble,  lie  strewed  on  the  snndy  plains  of  Lebida.  IVagments  of 
flatuary  bave  also  been  discovered,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  work  of 
Kt  worth  the  digging  out,  can  be  expected. — Our  knowledge  of 

tis  interesting  coast  from  Cape  Uoii  to  Alenaodria  is  very  imper- 
Cl,sttU  more  so  that  of  the  interior.  Not  even  tlie  latitudes  and 
longitudes  of  a  single  cape  or  headland  bave  been  determined  with 
afkj  degree  of  accuracy. 

f  From  the  little  which  is  known  of  the  interior,  we  collect  that 
llM  general  face  of  the  country,  tlie  climate  and  natural  productions, 
ifK  pretty  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  Southern  Afiica,  will)  llie 
nMdij^  of  many  valuable  articles  lliat  have  been  introduced  from 
■^gypt  and  the  East — as  the  camel,  llie  dromedary,  die  horse,  in  the 
%Saial — the  date,  the  Gg,  the  olive,  and  the  argan  (eleudendron), 
11. die  vegetable  kingdom.  The  inhabitants  have  black  cattle  and 
,'itroad  tailed  sheep  in  great  plenty  ;  wheat  and  barley,  yielding, 
^■^tfiout  manure,  most  abundant  crops;  poultry  and  pigeons  very 
l^meroUB,  and  bees  producing  the  finest  liuncy.  All  the  Iruila  of 
'^iiu'ope  and  Asia,  of  the  temperate  nud  tropical  clini!iti.'s,  dirive 
Itqualiy  welt.  Forest  trees  are  the  only  species  of  the  vegetable 
world  that  do  not  obtain  their  usual  growth,  and  these  iire  chieBy 
fontiusdto  the qucrcussuber and  ilex,  thuia,  mimosa,  cedar,  walnut, 
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numerous  sIrtrBinj  sent  forth  in  ever;  direction,  fertilizes  tlie 
and  the  perpetual  snow  on  its  summit  tempers  the  summer  ' 
and  gives  a  freshness  to  the  climate  unknown  in  must  patis  oftbe 
world.  The  highest  peak  of  Alias,  which  is  behind  the  city  of 
Morocco,  has  been  estimated,  from  ihe  jwint  at  which  perpetual 
snow  lies,  at  12,000  feel.  'ITie  resources  of  a  such  a  country, 
the  hands  of  an  intelligent  and  industrious  people,  would  be 
caiculrtble;  the  Roman  colonies  of  Africa  were  in  fact  consii 
as  the  granaries  of  the  empire. 

The  inhabitant*  are  principnlly  composed  of  two  great  and 
tinct  classes,  the  lierehhert  ^nd  the  Arahs,  from  the  latter  of  wbi 
and  their  descenditnts,  occasionally  mixed  with  Europeans  and 
groes,  is  formed  the  great  mass  of  the  population  generally, 
improperly,  known  by  the  name  of  Moors.     Add  to  these  the  Ji 
and  the  Negroes,  the  Chrbliau  slaves  and  renegadues,  and  we  hi 
all  the  component  parts  of  the  present  population  of  the  Barbai 
slates.     \V  hether  this  population  may  amount  to  fifty  or  fifteen  mil 
lions  is  not  at  all  known  j  but  the  latter  is  probably  nearest  the 
mark.*   Il  is  with  them,  '  a  oin  against  God'  to  number  the  people. 

The  Berebfien,  Braebers,  or  Barbars,  are  unquestionably  the  de- 
scendants either  of  the  Carth-.igininn  colonists,  or  of  the]ieople  who 
preceded  them,  who,  having  op|>OHed  but  a  feeble  resistance  to  the 
Romans,  retired  to  the  fastnesses  of  the  mounlains,  from  nhich 
they  kept  up  a  desultory  warfare  upon  the  successors  of  Mahomefe^ 
thus  secluded,  they  have  preserved  a  language  totally  different  eiti  ™ 
from  the  Roman  or  the  Arubic.  Their  name,  borrowed,  uGlL 
bon  has  observed,  from  the  Latin  provincials  by  liie  Arabian  C(M)^' 
ijuerors,  has  justly  settled  as  a  local  denomination  (  Hitrhary)  along 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  and  is  found  in  the  linrabras  who 
dwell  on  the  confines  of  Upper  Eaypt.-f-  This  original  people  inhabll 
all  the  mountainous  tracts  branchnig  from  the  lofty  chains  of  Atlas, 
from  itj4  most  eastern  limits,  down  to  the  river  Suz.    Jacksojfhas 
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supposed  (be  Shilltilis  of  Suae  lo  be  a  distinct  race,  hnving 
guage  ireculiiirto  themselves;  but  Mr.  Dupiiis,  the  British 
consul  at  Mogadure,  says,  and  hia  authoiil)'  is  more  tu  be  depended 
on,  ibai  they  are  a  branch  of  Berebbers,  and  iheir  language  a  dia- 
lect of  tliat  spoken  by  that  race,  'flie  Guaiiches,  who  peopled 
the  Canary  Islands,  were  Berebbers,  and  spoke  Uie  same  language. 
1'hey  are  described  as  an  athletic,  bardy,  and  enterprising  people, 
very  patient  of  hunger  und  fatigue,  of  rfgular  and  liund>oine  fea- 
tures, but  of  a  ferocious  expression.  One  remarkable  f<;ature 
which  characterizes  all  the  Berebber  tribes  is  a  scantiness  of  beard, 
consisting  of  a  few  straggling  bnirs  on  the  upper  lip,  and  a  small 
tuft  on  the  cliin :  their  u  hole  dress  consists  of  a  woollen  jacket 
without  sk'eves,  leaving  the  arm.')  naked  and  free,  and  a  pair  of  trow- 
eers.  They  arc  almost  universally  rubbers,  and  commit  all  manner 
of  excesses  on  the  unbappy  traveller  who  falls  into  their  clutches, 
unrestrained  by  any  feelings  of  religion  or  humanity.  Tenacious 
of  liberty,  they  are  under  little  or  no  controul  of  the  sovereign  to 
whom  they  are  nominally  subject*,  and  one  or  other  of  the  tribes 
fa  generally  at  war  with  the  troops  sent  to  collect  the  liixes,  or 
with  the  Arabs  uf  the  plains.  But,  ferocious  and  faithless  as  ihey 
pre  described  lo  be,  tliey  are  no  le:4s  eminently  distinguished  for 
koepitality  than  the  Arabs.  A  traveller,  furnished  with  their  pro- 
tection, which,  however,  must  be  purchased,  may  pass  unmolested 
-throtigh  every  part  of  their  country;  but  without  such  protection 
from  some  of  their  chiefs,  he  will  be  betrayed,  plundered,  and  mur- 
^red  without  the  smallest  scruple. 

^  This  extraordinary  race  of  men  is  divided  into  a  great  number  of 
1>etty  tribes  or  clans,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  llteir  several 
IWlriarchs  or  founders,  who  are  generally  celebrated  for  some  par- 
Jicular  act  of  devotion,  or  some  extraordinary  exploit;  for  though 
file  sword  of  the  successors  of  Maliomet  failed  lo  conquer  them, 
Jhey  made  a  shew  of  submitting  to  the  precepts  of  the  koran,  and 
Iq  the  commander  of  the  faithful.  Tliey  cultivate  the  ground  and 
.|bed  cattle;  reside  in  mud  huts,  and  sometimt's,  towards  the  upper 
.Hits  of  tlie  monuUkins,  in  caverns  like  die  ancient  Troglodytes; 
^t  lower  down  they  build  houses  or  hovels  of  stone  and  timber, 
;ilbich  ere  generally  situated  on  some  rising  ground,  or  the  sum- 
Bits  of  hills  difllicult  of  access,  sometimes  surrounded  with  walls  in 
which  are  loop-holes  for  defending  their  habitations  w  ilb  musketry : 
Aey  make  their  own  fire-nrnis,  and  lire  accounted  excellent  mark^ 
yien. 

t  The  Shi  Huh  Berebbers  are  represented  as  implaciible  in  their 
Amities  and  insatiable  in  their  revenge.  ^Ir.  Dupuis  menlioi^ 
H  remarkable  instance  of  this  to  which  he  was  an  eye-wilnesi. 
^  Shilluh,   having    murdered  a  Sbillnh  in  a  quarrel,  fled  to  the 
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Arabs,  to  avoid  the  vengeance  of  the  relations  of  the  de- 
ceased ;  but  not  feeling  himself  secure  even  there j  he  performed  t 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca :  returning  about  nine  years  afterwards,  with 
the  sacred  character  of  a  Hadjee,  he  immediately  proposed  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  friends  of  the  deceased;  they  attempted  to  seize 
him,  but  the  fleetness  of  his  hor^c  favoured  his  escape  to  Mogadore; 
they  pursued  him  to  this  place,  and  notwithstanding  the  attempts 
of  the  governor  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  the  fugitive  was  put  in 
prison.  They  then  hastened  to  Morocco  to  demand  justice  of  the 
emperor,  who  was  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  prisoner,  and  oflfered 
a  pecuniary  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their  friend,  which  was 
strenuously  rejected.  They  returned  to  Mogadore  with  the  empe- 
ror's order  for  the  delivery  of  the  prisoner  into  their  hands;  they 
conveyed  the  unhappy  man  without  the  walls  of  the  town,  where 
one  of  the  party  loaded  his  musket  before  the  face  of  his  victim, 
placed  the  muzzle  to  his  breast,  and  shot  him  through  the  body; 
then,  drawing  his  dagger,  stabbed  him  to  the  heart. 

*  The  calm  intrepidity/  says  Mr.  Dupuis,  *  with  which  this  unfortu- 
nate Shilluh  stood  to  meet  his  fate  could  not  be  witnessed  without  the 
highest  admiration;  and,  however  much  we  must  detest  the  blood- 
thirstiness  of  his  executioners,  we  must  still  acknowledge  that  there  it 
something  closely  allii^d  to  nobleness  of  sentiment  in  the  inflexible  per- 
severance with  which  they  pursued  the  murderer  of  their  friend  to 
punishment,  without  being  diverted  from  their  purpose  by  the  strong  in- 
ducements of  self-interest.' — (Appcn,  to  Adamses  Narrative,) 

The  Arabsy  strictly  speaking,  compose  the  most  numerous  class 
of  the  population.  They  are  scattered  over  every  part  of  Northern 
Africa,  and  are  found  even  in  the  great  desert  to  the  confines  of 
Soudan.  Those  of  the  plains,  who  dwell  in  tents,  may  be  consider- 
ed as  the  unmixed  offspring  of  the  Saracen  invaders-of  the  country. 
They  are  a  fine  race  of  men,  tall  and  muscular,  with  good  features 
and  intelligent  countenances,  die  eye  large,  black,  and  piercing,  the 
nose  somewhat  arched,  the  teeth  regular  and  white  as  ivory,  the 
beard  full  and  bushy,  and  the  hair  strong,  straight,  and  universally 
black,  the  colour  of  the  skin  in  the  northern  parts  a  bright  clear 
brunette,  darkening  gradually  into  perfect  blackness,  but  still  with- 
out the  Negro  features,  as  we  approach  the  country  of  Soudan. 
They  are  cultivators  of  the  earth  and  breeders  of  cattle.  They  live 
invariably  in  tcuts  made  of  a  coarse  stuff  of  camel  or  goat*s  hair,  and 
the  fibrous  root  of  the  palmeta,  in  families  that  vary  in  number 
from  ten  or  twelve  to  a. hundred.  They  all  belong  to  their  respec* 
tive  tribes,  each  having  its  own  sheick  or  chief,  who  explains  the 
Koran,  administers  justice,  and  settles  disputes,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  patriarchs  of  old,  and  as  is  still  the  case  or\  the  plains  of  Asia, 
from  which  they  originally  came.     At  each  encampment  is  a  tent 
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set  apart  for  religions  worsliip  and  the  reception  of  strangers — the 
Mehmaii  Kbaiiu  of  Uie  Beloochea, 

An  Arab  encampment  on  the  plains  of  Morocco  U  thus  described 
by  Keatinge. 

'  Let  any  one  nlio  has  travelled  in  Irelaml  call  up  in  !iU  mind  (he 
imagery  of  a  vast  tract  of  bog  there  in  an  arii!  lun-hurnt  season,  uiid  an 
iotense  summer's  day,  wiiliuut  a  clund  in  the  liorizon,  with  here  qnd 
there  remotely  dispei-scd  group;  of  atiuut  in't-nly  slacks  of  piled  mrf 
placed  irregula'rly  logetber;  or  let  ihem  fancy  iheniselves  placed  in  a 
circle  round  a  central  one,  vwith  a  great  herd  of  caltle  not  remote,  and 
hardly  a  human  being  vi»iblt.-,  and  lie  may  thus  cojivey  llic  |;encrul  idea 
fti  an  Arab  Country.' 

An  Arab  family  moves  from  place  to  place  as  the  Tnid  becomes 
exhausted  aiid  llie  pasturage  failii  :  as  tliey  iiiciea^e,  and  their 
flocks  and  herds  become  too  numerous  for  the  foud  mIiicIi  the 
country  affords,  they  separate,  like  AbralTani  and  I^t,  one  proceed- 
b^  to 'the  right  and  the  oilier  to  tlie  left. 

'  When  Ihey  march,  the  women  sit  in  a  group,  perhaps  of  three,  on 
^e  back  of  the  camel ;  the  younger  animals,  such  os  children,  lambs, 
lads,  and  so  forth,  arc  allotted  their  places  in  the  patiaier-i  on  each  side. 
9i)c  fowls,  whose  forecast  and  vigilance  predict  the  approaching  move- 
jBcnt  of  the  menage  in  due  limu,  fluck  to  secure  iheniselves  a  seltle- 
#)ent  wherever  a  projecting  point  of  the  lean  frame  of  the  ifuadruped 
UTurds  them  a  promise  of  security.  Thus,  guarded  by  a  few  men  on 
boneback,  with  iheir  niuskeis  rested  across  iheir  pummels,  and  the  rest 
drivinn  their  herds,  they  are  met  ill  their  migrations.' — (Keatiii^t,  p. 

529.) 

,  ImpalieDt  of  restrnint,  and  fondly  attached  to  hi  dependence,  few 
Arabs  are  found  in  any  of  the  lawns;  but  tliey  bring  their  produce 
t>  market,  pitching  their  tents  on  the  nearest  spot  where  grass  and 
*«ler  are  met  with,  lliey  are  almost  always  at  war,  either  with 
one  another,  or  with  the  Itcrebbers,  or,  like  iheee  people,  uith  the 
troops  of  itieir  respective  Moorish  sovereigns,  who  are  sent  to  col- 
lect the  laiics;  and  their  hostilities  are  carried  on  with  the  most 
'4>vwe  brutality,  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex-  War  may  be  said  to 
\e  the  wandering  Arab's  trade,  and  plundering  his  revenue;  when 
ilbey  have  neither  quarrels  aniotig  themselves  nor  their  neighbours, 
jhey  usiuilly  seek  for  hire  among  the  deys,  or  bashaws,  as  auxiliary 
^roope.  Oue  common  senlitneiit  of  haired  to  Christians  seems  to 
Pervade  the  whole  community.  More  violent  than  the  Moor  or 
me  Berebber,  he  is,  however,  less  treacherous,  and  seldom  conCenis 
Irit  antipathy.  The  hospitality  of  an  Arab  is  proverbial,  but  it  e\- 
trts  itself  no  farllicr  than  the  little  circumfereftre  of  ihe  plain  of 
Irfaich  his  encampment  is  the  centre;  beyond  this  he  feels  no 
compunction  in 'phuidering;  or  murdering  the  guest  whom  he  had 
"  '   '    *  ;«lj  md  protected,  the  preceding  night.     We  bhall  extract 
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ftn  anecdote  from  the  '  Narrative/  strongly  chtracterislic  of  tbe 
•avage  hospitality  of  this  warlike  people. 

'  A  chief  of  a  party  of  the  Bey's  (of  Tripoli)  troops,  pursued  by  the 
Arabs,  lost  his  way,  and  was  benighted  near  the  enemy's  camp.  Pass- 
ing tbe  door  of  a  tent  that  was  open,  be  stopped  his  horse  and  implored 
assistance,  being  almost  overcome  and  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  thirst 
The  warlike  Arab  bid  his  enemy  enter  his  tent  with  confidence,  and 
treated  him  with  all  tbe  hospitality  and  respect  for  which  this  people 
are  so  famous.  The  highest  among  them,  like  the  heroes  of  old,  wait 
pn  their  guest.  A  man  of  rank,  when  visited  by  a  stranger,  quickly 
fetches  a  lamb  from  his  flock  and  kills  it,  and  his  wife  superintends  her 
women  in  dressing  it  in  the  best  manner.  With  some  of  the  Arabs  tbe 
primitive  custom  of  washing  the  feet  is  yet  adopted,  and  this  compli- 
ment is  performed  by  the  head  of  the  family.  Their  supper  was  the 
best  of  the  fattest  lamb  roasted,  their  dessert,  dates  and  dried  fruit ;  and 
the  lady  of  the  tent,  to  honour  more  particularly  her  husband's  guest, 
set  before  him  a  dish  of  imsseen  of  her  own  making.  It  was  flour  and 
water  kneaded  into  a  paste,  and  left  on  a  cloth  to  rise  while  t4ie  fire  was 
lighted;  then  throwing  it  on  the  embers,  and  turning  it  often,  it  was 
taken  off  half-baked,  bn>ke  into  pieces,  and  kneaded  again  with  new 
milk,  oil,  and  salt,  made  into  the  shape  of  a  pudding  and  garnished 
with  modecdf  which  is  small  bits  of  mutton  dried  and  salted  in  tho 
highest  manner. 

*  Though  these  two  chiefs  were  opposed  in  war,  they  talked  with  can- 
dour and  friendship  to  each  other,  recounting  the  achievements  of 
Ihejnselves  and  their  ancestors,  when  a  sudden  paleness  overspread  the 
countenance  of  the  host.  lie  started  from  his  seat  and  retired,  and  in  a 
few  moments  afterwards  sent  word  to  his  guest  that  bed  was  prepared 
and  all  things  ready  for  his  repose;  that  he  was  not  well  himself  and 
could  not  attend  to  tinish  his  repast ;  that  he  had  examined  the  Moor^s 
horse  and  found  it  too  much  exhausted  to  bear  him  through  a  hard  jour- 
ney the  next  day ;  but  that  before  sun-rise  an  able  horse,  with  evcsy 
accommodation,  would  be  ready  at  the  door  of  the  tent,  where  he  would 
meet  him  and  expect  him  to  depart  with  all  expedition.  The  stranger, 
not  able  to  account  farther  for  the  conduct  of  his  host,  retired  to  rest. 

'  An  Arab  waked  him  in  time  to  take  refreshment  before  his  depar- 
ture, which  was  ready  prepared  for  him  ;  but  he  saw  none  of  the  family 
till  he  perceived,  on  reaching  tbe  door  of  the  tent,  the  roaster  of  it  hold* 
ing  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  and  supporting  his  stirrups  for  him  to  mount, 
which  is  done  among  the  Arabs  as  the  last  office  of  friendship.  No 
sooner  was  the  stranger  mounted  than  his  host  announced  to  him,  that, 
through  the  whple  of  the  enemy's  camp,  he  had  not  so  great  an  enemy 
to  dread  as  himself.  "  Last  night,"  said  he,  *'  in  the  exploits  of  your 
ancestors,  you  discovered  to  me  the  murderer  of  my  father.  There  lie 
all  the  habits  he  was  slain  in,**  (which  were  at  that  moment  brought  to 
tbe  door  of  the  tei4))  "  over  which,  in  the  presence  of  my  fatfiily,  I 
liave  many  times  sworn  to  revenge  his  death,  and  to  seek  the  blood  of 
his  murderer  from  sun-rise  to  sun-set.  The  sun  hasr  not  yet  risen,  the 
•un  will  be  no  more  than  risen  when  I  pursue  you,  after  you  have  in 
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Mfety  quilled  my  teiit,  where,  fiirtunaliily  for  you,  it  is  against  our  reli- 
gion lo  incik-sl  yuu,  ufter  yuur  having  sought  my  protection,  and  found  a 
refuj^e  ihert; ;  but  all  my  obligalimia  ceese  as  soon  as  we  part,  and  from 
that  moment  you  must  considtT  me  as  one  determineJ  on  your  Jeslruc- 
tion,  in  whatuverpart,  or  at  whatever  distance,  we  may  meet  again.  You 
Iiave  not  mounted  a  horse  inferior  to  the  one  that  stands  ready  for  my- 
•elf;  on  its  swiftness  surpassing  ihat  of  mine  depends  one  of  our  lives  or 
both."  After  saying  this  hei>hook  his  ndveriary  by  ilie  hand  and  parted 
from  him.  The  Motir,  profiting  of  the  few  mumenis  he  had  in  advance, 
yeaclii'd  the  bey's  army  iii  lime  to  escape  his  pursuer,  who  followed 
,fcim  closely  as  near  ihe  enemy's  carap  as  he  could  with  safety." — (Nar- 
ntiie,p.  7S.) 

Kealinge  says  that  '  in  the  intercourse  with  the  stranger,  about 
whom  they  may  take  and  feel  an  iiitereNt,  that  is,  to  cajule  or  to 
*rong,  the  countenance  becomes  suffused  with  the  conciliatory 
■pretext  of  the  tiger  when  approaching  the  object  of  his  fangs  not 
^t  within  their  reach;'  if  by  this  paraphrastic  sentence  be  meaut, 
dial  the  Arabs  arc  treacherous  and  smile  ouly  to  betray,  Mr.Keat- 
linge  is  wholly  ignorant  of  the  true  character  of  the  Arab,  which  is 
tveverely  sincere,  and  so  faithful,  that  a  traveller  once  admitted  into 
iaa  tent  may  sleep  in  perfect  security. 

•  The  Arab  women  are  relieved  from  ihe  drudgery  of  tilling  the 
'imid,  but  they  grind  the  corn  in  the  primitive  mill,  consisting  of  a 
4DoveBble  stone  with  a  handle  turned  round  on  a  lixed  one,  and 
reave  the  coarse  web  with  the  sinplest  of  all  looms — two  or  three 

E-s  of  stick.  They  also  prepare  the  cooscoioo,  or  granulated 
,  in  which  is  smothered  any  kind  of  animal  food,  a  dish  uni- 
tly  in  use  from  Arabia  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  not 
.4lAiike  the  pilaw  of  India,  the  granulated  tlonr  of  wheat  being 
vwbatiluted  for  rice.  The  women  also  milk  the  cattle,  look  after 
^e  poultry,  and  are  generally  employed  in  all  the  domestic  con- 
fecms  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  weaker  »ex  in  the  civilized  coun- 
""  '  of  Europe.  The  whole  family  sleep  in  the  same  lent,  gene- 
on  sbeep-akina.  Each  parent  furnishes  his  child,  on  marriage^ 
»  tent,  a  stone  hand-mill,  a  basket,  a  wooden  bowl,  two 
len' dishes,  and  as  many  camels,  cows,  sheep,  and  goats' aa 
lumslances  will  allow. 
le  Jews. — The  intolerance  and  oppression  which  this  singular 
Aeople  suffered  in  Spain  and  Portugal  drove  vast  multitudes  of 
-4win  to  seek  shelter  among  the  barbarians  of  Aftica.  It  has  been 
■}y  stated  that  100,000  took  refuge  in  Morocco,  and  about 
tfcilf  that  number  in  the  other  Barbary  states.  Tlie  stock,  hcw- 
mer,  had  long  before  that  event  taken  root  in  this  quarter  of  ihe 
Ifi  world,  and  in  all  probability  was  transplanted  together  with  the 
'^  igiiial  settlers  from  Phoenicia.  No  insult,  indignity,  or  oppression 
»OL.  sv.  KO.XKix.  M  prevents 
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prevents  the  Israelite  from  domiciliating  himsdfy  wherever  he  bap^ 
pens  to  fix  his  abode.  He  is  a  plant  that  seems  to  be  suited  for 
every  soil,  and  generally  thrives  best  where  the  pruning  knife  is  most 
appfied.  Among  the  Moors  he  is  made  to  suffer  beyond  what  any 
nature  but  that  of  a  Jew  could  bear ;  yet  such  is  the  ignorance  oif 
the  ruling  powers  and  their  Moorish  subjects,  that  the  affairs  of 
state  could  hardlv  be  carried  on  without  him.  Most  of  the  trades 
mod  professions  are  exercised  by  Jews ;  they  farm  the  rerenoes; 
kct  as  commis-Haries  and  custom-house  officers ;  as  secretaries  and 
Interpreters ;  they  coin  money  ;  furnish  and  fabricate  all  the  jewelry, 
gold  and  silver  ornaments  and  trappings  for  the  Sultans,  Bejs, 
tad  Bashaws,  Hnd  their  respective  harems ; — and  in  return  for  all 
4his,  they  are  oppressed  by  the  higher  ranks,  and  reviled  and  in- 
sulted by  the  rabble.  They  live  chiefly  in  the  great  towns,  con- 
Cned  to  a  particular  quarter,  in  miserable  mud-built  hovdU  sur- 
^onnded  with  filth ;  but  this  appearance  of  poverty  does  not  safe 
-Aeir  purses:  they  arejsubject  to  arbitrary  impositions,  and  pays 
Htapitatron  tax  from  a  certain  age.  ^  If  the  period  of  payment  be 
i<Ksi>uted,  a  string  is  put  round  the  lad's  neck,  and  afterwards  douUed 
in  length  and  put  in  his  mouth  ;  if  then,  and  thus,  it  pass  over  hb 
fhead,  he  is  deemed  an  object  of  taxation ;— each  Jew  appears  in 
^person  to  pay  his  quota ;  and  this  being  done,  a  Moor  touches 
him  on  the  head  with  a  switch,  and  says  ''  Jump  ;*'  whereupon  the 
Jew  goes  his  way.' — (Keatinge.)  Black  being  a  hated  colour 
among  the  Moors,  is  the  only  one  permitted  to  the  Jews.  In 
walking  the  streets,  they  are  subject  to  every  kind  of  insult,  even 
from  children :  should  the  Jew  raise  his  hand  in  self-defence,  it  is 
lopped  off;  but  if  the  Jew  be  murdered  by  a  Mussulman,  the 
•life  of  the  latter  is  not  in  the  least  danger.  Keatinge  says,  that  a 
-few  days  before  the  embassy  reached  Morocco,  a  Moor  had  mur- 
dered a  Jewish  merchant,  cut  ^s  body  in  pieces,  and  thrown  then 
into  the  shafts  or  ventilators  of  the  aqueduct.  The  Jews  by  a 
sedulous  search  discovered  the  murderer,  who  was  seized  and 
thrown  into  prison,  where  he  was  to  undergo  the  bastinado ;  fast 
the  Jews  being  impatient,  collected  in  crowds  round  the  palace,  and 
clamoured  for  justice.  Tlie  sultan,  thus  assailed,  ordered  his  guards 
to  drive  the  iniidels  to  dieir  quarter ;  and  imposed  a  heavy  hue  pn 
them  for  their  audacity. 

A  Moor  may  enter  a  Jew's  house,  disturb  the  family  at  unsea- 
sonable liours,  and  insult  the  women  ;  yet  the  Israelite  *  dares  not  to 
insinuate  to  him  the  slightest  hint  that  his  walking  out  as  soon  as  it 
•ttited  his  convenience  would  be  any  way  acceptable.'  In  passing 
St  mosque,  they  must  pull  off  their  slippers,  and  walk  bare-footed ; 
Ihe  task  of  burying  executed  criminals  devolves  on  the  Jews ;  the 
tHrild  beasts  in  the  menagerie  are  fed  and  cleaned  by  them.     It  is 

frequently 
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fjequently  necesiary,  in  some  of  the  western  ports  of  Morocco,  lo 
carrj  Eiirupcaiis  wi^liing  la  luiid  llirougii  ihe  surf  of  the  Atlaiilic ; 
it  would  be  degnt<latJo[i  in  a  Moor  1^  carry  a  ChrUtian,  and  he  is 
therefore  huUted  upon  tlie  shoulders  of  ait  IsraeUlo.  He  can  mi- 
th«r  siiift  his  place  of  residence  without  special  permission,  dqc 
ride  a  horse,  nor  wear  a  swui'd.  Yet  under  all  these  vexatiuus  and 
degradius  circumslanccs,  a  Jew  rene^do  is  not  knowu  :  ihcy  are 
allowed  llie  fiee  exercise  of  dieir  religion,  and  it  would  seem  a»  if 
tllis  indulgence  whs  conniilered  as  a  compensation  for  all  their  stif- 
ferings;  so  sa)s  Keatixge :  but  Lenipriere,  whose  aulhorily  we 
lie  mure  inclined  to  trust,  sajs  ihat  tliey  frequently  become  cou- 
verta  to  the  M:ihonted;tn  faith,  but  meet  with  little  en  courage  men  I 
oi>  that  account,  and  no  respect. 

Though  the  Jew  must  appear  in  black  clothing  in  the  streets, 
yet  in  bis  own  quarter  he  dresses  in  splendid  but  oddly  assorted 
finery.  Tbeir  friendly  meetings  are  generally  held  on  the  houce- 
iop;  where,  on  the  sabbaths  and  holidays,  the  men  appear  '  in  vel- 
jTct,  and  laced  like  Spanish  admiral^,'  with  '  a  greasy  night-capon 
jbe  bead,  just  barely  shewing  that  it  had  ouce  been  white,  sur- 
JtaDiuited  by  a  great  Ihree-cucked  hat  with  a  broad  gold  luce.'  lire 
Itdies,  too,  are  loaded  with  Je\t'els,  and  the  daughters  of  Israel  in 
^U  part  of  Africa  are  said  to  preserve  tlie  two  chamcteristks  of 
^fame  beauty — an  expressive  set  of  features,  and  fine  dark  eyes  ; 
^kherof  which,  however,  are  improved  by  the  unKmriilg  u»e  of 
ntinU  Tlieir  drtss  consists  of  a  line  linen  shirt,  with  loose  sleev«s 
|i|uiging  almost  to  the  groimd,  over  this  a  caftan  of  cloth  or  velvet, 
.jpacbing  to  llie  hips,  and  open  in  front  to  expose  the  neck  and  bo- 
fpaif  Uie  edges  generally  embroidered  with  gold ;  over  this  a  pelti- 
fOBt,  generally  of  green  clotb,  also  cmbroidtircd,  and  a  broad  sash 
J|f  silk  and  gold  round  the  watst,  with  the  ends  banking  down  be- 
^^td  ;  a  silk  sash  binds  the  hsir,  with  the  ends  flowing  loose;  and  ~ 
^^t/ed  slippers  embroidered  with  gold  complete  the  costume.  The 
iffiong  Jewess  is  nut  permitted  to  go  out  without  her  facu  muffled 
^  in  ihti  manner  of  the  Moors  ;  but  the  nialrous  may  appear  in 
'~  Mjc  unveiled;  and  though  the  elderly  ladies  are  exceedingly 
EEjCwith  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  yoqngones,  they  ere  said  to 

by  no  means  averse  to  a  little  gallajiiry  on  their  own  account. 

The  Mtiors,  so  called  by  Europeans,  are,  as  we  liave  said,  a 

Etureof  all  nations  who  have  at  any  time  settled  in  North  Africa; 
ibe  predominant  character,  |Jiysical  and  mor^,  is  tbat  of  the 
b4X  Saracen.  The  name  is  uu known  to  iheoiselvei,  uud  if, 
•B  it  would  seem,  it  is  a  corruption  from  that  of  Mauri,  by  which 
A^  Komans  designated  the  people  of  a  particular  province,  it  has 
)pii{j  cuadcd  to  be  applicable  to  the  present  inhabitants^.  '  If  you 
fl^  a  Mvor,'  says  Mr.  Dupuis,  '  what  he  calls  himself,  he  will 
u.  M  2  answer 
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aitsvier  that  he  is  a  Mws/hn,  or  believer. — Hts  coniitrr?  BM 
Mooilimin,  the  land  of  bclievt^ri.'  The  Arabs  di»tiit«iiish  thrmby 
the  mme  of  Mettainieir,  or  lownVpeople.  Euro|ieaiis,  Iiomcvft, 
are  in  the  hirbit  of  :ip|ilyiiig  indiscriininnlely  the  term  Moor,  not 
only  to  the  mass  of  population  in  Norlhern  Afriai,  bnt  tbrougboul 
all  Asia  to  the  coiiliiics  of  Chiim  ;  it  is  in  fact  almnM  Kynuninioui 
with  Mttssulman.  'Die  Moon  of  Africa  are  rigui  di>>cipletof 
Malioaiel;  ihey  praj  five  times  u  diiy  willi  the  face  lumed  towanU 
Mecca ;  perform  their  ablurioi»  ;  circumcise  their  male  children  ; 
believe  that  every  man's  denlinr  is  pre-ordained  and  written  in  the 
book  of  fate;  hate  and  deipisc  Qirislians  and  Jew<> ;  shut  up  their 
women;  and  eat  cooscosoo.  If  they  are  generally  found  to  be  an 
indolent  and  inactive  race,  spending  whole  days  tn  »ittiitg  cmu^ 
legged  with  ibcir  backs  against  a  wall,  looking  with  invincible  tao- 
(ornily  at  the  passengers  in  the  streets  ;  if  they  aie  jealous,  der«(> 
fu),  and  crnel,  diBtrnstful  of  their  neighbours,  and  strangers  to  eitry 
social  tie;  if  their  hearts  are  t>o  callnnsas  to  be  incapable  of  one 
(t^nder  sentimeirt  of  love  or  fiiendship;  if  it  be  true,  as  Juckatm 
Bays,  that '  the  father  fears  the  sou — ihe  son  the  fadier,'  «nd  that 
'  this  lamentable  want  of  conlidence  difluses  itself  tbrnajbont  Utt 
whole  community,' — we  are  wot  disposed  lo  ascribe  those  unfa 
vourabic  traits  of  character  lo  any  parlicular  defect  in  the  organin 
tion  of  the  cranium  of  the  Moor,  (ibongh  vte  doubt  not  l>uclon 
Gall  and  ^Durzheiin  would  resolve  it  all  into  the  law  of  skulls,)  but 
to  moral  and  political  causes;  to  tlie  influence  of  a  vile  govern- 
ment, an  absurd  religion,  and  that  gross  ignorance  which  must  pre 
vail  tbroughont  all  rankii  of  peuple  among  whom  the  discovery  of 
a  printed  book  »onld  be  deemed  a  crime.  Lt't  trt  only  recollect 
wliat  ihese  very  same  people  were  in  ispaiti ;  where  their  political 
condition  wns  but  a  few  degrees  better  than  in  Africa.  All  th0 
knowledge  \thich  Spuin  possened,  all  die  liberal  aria  and  isciencea, 
all  the  trades  and  profes^iuiis^  Aowcd  from  and  were  exercised  by 
the  intelligent  and  indnslrions  Moors.  In  vain  ihonld  we  now 
look  for  a  glimmering  of  that  light,  whose  rays,  darting  from  the 
desert  plains  of  Arabia,  illumined  llie  dark  ages  of  Knrope.  In  vain 
should  we  search  from  one  extremity  of  Africa  to  tlie  other  for  ibc 
least  trace  of  Liiouledge  in  any  one  branch  of  the  arts  or  abstract 
sciences,  or  general  literature. 

The  Moor  never  laughs,  and  seldom  smiles ;  his  grnve  and  pen- 
sive appearance  wears  the  esiernal  cliaraclerisiic  of  a  tliinking 
animal,  but  it  is  the  mere  result  of  habit ;  there  is  no  heart,  no 
mind,  no  curiosity,  no  ambition  of  knowledge;  he  exists  m  a 
state  of  perfietual  languor,  ^vhicli  seems  only  excited  into  enjoy 
uiciil,  when,  in  total  vacuily  of  mind,  lie  is  seen  lo  stroke  his  beard> 
We  say  nothing  at  present  of  bis  liareui ;  Ins  dutneslic  amuseinenti 
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can  only  be  knon'n  to  himself:  but  of  Iiis  pleasures  in  public,  oent 
to  the  ab&tractioii  from  all  ideas,  that  of  the  bath  seems  lo  prepon- 
derate: few  of  any  rank  or  opiileoce  are  ^^ilhout  this  luxury;  but 
every  large  town  has  its  public  buths,  which  are  generally  aimexed 
to  some  caravaiiseia  or  cotfee-house  ;  litre  the  Moiir  gets  himself 
well  rubbed  down,  and  hisjoints  stretched  or  shanipooed;  here  hs 
»ips  bis  coSec,  and  here  he  is  amused  with  wild  tales  of  genii  or 
fairies. 

The  refiuemeiit  of  eating  aud  driuVmg  constitutes  no  part  of  the 
Moors'  happiness;  they  have  plenty  of  good  and  wholesome  food  ; 
but  cooscosou  is  the  sluiidiitg  diih  :  die  manner  of  eating  it  is  tlms 
described  by  Keatinge : — '  The  Mussulman  with  his  left  hand  tears 
tfae  meat  tu  pieces,  gropes  into  and  rolls  up  the  grain,  combs  the 
uSal  from  his  mouth  with  his  lingers  through  his  loug  beard,  and, 
■fith  a  notable  regard  to  economy,  ilirows  it  back  into  the  dish,  for 
« plastic  hand  to  mould  anew  into  moditicaiiou  for  swallowing:' — 
this  the  Colonel  calls  '  philosophiciilly  eating  tu  satisfy  the  claims 
of  nature.'  While  on  this  subject,  our  readers  may  perhaps  be 
nnused  with  the  bill  of  fare  of  an  laiperial  feast  sent  to  the  house 
of  the  English  ambassador,  it  was  brought  by  two  men  '  sweat- 
aig  under  the  load  of  a  hand-barroM',  the  contents  of  which  were 
an  enormous  china  bowl,  tilled  with  the  national  dish,  and  pric^ 
ivf  ihe  kitchen,  Cooscosoo.  litis  being  deposited,  was  followed 
By  an  entire  sheep,  skiimed  indeed,  and  bearing  evidence  of  having 
'  Sndergoue  the  process  of  the  kitchen,  but  yetapparently  possessing 
ils  intestines  as  in  days  of  yore.  The  equivoque  was,  however, 
«)>eedily  solved  ;  for,  incision  being  made,  a  bounteous  discharge 
•if  contents  extruded,  ready  dressed,  in  various  fanciful  forma  of 
taitddings,  forced  meats,  minced  meats,  and  indescribable  el-ceUras, 
Mierein  it  seemed  as  if  this  Arabesque  taste  had  been  trained  to 
.Uhere  lo  the  modes  of  nature.' 

*  Tlie  Moors  aie  great  observers  of  ill  omens :  wliat  they  most 
^ireiid  is  (lie  laRuence  of  an  evil  spirit  or  an  evil  eye,  to  counteract 
jlrluch  ihey  wear  charms  round  the  neck,  or  carry  in  iheir  stomach  a 
!  portion  uf  the  Koran.  The  usual  way  of  preparing  this  last  pre- 
MDtive  is  to  write  down  certain  verses  of  the  Koran,  to  burn  them, 
•m)  to  mis  the  asbes  with  some  liquid  to  be  swallowed  fasting ;  thus 
'  iortilied,  a  Moor  is  proof  against  all  the  demons  of  '  Dom  Da* 
ttiel's  cave.'  Among  their  superstitions  may  be  reckoned  their 
ilbfaorreiice  of  black ;  their  mode  of  expressing  the  numher^ie  by 
]bur  and  one ;  their  abstaining  from  mentioning  the  word  death, 
%htch  they  avoid  as  cautiously  as  the  courtly  divine  did  the  '  men- 
JSon  of  bellloears  polite.'  Spirits  being  supposed  to  walk  abroad 
pt  iii^ht,  he  must  be  a  Moor  of  no  ordinary  cast  of  mind  who, 
i|Ofurnt«hed  with  the  sucred  periapt  just  noticed,  would  venture 
H  3  abroad 
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V'Hunned  witli  (he  constant  howling,  anil  a  repetilion  of  her  misfortune, 
titiks  tt-iiiieless  from  their  arms  on  the  floor!  They  Jikewiiie  hire  a  num- 
ber of  women,  who  nuike  this  horrid  noise  round  ihe  bier  iilaccit  in  rhe 
middle  nf  ibe  court-yard  of  ibe  mansion,  over  Hhich  the&e  women 
scratch  thdr  ficcs  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  appear  to  have  been  bled 
«ilb  a  Itincet  at  the  K'mplei ;  after  the  ceremony  i-i  over,  ihty  lay  on  a 
sort  of  while  chalk  to  heal  ibe  tvounds  iind  stop  the  blood.  The^e  wo- 
men sre  hired  iniliQorently  at  burials,  weddings,  and  feasts  7  at  the  two 
latter  they  ling  the  song  bm,  loo,  loo,  and  extempore  veraes.  'I'heir 
voices  arc  heard  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile. 

'  It  is  ibe  cuslum  of  those  who  can  aSbrd  it,  to  ^ve,  on  the  evening 
fit  the  day  the  corpse  is  buried,  a  ijuantily  of  hot  dressed  victuals  to  the 
poor,  who  come  to  fetch  each  their  puriion,  and  form  sometimes  tm- 
JQcnse  crowds  and  confusiuii  at  the  doors;  this  ttiey  call  ifae  supper  of 
4e  grave.— iVorro/ii*,  pp.  89—^2. 
,  The  dea^  are  always  dressed  fur  ihe  grave ;  the  ears,  nosti  ila  and 

S  el  ids  are  !<iulfed  with  a  preparation  of  camphor  and  rich  spices, 
n  unmafried  woman  is  urnameuted  ns  a  bride,  and  bracelets  are 
put  on  her  arms  and  ankles.  The  body  is  wrapped  in  fine  while 
aneu,  aanclilied  at  Mecca,  which  is  generally  procured  in  their  life- 
iMDe,  and  carefully  preserved  for  their  last  dress.  At  the  head  gf 
(be  coffin  is  placed  a  turban,  if  lh«  deceased  be  a  male,  corre- 
modding  with  his  tank  ^  if  a  female,  a  large  bouquet  of  flowers — if  a 
Mrgin,  the  too,  loo,  loo,  is  sung  by  hired  women,  thai  siie  may  not 
W laid  in  the  ground  nitliuul  having  liad  the  beue£t  of  the  wedding 
Wtig.  On  Fridays,  the  eve  of  llie  M  uhDmmedan  aahbath,  the  wo- 
Ipm  visit  the  tombs  of  their  dece;)se.d  relations,  under  the  idea  thai 
^  that  day  llie  dead  h'lver  round  to  meet  their  friends,  and  to  hold 
ppaunerce  with  those  that  may  be  deposited  near  lliem  ;  and  on 
||us  accouDt  they  conceive  it  to  be  the  more  necessary  to  .dress 
l^dead,  that  they  may  not  in  such  an  assembly  of  ghosts  complain 
•f  the  neglect  of  iheJr  relations.  The  tombs  are  neatly  white- 
washed, and  kept  in  constant  repair;  flowers  are  plunked  round 
jhem,  and  no  weeds  suffered  to  grow.  Small  chapels  are  generally 
tllilt  over  the  tombs  of  persons  of  rank,  and  decorated  with  Dowers 
^hced  in  large  Chinu  vases. 

Il  is  not  surprizing  that  n  people  so  ignorant  and  superstitious 
jkould  be  alarmed  at  so  awful  a  phenomenon  as  the  almost  total 

Slipse  of  the  sun — ^the  effect  of  their  terrors  shews  itself  nearly  in 
e  same  way  as  in  China. 
^  '  When  the  eclipse  was  at  its  height,  they  ran  about  distrncied  in 
^hnpanics,  firing  vollies  of  muskets  ai  the  sun,  to  frighten  awuy  the 
vibnster  or  dragon,  as  ihey  called  it,  by  which  they  supposed  it  tvas 
jVMng  devoured.  At  that  moment  ihu  Bloorish  song  of  death  and  vMul- 
ftA<Boo,*  at  the  howl  they  make  for  their  dead,  not  only  resounded  from 
^ I the 
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• 
the  mountains  and  valleys  of  Tripoli,  but  was  undoubtedly  re-echoed 
throughout  the  continent  of  Africa.  The  women  brought  into  the 
streets  all  the  brass  pans,  kettles,  and  iron  utensils  they  could  collect, 
and  striking  on  them  with  all  their  force,  and  screaming  at  the  same 
time,  occasioned  a  horrid  noise  that  was  heard  for  miles/ — Narratke^ 
p.  166. 

We  havcL  already  attributed  the  brutalized  state  of  the  Moors, 
to  the  wretched  system  of  government  under  which  they  live.  It 
inrould  exceed  our  limits  to  enter  into  any  detaik  on  this  subject, 
and  wc  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  a  few  notices^  illus- 
trative of  the  personal  character  of  some  of  the  Barbary  sovereigns, 
on  which,  in  despotic  states,  every  thing  must  necessarily  depend. 

The. present  Sultan  of  Morocco,  Muiey  Solyman,  is  a  direct  de- 
scendant, in  the  Sheriffe  line,  of  the  Arab  conquerors  of  the  coun- 
try. He  is  a  quiet,  peaceable  man,  and,  if  we  may  believe  a  Doctor 
JSuffa,  who  resided*  some  time  at  his  court,  *  his  chief  study 
and  attention  appear  to  be  directed  to  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  his  people.'  Two  things  are  certainly  much  in  his  favour^— he 
has  abolished  Christian  slai-ery,  and  he  employs  no  Turks  to  oppress 
the  people ;  nor  does  he  recruit  the  army  of  blacks,  amounting 
once  to  40,000  men,  which  Muley  Isniael  imported  from  the 
southward  of  the  Sahara,  under  the  notion  that  they  would  execute 
his  orders  without  compunction,  and  by  thus  rendering  them- 
selves odious  to  his  subjests,  be  less  likely  to  conspire  with  them 
against  him.  Negroes,  however,  are  still  to  be  found  as  governors 
of  cities,  commanders  of  the  body  guard,  eunuchs  to  the  harem, 
and  filling  other  offices  of  the  state. 

'  The  same  man,'  says  Keatinge,  *  who,  if  kidnappcTd  at  his  parents' 
door  and  brought  westward,  would  handle  the  hoe,  if  sold  in  a  northerly 
direction,  wields  the  baton  of  command ;  and  by  his  talents,  steadiness, 
and  bravery,  is  considered  the  pillar  of  the  state.  The  same  female 
lirho,  if  exported  across  the  Atlantic,  should  daily  be  lacerated  bv  the 
stripes  of  the  cow-skin,  be  the  daily  victim  of  the  brutality  of  one 
sex,  and  the  malignity  of  the  other,  now  sits  upon  a  throne,  because 
chance  pointed  her  captivity  hither.' 

Muley  Yezid,  the  brother  ^nd  predecessor  of  the  present  empe- 
ror, was  altogether  a  different  character,  being  destitute  of  every 
spark  of  human  feeling.  He  plundered  all  the  Jews  in  his  domi- 
nions; and  massacred  those  who  did  not  at  once  produca  their 
riches;  and  he  is  said  to  have  burned  alive  six  young  Jewesses  who 
▼entured  to  plead  for  iheir  fathers*  lives.  His  first  act,  on  coming 
to  the  throne,  was  to  put  to  death  the  chief  minister,  and  to  cause  his 
bead  and  his  hands  to  be  nailed  to  the  door  of  the  Spanish  consul's 

M  of  AfricftD  birth.    '  I  am  indined/  sa^s  he, '  to  think  that  thf  soiigs  of  laraentatioof* 
which  are  sung  in  templet,  had  the  same  origin,  becaose  they  ire  commooly  med  bj  thci 
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house,  because  his  father  msk  supposed  to  have  favoured  that 
nation.  During  his  father's  life  he  headed  a  Negro  army,  and  got 
biiuae If  proclaimed  king  at  Mequinez;  the  rebellion  vtas  soon  put 
down,  and  as  an  expiation  of  his  crime  he  was  sent  on  a  pilgrimnge  to 
Mecca,  with  a  numerous  escort,  and  a  large  sum  of  money  as  a  pr^- 
sent  to  the  holy  shrine.  Of  this  money  be  contrived  lo  rob  the 
escort;  and  as  a  further  punishment, aiid  to  keep  him  out  of  Mo- 
locco,  the  emperor  ordered  him  (o  perform  three  successive  pil- 
grimages before  he  ventured  to  xhew  himself  in  his  dominions.  In 
these  peregrinations  to  and  from  Mecca  he  contrived  to  spend 
jimdi  lime,  to  the  annoyance  of  every  body,  at  Tripoli,  which  gave 
the  writer  of  the '  Narrative'  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  many  of 
bis  horrible  excesses. 

AlTripoli,  besides  the  daughter  of  an  Arab  chief  whom  he  had 
Stolen,  he  hud  with  him  seven  wives — five  Greeks,  and  two  bluck 
women.  One  of  them  bore  him  a  son  there,  on  whitb  oecaaion 
he  gave  a  grand  entertainment.  His  father's  treasurer,  having  made 
some  dithcnlty  about  advancing  tlie  money  for  the  feast,  was  made 
to  swallow  a  quantity  ot  sand,  in  consequence  of  which  be  died  a 
fr>v  days  afterwards.  His  general  behaviour  was  so  brutal  that 
lioHe  of  the  European  consuls  would  venture  near  him.  When  at 
Tunis,  a  Spanish  renegado,  who  from  the  condition  of  a  slave  had 
6een  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  mameluke,  and  set  over  his  harem, 
was  discovered  to  have  seduced  the  uiTections  of  one  of  his  favourite 
fadies. 

'  He  took  no  notice  at  Tunis  of  the  discovery  he  had  made  of  the  inG- 
4elily  of  the  fair  sliivc,  or  the  treachery  of  the  renegado,  but  brought 
Ae  deluded  culprits  on  with  him,  not  altering  his  behaviour,  while  bis 
heart  was  coolly  meditating  in  what  manner  to  aacridce  them,  that  their 
BUwshment  might  satiate  bis  revenge.  By  the  time  he  arrived.at 
Kuarra  he  had  decided  the  fate  of  these  unfurtunate  wretches.  This 
tannibal  eats  not  men,  but  feasts  upim  their  sulTertngs;  he  put  the  two 
fllli;nd«rs  to  death,  the  woman  first  and  the  man  afterwards,  with  his 
own  hands,  in  a  manni^r  the  most  heightened  description  of  cruelty  could 
not  eKaggerale." — p.  196- 

Thia  ferocious  monster  (who,  to  ihe  relief  of  suiTeringhnmanily, 
'was  assassinated  a  few  months  after  his  accession)  amused  some  por- 
tion of  his  leisure,  in  travelling  to  and  fro  between  Tripoli  and  Tunis. 
Ilie-road  prcsentetl  scenery  congenial  to  his  savage  nature;  and 
we  shall  give  a  striking  view  of  one  part  of  it,  from  the  '  Narra- 
£ve,'  which  is  here  both  spirited  and  picturesque. 

'  A  part  of  the  road  from  Tunis  to  Tripoli  cannot  be  passed  without 
peat  danger  on  account  of  wild  beasts,  which  not  unfreqiienily  attack, 
passengers,  in  spite  of  the  precautions  taken  10  prevent  iheir  approach, 
The  Bashaw's  physician,  e.  Sicilian,  performed  this  tremendous  journey 
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by  land  with  his  wife  and  two  children  not  long  since.  He  ioined  an 
immense  caravan,  that  being  the  only  method  by  which  he  could 
traverse  the  deserts,  and  proceeded  in  safety  to  this  place.  The  Sicilian 
has  oftjcn  described  to  us  the  gloomy  and  impenetrable  forest  they 
passed,  where  the  repeated  bowlings  of  wild  beasts,  excited  by  tbe 
scent  of  cattle  accompanying  the  caravan,  were  increased  and  heightened 
as  it  drew  near  their  horrible  dens.  Sometimes  the  caravan  was  con- 
strained to  remain  for  several  days  near  these  woods,  to  avoid  the 
approaching  hurricane  in  the  desert  they  were  about  to  pass  through ; 
for  by  the  aspect  of  the  heavens,  those  who  frequent  the  deserts  can 
often  foresee  these  dreadful  winds  many  hours  before  they  happen.  No 
sooner  were  the  tents  pitched  and  the  caravan  become  stationary,  than 
a  peculiar  noise  in  the  forest  announced  the  wild  beasts  verging  to  the 
borders  of  it,  there  to  wait  a  favourable  opportunity  to  rush  out  and 
seize  their  prey.  The  dreadful  roar  of  the  lion  was  not  heard  during 
the  day,  but  when  the  darkness  came  on  continued  murmurs  an- 
nounced him,  and  his  voice  getting  louder  broke  like  peals  of  thunder 
on  the  stillness  of  the  night.  The  panther  and  the  tiger  were  seen 
early  in  the  evenir\g  to  mdke  cii'cuits  nearer  and  nearer  round  the 
caravan.  In  (he  center  of  it  were  placed  the  tents  with  the  women, 
children,  and  flocks  ;  the  cattle  were  ranged  next ;  and  the  camels, 
horses,  and  dogs  last.  One  chain  of  uninterrupted  fires  encircling  the 
whole,  were  kept  continually  blazing  during  every  night.  On  the  least 
fiulure  of  these  fires,  the  lion  was  instantly  heard  to  come  closer  to  the 
caravan.  At  his  roar,  thb  sheep  and  lambs  shook  as  if  in  .an  ague; 
tbe  horses,  without  attempting  to  move,  were  ii^tantaneously  covered 
with  a  strong  perspiration  from  the  terror ;  the  cries  of  the  cattle  were 
distressing ;  the  dogs  started  from  every  part  of  the  caravan,  and 
assembling  together  in  one  spot,  seemed  endeavouring  by  their  united 
bowlings  to'  frighten  away  the  savage  devourer,  from  whose  tremendous 
power  nothing  was  able  to  save  them  but  a  fresh  blaze  of  fire.  Twice 
during  this  journey  the  lion  was  seen  to  carry  off  his  prey,  each  time 
a  sheep,  to  the  universal  terror  of  the  affrighted  spectators,  who  in  vain- 
with  fire-arms  endeavoured  to  prevent  him.' — pp.  288,  289. 

The  father  of  Miiley  Solyman  and  Muley  Yezid,  filled  the  throne 
of  Morocco  when  Mr.  Lempriere  and  Colonel  Keatinge  visited 
that  empire.  By  their  accounts,  he  affected  to  distribute  justice  im- 
partially^  and,  wherever  he  happened  to  be,  to  hear  all  complaints 
sod  petitions  in  person.  We  are  told  by  Jackson  that  *  his  judg- 
ment was  prompt,  decisive,  plausible,  and  generally  correct.'  His 
usual  seat  of  justice  was  the  saddle,  and  a  scarlet  umbrella,  held 
over  his  head,  the  symbol  of  sovereignty.  It  fs  the  custom  in  aH 
the  Barbary  states  for  every  person,  whatever  his  rank  or  condition 
may  be^  to  accompany  his  suit  with  a  present  corresponding  to  the 
magnitude  of  tlie  favour  he  has  to  ask,  or  the  condition  of  the 
•ttitor ;  and,  whatever  Mr.  Jackson  may  say  to  the  contrarvy  *  the 
kog/  we  suspect,  will  be  vei^  apt  ^  to  overturn  tlie  pot  of  oil.'    W« 

have 
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have  a  good  illustration  of  ihe  manner  in  which  the  Barbary  sove- 
reigns administer  justice  in  person,  in  the  case  of  the  fisy  of 
Tunis,  U'lio  also  makes  a  parade  of  silting  himself  in  the  judgment 
seat,  and  of  affording  access  to  hix  peraon  to  the  lowest  subject  in 
kis  dominions.  A  horde  of  Bedouin  Arabs  set  out  for  Tunis  to  com- 
plain of  the  bashaw  who  had  been  vet  over  them.  Aware  of  this, 
die  ba>ihaw  gut  the  start  of  them,  and  staled  his  case  to  the  Bey, 
praying  at  the  same  lime  his  acceptance  of  a  small  proof  of  his  in- 
violable attachment  to  his  highness'a  person.  This  proof  nas  con- 
tained in  a  purse  of  ten  thousand  piastres.  '  Very  well,'  said  the 
Bey,  '  give  the  money  to  Mariano'  (his  treasurer).  Presently  tha 
itrabs  came  into  the  hall,  imploring  the  Bey  to  remove  the  chief, 
inti  give  them  a  less  tyrannical  governor,  supporting  their  request 
ifrilh  another  purse  of  ten  thousand  piastres.  '  Well,  well,'  said 
Ae  Bey, '  give  the  money  to  Mariano,  and  you  shall  have  justice.' 
Tben  calling  together  the  whole  party  he  thus  addressed  them  : 
*  *  "  My  friends,  I  was  fully  aware  of  ihe  justice  of  your  complaints,  enit 
Itave  m«l  severely  reprimanded  ihat  maii,  who  has  swurn  upon  ihe 
Bead  of  our  holy  prophet,  that  he  will  in  future  behave  better  to  you, 
iAd  endravom  to  merit  yuur  esteem ;  take  him  therefore  to  your  hearts, 
■nd'be  likewise  good  to  him;  and  as  for  you,''  (turning  to  the  cbicr,i)  "  let 
It  be  known  to  mII  these  people,  that  if  ihe  smallest  complaint  is  again 
■ndeagainst  yuur  administratioji,  your  head  will  pay  the  fiirfeiture  of 
your  promiM:."  And  tht'y  nil  retired,  applauding  the  wisdom  nud  jus- 
^e  of  their  beneficent  sovereign.'— B/aguiere's  Letters  from  the  MedUer- 

.  After  such  a  monster  as  Muley  laniael,  with  whom,  however, 
CeOrge  I.  concluded  a  treatv  of  peace  and  amity,  Sidi  Mahomet 
(lie  tale  emperor,  appeared  to  Kealinge  a  good  sort  of  man.  He 
.did  not,  like  Muley  Ismael,  ac()uire  a  dexterity  in  taking  off  heads 
by  practising  on  unofl'ending  passengers,  nor  exercise  himself  in 
ifecBpitating  criminals,  an  amusement  which  he  generally  reserved 
{dt  the  sabbath  day — on  the  conltary,  we  are  told,  as  a  favourable 
^nit  in  his  character,  that  '  he  never  put  a  man  to  death  with 
■Bit  own  hand' — but  he  tried  to  do  it  once;  or,  in  our  author's 
''l^lfairancal  phraseology, '  the  charge  lias  l»een  very  near  capability  of 
' ^ ifastantiation.'  'One  of  his  officers,  thinking  himself  wronged 
;  bira,  expre^ised  himself  so  6rndy  in  the  royal  presence,  that  the 
Jtan,  enraged,  drew  bis  sabre  and  cut  him  on  the  head  with  a  so 
ifinilivcly  efTorl,  that  the  weapon^  by  the  violence  of  it,  Hew  out 
I  his  band.  The  officer  took  it  from  the  ground,  wiped  and  pre- 
_  sted  it  to  his  master  to  finish  the  business,  which  impressive  in- 
Muice  of  resigned  resolution  so  struck  the  despot,  that  he  relented, 
■leathed  hiii  sword,  and  took  him  into  favour  ever  after.' 

We  should  doubt  whether  this  was  not  rather  a  momentary  res- 
pite 
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pite  of  passion  than  an  effort  of  magnanimity,  and  we  should  doubt 
It  the  more  from  the  circumstance  of  Lempriere  having  seen  this  same 
personage  drawn  about  the  court  yard  of  his  harem,  in  a  four- 
wbeeled  carriage,  by  the  sons  of  four  Spanish  renegadoes.  It 
woald  seem,  hoviever,  from  Jardine's  account,  that  the  sovereign  ht 
the  only  legal  executioner  in  his  kingdom,  and  that  his  sentences, 
all  Midiien  inspirations,  are  put  in  execution — and  tieads  and  hands 
chopped  off — before  the  cause  is  half  heard.  The  hand  of  a  thief  is 
disposed  of  with  very  little  ceremony,  and  the  haemorrhage  imme- 
diately stopped  by  plunging  the  stump  into  boiling  pitch.  This, 
•ays  Keatinge,  obviates  all  necessity  for  baifdages,  tourniquets,  or 
dressings;  the  criminal  after  this  process  is  turned  loose,  and  no 
further  inquiry  made  abuut  him. 

Sidi  Mahomed  affected  a  love  of  literature,  and  a  predilection  for 
the  mathematics;  to  shew  the  extent  of  hi^  knowledge  in  this 
science,  he  used  to  scratch  on  a  board,  with  a  pair  of  carpenter's 
compasses,  the  common  mode  of  raising  a  perpendicular,  which  he 
had  learned  from  a  sea  captain;  and  this  exhibition  he  generally  went 
through  when  any  Europeans  visited  his  court.  He  lived  to  the  ' 
age  of  seventy-eight,  but  in  a  state  of  such  suspicion,  that  he  made 
his  sons  his  tasters,  and,  void  of  faith  in  man,  confided  his  chamber 
to  a  guard  of  blood*hounds. 

The  Dey  of  Algiers  is  a  Turk,  sometimes  appointed  by  the 
Grand  Signior,  but  usually  chosen  out  of  the  Divan,  or  body  of 
Janizaries,  who  controul  both  him  and  the  country ;  and  subsist 
by  plunder  and  extortion.  The  political  history  of  Barbary  is,  in 
fact,  a  history  of  massacres,  and  a  Dey  of  Algiers  is  hardly  ex- 
pected to  die  h)  his  bed. 

Tlic  Be}'  of  Tunis  is  of  Turkish  descent,  but  a  native  African, 
and  both  the  court  and  the  people  of  this  state  are  more  civilized, 
and  less  bigoted,  ami  averse  from  strangers  than  those  of  Algiers. 
The  Bashaw  of  Tri|K>li  is  a  native  Moor,  a  timid  man,  an  usurper 
of  his  brother's  throne,  but  desirous  of  living  in  quiet,  and  at  peace 
with  all  the  world.  Thus  constituted  as  to  sovereigns  are,  at  pre* 
aent^  tiie  four  Ba^bary  states.  But,  as  we  have  observed,  so  much 
depends  on  the  personal  character  of  the  sovereign,  that,  without 
some  better  established  laws,  and  more  permanent  system  of  govern- 
ment, the  ephemeral  sceptre  of  each  of  them  (Morocco,  perhaps, 
'eicepted)  will  remain,  as  it  has  been,  a  prize  to  be  contended  for 
by  Turks,  Venetians,  Neapolitans,  Sardinians,  Spaniards,  and  rene* 
gadoes  of  every  Christian  nation;  the  son  of  a  Corsiean  slave, 
having  once  wielded  the  sceptre  of  Tunis,  deprives  Buonaparte  of 
bemg  the  only  adventurer  from  that  island  who  renounced  his 
religion  and  usurped  a  throne.  • 

'    Of  tlie  reigning  family  of  Tripoli,  tlic  character  of  the  bashaw, 

his 
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his  eltt««t  ion  the  bey,  and  hii  two  brolhers,  ihetr  wives  and  harems, 
their  domestic  intrigues,  quarrel)!,  and  economy,  the  '  Narrative' 
contains  m»ny  very  curiotis  and  interesting  details. 

AUi  Caromnlli,  or  Caronianli,  the  reigning  bashaw  in  1 7^4,  (the 
earliest  date  of  these  letters,)  was  the  grandson  of  Hamet,  who, 
after  treacherously  causing  the  assasBination  of  the  Turkish  soldiery, 
whom  be  looked  upou  as  liis  gaolers,  succeeded  in  procuriiig  a  fir- 
ma»  from  the  Grand  Signior,  which  settled  the  successiitn  uf  tite 
pachaliek  in  the  Moorish  line.  He  had  three  sons  from  one  Wiie, 
the  eldest  of  which,  Sldi  Hassan,  who  has  the  title  of  bey,  and  is 
considered  as  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  throne,  was  nbout 
thirty  years  of  age;  the  second  was  named  SiHi  Hamet;  and  the 
youngest,  about  twenty,  Sidi  Useph,  the  last  of  whom  at  prevent 
tills  the  ihroiie  of  Tripoli;  the  two  younger  brolhers,  and  particu- 
larly tlie  tatter,  conceived  an  inveterate  hatred  against  tIte  bey,  and, 
as  usual  in  all  the  Maliomedan  governments,  cotjspired  to  deprive 
l|im  of  the  succession.  Ou  the  feast  of  Beiram,  which  iinmedt- 
■tcly  follows  the  fast  of  Ramudan,  every  good  Mussulman  en- 
deavours to  settle  all  quarrels  which  may  have  disturbed  the  peace 
of  his  family  in  the  foregoing  year.  On  the  fiist  day  of  this  feast 
mlso,  it  is  usual  for  the  subjects  of  a  certain  rank  to  do  homage  to 
tbe  sovereign.     On  such  occasions, 

'Two  of  the  people  in  whom  the  bashaw  lias  llie  grentelt  confidence, 
Mandoneach  suleofMm;  ilieir  ofliccis  to  lay  hold  of  tlie  arm  of  every 
Jitmngcr  that  presents  himself  to  kiss  the  bashaw's  hand,  for  fear  of  any 
Vdden  treachery,  and  only  people  uf  consequence  and  trust  are  per- 
mitted to  enter  his  presence  armed.  The  drawing  room,  in  honour  of 
the  day,  was  uncommonly  crowded;  when  all  the  courtiers  were,  in  » 
moDient,  (truck  with  a  sight  that  seemed  to  congeal  their  blood:  tliey 
Bppeareil  to  expect  nothing  less  than  the  slaughter  of  their  sovereign,  at 
(he  fool  of  hib  throne,  and  iheinsclves  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  vengeance 
of  hii enemies,  I'he  three  princesentered, with  theircbiefolTicers, guards, 
and  blacks,  armed  in  an  e.'ctranrdinary  manner,  with  their  sikhrea  drawn. 
Each  of  the  sons,  surrounded  hy  his  own  officers  and  guards,  went  sepa- 
ntely  up  to  kiss  the  bashaw's  hand.  He  received  them  with  trembling, 
mad  (lis  extreme  surpriiic  and  agitation  were  visible  to  every  eye,  and 
Vie  doubtful  issue  of  the  moment  appeared  terrible  to  all  present.  The 
princes  formed  three  divisions,  keeping  distinctly  apart;  they  conversed 
*ilh  the  consuls,  and  different  people  of  the  court,  av  freely  us  usuul, 
1)Dl  did  not  suffer  a  glance  to  escape  each  other.  They  Mnyed  but  a 
■hort  time  in  the  drawing  room,  each  party  retiring  in  the  siime  order 
they  had  entered  ;  and  it  became  apparent  thai  their  rage  was  levelled 
■gainst  each  other,  and  not  against  their  father,  though  the  basbaiv 
teemed  only  to  recover  breath  on  their  departure.' — p.  136'. 

Ilie  Bey  is  stated  to  have  used  every  means  to  conciliate  his  bfo- 
therff  but  in  vain;  he  isdescribed,  indeed,  as  a  man  of  very  ea^g- 
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ing  mannersyofa  calm  and  tranquil  ilUposition,  ^hich  had  assumed 
a  cast  of  melancholy,  from  having  lost  all  bis  sous  in  the  dreadfid 
plague  that  desolated  the  Barbary  states  in  the  year  ]  785,  and  of 
which  many  very  curious  and  melancholy  details  arc  given  in  these 
letters.  In  heading  the  army  against  some  refractory  Arab  chiefi, 
his  appearance  at  his  departure  is  thus  described : 

*  In  about  two  hours  after  his  attendants  had  waited  for  him,  the  Bey 
came  out  of  the  castle,  habited  iu  a  loose  dress  of  blue  and  gold  tissue, 
over  a  pale  yellow  caftan,  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver.  Mis  belt 
was  studded  with  jewels,  and  his  turban  was  crossed  over  with  gold  dra- 
pery, having  long  ends  pendant  fVom  it.  He  had  a  very  large  jewel 
claw  in  his  turban,  which  had  been  newly  set,  and  looked  extremely 
beautiful,  with  a  new  gold  crescent,  considerably  larger  than  that  he 
usually  wears. 

*  We  never  saw  the  Bey  received  better  by  the  Moors.  Their  accla- 
mations were  loud  and  incessant  for  some  time ;  and  the  Bey,  whose 
figure  is  always  interesting,  looked  particularly  handsome  and  majestic, 
lie  mounted  a  most  splendid  black  horse.  The  animal  seemed  to  vie 
with  its  master  in  the  richness  of  its  appearance;  it  was  adorned  with 
no  less  than  four  magnificent  velvet  housings.  The  broad  black  chest 
of  the  horse  displayed  to  advantage  eight  solid  gold  drop  necklaces, 
which  reached  to  his  legs ;  the  saddle  was  chased  gold,  the  firont  of  it 
set  with  jewels;  the  stirrups  were  very  large,  and  appeared  like  bur^ 
nisbed  gold.  .  His  whole  appearance  was  uncommonly  brilliant.'— >p. 
180. 

Though  the  two  brothers  conspired  against  the  Bey,  there  was 
no  common  sentiment  but  that  of  jealousy  as  to  his  successor;  and 
they  were  perpetually  wrangling  with  each  other ;  their  quarrels^ 
however,  as  generally  hap()ens  among  these  lawless  African  princes, 
originated  chiefly  with  their  dependants.  Savage  as  these  fraternal 
broils  must  be  deemed,  they  are  sometimes  not  altogether  divested 
of  a  noble  sentiment.  On  a  rencontre  of  the  two  brotliers,  at  the 
head  of  their  armed  followers,  Sidi  Hamet  the  elder,  approaching 
his  brother  Sidi  Useph,  thus  addressed  him^ — 

* "  Sidi  Useph,  what  shall  we  get  by  cutting  oqr  servants  to  pieces 
herCf  who  are  all  friends,  xvicld •  el-bled  (wns  of  the  town);  we  may  fill 
^e  castle  with  blood,  and  frighten  the  women,  but  here  we  shall  escape 
each  others  arms ;  if  we  fall,  it  may  be  by  some  of  our  own  people,  and 
our  private  quarrel  will  remain  uurevenged.  Call  for  your  horse,  mine 
is  ready,  ond  let  us  instantly  go  out  in  the  pianura  (or  plain),  and  there 
settle  this  dispute  between  us." — At  this  moment  the  wife  and  the  mo- 
ther of  Sidi  Hamet  rushed  forward,  screaming  in  despair,  and,  followed 
by  their  slaves,  awakened  the  Bashaw,  by  the  KouUiah-u'oo  which  ran 
through  the  castle.  The  Bashaw  ordered  them  to  disarm,  and  to  em- 
brace each  other.  Sidi  llamet  and  Sidi  Useph  approached  the  Bashaw  ; 
Ibey  each  kissed  his  hand,  and  laid  it  on  their  heads,  then  kissed  his 
hcadt  and  the  hem  of  his  garment,  and  wished  him^  in  the  Moorish 

manner^ 
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manner,  h  long  life.  They  were  reiiring,  Hiid  did  nol  offer  to  salote 
CBcli  other;  ihe  Du^lmw  seized  bolli  ihcir  b:iiids  in  his,  and  snid,  "  by 
the  prophet,  by  my  head,  by  your  hands,  and  by  this  baud  tliat  liuldk 
them,  iliere  is  pence  between  you."  " — p.  217. 

The  two  brothers  had  not  long  before  this  taken  the  most  sa- 
cred oaths  of  frieiid.stiip  and  tidelity  to  emh  other  al  the  shrine  of 
their  leiiiple;  and  they  had  very  recently  gone  together  to  renew 
these  oaths  in  a  still  stronger  maiiiii^r,  by  perforiiuiig  the  last  cere- 
mony resorted  to  in  this  country,  the  miring  of  blood.  '  To  ac- 
complish this  barbarous  idea,  they  approached  together  the  altar  of 
Mnhomet,  and,  after  Hwearing  by  the  Koran,  each  to  hold  the  other's 
life  sacred,  they  wounded  iheniselves  with  their  knives,  and  mixing 
their  blood  in  a  vessel,  shocking  to  relate,  they  sipped  of  it.' — 
p.  e:i6. 

But  oaths  had  no  effect  in  binding  the  youngest  brother,  Sidi 
Useph.  He  was  as  faithless  to  the  second  as  to  the  Bey,  whose 
assassination  und  the  treacherous  manner  in  which  it  was  accoin- 
plished,  form  so  striking  a  piclui'e  of  these  barbarians,  that  we 
phall  eitraci  from  the '  Narrative'  the  relation  of  this  horrid  trans* 
action  at  full  length.  It  is  necessary  to  pretnise,  that  this  accom- 
plished hypocrite,  Sidi  Useph,  had  made  to  tlietr  inotlier  (Lilla 
HHlluina)the  proposal  for  a  recoiteiliation,  entreating  that  it  might 
take  place  in  her  own  aparttnent,  and  in  her  presence. 

'  When  [he  Bey  came  to  his  mother's  apartment,  Lilla  Halluma,  per- 
ceiving bis  sabre,  begged  of  him  to  take  it  otT  before  they  began  to  con- 
verse, as  she  assured  him  his  brother  bad  no  arms  about  him.  The 
Bvy,  to  whom  there  did  not  appear  the  smallest  reason  for  suspicion, 
willingly  delivered  his  sttbre  to  his  mother,  who  laid  it  on  a  window  near 
which  they  stand,  and  feeling  herself  convinced  of  the  integrity  of  tht: 
Bey's  intentions,  ami  being  completely  deceived  in  those  of  Silly  Uaeph's, 
she  with  pleasure  led  the  tivo  princes  to  the  sofa,  and  seating  herself 
between  them,  held  one  of  each  of  their  bands  in  ben,  and,  as  she  has 
nnresaid,  louking  at  them  aiternately,  she  prided  herself  on  having 
thus  at  Inst  broughfthem  together  as  friends. 

*  The  Bey,  as  soon  as  they  were  seated,  endeavoured  to  convince  hii 
brother,  that  (bough  he  came  prepared  to  go  through  the  ceremony  of 
making  peace  with  him,  yet  there  was  n()l  the  least  occasion  for  it  on 
bis  part,  for  that  he  had  no  animosity  towards  him;  but,  on  the  con* 
tnry,  as  he  had  no  sons  of  bis  own  livrng,  be  considered  Sidy  HanMt 
and  himself  as  such,  and  would  continue  to  treat  them  as  a  father  when- 
ever he  came  to  the  throne.  Sidy  Useph  declared  himself  satisfied,  but 
Mtd,  to  make  Lilla  Halluma  ea.'ty,  there  could  be  no  objection,  after 
such  professions  from  the  Bey,  to  their  both  attesting  tbeir  friendship  on 
tbe  Koran ;  the  Uey  answered,  "  With  all  my  heart,  I  um  ready.'  Sidy 
lAeph  rose  quickly  from  bis  seat,  and  called  loudly  for  the  Koran, 
'Wbiob  was  the  signal  be  had  given  fais  infernal  blacks  to  bring  his  pii- 
loU,  two  tj  which  were  immediately  put  into  his  hand,  and  be  inslantlj 
■-  fired 


i 
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find  at  tbe  Bey,  as  he  sat  by  Lilla  Halluma's  side  on  the  sofa^  lijlc 
Halluraa  raising  her  hand  to  save  her  son,  bad  it  moil  terribly  mangled 
by  the  splinters  of  the  pistol,  which  burst,  and  shot  the  Bey  in  his  side. 
The  Bey  rose,  and  seizing  his  sabre  from  the  window,  where  Lilla  Hal- 
loma  had  laid  it,  he  made  a  stroke  at  his  brother,  but  Sidy  Useph  in- 
stantly discharged  a  second  pistol  and  shot  the  Bey  through  the  hcait« 
To  add  to  the  unmerited  affliction  of  Lilla  Halluma,  the  murdered 
prince,  in  hi*>  last  moments,  erroneously  conceiving  she  had  betrayed 
oim,  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  madam,  is  this  the  last  present  you  have  reseircd 
for  your  eldest  son  ?"  What  horror  must  such  words  from  her  fovott- 
rite  son  have  produced  in  the  breast  of  Lilla  Halluma  in  her  present 
cruel  situation  !  Sidy  Useph,  on  seeing  his  brother  fall,  called  to  his 
blacks,  saying, ''  There  is  the  Bey,  finish  him."  They  dragged  him  from 
the  spot  where  he  lay  yet  breathing,  and  discharged  all  their  pieces  into 
him.  The  Bey's  wife,  Lilla  Aibher,  hearing  tlie  sudden  cla»h  of  arms, 
broke  from  her  women,  who  endeavoured  to  restrain  her,  and  springing 
into  the  room  clasped  the  bleeding  body  of  her  husband  in  her  armsi 
while  Lilla  Halluma,  endeavouring  to  prevent  Sidy  Useph  from  disfigur- 
ing the  body,  had  thrown  herself  over  it,  and  fainted  from  the  agony  of 
her  wounded  hand.  Five  of  Sidy  Useph's  blacks  were,  at  the  same 
moment,  stabbing  the  body  of  the  Bey  as  it  lay  on  the  floor  ;  after  which 
miserable  triumph  they  fled  with  their  master. 

'Their  wanton  barbarity,  in  thus  mangling  the  Bey's  remains,  having 
produced  the  most  dreadful  spectacle,  Lilla  Aisher,  (the  Bey's  wife,) at 
this  sight  of  horror,  stripped  ofl"  all  her  jewels  and  rich  habits,  and  threw 
them  in  the  Bey's  blood,  and  taking  from  ofl"  one  of  her  blacks  the  worst 
baracan  amongst  them,  made  that  serve  for  her  whole  covering.  Thus 
habitinj^  herself  as  a  common  slave,  she  ordered  those  around  to  cover 
her  with  ashes,  and  in  that  state  she  went  directly  to  the  Bashaw,  and 
told  him,  if  he  did  not  wish  to  see  her  poison  herself  and  his  grandchil- 
dren, to  give  immediate  orders  that  she  might  quit  the  castle;  for  she 
*'  would  not  live  to  look  on  the  walls  of  it,  nor  to  walk  over  the  stones 
that  could  no  longer  be  seen  for  the  Bey's  blood,  with  which  they  were 
DOW  covered." 

'  As  Sidy  Useph  left  the  castle  he  met  the  great  Chiah,  the  venerable 
Bey  Abdallah,  (the  son  of  the  last  Turkish  Bashaw,)^  who  was  much 
attached  to  the  royal  family  here,  and  beloved  by  the  people.  This 
officer,  seeing  the  dreadful  state  of  Sidy  Useph,  being  almost  covered 
with  his  brother's  blood,  expressed  his  fears  that  something  &tal  had 
bappened.  Sidy  Useph  aware,  from  this  officer's  religious  principles,  he 
could  not  be  supposed  to  approve  of  this  day's  deeds,  he  therefore  stab- 
bed him  to  the  heart  the  moment  they  met,  and  the  Chiah  died  instantly 
at  his  feet.  Sidy  Useph  s  blacks,  who  were  following  him,  threw  tbe 
Chiah's  body  into  the  street  before  the  castle  gates,  and  the  hampers 
standing  by  carried  it  home  to  his  unhappy  family  :  it  was  buried  at  the 
same  hour  with  the  Bey's.'— pp.  227—229- 

*  The  Bey  was  buried  at  three  in  the  afternoon.     The  short  space  of 

*  Bey  Alxlaiiah,  the  adopted  sou  of  Hamet  the  Great,  married  a  daogbter  of  that 
sovereign,  sister  to  MohamaMd  Bashaw,  tbe  father  of  tbe  present  Ali  Bashaw. 

little 
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little  more  than  four  hour*  hail  witnesKd  the  Bey  ia  ifae  bloom  or  hckllk 
IB  the  luiilsl  of  his  family,  nmnlered,  and  in  his  grave.'  '"  ' 

So  habituated  are  the  people  to  scenes  of  this  kind,  that  this  atro*  1 
cious  murdvr  caused  little  or  nu  disturbance  in  Tripoli.  Ilted 
public  criers,  by  order  of  the  Bashaw,  prociainied  through  tim^ 
chj,  'To  the  Bey  nbo  ii  goue,  Oud  give  a  happv  resurrection,  and  I 
none  of  his  late  serrants  shall  be  mole»[ed  or  hurt.'  Notwithaland^  J 
iug  which  the  followers  of  the  murderer  were  ordered  hy  their  inu4  J 
ter  to  put  to  dealh  the  servants  of  the  late  Bej,  wherever  they  shoudq'l 
find  them.  As  to  the  nmrderer,  the  grave  was  hardlj  dosed  ovc^  I 
the  brother  he  had  so  treacherously  assassinated,  when  he  gave  ft' i 
grand  entertainment,  at  which  '  the  sounds  of  music,  firing,  ana  1 
women  hired  to  sing  and  dance,  were  lunder  than  at  the  feast  of  •  I 
wedding.'  A  few  days  after  this,  Sidi  Haniet,  the  second  son,  wai  J 
UTDclaimed  Bey.  ^  J 

BTte  wretched  widow,  according  to  the  custom   of  the  countr]^-  1 
id  ber  first  visit,  at  the  proper  lime,  to  her  husband's  grave.  I 

»*f  The  grave  of  the  Bey  hsd  been  previoukty  strewed  with  fresh  flow- 
en  for  [be  MCond  time  thai  day;  immense  bouquets,  of  the  choicest  lh« 
scaacin  could  iUIbrd.  uere  placed  within  the  lurba  or  muuioleuro -,  and 
Arabian  jasmine,  iltrcaried  on  shreds  of  ibe  dale  leaf,  tfere  hung  in 
ieiloons  and  large  tassels  over  tlie  tomb ;  additional  lights  irel'e  placed 
luiid  it,  and  a  profusion  of  scented  waters  was  spriukled  over  the  floor 


itered  the  mosque. 

spared  this  dread- 
nuther,  though  this 

her  fHiher*!  death, 


loiher 


of  ibe  mnusoleiim  before  Lilla  Aisher  (the  widow)  e 
His  eldest  daughter,  the  beautiful  Zenoliia,  was  no 
ful  ceremony.  She  accompanied  her  disconsolate 
princess  was  so  ill  from  the  shock  she  received  n 
that  she  ia  not  expected  to  live.' 

'  Lilla  Aisher's  youngest  daughter,  not  six  yeai 
present  at  thia  scene  of  dii^iresa;  and  when  this  inl'a 
weepiiip  over  the  Bey's  tomb,  she  held  her  by  her  baracan,  and  scream- 
ed to  her  to  let  biui  out,  refuMng  to  let  go  her  bulij  of  her  mother  or 
the  lom'b  lill  the  saw  the  Bey  again.  The  wretched  IJIla  Aisher,  who 
Went  there  in  a  state  of  the  deepest  dejection,  was  naturally  so  mucb 
sfflicled  at  Ihisscene  of  useless  horror,  heightened  by  iNe  shnll  screami 
of  all  her  attendants,  that  she  fiiinled  away,  and  vtm  carried  buck  senie<' 
lets  tu  the  castle  in  the  arms  of  her  women.' — p.  240. 
A^-The  Moors  have  no  particular  colour  appropriated  to  a  tnourA- 
■I  dress  ;  '  their  grief,'  says  Chenier,  '  fur  the  toss  of  relation*, 
!||^  sensation  of  the  heart  tbey  dij  not  attempt  to  CNpress  by  out- 
ward dvuibols.'  This  is  wot  strictly  the  ca'^e  :  the  clothes  are  tiw 
tirelv  deprived  of  their  new  appearance,  and  the  deeper  the  mourn- 
i  a  meant  to  be,  the  more  mean  and  dirty  they  are  made;  all  tl« 
mbruidery  is  passed  through  water  till  the  glosa  is  r»> 
jrVOL.  XV.  NO.  XXIX.  ^  raovet^ 
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moved,  and  the  beau^  destroyed ;  the  Scripture  phrase  of '  sack-, 
cloih  and  ashes'  describes  almost  literally  the  mourning  habit  of  the 
Moors. 

The  female  part  of  Mr.  Tully's  family  visited  Lilla  Aisher,  and 
they  found  her,  as  might  be  expected,  very  melancholy. 

'  According  to  the  costora  of  the  Cast,  her  dress  bespoke  the  %tatt 
of  her  mind ;  deprived  of  all  its  lustre,  by  methods  taken  to  deface 
every  article  before  she  put  it  on.  She  wore  neither  ear-rings,  brace- 
lets, nor  k&lhaU  round  tlie  ancles,  or  ornaments  of  any  kind,  except 
the  string  of  charms  round  her  neck.  The  moment  she  saw  us  she 
burst  into  tears,  and  one  of  the  blacks  was  going  to  scream,  (the 
wouitiak'WooJ  but  Ijlla  Aisher  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  prevent  her, 
as  such  a  circumstance  would  have  thrown  the  whole  harem  into  eoiK 
fusion.' 

During  this  visit,  Lilla  Ilalluma,  the  unhappy  mother  of  the 
murdered  Bey,  entered  the  apartment,  with  her  mangled  bairf 
in  a  sling.  The  Moors,  it  seems,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  ligfalen 
the  heavy  hand  of  affliction,  are  ingenious  in  finding  out  new  means 
to  keep  alive  the  recollection  of  misfortunes,  and  resort  to  every 
method  they  can  think  of  to  nourish  grief.  One  of  the  first  requests 
of  the  mother  was  that  the  company  might  be  taken  into  the  very 
apartment  where,  in  her  presence,  the  Bey  met  his  death. 

'  Dreadful  as  this  favour  appeared  to  us,  we  could  not  refuse  to  go 
tor  fear  of  offending  her.  We  found  the  si^ht  as  strange  as  it  was  tem- 
ble ;  against  the  walls,  on  the  outside  of  the  apartment,  had  been 
thrown  jars  of  s«>ot  and  water  mixed  with  ashes.  The  apartment  wai 
locked  up,  and  is  to  remain  in  that  state,  except  when  opened  for  the 
Bey's  friends  to  view  it.  All  in  it  remained  in  exactly  the  same  state  as 
when  Lilla  Flalluma  received  the  Bey  to  make  peace  with  his  brother; 
and  what  was  dreadful,  it  bore  yet  all  the  marks  of  the  Bey's  unhappy 
end.  Not  an  article  of  any  description  had  been  suffered  to  be  removed 
since  the  Bey's  dissolution.  Ail  that  the  apartment  contained  was 
doomed,  by  Lilla  Halluroa,  as  she  said,  to  perish  with  the  Bpy^  and 
like  htm,  to  moulder  away  in  darkness.' — p.  244. 

This  soiling,  or  defacing,  whatever  belonged  to  the  deceased,  Is. 
further  instanced  iu  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  Bey. 

'  Among  the  number  of  his  horses  that  had  never  been  mounted  hf 
aiiy  person  but  himself,  he  had  one  particular  favourite;  it  was  remark' 
ably  handsome,  and  perfectly  white.  During  the  obsequies  pei^rai- 
ing  for  the  Bey's  dcuth,  when  all  was  wretchedness  and  nothing  to  be^ 
seen  but  mourning,  this  beautiful  horse  formed  a  painful  contrast,  it 
was  the  last  object  that  appeared  in  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  hoi;nor, 
in  the  same  state  as  when  it  belonged  to  his  late  master;  but  soou  itf> 
fine  appearance  was  altered.  Those  who  were  mourning  for  the  Beys 
death  )rprinkled  it  with  their  blood,  and  strewed  it  with  ashes,  ancf  il 
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wBs  led  frQin  Ihc  piece  covered  wiih  liismal  tokens  of  its  mastei's  fale.' 
—p.  544. 

During  llie  period  of  inotirning,  all  finery  is  put  aivay,  and  al^j 
superfluous  arliciei  of  furniture.  Neither  curtaiuK,  looking-glsssQi^ 
tapeslrv.  nor  carpets  are  to  lie  seen.  The  slaves  wear  tlietr  caps 
revets^,  and  tliej-  are  Mripjjcd  of  all  omainenls;  [he  lie»tm(Law^ 
sonia  inermis)  ceasea  to  staiti  (he  nails  of  the  feel  and  hinds  ;  brace;-* 
lels,  ear-rings,  necklaces,  and  every  species  of  jewelry  disappear ;, 
and  all  perfumes  and  scented  waters,  of  which  the  Moors  are  parti- 
cularly fond,  are  dispensed  with.  A  widow  of  rank,  when  she  puts 
on  her  weeds,  goes  to  the  sea-fide,  has  her  liuir  combed  wilh  w 
gold  comb,  and  the  tresses  plaited  willi  white  silk  instead  of  black; 
the  golden  bandage  over  the  forehead  set  with  jewels  is  exchanged 
for  a  white  l^llet,  and  every  article  of  her  dress  soiled.  At  the  es- 
piratiuD  of  four  months  and  ten  days  she  repairs  again  to  the  se»K 

•id..  .,, 

'  The  same  gold  comb  slie  liad  used  before  is  cnrrjeil  wiih  her,  an4>l 
four  frebh  eggs :  ihe  ej^gi  she  gives  lo  liie  first  perwn  she  mttis,  wlig  S-" 
obliged  to  receive  [hem,  were  it  even  the  Bashaw  himself.  With  tfae^ 
eggs,  it  H  imagined,  she  gives  away  all  her  misfortunes,  consequenClj  , 
no  per^ion  Ukes  to  receive  them  ;  but  this  custom  is  so  established,  thai 
not  any  one  thinks  of  refusing  them.  She  then  proceeds  to  the  sea-side, 
where  her  hair  is  combed  a  second  lime,  and  the  comb  ilirown  into  tho 
sea  by  herself;  and  she  is  then,  and  not  before,  at  liberty  to  marry 
again.'— p.  307- 

The  writer  of  the  '  Narrative'  had  an  oppurtiniity  of  being  pre- 
nent  at  the  mnrriage  of  Sidi  Hamet,  ttie  llashaw's  second  son,  and. 
also  of  a  daughter  of  his.  The  wedding  clothes  of  a  Moorish  lady, 
are  the  accumulation  »f  her  whole  life. 

'  Among  the  articles  in  the  princess's  wardrobe  were  two  hundi'cd 
pair  of  shuc$,  and  one  hundred  pair  uf  rich  embroidered  velvet  buotS)' 
baracans,  trowsers,  chemises,  ji leeks,  caps,  and  curtains  for  apart-; 
meats,  and  many  other  articles  in  ihe  same  proportion.  Each  set  olF' 
things  was  pacled  separately  in  square  flat  boxes  of  the  same  diihen-^, 
sions  ;  and  were  conveyed  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  in  a  long 
processiunout  of  onegate  of  the  cnstle  into  another,  escorted  hy  guards, 
alfenJants.  ami  a  number  of  singing  women,  hired  for  the  purpose  oP' 
singing  the  festive  song  ufZ-oo,  luu,  loo,  which  commences  when  tha 
procession  leaves  the  bride's  father's  house,  and  finishes  when  it  enters 
the  bridegroom's  house.' — p.  175. 

In  general  the  bride  is  paraded  round  the  streets  a[  the  head  of 

the  procession,  ihut  up  in  a  Nort  of  cage,  which  is  covered  with  tine, 

iiiKn  and  placed  on  the  back  of  a  horse,  inule,  or  ass,  according  lo 

lh«  circumstances  of  ihu  parties;    and  ibis  strange  custom  prevails 

N  'i  among 
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amoug  all  tr^  ll^IussulmQns,  from  the  st^ore^  of  the  Yellfw  S^  to 
those  t>f  the  Atlantic.  '  The  procession  ended,  the  bride  r^c^vei 
the  visitors  sitting  on  an  elevated  seat,  with  an  embroidered  v^il 
thrown  over  her,  almost  covered  with  gold  and  silver  omameiits; 
and  having  rings  of  gold  ronnd  the  ancles,  of  four  or  five  pounds 
weight.  Two  slaves  attended  to  snpport  the  two  tresses  of  her 
hair  behind,  which  were  so  much  adorned  with  jewels,  and  gold 
and  silver  ornaments,  that  if  she  liad  risen  from  her  seat  she  could 
not  have  supported  the  immense  weight  of  them.' 

To  understand  the  nature  of  this  mass  of  hair  it  will  be  iiece^tarv 
to  take  a  peep  into  a  Moorish  lady's  dressing-room, — there  wt 
shall  find  her  attended  by  a  number  of  black  slaves,  one  to  plah, 
another  to  perfume  the  hair,  a  third  to  arrange  the  eyebrows;  i\ 
fourth  to  paint  the  face,  a  fifth  to  adjust  the  jewels,  &.c.  The  hair 
behind  is  divided  into  two  tresses,  mto  which  a  quantity  of  black 
silk  is  worked,  prepared  with  perfumes  and  scented  waters  of  various 
kinds,  after  which  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  cloves  reduced  lo 
the  finest  powder^ is  worked  into  them ;  the  fingers  and  feet  are  tliea 
Blahied  black  with  henna ;  her  fingers  are  covered  with  rings,  aiidl 
lastly,  a  string  of  gold  and  silver  beads  are  thrown  over  her  ^oul* 
ders,  as  a  charm  against  witchcraft,  or  an  evil  or  unfriendly  eye. 
We  confess  we  had  no  idea  of  the  brilliant  display  of  gold,  silver, 
and  jewels  so  lavishly  exhibited  within  the  dungeon  walls  of  the 
castle  of  Tripoli:  with  the  exception  of  Abul  Kurreem's  descripr 
lion  of  the  peacock  throne  and  the  jewels  which  Nadir  Shah  car^ 
ried  away  from  Delhi,  and  euxhibited  to  the  astonished  Afishaps, 
Ij'urcomans,  and  Tartars,  we  know  of  nothing  to  equal  it  m  any 
part  of  the  world.  But  all  these  tyrants  are  immensely  rich  in  gold 
and  silver ;  their  whole  business  is  to  collect,  and  they  expend  no- 
thing :  it  is  not  unuiual  to  employ  the  Jews  in  casting  old  brass  guns 
into  money,  and  buying  with  it  gold  sequins  and  Spanish  dollars 
to  hoard.  Keatinge  met  with  an  English  renegade,  whose  nameia 
bis  own  country  was  l^homas  Myers,  but  in  Morocco  Boazzar,  and 
his  office  that  of  Alcaide,,  a  sort  of  high-constable.  This  man, 
being  questioned  as  to  the  pay  of  the  soldiery,  said,  '  it  was  all  that 
they  could  rob  and  steal ;'  and  the  establishment  of  the  youngs 
^bpancbes  of  the  royal  family  was,  by  his  account,  supportedpretty 
'.nearly  from  the  same  resources.  The  wealth  of  tlie  sovereign  ia 
therefore  constantly  accumulating ;  and  tiius  it  is  thai,  in  the  Baatile 
of  Tripoli,  we  read  of  '  curds  and.  whey  served  up  on  taUea  of 
mother-of-pearl  and  silver,  and  gold  embossed  waiters  above  tfaiee 
feet  in  diameter ;  coffee  in  gold  chased  cups,  placed  on*  gold  tray^' 
Spc. — p.  951.     On  a  visit  to  Lilla  Halluma, 

'  The  co'fiee  was  served  in  very  small  cups  of  china,  placed  in  goU 

fillagree 
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tllaglve  cups  wilhout  sauccn,  on  a  soliil  gold  salver  of  an  uncumnioh 
ittf,  richly  embossed;  ili  is  massive  waiter  was  broiighi  in  by  Iwualitvefl 
vbo  bute  it  Usi^veeti  ibem  round  to  each  of  ihe  cumpaiiy,  Hiid  thesd 
two  vunnchE  were  ihu  tichesl  habited  slaves  we  had  yet  seen  in  ihft 
MBtlo  i^  [hey  were  entirely  covered  with  gold  and  silver.  Itefretilimenti 
tKt«  after  wards  served  up  on  liitv  beautiful  inlaid  tables,  nut  higher 
^IkB  a  foal  from  the  ground.  Alter  the  repast,  slaves  attended  witli 
■j^er  fillagree  cen^rs,  ofi'eriiig  at  the  same  time  tuweU  with  jjuld  ends 
~'  vc  in  them  near  half  a  yard  deep." — p.  31. 

t;  Yet  amidst  all  this  spicitduur,  the  wives  and  daughters  of  tho 
Sashaw  are  by  no  means  inattentive  to  duniei^lic  concerns ;  ihey 
^1,  weave,  and  embroider,  and  even  occupy  themselves  wilh 
•pintung  wool  ;  they  superiiiteinl  the  preparation  of  the  victuula, 
the  married  ladies  wait  on  thetr  husbands  at  their  meals ;  in 
•a,  the  only  privilege  they  seem  to  enjoy  is  that  of  having  the 
•mu'cr  of  ptevenling  their  tyrants  from  entering  their  aparlincnl  by 
Hating  itwir  slippers  outside  the  door.  They  are  rarely  permitted 
lb  gu  without  the  caslle  gates,  and  iJieti  only  by  tiight,  siirruiinded 
ttjt  a  numerous  guard  of  suldiers,  slaves,  and  altendaiils.  Tlieir 
^proach  is  announced  by  vociferous  shouting,  lights,  and  burning 
(Nrfnsieey  which  cast  a  cloud  of  aromatic  odour  around  them.  Tire 
jirtter  of  the  '  Narrative'  tells  us  it  would  be  death  for  any  one  to 
irfok  at  lbem«  even  from  a  window,  Tripoli  beiug  the  only  Moorish 
4fRni(Hi  the  coast  in  which  the  houses  have  windows  facing  the 
-Mnel.  '  Of  so  little  contiern,  however,  is  the  life  of  a  female  to 
.^ocieiy,  that  a  father,  hosband,  or  brotiier  can  easily  procure  a 
tmkerar,  or  permit,  from  the  Hashaw  or  Bey  to  put  the  object  of 
vfli*  wager  or  jealooay  to  death,  in  any  way  he  pteaies.  The  dis- 
of  B  wife  or  daughter  can  only  be  avenged  bv  her  death, 
instances  of  this  are  recorded  in  the  '  Niirrntive;'  amunf 
),  ttintof  a  beantifid  yonng  womaii,  who,  for  li<-r  levity  Of 
ict,  was  shot  in  tier  bed  by  her  cftirain,  in  the  absence  of  htr 
fcther;  but  the  woaud  ^i6  tMt  prov^  mortah  Afrer  her  recover^ 
^m  took  a  walk  into  the  <^rden,  in  a  corner  of  whieh  she  was  dis- 
fmeitA  lying  on  the  groinid  straii>:led  :  '  all  present  Mere  interrtf- 
j^tted  about  the  drearlfnl  dpcrt>  which  ev^ry  one  denied.  It  rtW 
i^en  declared  and  readily  adinrtted  by  lier  uncle,  who  was  present 

this  examination,  that  evil  spirits  only  had  murdered  this  ^oung 

•uty.' — p.  I'tS. 

Matgill  says,  that  the  Monrs  of  Tttnis  are  less  jealou<i  of  their  wo- 
iwm  rfiart  the  Turks;  that  they  are  not  guarded  in  any  May  ;  that 
'anraths  are  unknown,  md  that  the  women  make  no  cer^innhy  4T 
fBCovering  thehiselvtis  in  tlie  presence  of  Christian  sinves.  He 
.•iiustratet  dii»  remark  by  a  story,  which  proves  at  least  tlie  E:ood 
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nature  of  the  present  Bey.  A  Christian  surgeon  vms  riBpected  of 
HO  intri;^ue  with  one  of  his  wives ;  being  watched  closely^  the  gtl- 
lanl  one  day  narrowly  escaped,  leaving  his  slippers  at  the  becbide: 
next  day  the  Bey  sent  for  him,  put  a  purse  of  money  in  bis  hand, 
and  told  him  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  out  of  the  country,  as  be 
could  no  longer  be  answerable  for  his  life.  Tlie  lad}'  was  punished 
by  banishing  her  from  bed  and  board. 

The  following  custom  in  Tunis,  of  fattening  up  youug  ladies  for 
marriage,  is  too  curious  to  be  omitted. 

*  A  girl,  after  she  is  betrothed,  is  cooped  up  in  a  small  room,  shackles 
of  gold  and  silver  are  placed  upon  her  ancles  and  wrists,  as  a  piece  of 
dress.  If  she  is  to  be  married  to  a  man  who  has  discharged,  dispatched, 
or  Ifst  a  former  wife,  the  shackles  which  the  former  wife  wore,  are  pat 
upon  the  new  bride's  limbs,  and  she  is  fed  until  they  are  filled  up  to 
thepro|)er  thickness.  The  f<K>d  used  for  this  custom,  worthy  of  barba- 
rians, is  a  seed  called  drough,  which  is  of  an  extraordinary  fattening 
quality,  and  also  famous  for  rendering  the  milk  of  nurses  rich  and 
abundant.  With  this  seed,  and  their  national  dish  cuscusoOf  the  bride 
is  literally  crammed  ;  and  many  actually  die  under  the  spoon.' — p. 90. 

Tlie  same  idea  of  corpulency  being  a  criterion  of  female  beauty 
i^  prevalent  in  Morocco,  where  Lempriere  tells  us  the  women  use 
a  grain  which  they  name  ei  houba^  which  they  eat  widi  their 
cooscosoo ;  that  they  also  swallow  boluses  of  paste  heated  by  the 
steam  of  boiling  water ;  and  we  recollect  some  other  author  stating 
that  it  was  a  common  practice  for  young  ladies  to  cram  themselves 
with  rolls  of  bread  soaked  in  warm  water. 

According  to  the  Mussulman  ritual,  every  man  may  take  to 
himself  four  legitimate  wives,  and  as  many  concubines  as  be  has 
the  inclination,  or  tlic  means  to  keep.  It  would  seem  that  the 
royal  concubines  arc  not  very  expensive.  Lempriere,  who  had  free 
admission  to  the  imperial  harem,  says,  that  the  daily  allowance  to 
the  favourite  Sultana  did  not  exceed  half-a-crown  a  day ;  the  rest  is 
obtained  from  those,  chiefly  Jews,  who  haye  favours  to  solicit  at 
court.  The  usual  number  of  ladies  kept  by  the  Emperor  b  from 
sixty  to  a  hundred,  besides  their  slaves ;  they  live  in  small  separate 
apartments,  communicating  with  square  courts,  in  the  centre  of  each 
of  which  is  generally  a  pool  of  water.  Their  time  is  occiipied  with 
the  toilet,  bathing,  hearing  stories,  and  a  little  needle  work.  Far 
from  being  shy,  they  all  wished  to  state  their  complaints  to  the 
English  doctor,  whom  it  seems  they  rather  disconcerted  by  the  free 
exhibition  of  their  limbs ;  but  they  had  great  reluctance  in  shewing 
him  the  tongue,  which  they  considered  to  be  very  indecent.  One  of 
the  Sultan's  wives  kept  behind  a  curtain,  and  had  her  pulse  felt  by 
putting  her  arm  under  the  bottom,  but  it  was  with  the  greatest  dif* 
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levity  «lie  could  l>e  prevailed  nil  lo  sliew  her  tongue,  wlikli  lioWr 
dv^  the  at  length  protruded  lliruugh  a  hule  nt.-ide  in  llie  curtain ;  m) 
very  diD'ereiit  are  the  iiotioni  of  delicacy  in  different  niiliuns!: — I^l)t> 
it  is  lime  to  sto|j, — If  the  extracts  which  we  have  given  from  ihn 
'  Nanutjve'  be  thought  iiitcrestiug,  we  can  asuurc  our  readers  ii(ft 
have  nut  in  the  least  forestalled  the  beat  putls  of  the  work,  Hhici^- 
abounds  with  curiuus  miitler;  and  wbicli  Irtat^  of  manners  and. 
Bubjt^ctN  of  so  unusual  a  knid,  that  had  tlivy  lallLn  into  the  hands  of 
another  Lady  Mary  WonJey  MontaRUe,  they  could  not  fail  to  have 
supplied  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  literary  entertainment. 
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Art.  Vil,  Sequel  to  a  yinralive  qf'a  Forced  Journrylhrougk 
Spain  anii  France,  m  a  PritoneroJ  fVar  in  1810  lo  1813  ;  ith- 
ttutlhig,  Ohservalioiii  on  the  prgsetit  Stale  of  Ireiand,  &c.  S(c.  Sfc. 
By  Major-General  Lord  Blayiiey.  Vol.  iil,  London.  18lff, 
pp.  429. 

i^UR  readers  cannot  fnil  lo  recollect  the  Culiiiaiy  Register,  in 
^^  two  volumes  octavo,  which  Lurd  Blayney  was  pleased  to 
deoomiuate  '  The  Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  France  and 
Spain,'  but  which,  like  diniiken  Barnaby's  journey  into  York- 
diire,  was  little  e.\se  than  a  Vnt  of  taverus  and  tbt  history  of  bis 
meal*  from  Malaga  to  Calais. 

,  liibit, 


;  aignv 


hil  vi.lit. 


The  noble  author  has  now  thooehf  proper  lo  favour  the  worM 
with  a  third  volume  of  this  delectable  history  ;  but  we  are  cont 
ccrned  to  say,  that  abtiurd  as  the  firi'I  parts  were,  this  part  is  much 
more  so,  and  that  hia  Lordship,  with  an  alacrity  in  sinking  which 
we  did  not  think  possible,  has  found 

In  the  lo^vest  depth,  u  lower  still. 

Tlte  readers  of  his  Lordship's  foiuier  works  will  be  at  a  loss  lo 
im^ne  by  what  nteaus  he  can  have  contrived  lo  fall  below  himself; 
sud  we  admit  that,  on  the  sume  mbject,  it  would  perhaps  nut  have 
been  possible;  to  do  so;  but,  aware  of  this,  his  Lordship  has  Belecd^ 
a  oew  career;  fur  though  the  shape  and /i//e  of  his  work  are  tlitsamn, 
the  mailer  is,  toto  ctelo,  ditlereut;  and  strun'^e  to  relate,  the  third 
part  of  the  journal  of  this  Hibernian  Peer  through  S/mut  anjd 
France  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  wrelehed  hotch-potth  of 
some  of  the  stutistical  accounts  of  irvliind,  hardily  pilfered,  and 
clumsily  put  together. 

j^Q/,1^  the  works  which  ha\e  ever  passed  under  onr  ohscrvaUoii, 
N  4  this. 
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this,  indeed,  seems  to  be  the  most  fltgratit  eatcfa-peMiiyy  sod  to 
bear  the  most  indubitable  marks  of  that  notable  mystery  called 
book-making,  •     - 

III  the  first  place,  it  is  published  as  the  '  Sequel*  of  a  work 
with  %i'hich  it  has  not  the  slightest  connection — ^probably  in  the  hope 
that  the  unhappy  purchasers  of  the  two  former  volumes  may  be  so 
indiscreet  as  to  throw  good  money  after  bad  in  completing  their  sets 
with  this  additional  volume. 

In  the  second  place,  not  above  one  half  of  the  volume  is  Lord 
Blarney's — we  cannot  call  it  compositioHy  nor  even  writing,  but  it  b 
uot  even  his  Lord.^hip's — scribbling  :  of  429  pages,  IO9  are  taken 
"verbatim  and  literatim  from  the  reports  of  commissioners,  which 
bave  been  laid  before  Parliament,  and  printed  both  officially,  and 
in  all  the  newspapers,  and  which  his  Lordship  thinks  it  fair  and 
honourable  towards  the  purchasers  of  his  book  to  print  over  again, 
in  the  shape  of  an  Appendix— divers  pages  in  the  body  of  the  work 
are  stolen,  wholesale,  from  publications  equally  recondite,  and 
fifteen  mortal  pages  are  taken  from  a  strange  work  of  Colonel  (now 
Viscount)  Dillon,  entitled  a  Commentar}*  on  the  Military  Defeaca 
of  the  Empire. 

This  is  the  most  justifiable  part  of  his  Lordship's  larceny,  be- 
cause, though  Lord  Dillon's  book  has  been  printed  these  five  years, 
we  never  heard  of  any  one  \^  ho  had  read  or  even  seen  it ;  and  we 
believe  the  extracts  from  it,  though  certainly  not  the  most  entertain- 
ing, are  at  least  the  most  novel  part  of  Lord  Blayney's  publication. 

In  short,  reckoning  by  pages.  Lord  Blayney  has  borrowed  full 
one  third  of  bb  book ;  but  as  the  extracts  and  Appendix  are  c/osr/y, 
while  his  Lordship's  own  share  are  very  diffuseli/  printed,  the  rcml 
proportions  of  the  new  and  the  second  hand  parts  of  thts  volume, 
are,  as  we  before  said,  about  half  and  half. 

So  much  for  the  general  plan  and  composition  of  this  book-*^he 
details  of  its  execution  are  not  unanswerable  to  this  auspicious  pro- 
mise— it  is  the  most  strange  and  incoherent  farrago  we  have  ever 
wondered  at :  take,  for  instance,  the  table  of  Contents  of  one  or 
two  of  his  chapters. 

CHAPTER  I. 
Effects  of  Prepossession-^ BrtfuA  ConstituHon-^Captain  and  Ms  Lathf-^ 
Calais— DWference  of  Costume — Duchen  cf  AngmMme'9  bomti 
Dover — Bullion  f 

CHAPTER  IX. 
Pvi^   Orators  in  Ireland — London  and  Dublin  badly  lighted,  (cfoere 
•  ««%^nierf?>)— Placards— Attachment  to  Buonaparte— Folly  and  Ma^ 
lignity  of  the  Disaffected — Postboys — Roads. 

After  these  chapters^  the  topics  of  which  one  would  have  thought 
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Mtficieiillv  »ariou»,  comes  a  chapter  which,  xatl'  t^^XVi  '*  entitled, 
Mhcefiantum  i  nnd  undoEibteHlir  it  deserves  its  imrne.  We  sliull 
extract  one  nr  two  pages  as  3)>edmens of  otir  author's  lucidiisordo, 
Ikste,  information  and  trudi. 

'  Let  any  pi^non  walk  at  night  through  the  streets  of  Duhtin.  and  look 
«  the  Inmpa;  ihey  are  lighted,  indeed,  if  we  run  rni  cull  il,  but  ihe 
glaasn  are  never  denned,  uiid  they  shew  only  a  safSciency  uf  light  to 
tiauite  emborraument.  Look  at  the  dirt  of  the  streets ;  in  short,  look 
at  erery  thing  which  you  «ee  nrouiid  you,  and  it  distinctly  marks  a  tnial 
l^itleci  and  indiff«i-ence  on  the  part  of  those  who  pocket  immense  sa- 
urirs, — ne)iieciiii^  the  duties  of  their  situation,  If  a  general  officer  b« 
nlaced  on  llie  stalf  in  Ireland,  it  is  not  because  that  general  officer  hat 
Wiiinzuished  himself  in  the  field,  or  because  he  posiessea  local 
information,  or  has  influence  in  the  country,  but  he  is  sent  there  to 
'Hnpri've  his  income,  and  in  a  few  year?,  to  accumulate  sufhcienl  provi- 
■ItUn  lor  himst-tl  and  fi>r  his  family. — If  a  Bishop  be  sent  over  to  Ireland, 
iWiinoliiy  is  the  lest — in  many  instances,  thiil  economy  is  carried  to  pe- 
lanry  ;  and  we  have  the  most  striking  examples  of  Bishops  on  the  Irish 
-Msbhshment.  having  accumulaied  sums  beyond  all  conception,  for  a 
i^owitry  so  circuraslanced. 

*  These  abuses  and  want  of  support  of  their  character  and  silaation, 
on  the  part  of  those  who  hold  large  endowments  and  emoluments  under 
(k<!  authority  of  the  Crown,  not  only  create  on  the  part  of  (he  people,  a 
''^urespect  for  those  to  whom  they  should  look  up  with  awe  and  vene- 
'lation  — but  it  also  makes  them  d«^ise  the  laws  themselves,  and  they 
■ftcquently  break  out  into  violence,  murder  and  outrage. — So  frequent 
•Wlate  have  been  the  murders  committed  on  Proteatants,  merely  be- 
*<ause  they  were  I'rotestants  and  loyal,  that  the  indifference  mnnilested 
.  ftn  the  part  of  the  government  to  these  atrocities  has  been  so  revolting, 
? that  many  of  the  fine,  proud  and  loj'al  Protestant  yeomanry,  once 
,  (be  protection  and  the  ornament  of  the  Coontry,  nre  now  emigrating 
in  numbers  to  America  ;  ami  the  extortion  of  the  landlords  will  cause 
-■U  that  it  worthy  [he  name  of  people  to  desert  the  country  with  their 
.property,  and  nothing  will  remain  bul  those  cut-throats  and  assassins, 
.^yiio  will  ullimulely  triumph.' — pp.  26s — 270, 
4''   On  this  mhrrl/tineoas  passage  we  shall  say  a  few  words. 

On  the  subject  of  the  cleaning  and  lighting  of  the  ctt}'  of 
^Dublin,  we  have  little  experience  ;  bnt  if  these  poinLi  be  criteria 
-1^  which  WB  are  to  judge  of  a  gofvernmcnt  and  people,  «e  fear 
-Ibit  London  itself  may  afford  similar  causes  of  apprehension  for 
At  state  amf  coostitntion  of  England. 

Prom  the  sneer  at  the  general  officers  on  the  Irish  staff,  we  col- 
>fcct  thiat  Lord  Blayner  is  not  on  that  staff  ;  he  certainly  is  one  of 
(lion  who  dislingiiislicd  hinisilf  in  the  field  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner,  though  we  cannot  saj  that  he  has  either  of  the  other  two 
tiOual locations,  '  local  information  or  influence.'  We  are  glad  to 
fteu  (torn  HO  competent  an  anthoricy  a>  Ids  Lordship,  that  the 
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^ppniotmetiU  of  an  officer  on  llic  sluff  ur^  audi  as  lo  enable  luiU  U 
4  tew  jears  to  iiccuxiiuluU;  a  luAicieHt  (jiuiisiun  for  tiiouelf,  mid 
not  fur  himself  alone,  but  foi  bu  fiuiiik  aflcr  liiiu.  Tlii»  is  tfiiu 
new  to  us,  and  «ic  fear  as  new  tu  ihe  slufl  officers  ihemseives. 

HU  LiOrdship  next  iusiniiiiles  that  UUIiops  are  sent  over  to 
IielantJ,  and  that  Bishops  on  the  Irish  establishment  have  acctimu- 
lateil  sums  beyond  all  conception. — His  lordship  lieeiDs  as  uiiiu- 
fonncd  with  regard  to  the  cLiurcli  as  to  the  ami).  lalhetiiit 
place  tliere  has  not  been,  we  believe,  one  biiJwp  nut  ucer  to 
Ireland  since  the  Union ;  and  in  the  next,  ue  may  venture  to  ny, 
without  knowing  every  individual  character  ou  ^le  Irish  bench, 
tliat  ss  a  ^T^ttcra/ rAurire,  his  Lordship's  imputotiun  against  that 
rt'iereiid  body  is  absolutely  unfoundod  and  grossly  calutnnioiu, 

Thai  murders  are  connnitted  on  Protestants,  merr/if  bectniw 
(hiy  are  Protestants  and  loval,  we  can  hardly  believe  ;  but  that  the 
assertion  of  the  govemmenl's  being  indifferent  lo  llios«  ntroctties  it 
untrue,  we  have  official  and  irrefragable  evidence,  even  in  tliose 
very  sources  whence  his  lordship  has  so  liberally  borrowed  Oil  Olber 
occasions, — we  mean  the  proceedings  of  Parliament. 

Of  the  same  class  is,  we  believe,  his  lordship's  assertion,  ihat'^ 
loyal  protestnnt  yeomanry  are  eniigruting  lo  Ainericx:  and  as  lo 
the  exiorlion  of  the  landlords  we  sIihII  say  but  one  won),  v/fath 
is,  tltat  we  earnestly  hope  thai  Lord  Itlayney  himself,  nn  bish  pro- 
prietor, will  endeavour  to  give  them  a  lesson  of  moderation,  not 
only  in  his  theory  but  in  his  proetice. 

It  is  worth  while  to  recapitulate,  in  one  sentence,  the  pictnro 
of  his  native  country  which  Lord  Blayney  draws  in  two  pages  of 
liis  miscellaneous  chapter.  'I'lie  capital  is  dirty  and  dark—  the  pub- 
lic functionaries  arc  totally  negligent  of  their  duty — the  government 
permits  the  moat  horrid  alrocilJea— the  stafl' of  llie  army  are  persons 
of  no  militaiy  chiiracter — Uie  bishops  are  sent  from  England,  xnd 
are  penurious  misers — the  people  at  large  despise  and  break  ibc 
laws — the  Catholics  murder  the  ProlestHiits,  because  tliey  are  loyal 
— and  the  Prolestunts  are  eiiled  by  the  extortion  and  tjtamij  of 
the  country  genllenien. 

W^  really  are  surprized  tlial  a  good  natured  man,  i^hich  Lord 
Blaynuy  has  the  reputation  of  l)ein^,  should  so  far  forget  himaelf  a* 
to  scatter  such  wild  and  iiiHamniatory  nonsense  abroad ;  he  meaner 
we  are  satisfied,  no  harm,  and  we  are  equally  salislied  he  can  do 
none,  fpr  no  oue  will  attend  to  htm ;  but  it  is  nevertbele&s  liimea- 
tiible  to  see  a  person  of  his  rank  and  situation  in  society,  iaboucii^ 
to  Wing  Ibat  rank  and  station  into  contempt ;  and  while  be  faiiciM 
tliU  he  is  satirizing  other  men,  writing,  in  fact,  libels  upou  himself^ 
,  0|t  the  whole,  instead  of  quarrelling;  with  his  lordship,  for  hi* 
having  botrowed  so  largely  from  the  Cominous'  Jounula,  Lord 
,1  ,  Dillon's 
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l>iJlon's  Commentaries,  and  the  county  histories,  we  lament  that 
he  AiA  fwt  either  draw  more  largely  from  these  innocent  sources, 
or  pursue  his  old  and  discreet  system  of  confining  his  esiiays  lo  the 
■iife  and  well  understood  topics  cotinci:ted  with  the  cellar  aud  the 
kitchen. 


Art.  VUl. —  I .  Reports  of  the  Socielr/fur  Bettering  the  Coiniithu 

of  the  Poor. 
fi.  Pietas   Londinensis. 

S.  Memoires  aur  ks  Moyem  de  delruire  In  MendiciU.  Piir  M. 
'    le  Vicmnle  de  Piuneltc,  Menibre  de  la  Chambfe   des  D^pul^s, 

da  Comit£  d'Adniiiiistration  de  la  Soci^t^  Pliilautmpique  do 
*  Paris,  de  hi  Cum  mission  des  Assurances  etablie  pres  le  Mmisire 
-.'deriniferieiir.     Paris.     1814. 

i.  Tht  Piiiniplcs  of'  Poptijution  and  Production  ai  thfi/  art 
^  affected  bt/  the  Progress  oj  Sorieiy,  willi  a  f  iew  lo  Moriil  and 
'  Politica/Comequaices.  By  John  Weyland,  Jim.  Esq.  F.R.S. 
INJURING  m:iny  Hges  it  was  an  undisputed  opinion  that  the  slate 
-T"^  of  the  world  vius  continually  growing  worse,  according  lo  the 
foupluiut  of  Horace; 

"  '  Danmosa  qtiidnon  hntntnuit din? 

■•  ^las  parenlttm  pcjar  acis  luHt  "J 

Noi  nequiort!,  mox  datvros  - '' 

Progenirm  vilititioran.' 
It  was  even  believed  that  the  earth   itself  decayed  as  it  grew  old, 

5nd  that  nature  in  all  her  operations  was  debilitated  with  age. 
'o  confute  this  opinion,  Hukenill  wrote  his  '  Apology,  or 
I>eclaralion  of  the  Power  and  Providence  of  God  in  the  Go- 
ifeniment  of  the  World.'  Some  of  tLe  good  old  archdeacon's  topics 
|Rsy  excite  a  smile  in  these  times;  he  clears  away  doubts  '  touching 
the  strong  phytic  wliich  the  ancients  used,'  and  '  touching  the  length 
bf  the  duodenum,  or  first  gut,'  whicli  in  the  Greeks  was  said  to  be 
twelve  indies  long,  and  in  ihese  degenerate  days  hardly  four,  an 
ebjectiou  '  which,  of  any  he  had  met  with,  wuk  most  fully  opened 
hna  seriously  urged  by  Arcliaiigelus  Piccolomini  in  his  Anatomical 
t<ecturea,' and  which  would  evince  that  tlie  happiness  of  an  Albenian 
iirchon  exceeded  that  of  a  London  alderman  in  the  proportion  of 
dtree  to  one.  And  he  proves  lliat  the  human  race  was  not  less  pro- 
Iffic  in  his  age  than  in  elder  times,  by  the  epitaph  of  Dame  Honey- 
'Vood,  of  Charing  in  Kent,  who  had,  at  her  decease,  367  children 
lawfully  descended  froni  her;  and  b^  that  of  a  woman  in  Dunata- 
He  Church,  '  who  bore  at  tlirt-e  several  times  three  children  at  a 
birth,  and  five  at  a  birth  two  other  times.'  But  his  moral  philoso- 
phy 
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phy  w  of  a  higher  ^traih,  and  may  command  our  respect  both  tht 
Its  truth,  and  for  the  feeling  with  which  lie  has  expressed  it. 

*  Flow  other  men/  says  he,  *  may  stand  affected  in  reading  I  know 
not ;  sure  I  am  that  in  writing  it  often  lifted  up  my  soul  in  admiring  and 
praising  the  infinite  wisdom  and  bounty  of  the  Creator  in  maintaining 
and  managing  his  own  work,  in  the  government  and  preservation  of  the 
universe,  which  in  truth  is  nothing  else  but  (as  the  schools  speak)  ron* 
tinuata  production  a  continuated  production:  and  often  did  it  call  to  my 
mind  those  liidy  raptures  of  the  Psalmist,  **  O  Lord,  how  gforious  are 
thy  w«>rks,  and  thy  thoughts  are  very  deep:  an  unwise  man  doth  not 
well  consider  this,  and  a  fool  doth  not  understand  it."  I  must  confiess 
that,  <M>inetiiHes  looking  stedfastly  upon  the  present  face  of  things  both 
at  home  dud  abroad,  1  have  often  been  put  to  a  stand,  and  staggert'd  in 
mine  opinion  whether  I  were  in  the  right  or  no:  and  perchance  the 
itate  of  my  body,  and  present  condition  in  regard  of  those  fair  hopes  I 
iK)metnue  ha<l,  served  as  false  perspective  glas'ses  to  look  ihmugh. 
But  when  a;;ain  I  al»tracted  and  raised  aiy  thoughts  to  an  higher  pitch, 
and  as  from  a  vantage  cround  took  a  larger  view,  comparing  lime  with 
time,  and  thing  with  thing,  ami  place  with  place,  and  considered  myi>el( 
as  a  member  of  the  universe  and  a  citizen  of  the  world,  I  found  thai 
^'hat  was  lost  to  one  part  was  gained  to  another,  and  what  was  loiit  fa 
dne  time  was  to  the  same  part  recovered  in  another,  and  so  the  balance, 
by  the  Divine  Providence  overruling  all,  kept  upright,  ^ni  ad  pauta 
trspicU  defacili  pronunciai,  saith  Aristotle:  he  that  is  so  narrow  eyed  as 
he  looks  only  to  his  own  person  or  family,  to  h'n  own  corporation  or 
nation,  or  the  age  wherein  himself  hves,  will  peradventure  quickly  pro- 
nounce that  all  things  decay  and  go  backwards,  which  makes  men  raui^ 
inurand  repine  against  God  under  the  name  of  Fortune  and  Destiny. 
Whereas  he  that,  as  a  part  of  mankind  in  general,  takes  a  view  of  th6 
iMfverM/,  compares  person  <vith  person,  family  with  family,  corporation 
with  corporation,  nation  with  nation,  age  with  age,  suspends  his  judg^ 
laent,  and  upon  examination  clearly  finds  that  all  things  work  together 
for  the  best  to  thtm  that  love  God.' 

With  this  feeling  founded  upon  wise  observation,  and  snstahied 
by  piety,  did  Hakdwtll  combal  the  then*  prevailing  notion  of  th^ 
progressive  deterioration  of  nittnkind.  The  stream  of  opinion  t06le 
s  different  direction  in  the  last  century.  A  shallow  and  self-suf- 
ficieiit  generation  had  thcit  arisen,  who  proclaimed  them^ehres  to 
be  the  onty  philosophers;  their  metaphysical,  moral,  and  poKtitd 
discoveries  were  offered  to  the  world  with  all  die  impudence  of 
QuackerVr  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  qnack's  nostnims  they  were  received  for  a  sea^ 
9on.with  fatat  confidence,  lliat  season  is  gone  by;  bitter  dMp* 
jKnntnient  ha^  brought  with  it  humiHty ;  we- are  now  but  too  feel- 
ingly convhice^V  that  no  vi6lent  and  sinldeii  amelioration  in  society 
is  possible,  and  that  great  and  sudden  changes  are  evib  in'  th^nv- 
ielves  and  in  their  consequences:  but  it  is  not  the  less  oertaiu 
j(hat  die  general'  condition  of  the  world  mtiy  be  improved,  and 

especially 


especially  tliat  pavt  of  it  in  tlie  improvement  of  wbJch  we  are 
ipost  ntiarly  coticeniecl :  it  is  not  tlie  lesij  certiiiii  tliat  of  the  moral 
and  phjitical  evils  wliich  afflict  ninnkind,  many,  very  maoyi  >>r^  re- 
mediable ;  and  thai  if  any  country  be 

' an  unweedcd  ganleik 

Tliat  mils  to  seed,' 
tbe  fault  liex  in  ihoBo  who  shoiilfienllivale  it,  not  in  the  soil  or  cli- 
male. 

A  proud  statement  of  the  strength  ant)  prosperity  of  itie  British 
empire  has  lately  been  luid  before  the  public  ;  and  althougb  ainns 
which  ascend  from  hundreds  of  thousands  of  millions  to  billions 
look  as  if  they  were  calculated  in  Porlngueze  reis  rather  than  in 
■OUDds  sterling,  and  seem  at  first  to  .slagger  or  confound  belief,  the 
detail  from  which  they  are  deduced  is  in  many  parts  officially  ac- 
curalti,  and,  in  all  others,  approximates  to  the  reality;  nor  can  the 
^nerul  result  be  controverted  that  the  weat^i  and  power,  and  re- 
■Onrces  of  this  empire,  form  a  phenomenon  to  which  no  parallel  can 
be  found  in  the  history  of  the  worlfl.  The  public  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Colquhoun  also  for  another  work,  not  less  curious  than  his  late 
iinporlant  compilation,  but  leaving  upon  the  reader's  mind  a  verj> 
different  impression,— his  treatise  upon  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis. 
"Jlnt  treatise  lays  open  the  extent  to  which  crimes  are  carried  in  the 
huge  capital  of  this  miglity  empire, — a  frightful  extent, — yet  it 
lentesonlynpart  of  Gie  wickedness  of  die  community,  and  that  part 
only  whirb  is  cognizable  by  human  laws;  how  large  a  portion  then 
Wniatns  nntold !  Of  the  poverty  also  which  eflstsamonguswe  have 
i  faithfiil  statement,  as  far  as  itcanbe  expressed  by  numerical  tlgnrCs  ; 
ibe  sum  of  existing  wretchedness  is  not  to  be  numbered :  its  iuteii- 
0!ty  every  man  may  estimate  by  what  has  fallen  under  his  own  no- 
ftce  if  he  be  not  one  of  those  whu  keep  aloof  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  human  misery;  but  its  extent  is  known  only  to  Him  unto 
llrfaam  the  pravcra  and  the  groans  of  the  miserable  ascend. 

Tbe  solid,  substantial,  permanent  welfure  of  a  nation  is  not  to  be 
Miniated  by  extent  of  dominion,  or  greatness  of  population,,  or 
itnountof  revenue,  or  of  national  wealtii.  This  outward  prosperity 
bight  be,  like  die  antediluvian  earth,  as  Kurnet  has  iina^'ned  it  iti 
Us  magnilicent  philosophical  dreajii,  a  fertile  and  beButifuT  surface, 
—but  only  a  surface,— only  a  crust  which  enveloped  the  waters  of 
the  abyss,  and  which  never  appeared  more  flourishing  than  at  the 
tooment  when, because  of  the  iniquity  of  the  inhahilanta,  the  abyss 
was  broken  up,  and  all  things  swept  away  by  the  foredoomed,  ine^ 
fitable,  and  avenging  deluge.  Is  this  our  case  ?  Is  Britain  cancero'ui 
in  her  vital  parts?  They  who  believe  in  our  political  reformers, 
would  answer  in  the  aflirinalive ;    and  if  the  common  weal  wef« 
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()cf ivpred  nver  into  (bchnnd^or  iliFse  prsc tUi oners  iber  w 
Ate  invrtcracy  of  the  (tisiHEC  I'v  rieslrnjing  ihc  pntient.     \V!I 
knife  of  ra(tical  fefonn,  UKt  tWr  lri.<.|i'C8th<ilicoii,  they  v 
qnkk  work !  A  saner  mine),  a  r^>er  jud^eaient,  a  sounder  philol 
woiilit  gne  a  different  reply.  There  are  di»ensea  in  ihe  body 
bat  none  which  stand  in  need  of  the  knife  und  tlie  camery. 
HHim  needful  than  medicine;  itnd  where  medirine  k  required,  olu-r- 
alii'es,  nut  drastits,  (uight  to  be  adininislercil. 

Since  man  has  ceased  to  exist  in  the  patriarchal  state, — thxl  gol- 
den age  to  which  the  earliest  poct^t,  and  the  most  ividrty-diffused 
tradiiiuiis  refer, — he  has  no  wherr,  nor  at  any  period,  existed  in  » 
favounihle  a  condition  as  in  England  at  this  present  liiiK'.  The 
fine  arts  have  been  carried  to  higher  perfection  in  llulj^  and  in 
Greece;  a  far  grrnter  pnpnlntion  has  been  supported  in  Chins 
and  in  the  Nctherlunds;  more  magnificent  works  of  public  utility 
have  been  executed  in  the  ancient  repulilics;  greater  triiimpbt 
over  physical  circumstances  have  been  obtained  in  the  l^iw  Cuud- 
triei,  and  in  Egypt,  which  a  Dutch  traveller  beheld  with  feelings  of 
natural  pleasuf,  because  in  many  points  cf  xit  and  nature  it  ap- 
peared to  him  the  (lolland  of  the  liasttm  world ;  in  industry 
UnglHnd  has  been  rivalled  by  the  Dutch;  and  in  bold  commercial 
enlerprize  she  has  been  equalled,  or,  perhaps,  surpassed,  by  Car- 
thage in  old  time,  and  by  Portugal  in  the  age  of  her  t;1'"'y.  But 
when  every  thing  js  considerert  which  contributes  to  the  moral  aixl 
intellectual  improvement  of  the  individual,  and  the  general  wdl- 
bein^  of  the  commnnily,  certain  it  is  that  Eoeland  stands  aluM, 
and  IS  conspicuously  blest  above  all  countries  either  of  the  aucient 
or  the  modern  world.  The  world,  indeed,  through  alt  the  evils  with 
which  it  has  been  affiictod,  has  been  progressive  in  good;  but  the 
insular  situation  of  England,  its  gcngrauhical  position,  its  laws,  it» 
institutions,  its  history,  and  the  national  character  which  these  cir- 
cumstances have  combined  to  form,  have  made  it  of  all  part»  of  the 
world,  the  most  prosperous  and  die  most  happy. 

But  every  stage  of  society  brings  with  it  its  attendant  eiiU;  the 
body  politic  may  be  plethoric  like  the  body  nnlural :  there  is  a  state 
of  prosperity  w hich,  like  overfeeding,  disposes  the  sjslem  for  in- 
flanimutory  diseases,  or  makes  it  break  out  in  blains  and  blotches. 
As  no  poUlical  change,  whether  from  pi^acc  to  war,  or  from  war  to. 
pence,  can  occur  without  inmiediate  inconvenience  anit  injury  lo 
some  branches  uf  the  commmtity,  far  less  can  any  material  altera- 
tion of  manners  take  place  without  some  detrimental  consequences, 
more  or  lew  dangerous  in  proportion  as  the  class  which  is  aSected 
is  more  or  lesi  lunHcrous.  Now,  ihnt  llir  change  of  manners  tvbicli 
has  taken  plare  in  England  during  the  present  rcjgn  is  greater  than 
WU  ever  produwd  durini;  the  same  number  of  yearii,  in  any  known 
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SMiod  of  historv,  will  appear  inaiiifest  upaii  coDsideration.  For 
though  no  event  has  occurred  ot  equal  magnitude  to  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  and  no  ii'veiilioii  like  that  of  priming,  society 
was  DOl  at  that  age  organized  as  it  is  at  present :  tlie  difl'erent 
classes  of  men,  as   tliey  were   then  connected,  might    be  coni- 

gircd  to  links  in  a  chain,  the  hlow  which  struck  fire  from  ihoaeat 
e  one  end,  or  broke  them  in  pieces,  woiihl  produce  no  vibration 
■at  (he  oilier:  ihestutc  Is  now  more  artificially  and  intimately  com- 
ibioed;  it  resembles  a  spiders  ueb,  in  which  t!ie  slightest  impact  upon 
'  )y  one  of  the  threada  is  felt  ihronghout  the  whole.  Probably  more 
lan  a  century  elapsed  before  half  the  people  in  the  old  world  learnt 
M  a  new  one  bad  been  discovered:  there  was  alime  when,  in  the 
jiiioter  parts  of  the  British  islands,  the  subjects  knew  not  under 
lat  sovereign  ihcy  lived,  and  the  same  hubits  and  manners  which 
'  prevailed  under  Queen  Elizabeth  existed  under  Queen  Anne. 
^^„-  now  the  rapid  intercourse  which  commercial  activity  has  crealed 
j^s  given  wings  to  fashino  nui!  fully,  and  the  politics  of  Paris  and  of 
Xpitdon  are  r^nvas^ed  in  every  pot-home  where  the  English  lan- 
;|unge  is  spoken. 

^  Xjct  us  then  examine  whit  are  the  cla.'^cs  of  society  which  have 
^i^n  injuriously  affected  during  the  great  moral  revolution  of  tlic 
Mft  half  century;  this  inquiry  will  lead  us  to  consider  what  old  evils 
WVe  been  diminished  among  us;  wh:it  new  onus  have  sprung  up; 
9^1  has  been  Hone  toward  diminishing  the  sum  of  human  misery, 
Ulid  what  remains  to  do  in  this  great  work,  which  is  one  of  the  wor- 
.lUcsl  em|)loynienta  of  enlightened  man. 
''He  higher  ranks  are,  in  many  respects,  improved.  That  true 
Mobility  of  feeling  and  intellect,  as  well  as,  manners,  which  wns  found 
ti.  the  Court  of  the  Tudurs,  does  not,  indued,  peculiarly  disiinguish 

Se  nobles  of  the  present  age;  this  is  because  the  circumstances  of 
ose  times  (ended  to  produce  a  chivalrous  exaltation  of  character, 
'  and  because  the  advantages  which  were  then  confined  to  men  of 
dmtly  are  now  open  to  tlio  whole  middle  clasti,  and  the  gentleman 
oas  risen  to  that  honourable  standing-ground  which  was  formerly 
Unserved  for  the  knight  and  baron.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that 
the  Woodvillcs,  the  Howards,  the  Snckvilles,  (he  Sidneys,  and  the 
fBrevillos  of  that  age  were  gifted  individuals,  who,  in  any  age^v 
nriSLiTd  have  risen  to  the  same  height  abnvc  their  contemporDrifis^: 
'5BuL  the  nobles  of  the  present  race  have  the  advantage  of  their  pre-j.) 
,4ecessbrs  in  one  very  material  circumstance;  though  their  heitd* 
may  neither  be  so  long,  nor  in  all  instances  so  well  stored,  the 
owners  have  the  comfortable  certainty  of  feeling  them  safe  upon 
ll^ir  shoulders.  In  reality,  there  are  but  two  great  divisions  of  so- 
ciety tn  ^ngland,— 'the  educated  and  ihe  uneducated.  Tlie  former, 
*ti«ever  nwy  b«  their  respective  degrees  upon  the  scale,  necessa- 
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rtlypartake  the  more  decorous  manners,  tnd  the  increased  hiimi^ 
nity  of  an  improving  age.  In  what  manner  has  the  latter  and 
larger  division  been  affected  i 

A  well  graduated  commonwealth  has  been  aptly  compared  to  a 
pyramid  ;  die  peasantry  are  its  base ;  they  are  ihe  most  numerous 
of  the  uneducated  classes :  but,  though  the  roost  proliiic  of  the  whole 
population,  they  are  probably  the  least  progressive  in  inunber,  for 
It  is  from  them  tliat  the  large  demands  of  war  are  chiefly  sup-^ 
plied  ;  and  the  continual  and  more  extensive  consumption  of  life 
which  cities  and  manufactories  require.  If,  however,  their  numbers 
had  augmented  in  a  much  greater  ratio  than  b  actually  the  case, 
the  far  greater  and  appalling  increase  of  the  poor  rates  in  the  agii- 
cultural  counties  would  demonstrate  that  the  condition  of  the  pea- 
santry  dturing  the  present  reign  has  been  deteriorated ;  and  that 
cither  the  feeling  of  becoming  pride  has  diminished,  which  formerly 
withheld  them  as  long  as  possible  from  applying  for  parochial  aid, 
or  that  the  necessity  which  drives  them  to  it  has  become  more 
pressing.  Both  causes  have  co-operated ;  the  moral  evil  results 
from  the  physical  one ;  fellowship  in  degradation  takes  away  tba 
aense  of  shame,  and  the  more  claimants  there  are  upon  the  eleemo- 
synary funds  M  hlch  the  law  has  provided,  the  more  there  will  be; 

'  The  national  debt/  says  Sir  Thomas  Dernard,  '  with  all  ks  magni- 
tude of  terror,  is  of  little  moment  when  compared  with  the  increase  of 
the  poor  rates.  In  that  instance,  what  is  received  from  oae  subject^ 
is  paid  in  a  greater  part  to  another;  so  that  it  amounts  to  little  mdrt 
than  a  rent  charg(f,  from  one  class  of  individuals  to  another.  But  the 
poors  rate  is  the  barometer,  which  marks,  in  all  the  apparent  sunshine 
of  prosperity,  the  progress  of  national  weakness  and  debility;  and  as 
trade  and  manufactures  are  extended,  as  our  commerce  encircles  the 
terraqneous  globe,  it  increases  with  a  fecundity  most  astonishing ;  it 
grows  with  onr  growth,  and  augments  with  our  strength ;  its  root,  ac- 
cording to  our  present  system,  being  laid  in  the  vital  source  of  our  exis- 
tence and  prosperity.' 

This,  however,  is  no  new  malady ;  like  causes  have  in  other 
countries,  and  in  this  country  at  other  times,  produced  similar 
effects ;  though  the  effects  have  perhaps  never  existed  in  so  great 
a  degree  as  at  present,  nor  has  there  been,  in  other  instances,  a 
barometer  by  which  the  degree  could  be  ascertained  as  certainly 
as  it  is  now  by  the  poor  rates. 

The  great  and  rapid  increase  of  national  wealth  has  always  been 
attended  by  a  correspondent  pressure  of  distress  upon  the  peasan- 
try. It  was  thus  in  Fortugal  when  Joam  III.  succeeded  his  father 
£inanuel,  the  most  fortunate  prince  that  ever  sate  upon  a  Euro- 
pean throne:  be  vtras  master  of  Ormuz,  of  Goa  and  of  Malacca 
m  the  east-^-thiis  commanding  the  whole  trade  of  the  Indian  seas ; 
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ibe  golil  tniiies  of  Africa  neut  in  ricb  returns  to  him,  and  tlic  greater 
part  of  Morocco  pn id  liini  tribute:  to  these  treusures  Joniii  111. 
succeeded,  aitd  never  «as  ihere  n  period  of  grealer  nalioinil  distress 
ansing  froirt  poverty  thiin  ul  l)ie  commencement  of  his  reign.  Itwoa 
thus  in  Spain,  when  sliips  cnme  laden  wilh  silver  and  gold  from 
Mexico  ond  Pern — the  fact  was  distinctly  seen,  and  die  muse  dt?- 
tincdjr  iilitled  by  a  contemporary  writer  j*  the  influx  of  specie  pro- 
Aiced  a  dim'niution  in  ihe  value  of  money,  and  habits  uf  lavish  ex- 
penditure in  die  rich ;  rents  were  raised ;  all  the  necessaries  of  life 
advanced  in  price;  the  luirden  fell  upon  the  poor;  nnd  of  the 
weslth  which  poured  into  the  country  in  full  streams,  all  that  reached 
diGUi  was  in  ihe  shitpe  of  more  abundant  alms,  which  made  them 
■ore  dependent  than  diey  were  before,  without  preventing  diem 
&OUI  being  more  miserable,  lliese  cases  are  clear  and  specific; 
tat  increase  of  national  wealth  produced  an  increase  of  poverty 
amoDg  tlifl  great  body  of  the  people;  and  tlieee  things  were  not 
accidentally  co-existent; — they  were  cause  and  effect.  Tlie  cases 
V^also  in  point;  Mr.  Colquhoim's  book  shews  that  British  industry 
tod  enterprise  have  produced  wealth  in  as  great  abnndance  as  the 
mimns  of  Mispauiola  and  Peru,  the  gold  of  Africa,  or  the  spices  of 
ti>e  east. 

The  growing  demands  of  government,  and  the  growing  luxury  of 
the  higher  classes,  produced  a  sinnlar  effect  in  die  first  years  of  our 
Reformation.  The  great  distress  of  the  peasantry  in  those  lime!>, 
and  the  rapid  increase  of  mendicants  have  been  ascribed  to  the  dis- 
idution  of  the  monasteries,  whereby  the  source.'*  of  charity  to 
which  ibe  poor  bad  been  wont  to  apply  were  suddenly  dried  up. 
'  I  let  pass,'  siiys  Sir  William  Barlowe  in  his  Dialogue,  '  my  Lord 
Cardinal's  act  in  pulling  down  and  suppressing  religious  places; 
'  our  Lord  assoil  his  soul !  1  will  wrestle  with  no  souls  ;  he  kiiowt  tti 
by  this  time  whether  he  did  well  or  evil.     lint  this  dare  I  be  bold 

say,  tliat  the  countries  where  they  stood  found  such  luck  of  ihem. 


>  TklnciiGiirclJiiiM,  >ul.  ii.  iwokl.  clinp.  r.  Tlie  pi»Bge  »  lu  rcnarlliiUe  ihiC 
<Kth>nqiiMeSl1npnrl.  ■  Lni^vemirane«»olrBH!J.itpH:loia>miintt,  In  riqueKn  fue 
<1  Ptm  ha  mlJiWs  al  mitrulii  skjo,  V  demimiuietBi  jior  tait  it,  dim  que  anlii  U  him 
itmadu  fW  oprui'trAacfe ;  jmr^t  if  inn— jut  it  ^n  crticido  lot  rcntui  iff  U4  Hi.'M.  purn 
fM  dln.aitm  ea  abuitdmfiaiii  rrg-iiv,  lambicn  han  cracidc  leiniirrm  (fcfgi  poire); 
farm  yae  rtlm  luiierinr  <le  himire  y  iteiHude:  i  jar  la  catcitia  qat  il  mui-ko  dmm  ha 
ctando  tn  bt  nimlimminlni  ji  vnlidei ;  ijut  iiitngiie  tta  p^rtmnte  Jia  loi  jmbra  et  dia 
4t^  ntitfttidiii  oMir  ni  coiticr,  pi>r  In  nnicJis  carMia.  yipieata  a  la  cmtia  drairr 
ttnuipatm  ch  it  rrpuhUcf,  ^e  acjw  la  fmitaam  qiiayiAn  na  uiia  luMu  mimtila  .  ifne 
■nuMnMeMffltcci,  vr  li  fulia  dflla,  tna  lailimemtt  mat  cattm  que  lai  dt  airra,  I'imiH 
In  mvelia  Aurnia  qut  ouia  m  lode.      Dr  mmera  qut  c'"'i''ii!«»  cm 

iiimana  (qii<  Km  el  comer,  jelMKiV,  j  per  mJepuwrftflwiJ  liia 
OrHiWtiMut.  siimvgtr.ido  ttu  lionbrii  m  Imjiterfai  dtl  mlfwrfim't"!",  jp  ™  'oi  atl 
.AWijHh  s  tntUM  Imgn,  y  Aoiilo  y  cottumkrn,  y  ^kc  em  (o  que  nntti  iciiuii  tivun  mui 
(nifiidw.  J  rrun  tnnniw  rir  tndo  el  tamdt.' 
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that  tbey  would  he  had  let  them  stand.  And  think  you  then  that 
there  would  be  no  lack  found  if  the  remuant  were  so  served  too  I 
I  wene  men  would  80  sore  miss  them,  that  many  which  speak 
against  them  would  soon  labour  with  his  own  hands  to  set  them  up 
again.'  The  loss  of  the  alms  which  the  monasteries  used  to  distri- 
bute must  however  have  been  an  evil  partial  in  its  operation,  and 
in  itself  insignificant ;  the  way  in  which  the  peasantry  were  injured 
at  the  Reformation  was  by  turning  the  abbey  tenants  over  from  the 
sort  of  parental  tenure  under  which  they  then  lived  to  lay  landlordS| 
unconnected  with  them  by  any  habits  or  hereditary  feelings,  who 
lived  at  a  distance,  and  racked  their  tenants  to  support  the  expense 
of  a  court  life.  As  in  the  Highlands  at  this  time,  Latimer  com- 
plains that  in  tracks  which  formerly  were  well  peopled,  only  a 
shepherd  and  his  dog  were  to  be  found.  Society  cannot  perhaps 
advance  without  passing  through  changes  such  as  tliese ;  but 
they  produce  immediate  evil  and  perilous  consequences.  In  that 
age,  as  in  (his,  great  advances  were  made  in  civilization;  and 
ahanges  of  this  kind  can  no  more  take  place  without  derangement 
in  the  commonwealth,  than  any  new  functions  in  the  aniaial  fraraa 
can  develope  themselves  without  a  feverish  excitement  of  the  sya* 
tern,  and  a  tendency  to  diseases  more  or  less  dangerous.  A  fasfaioo 
of  ambitious  expenditure  prevailed,  which  made  men  live  to  tht 
utmost  of  their  means ;  the  exertions  which  were  called  forth  to 
inake  the  income  keep  pace  with  the  outgoings  roused  a  spirit  of 
enterprize,  which  displayed  itself  both  in  evil  and  good ;  commer- 
cial and  privateering  adventures  were  undertaken  abroad ;  at  home, 
trades  and  professions  raised  their  prices  and  their  fees,  the  maou- 
faictnrer  worsened  his  wares,  the  landholder  increased  his  rents,  and 
the  lord  inclosed  what  had  before  been  common  ground.  Latimer 
whose  sermons  are  full  of  information  respecting  the  state  of 
land  in  his  days,  repeatedly  cries  out  against  these  things. 

'  1  doubt/  says  the  good  old  Bishop,  *  most  rich  men  have  foowatck^ 
for  without  too  much  we  can  get  nothing.  As  for  example  :  the  physi- 
cian ;  if  the  poor  man  be  diseased,  he  can  have  no  help  without  ^Oi 
mvch ;  and  of  the  lawyer  the  poor  man  can  get  no  counsel,  expedition^ 
nor  help  in  his  matter,  except  he  give  him  too  much.  At  mercham/ 
hands  no  kind  of  ware  can  be  had,  except  we  give  for  it  too  wmdL 
You  landlords,  you  rent-raisers,'  (it  shouhl  be  remembered  that  he  was 
preaching  before  the  Court,)  '  I  may  say  you  step-lords,  you  unnatural 
lords,  you  hnve  for  your  posses!^ ions  yearly  too  much.  For  that  here 
before  went  tor  twenty  or  sixty  pounds  by  year,  which  is  an  honest  j>or- 
tion  to  be  had  gratis  in  one  lordship  of  another  man's  sweat  and  labour, 
now  is  let  for  fifty  or  an  hundred  pounds  by  yc^ar.  Of  this  too  much 
Cometh  this  monstrous  and  portentous  dearth  made  by  man,  notwith* 
standing  God  doth  send  us  )>lcnlilully  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  mercifully, 
contrary  unto  «ur  deserts.    Notwithstanding,  too  much  which  these  rich 

men 
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itoen  have,  eauaeth  suoh  Jenrth,  that  poor  men  which  live  of  iheir  la- 
Ixmr,  cannot  urtb  llit^  smchI  of  llitnr  I'ace  Imve  a  living;  all  kind  of 
vfcliuUi  ia  6u  dear — pi^s.  geeEc,  capons,  ebickens,  eggs.  fl(c, ;  theie 
things  wild  olIjL'r)  nru  su  unrcasoimbly  enbunceii.  And  I  think  verily 
tliKiif  thesecoiiliiiue,  wc  shall  at  bngib  be  coiiMi-uined  lo  pay  fui  a  pig 
Apt'und.' 

I     III  another  place  he  siija, 
.  *  My  father  n'nsn  yeiimun,  and  bad  no  lands  of  bis  own ;  only  he  bad 

tbrin  of  three  nr  four  puund  by  year  at  the  titteriuosl,  ami  hereupon 
i  tilled  to  mucii  as  kept  half  a  dozun  men.  He  bad  walk  for  an  hun- 
dred theep,  and  my  mother  milked  thicty  kinc.  He  was  able  and  did 
bid  tiie  king  a  harness,  with  himself  and  bis  hone,  while  be  came  to 
&e  place  that  he  should  receive  the  king's  wages.  1  can  remember  that 
1, buckled  bis  hnrnes!)  when  he  went  to  Qlackb'eath  lield.  lie  kept  me 
VBubool,  or  else  !  had  not  been  abJe  to  have  preached  before  Ibe 
Viiv's  Majesty  now.  He  married  my  sisters  with  five  pound  or  twenty 
Cobles  a-piece  ;  so  that  he  brought  ihem  up  in  godliness  and  fear  of 
10od.  He  kept  hospitality  for  his  poor  neighbours ;  end  some  alms  be 
Hue  tothe  poor  ;  and  nil  this  he  did  of  the  said  farm  :  where  he  that 
ftDW  hath  it,  payelh  sixteen  pound  by  the  year,  or  more,  and  is  not 
;|ble  to  do  any  thing  fur  his  prince,  for  himself,  nor  for  his  children, 
gt  give  a  cup  ot  drink  to  the  poor.' 

* '  Wlien  things  had  found  their  level  after  this  great  change,  the 
''%orK)itioii  of  the  lotver  classes  underwent  tittle  alteration  either  for 
Better  or  worse  till  the  present  reign.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
'f^gn,  boys  went  to  school  in  wigv  3  nd  cocked  hats :  the  change  of 
A>hion  has  not  been  greater  than  that  which  has  affected  the  niid- 
.4te  and  lower  classes  of  iociety  in  many  of  the  most  material  cir- 
lbHiR»tances  of  life.  We  have  seen,  as  in  Latimer's  days,  an  ex  ten  si  va 
of  ill  closures,  an  enormous  advance  of  rent;!,  the  diminution, 
ist  the  disappearance  of  small  fnrnis,  and  habits  of  emulous 
' expensiveness  generally  prevalent :    ilieae  we  have  seen  acting  far 

« we  generally,  and  upon  a  liir  u id cr  scale;  and  combined  with 
eae  are  the  consequences  resulting  from  ttie  mail  coach  and  th« 
tSgam  engine, — the  multiplication  of  newspaper.^,  and  the  characlvr 
i^itiidilhcy  have  assumed, — ihingA  of  svhich  each  inilsetf  is  not  less 
llflfluentinl  upon  the  great  body  of  llie  people  than  wus  the  niighly 
'«»et(t  of  the  Reformation,  or  the  Discovery  of  the  New  World. 

Bmid  alt  these  changes,  Sir  Frederick  Morion  Eden  was  of  opi- 
on  that  the  condition  of  the  day  labourers  was  much  more  coui- 
rtable  than  it  had  ever  been  in  ivhat  are  called  the  good  old 
&nesi  and  Sir  Thomas  Bernard  tliinks  his  opinion  ucll  founded. 
^■^  great  and  unaffected  respect  for  both,  we  cannot  hut  difftr 
.fiom  ihem  upon  this  point, — and  appeal  to  Sir  Tlioniii.i  Bernard's 
^n  barometer  for  the  fact.  'Die  poor  rates  have  existed  more  than 
4wo  centurits,  and  they  incoiiiestilily  prwe  the  condiliou  uf  ili 
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dny  labourer  to  he  worse  at  present  than  at  any  former  time  during 
that  |>eri()d.  T\\i^  too  should  be  remembered,  that  the  condition 
of  the  middle  tanks  has  been  materially  improved  meanwhile  :  their 
comforts,  their  luxuries,  their  importance  have  been  augmented 
tenfold;  their  intellectual  enjoyments  have  l)een  enlarged  and  multi- 
plied ;  the  situati(m  of  the  poor  would  be  relatively  worse,  if  they  had 
only  remained  stationary,  without  receiving  a  proportional  increase 
of  comforts;  hut  this  has  not  been  the  case, — it  is  absolutely  worse. 
^I1ie  same  quantity  of  labour  will  no  hmger  procure  the  same  quan- 
tity of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Fuel  is  one  of  the  first  necessaries 
in  this  climate ;  there  was  a  lime  when  it  cost  nothing  more  than 
the  trouble  of  gathering  it,  in  the  greater  part  of  England  ;  its  high 
price  at  present,  every  where  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
collieries  and  canals,  is  one  evil  to  which  the  poor  are  subject  now, 
and  to  which  they  were  not  subject  in  former  times,  'lliey  arc 
worse  fed  than  ihev  uere  of  old.  When  Peter  He\lvn,  in  tlie 
beginning  of  Charles  the  First's  reiirn,  *  painted  France  to  the  Ufe/ 
be  described  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  as  '  very  wretched  and 
destitute.' 

*  Search  their  houses,'  said  he,  '  and  you  shall  find  no  butter  salted 
up  against  winter,  no  powdering  tub,  no  pullein  in  the  rick-barton,  no 
flesh  in  the  pot  or  at  the  spit — and  what  is  worse,  no  money  to  buy 
them.  The  best  provision  they  can  shew  yon,  is  a  piece  of  bacon 
wherewith  to  fatten  their  pottage,  and  now  and  then  the  inwards  uf 
beasts  killed  for  the  Gentleman.  But  of  their  miseries,  this  me  thinketh 
is  the  greatest,  that  growing  so  many  acres  of  excellent  wheat  in  the 
year,  and  gathering  in  such  a  plentiful  vintage  as  they  do,  they  should 
not  yet  be  so  fortunate  as  to  eat  white  bread,  or  drink  wine, — the  bread 
which  they  eat  is  of  the  coarsest  flour,  and  so  black  that  it  cannot  admit 
the  name  of  brown  ;  and  as  for  their  drink,  they  have  recourbe  unto 
the  next  fountain.' 

In  speaking  thus  of  the  food  of  the  French  peasantr}',  the  tra- 
veller manifestly  writes  as  if  his  own  countrymen  in  the  same  rank 
of  life  were  then  in  a  much  better  condition.  Since  that  time,  the 
diet  of  the  whole  English  people  has  been  materially  altered  by 
the  introduction  of  two  articles  of  food — one  from  the  East,  and 
the  other  from  the  West ;  both  which  are  in  ustr  in  every  cottage 
throughout  the  empire, — both  which  have  added  greatly  to  the 
comfort  and  well-being  of  the  community  in  general^  but  have  be- 
come too  exclusively  the  sustenance  of  the  poor, — we  speak  of  tea 
and  potatoes.  In  Ireland,  where  the  introduction  of  potatoes  has 
contributed  so  much  to  the  rapid  increase  of  population,  a  finer 
animal  race  is  scarcely  to  be  foiuid  than  is  produced  upon  thi» 
food;  but  the  Irish  poor  have  milk  also,  with  w hich  the  English 
peasantry  ai'e  x'cry  ill  supplied;  and  N\hen  potatoes  alone  are  de- 
pended 
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s  IS  loO  much  the  case  in  England,  a  more  comfort- 
impoverishing  diet  ia  ecnrcely  tu  be  foiiiid.  T«a,  upon 
lyltich  Die  t'cmate  poor  <-hie%  subsist,  is,  by  the  waraitli  ivliich  it 
communicate 3  onil  its  Htiinulatiiig  efi'ects,  more  exhilarating  ;  but 
this  also  relieves  the  pain  of  hunger  b;  mechanical  tlisifiuion  more 
than  it  supplies  the  waste  of  nature  Ly  adequate  suntenuiice.*  '  It 
is  a  melunchuly  truth,'  sayu  Sir  I1iuni:is  Btiriiard,  '  uud  the  cor- 
cealmeut  wtll  prevent  (lie  correction  ot"  tlie  evil,  tliat  the  poor  ot' 
Kngland  are  not  properly  fed.'  And  tv  tliis  truth  every  medical 
|>ractilioner  nill  bear  witness. 

The  improved  system  of  farming  has  lesveiied  the  comforts  of 
(he  pour.  It  has  cither  deprived  the  cottMger  uf  those  slips  of  land 
vhich  contributed  gieutty  to  his  support,  or  it  lias  placed  upou 
Aem  an  excessive  and  grinding  rent.  Hut  as  the  coaifurts  of  the 
cottager  are  diminished,  his  respectability  aud  his  self-respect  are 
diminished  also,  and  hence  arises  a  long  train  of  evils.  The  prac- 
^ce  of  fanning  upon  a  great  scale  has  uuquciitionabJy  improved  tlt« 
agriculture  of  the  country  ;  better  crops  are  raised  at  less  expense; 
kut  in  a  national  point  of  view,  tliere  is  something  i)>ore  to  be 
contidered  than  the  produce  of  the  land  and  the  profit  of  the  land- 
holders. The  well-being  of  the  people  is  not  of  less  importance 
than  the  wealth  of  the  collective  body.  By  the  system  of  adding 
Geld  to  field,  more  bis  been  l<i-,t  to  the  slate  than  has  been  gained 
IB  the  soil :  the  gain  may  be  measured  by  roods  anil  perches, — but 
Vow  shall  the  loss  be  calculated  i  The  loss  is  that  uf  a  link  in  the 
aorial  chain, — of  a  numerous,  most  useful,  and  mo«t  rcspectubia 
class,  who,  from  tite  rank  of  small  pHrmers,  have  been  degiadcd  to 
diat  of  day  labourers.  True  it  is,  [hat  the  ground  Mhich  they 
•ccHpied  is  more  highly  cultivated — the  crooked  hedge-rows  have 
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'Hdful  (iHi(jeitiei  WL-re  idipuled  ru  Tr»  whrn  IM  ojhj  i»oi 
d  wliat  dmdfitl  euiiwuiiBucM  were  ^ilU'ipi""l  iVoraii. 
ipiire  Ihc  iiaiureof  leu,"  layia  itriier  in  tlifijnilnlriti  journal,  1737.  '  wUh 
iHI<u«  ot  Englith  dici,  nu  one  coo  Ibiuk  il  ■  ptupirr  vi'gFinlile  fat  us,  II  hiU  no 
MmftlB  bcauiiniliited  la  our  budicij  ita  eumliiil  mildoei  mil  liuJd  muutnrc  iinnugli 
MMjcimd  ID  lliebuily  uf  an  uiiiuigl :  ii)  oil  it  but  vtiy  liltir,  and  Ihu  ul'ilic^fiiaU 
JMl'  ■ndlhrnlbren  U  >o  far  ftum  being  nutrliiie  ifaol  it  initulEi  and  liuii  (lie  tientt 
iWUMii  ndtiftiiitaeopulHK  fuL'ullv,  ntbaiihi:  bod;  nuy  be kaieued  and  w«k- 
"Amh^  bnlJiouaiM  inirrciup  mid  hr  nivBjilhvnnl  Itj  il.  Uul  wtrc  it  entirely  wbolnuaiA 
ijp  Wmo  (K  niui,  il  wrrc  jel  miichicl'ciiuiigli   to  liive  our  wbute  popubice  nted  lu  tip 

file,  tel>  « tb«  (toniich,  sutinlri  il  wiili  (riiin;  litsbt  nick-naclii  wliicb  hnre 
liflleiu  Ibctn  In  ■upgntl  hHtdlabimr.     In  lliii  uMinwrlhr  liotd  and   br.ite  becoowdu. 
Unllv,  the  tirung  became  weak,  the  wuini-n   lifcoine   barien.  ur.  if  ihc\  bretid.    tlrcic 
"     *■■  •  .........  „n,„^,||  ,o  ,||rHr^  „^^l  jf  ,|,(j  Ju;  tbe  child 

rOtminaie  weakly  luni  Id  the  people  in  gent- 
ly' AiB^  the  ntilergoca  nn  impuliug  lUe  piililiual  eviliul'Ihe  lul  iwenty  jLintu  tbe 
lUF  ur  lea,  and  prophnjin^  lliat  il'  it  be  coiiliixiicil  for  unuthcr  griieiaiiun,  the  tnslioh 
'■'-    '    ■'  ''■  '         "'  '- ■-'    of  drJeiSiiig 


iocdgnen  lo  lio  Ibeir  haid  Enbour,  and  nuulil  brcoinc  incapublu  ot 
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been  thrown  down — the  fields  are  in  better  shape  and  of  handsomer 
dimensions — tlie  plough  makes  longer  furrow  s — there  is  more  com 
and  fewer  weeds ;  — but  look  at  the  noblest  produce  of  the  earth — 
look  at  the  children  of  the  soil — look  at  the  seeds  which  are  sown 
here  for  imniortalit}  !  Is  there  no  deterioration  there  ?  Does  the 
man  stand  upon  the  same  level  in  society,  does  he  hold  the  same 
place  in  his  own  estimation  when  he  works  for  another  as  when  he 
works  for  himself;  when  he  receives  his  daily  wages  for  the  sweat 
of  his  brow,  and  there  the  fruit  of  his  labour  ends,  as  when  he 
enjoys  day  by  day  the  advantage  of  his  former  toil,  and  works 
always  in  hope  of  the  recompense  which  is  always  to  come?  Tlie 
small  farmer,  or,  in  the  language  of  Latimer  and  old  English  feel- 
ing, the  yeoman,  had  his  roots  in  the  soil> — this  w  as  the  right  English 
tree  in  which  our  heart  of  oak  was  matured.  Where  he  grew  up,  he 
decayed  ;  where  he  first  opened  his  eyes,  there  he  fell  asleep.  He 
lived  as  his  fathers  had  lived  before  him,  and  trained  up  his  children 
in  the  same  way.  The  daughters  of  this  class  of  men  were  brought 
up  in  habits  of  industry  and  frugality,  in  good  principles,  hopefully 
and  religiously,  and  with  a  sense  of  character  to  support.  Those 
who  were  not  married  to  persons  of  their  own  rank,  were  placed 
in  service ;  and  hence  the  middle  ranks  were  supplied  with  that 
race  of  faithful  and  respectable  domestic  servants — the  diminution 
and  gradual  extinction  of  which  i5  one  of  the  evils  (and  not  the 
least)  that  have  arisen  from  the  new  system  of  agriculture.  One 
df  the  sons  succeeded,  as  a  thing  of  course,  to  the  little  portion  of 
land  which  his  fathers  had  tenanted  from  generation  to  generation. 
If  among  the  boys  there  was  one  of  a  studious  turn,  he  became 
the  schoolmaster  of  the  village,  or  by  help  of  endowed  schools^ 
and  the  wise  provision  which  our  pious  ancestors  made  for  sncti 
cases  in  the  Universities,  or  perhaps  the  occasional  bounty  of  a 
liberal  patron,  he  was  bred  up  for  holy  orders ;  and  as  in  these 
cases  natural  aptitude  and  the  strong  desire  alone  were  consulted, 
it  was  from  hence  that  the  Church  received  most  of  its  ablest  and 
inost  distinguished  members.  The  sense  of  family  pride  and  family 
cliaracter  was  neither  less  powerful  nor  less  beneficial  in  this  hum- 
ble  rank,  than  it  is  in  the  noblest  families  when  it  takes  its  best 
direction.  But  oTd  tenants  have  been  cut  down  with  as  little 
remorse  and  as  little  discrimination  as  old  timber, — and  the  moral 
scene  is  in  consequence  as  lamentably  injured  as  the  landscape ! 

If  the  small  farmer  did  not  acquire  wealth,  he  kept  his  station. 
The  land  which  he  had  tilled  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  while 
his  strength  lasted,  supported  him  when  his  strength  was  gone  :  his 
sons  did  the  work  when  he  could  work  no  longer ;  he  had  his  place 
in  the  chimney  cpnte'r,  or  the  bee-hive  chair ;  and  it  was  the  light 
of  his  own  fire  which  shone  upon   his  grey  hairs.     Compare  this 

with 
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wiih  the  ot(t  age  of  the  da j- labourer,  wiili  parish  allowance  for  ;i 
time,  and  the  uarish  uorkhoii>:e  at  lasi!  He  who  lives  by  the 
wagbs  of  daily  labour,  and  can  only  live  upon  those  wages,  with- 
out lajiug  up  store  fur  the  marruw,  is  spending  hr^i  capital;  a  time 
must  come  when  il  will  fail ;  in  the  road  which  he  must  travel,  the 
poor-house  is  the  last  stage  on  llie  way  to  the  groi'e.  Hence  it 
arises,  -as  a  niitunil  result,  tbut  looking  to  the  pariah  as  his  ultimate 
resonrce,  and  ns  that  to  which  he  must  cume  at  last,  he  cares  not 
bow,  soon  he  applies  to  it.  There  is  neiilier  hope  nor  pride  to 
withhold  him:  »hy  should  he  deny  himself  any  indulgence  in  youth, 
or  why  make  any  efforts  to  pnt  off  for  a  little  while  that  which  is 
iBevilable  at  the  end  ?  Tliat  the  labouring  poor  feel  tims,  and  rea- 
MHi  thus,  and  act  in  consequence,  is  beyond  all  doubt;  and  if  the 
landholders  were  to  count  up  what  they  have  gained  by  throwing 
Ufcir  estates  into  large  fiirm^,  !tnd  what  they  have  lost  by  the  in< 
crease  in  the  poor-rates,  of  which  ih'.it  system  has  been  one  great 
•Bitse,  (hey  v  oidd  have  little  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on 
the  result.  The  systeni  which  pnidures  ihe  happiest  moral  effects 
will  be  found  also  most  beneficial  tit  lite  interest  of  the  individual 
^nd  to  the  general  weal:  upon  this  basis  the  science  of  political 
fconomy  will  rest  at  last,  nhen  the  ponderous  volumes  with  which 
9l  has  been  overlaid  shall  have  sunk  by  their  ow  n  weight  into  Ihe 
Atad  sea  of  olitivion. 

If  it  be  allowable  to  give  political  application  to  a  sacred  meta- 
^or,  hope  may  be  called  the  salt  of  the  earth;  it  is  the  preserving 
pfinciple  without  which  the  faculties  of  the  individual  stagnate  and 
4acay,  and  social  bodies  conupt  and  go  to  diHsolulion.  The  '  im- 
proved system'  in  great  measure  deprives  the  lower  class  of  agricul- 
fprists  of  this  impulse  and  support.  While  small  farms  existed,  tha 
iBbouring  husbandman  might  look  on  to  one  as  the  reward  of  hli 
JBclustry  and  good  cljaracter; — it  was  for  him  the  attainable  point 
tf  hope,  but  it  exists  for  him  no  longer ;  the  step  has  been  taken 
'   from  the  ladder,  and  when  he  looks  upward  now  there  is  a  gap  in 

tscale,  which  no  eserlion  on  his  part  can  possibly  surmount.  Is 
e  no  evil  in  this  to  the  state  as  well  as  to  the  individual  i  When 
Ikhk  leaves  the  mind,  discontent  enters  it;  and  where  that  evil 
Hpirit  is  in  possession,  it  is  nut  long  before  '  he  tnketh  to  him  seven 
Mher  spirits  more  wicked  than  himself!'  The  harrow  has  gone 
ewer  the  ground,  and  they  who  sow  d  isuffection,  sedition,  and  insur- 
inection,  find  it  ready  for  the  baneful  seed.  With  what  success  those 
f^eda  have  been  scattered  by  the  apostles  of  anarchy,  who  are  neVer 
ireary  in  ill  doing,  recent  events  may  prove.  Possibly  those  evcnir 
'  yugfit  not  have  occurred,  certainly  tliey  could  not  have  occurred  to 
Uie  same  extent,  if  the  'improved  system'  had  not  destroyed  the 
•mall  farms — if  great  cultivators,  like  Aaron's  rodj  had  not  swnl- 
o  4  In  wed 
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lowed  up  the  smM  farmers.  Tht;  men  txIio  grow  corn  ar^  iietcr 
the  men  who  set  fire  to  it.  A  large  proportion  of  the  misled  niiiiti* 
tude  who  have  been  burnin^r  barns  and  corn-stacksy  would  have 
b«en  aiding  the  civil  power  to  repress  these  frantic  outrages,  if  they 
had  had  their  own  liule  properly  to  defend.  Let  us  not  deceive 
ourselves  I  gftvernmcnts  are  safe  in  proportion  as  the  great  body  of 
the  people  are  contented,  and  men  cannot  be  contentid  when  they 
ivork  with  the  prospect  of  want  and  pauperism  before  their  eyes, 
as  what  must  be  iheir  destiny  at  last.  If  you  would  secure  the 
state  from  within  as  well  as  from  without,  you  must  better  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor. 

In  the  natural  course  of  things,  the  peasantry  are  as  strongly  at* 
tached  to  a  government  which  protects  them,  and  frets  tliem  with 
no  vexatious  interference,  (be  that  government  in  other  respects 
good  or  ill,)  as  a  Highland  clan  to  their  hereditary  chief,  or  the  vas- 
sals of  old  to  their  immediate  lord,  when  by  his  personal  qualities 
he  deserved  their  attachment.  Of  this  we  have  two  memorable 
instances  in  La  Vendue  and  in  Spain.  La  V^end6e  is  a  country  of 
small  farms;  the  peasantry  there  \fere  contented  with  their  lot; 
they  were  well  instructed  according  to  their  church,  (erroneous  and 
idolatrous  as  that  church  is,)  by  the  parochial  clergy ;  and  never 
was  a  nobler  spirit  of  loyalty  exhibited  by  any  race  of  men  than 
they  displayed  in  defence  of  the  throne  and  the  altar.  *  llie 
anarchy  which  ravaged  France,'  says  the  Count  de  Puisaye,  *  owed 
its  lirst  successes  to  the  wretchedness,  the  corruption,  and  the  fury 
of  the  populace  of  its  towns.  It  might  have  been  checked  in  its 
progress  by  the  courage  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  These 
two  classes,  of  which  the  one  is  every  where  the  vilest,  as  the  other 
is  the  most  useful  of  society,  constitute  that  part  of  the  people  ia 
which  the  physical  strength  of  the  state  resides.  When  they  arc 
united,  nothing  is  capable  of  resisting  them ;  opposed  one  to  the 
other,  every  thing  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  peasantry,  if  they 
are  well  conducted.  There  is  but  one  thing  common  to  them-*^ 
the  ignorance  of  the  one,  and  the  simplicity  of  tlie  other,  render 
them  equally  susceptible  of  enthusiasm  ;  but  as  that  enthusiasm 
cannot  have  the  same  principles,  so  neither  can  it  have  the  same 
objects,  llie  peasantry  give  themselves  up  to  a  good  impulse  with 
the  same  facility  as  the  town  populace  let  themselves  be  led  away 
to  evil.  The  one  being  discontented  with  their  lot,  are  always 
ready  for  insurrection,  in  the  hope  of  changing  it;  the  other,  sub- 
mitting to  their  station,  decide  coolly,  but  will  resist  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  themselves  as  they  are.  From  the  habit  of  that  submission 
arise  the  perseverance  and  tenacity  which  are  peculiar  to  them. 
H^re,  restlessness,  chagrin,  and  discomfort  produce  an  opposition  of 
interests  and  idecis, — envy,  suspicion,  indiscipline,  and  disorder; 
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■Uere,  ibe  sense  of  a  «:unimoii  inlerest  in  the  beiii-tilE  o(  a  simple  uud 
vinuuus eiiucutiun,  tiiid  tliu  instinct  uf  revering  that  which  is  ubove 
huniiiii  nature,  guarantee  cuiilidtiice,  uiiiuii,  siibordiiiution,  and  re- 
gulurily.'  '  111  tlie  cuiiditiuii  of  low  and  rustic  lite,'  sa>s  Words- 
worth, '  the  ea^ieiitial  puAbionij  of  tlie  lie^irt  find  a  better  soil  in 
^tbit;h  t)ie>  cHU  attain  their  iiiutiirilj .'  In  the  circumstances  and 
feelings  of  this  class  he  lias  found  tnuleiials  for  poctrj'  of  a  high 
order  :  our  readers  need  not  be  remi  iided  of  the  disquisitions  upou 
tbia  3ubjei:t  with  which  the  periodical  press  has  been  persecuted  by 
i:ri(ic3ot  all  dimensions;  but  that  this  philo±iophic  poet  has  rightly 
ealiututed  tlie  native  character  of  (he  peasant,  is  strongly  proved 
by  M.  de  Puisaye's  testimony  to  the  virtues  of  the  peasantry  in 
France.  '  It  is  almost  exclusively,'  says  he,  '  in  that  class  of  men 
wlioni  riches  had  not  corrupted,  and  whom  philasophisia  had  not 
deprived  of  the  support  of  religion,  that  1  have  found  at  all  times 
■entinieuts  of  fnlelily.uf  discretion,  and  of  devoledness  curried  even 
ta  heroiiui.  The  apparatus  of  punishment,  and  the  blow  of  death 
suspended  over  their  heads,  could  never  intimidate  them.' 
,  'I'hese  high  moral  qualities  exist  in  a  virtuous  peasantry,  and 
are  called  forth  like  latent  heat,  when  put  to  the  test.  In  the 
Mlural  course  of  things  they  should  be  the  most  contented  part  of 
Ae  community  :  when  they  are  otherwise,  that  course  has  beeu 
isduenced  by  some  disturbing  causes.  One  main  cause  has  beea 
•idicated  in  the  present  state  of  society,  which,  by  rendering  agri- 
culture a  brauch  uf  great  commercial  speculation,  has  worsened  the 
pncral  condition  of  the  agricultural  class.  Another  is  to  be  found 
in  the  efforts  of  political  faclion,  and  the  very  different  degree  of 
Wal  with  which  good  and  evil  principles  are  iiiculcated  among  them. 
The  good  iustructiou  which  they  receive  is  limited  to  \\'hat  they 
Oiay  gadier  at  church  fiom  a  weekly  sermon — (it  is  of  direct  in- 
Hruclion  that  ue  are  speaking)— upon  this  cold  and  meagre  diet 
$iith  could  not  be  kept  alive,  if  it  had  not  in  itself  a  principle  of 
lilulily  which  is  almost  indestructible.  Any  other  religious  in- 
■tTMCtion  that  may  reach  the  peasantry  conies  from  the  Metliodials, 
Mnd  brings  with  it  a  proud  spirit  of  contempt  for  the  clergy,  and  of 
iVtttiJity  towards  the  uslablishment.  Let  us  now  see  in  what  man- 
Mrr  their  political  lessons  are  inculcated.  Every  village  has  its 
lichouse,  and  most  villages  have  two  or  three.  Every  alehouse  lias 
HB  newspaper,  and  a  large  majority  of  newspapers  are  enlisted 
gainst  tile  government.  The  factious  journalists  are  ui  opposition 
to  their  country  during  times  of  war,  and  to  tlie  government  of  the 
^ouoiry  Bt  all  limes.  True  to  thissftirit  of  opposition,  and  to  this 
■lone,  tbey  advance  with  die  same  vehemence  any  pitnciple  which 
}i)ay  suit  their  immediate  purpose,  blind  to,  or  lieedlevs  of  the 
,  grosseot 
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fgrosstit  and  most  palpable  self*coiitradictions.  Bnt  self-contradic- 
tions matter  little ;  they  address  themselves  to  the  discontented,  the 
unthinking,  and  the  uninstructed ; — the  most  senseless  declamatioB, 
the  most  shameless  misrepresentation  will  pass  current  in  the  tap- 
room, and  by  the  ale-house  tire ; — and  the  journalist  poisons  the 
minds  of  the  populace  with  his  weekly  dose  of  sedition,  while  the 
distiller  is  poisoning  their  livers  with  ardent  spirits,  or  the  brewer  i$ 
inducing  diseases  not  less  formidable  with  his  decoction  of  quassia 
Mid  coccu/tis  indicus.  They  who  Join  at  church  in  supplication^ 
that  the  Lord  will  deliver  us  from  all  sedition,  listen  at  the  ale- 
house to  the  weekly  epistles  of  the  apostles  of  sedition  with  the  im- 
5»iicit  faith  of  honest  £:iniplicity,  at  a  time  too  when  their  animal 
ieelings  are  in  a  pleasurable  state  from  the  warmth  of  a  cheerful 
lire,  the  sense  of  comfort  which  is  produced  by  rest  after  labour, 
the  excitement  of  company,  and  of  deleterious  liquor; — their  pores 
are  open,  and  the  whole  infection  is  taken  in. 

According  to  the  anarchists,  government  is  tiie  root  of  all  the 
••vils  which  afflict  the  country,  and  the  cure  of  all  those  evils  is 
political  reform.  In  faithful  imitation  of  die  French — untaught 
by  their  errors,  and  undeterred  by  their  crimes  and  their  punish- 
ment— they  proclaim  that  for  a  nation  to  be  reformed,  it  is  suf- 
ficient that  she  wills  it;  and  the  hot>eful  end  at  which  they  are 
aimmg  is  to  make  the  multitude  declare  this  their  sovereign  wilt 
and  pleasure.  God  help  the  simple  understandings  of  men  who 
suppose  that  the  condition  of  the  people  can  be  ameliorated  by 
means  like  these,  and  that  the  fear  of  the  mob  is  the  beginning  of 
tirisdom  in  a  government !  And  God  forgive  the  deliberate  guilt  of 
those  who  perseveringly  endeavour  to  make  the  mob  sensible  of 
their  strength,  and  breathe  into  them  their  own  spirit  of  envy, 
iiatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness !  Among  the  manufac- 
turing populace  they  have  been  but  too  successful ;  they  have 
kbotired  not  without  success  amoug  the  agricultural  part  of  the 
people ;  and  if  the  army  and  navy  are  not  discontented  also,  it  is 
BOt  their  fault. 

*  The  people,'  says  Bishop  Warburton,  '  are  much  more  rea- 
sonable in  their  demands  on  their  patriots  than  on  their  ministers  : 
of  their  patriots  they  readily  accept  the  will  for  the  deed ;  but  of 
their  ministers  they  unjustly  interpret  the  deed  for  die  will.'  In 
these  times  we  could  not  desire  a  more  favourable  interpretation : — 
*  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.'  The  foreign  policy  of  our 
government  has  been  such  that  more  signal  successes  could  not 
Eave  been  anticipated  or  desired,  than  have  actually  been  attained ; 
and  in  domestic  concerns  its  acts  may  be  appealed  to  as  the  best 
indication  of  its  intentions.  It  is  indeed  impossible  that  in  any 
enlightened  part  of  Europe  a  government  can  be  so  behind  hand 
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with  lh«  8ge,'  an  not  to  know  that  tlie  security  of  t)ie  st:ite  depend* 
upon  the  uell-being  and  contenluieiit  of  the  people.  'ITie  conduct 
of  Fsrdinund,  in  Spain,  is  no  exception,  fur  Spain  is  not  an  en- 
lightened country  t  and  moreover,  (he  acts  uliich  excited  most  in< 
delation  ill  Ens;land  are  popular  nmoiig  the  great  majority  of  that 
ooble-miDdeH,  but  be-darkened  nalioo  :  the  restoration  of  the  Ii>- 
^uiHilion  was  tlieir  own  work;  and  when  Ferdinand  formally  re- 
•Rtablished  it,  he  only  ratified  what  they  had  Rpontaneously  done. 
Suoiiaparte's  conduct  is  just  such  an  exception  as  proves  the  rule. 
Ambition  had  intoxicated  him,  and  the  possession  of  absolute 
power  had  produced  iit  him  that  specific  moral  madiie.ss  of 
which  so  many  cascij  were  seen  among  the  Roman  and  Greek 
•Kiperors:  he  sought  to  reign  by  force  and  delusion,  and  to 
■take  the  nations  of  Europe  the  mere  instruments  of  his  seltiah  and 
wicked  will;  but  in  attempting  this  he  acted  in  opposition  to  tho 
flpirit  of  the  age,  and  was  overthrown.  He  condesceniled  to  it  diir- 
Bg  his  short  usurpation,  when  he  abolished  the  SlaveTrade.    The 

Siieral  spirit  of  the  age  is  good  both  abroad  and  at  home.  TTie 
iristian Treaty,  39 it  is  called,  hows vernugalory  it  may  be  deemed, 
is  one  memorable  instance.  The  Pope  also  affords  another ; — he 
ks  restored  the  Jesuits,  but  he  has  prevented  the  Inquisition  from 
rHsting  a  relapsed  Jew.  The  PorlngiieKe  have  abolished  the  In- 
^isition  at  Goa,  and  are  taking  measures  for  abolishing  it  in  Por- 
'tagal.  This  spirit,  which  exists  strongly  in  every  country  wheiv 
^nblic  opinion  is  known,  exists  with  most  strength  in  England, 
'#liere  public  opinion  is  more  decidedly  expressed.  There  is  an 
iMemt  desire  of  diminishing  the  evils  of  the  world,  as  far  as  our 
tforts  can  contribute  to  their  diminution,  in  other  countries  and  in 
Mr  own.  The  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade— the  abolition  of 
^^nfaolicide  in  part  of  our  great  Indian  empire — the  various  mis- 

H'4eiw  which  are  so  liberally  supported  in  the  East,  in  Africa,  and 
III  Polynesia,  and  the  strong  feeling  which  has  been  excited 
ire  by  the  suspicion  of  a  Catholic  persecmion  in  France, — 
nince  the  prevalence  and  the  power  of  this  desire,  so  honourable 
p»  the  age,  so  honourable  to  England,  and  to  human  nature. 
:  The  Komanists  nsed  to  reproach  us  with  our  inattention  to  the 
■iity  nf  disseminating  the  religion  which  we  profess  ;  and  they  as- 
Hkled*  that  missionary  zeal  could  ojily  proceed  from  the  Spirit  of 

God, 


'Am  (mard  (viila  ipteit  ilt  emici  rsrilih — lUa  iptale  nubil  ordoTC  vaa  li  puS  lapellirr 
mhra\lr  chtda  ifaeidmn  Spirile,  il  giwk  infiamma  al  btitt  ieuvridt'  FtdtH,  xitnvurti 
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Gody  and  llierefore  it  could  be  found  in  the  tnie  Aiurch  ilone. 
This>  repiosicliy   which  vvus  at  oiie  time  deserved,  holds  good  iio 
louger;  and  the  Protestant  missionaries  of  the  present  age  will  be 
found  to  equal  their  Catholic  predei^esjtors  in  ml  and   disinterest- 
edne^s,*  and  to  excel  them  in  erudition,     'fhey  reproached  us  also 
with  a  iK  ^  i\  ot  charitx ,  in  consequence  of  the  Keforniatioii ;  aflinn- 
jng   that  no  niiMiuments  of  durable  benevolence  had  been  erected 
like  the  convtiUSy  hitspitals,  colleges,  and  other  religious  foundaticais, 
with  whidi   Kui;!and  was  enriched  by  the  piety  of  our  Catliolic  an- 
cestors before  the  schism.    But  here  diey  exult  without  a  cause;  tlie 
establishment  of  schools^  hospitals,  alms-houses,  and  eleemosynary 
societies  of  variou's  descriptions  in  I^mdon,  will  be  found  to  exceed 
in  number  and  in  extent  the  charitable  institutions  of  anv  other  citv 
in  luirope :  not  to  mention  that  die  history  of  the  world  affords 
nothing  similar  to  the  provision  which  the  Legislature  has  nu&de  for 
the  poor  in  Itlngland.   Of  these  institutions,  the  live  royal  hospitals, 
as  they  are  called,  (St.  Bartholomew's,  Bedlam.  Bridewell,  Christ's 
Ho5pital,  and  St.  Thomas's,)  were  originally  endowed   from  the 
church  and  convent  lands ;  the  rest  are  all  Protestant  foundations. 
To  give  the  briefest  account  of  all,  or  even  to  enumerate  tliem, 
Vfoidd  require  more  space  than  can  here  be  allotted  to  that  purpose ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  more  than  J0,0()0  patients  are  animally  admit- 
ted into  the  Lomhin  hospitals;  that  about  15,()00  children  receive 
the  benefit  of  gratuitous  education;  that  about  1 3,000  persons  are 
supported  in  endowed  alms-hotises;  and  that  the  sums  which  are 
annually  disposed  of  in  charitable  uses  by  the  several  companies 
and  halts  in  London,  amounted,  in  Maitlaiid's  tiuie>  to  luore  thaa 

But  among  the  numerous  associations  which  have  in  late  years 
been  formed  for  benevolent  purposes,  there  is  one  whose  proceed- 
ings are  entitled  to  particular  notice — the  Society  for  Bettering  th# 
Condition  and  Increa.«itig  tlieC(Hnforts  of  the  Poor.  This  society 
originated  twenty  vears  a^o  with  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce,  Sir  Thomas  Bernard,  and  the  Honourable  Edward  James 
Eliot.  The  latter  was  ear'y  removed  from  a  world  whiih  his  ta- 
lents and  his  example  were  alike  fitted  to  adorn  and  to  amend; 
the  three  former  names  neeii  no  |>anegvric.     'llie  general  object  of 

BifSi*oii!»  arc  immv  more  ihun  equal  in  bulk  lo  ihe  Ixttrtf  Ktiijiautes  tt  Curinms  ;  and  in 
the  wtiolc  ot  ihcm  there  ift  not  onr  luiraLlo.  Hi^iiup  .Mihicr  Mouh)  ><iv  thi^  i<i  a  prcn^f 
that  ours  m  iiut  the  true  chutch;  ou  i\w  contrary,  it  |jruvc&  Mtisluitorily  ttiat  hJ»  is  a 
l)ing  onr. 

•  It  i^  not,  j>erhaps,  generally  known,  that  each  of  the  three  elder  missionaries  at 
Seran>(>ore  (^Dr.  CareVt  Dr.  Markhman,  and  iMi.  Ward)  contribute  to  the  stip{K>rt  ot' th«^ 
mission  tlie  %>hole  ol  their  incomes,  beyond  what  i»  sulficienl  tor  a  bare  kubsibtcace ;  and 
that  the  sums  thus  contributed  are  not  less  than  1600/.  a  year  trom  each.  Tbeiic  arc  iha 
Micn  who  wert!  reviled,  but  a  few  years  at;©,  in  the  worst  spirit  of  i»currility,  lor  iho  low- 
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of  the  poor,  ami  the  most  eifectual  meaiw  of  improving  it.  They 
proposed  to  apply  tlie  principle  of  ex|K'rimental  philosopliy  to  tliis 
object,  and  to  make  '  existing  facts  tlie  means  of  practical  and  sys- 
tematic investigation  into  what  has  really  augmented  their  virtue 
and  happiness,  and  h&s  been  sanctiuned  by  use  and  experience/ 
The  inquiry  has  been  conchicted  patiently,  and  without  ostentation. 
Instead  of  coming  forward  with  cumbrous  theories,  or  presenting 
crude  plans  to  the  legislature,  they  have  collected  facts,  tried  such 
limited  experiments  as  were  in  their  power,  and  laid  their  observa« 
tions  before  the  public,  as  materials  from  which  every  man  may 
draw  the  conclusion.  The  conchi*(ions  which  every  sane  mind  must 
draw  from  the  |)remises  thus  laid  before  it,  are  truly  ccuisolatory: 
it  appears  that  more  may  be  done  by  well  disposed  and  active  in- 
dividuals, than  could  be  efi'ected  by  legislative  interference ;  that 
little  exertion,  and  less  expense,  if  wisely  directed,  may  produce 
much  good ;  that  the  poor  are  m'cH  disposed  to  secoml  the  efforts 
which  are  made  for  their  advantage,  whenever  they  understand  the 
benefit ;  and  that  the  lower  classes  become  improved  in  other  re- 
spects in  proportion  to  the  improvement  of  their  circumstances. 

The  advocates  for  radical  reform  assert,  that  as  the  weight  of 
taxation  makes  every  thing  dear,  government  is  thus  the  direct  eause 
of  the  distresses  of  the  poor.  This  assertion  being  continually  re- 
peated as  a  |K>litical  axiom,  and  involving  in  the  first  part  of  its 
proposition  a  certain  degree  of  truth,  produces  much  of  the  mischief 
which  it  is  intended  to  produce.  Fools  1  who  would  begin  to  re- 
pair the  pyramid  from  the  top  instead  of  the  bottom  J  Taxation 
affects  the  poor  in  an  intinitely  trifling  degree  compared  to  the  tax 
which  is  laid  upon  their  poverty  by  individual  cupidity.  '  It  is  but 
too  obvious,'  says  Dr.  Glass,  ^  how  much  the  poor  are  imposed 
upon  by  the  petty  shopkeepers  in  the  necessaries  which  they  are 
enabled  to  purchase.  The  qnalitif  of  the  goods  is  not  the  best,  the 
price  is  extravagantly  high,  and  tlie  ffiianiifj/  is  reduced  by  deceitful 
weights  and  a  Si*anty  measure/  It  appeared  upon  a  strict  inspec- 
tion of  weights  and  scales,  in  a  small  and  by  no  means  a  populous 
district,  that  the  loss  which  the  poor  of  that  district  sustained  from 
this  cause,  or,  in  other  words,  the  money  thus  fraudulently  raised 
from  them,  amounted  to  not  less  than  500/.  a  year.  Sir  Thomas 
Bernard  assert««,  that  the  injury  which  the  poor  sustain  from  buy- 
ing their  flour  at  the  shop  instead  of  the  mill,  was  nearly  equal,  at 
the  time  when  he  wrote,  (179^>)  to  two-thirds  of  all  the  poor's  rates 
then  collected  in  England.  This  latter  evil  has,  in  some  instances, 
been  removed  by  the  establishment  of  parish  mills  ;  the  former  re- 
quires only  that  the  existing  laws  should   be  duly  enforced ;  and 
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when  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  country  flhall  be  Fegidaterf^ 
(as  it  may  be  presumed  they  soon  will  be,)  it  is  to  be  hoped  tint 
means  will  be  provided  for  rendering  those  laws  efficacious.  These 
grievances,  which  fail  with  peculiar  weight  upon  the  poor,  arise 
irom  that  eagerness  for  gain,  which  is  the  sin  that  most  easily  be- 
sets a  commercial  people,  and  which,  perhaps,  has  never  been  so 
generally  prevalent  as  at  present.  In  this  point,  God  knows,  the 
€ountry  stands  truly  in  need  of  radical  reform  ;  but  it  is  a  reforma- 
tion which  canuot  be  eii'ccted  by  laws  or  by  political  chaises;  it 
must  be  in  public  opinion  ;  in  the  habits  of  thought  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  action.  There  is  a  memi)rable  passage  u{>on  this  subject 
in  one  of  Mr.  Windham's  speeches, — *  The  whole  country,  it  it 
said,  is  full  of  abuses  from  top  to  bottom.  I  believe  so  ;  with  this 
correction,  that  the  description  would  be  more  just  if  we  were  to 
any  firom  bottom  to  top,  it  being  here,  as  in  other  mediae  the  parts 
of  which  are  left  to  move  freely,  that  the  lower  strata  are  the  denser, 
•nd  grosser,  and  that  they  become  rarer  and  purer  the  higher  too 
ascend.  Tlie  fact  is,  that  when  the  matter  comes  to  be  searched 
to  the  bottom,  it  is  the  people  throughout  who  are  cheating  the 
people ;  the  people  individually  cheating  the  people  collectively. 
The  people  in  all  quarters,  and  by  all  opportunities,  are  preyii^ 
upon  the  public ;  and  then  make  it  the  repr(»ach  of  the  government 
that  it  has  not  the  power  to  prevent  them.' — Well  does  Sir  Tho- 
mas Bernard  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom  tliat  no  plan  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the  poc»r  will  be  of  any  avail,  unless 
the  foundation  be  laid  in  the  amelioration  of  their  moral  and  religi- 
ous character.  The  exactions  of  which  we  have  been  speaking 
are  those  to  which  the  poor  are  subject  from  persons  of  their  own 
class,  or  \\  ho  are  just  rising  above  it ;  but  the  spirit  which  occa- 
sions these  petty  frauds  extends  far  higher  :  it  is  found  not  only  in 
the  little  shopkeeper,  who  curtails  his  measures,  falsities  his  weights, 
and  exacts  a  dear  price  for  bad  commodities,  or  in  the  mistress 
of  a  dairy,  who  lUingles  water  with  her  milk,  before  she  sells  it 
out  to  those,  perhaps,  who  will  di'ute  it  still  further;  but  to  the 
brewer,  who  procures  his  materials  from  the  druggist  instead  of 
the  maltster;  to  the  druggist  who  adulterates  the  material  which  he 
sells  him;  and  to  the  rich  manufacturer  who  makes  tlimsy  goods 
for  foreign  sale,  thus,  for  the  sa!.e  of  his  own  immediate  gain,  in- 
flicting lasting  injury  upon  his  country,  by  injuring  the  character  of 
English  commodities. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  any  indiscrimiiuite  censure  upon  the 
commercial  classes  is  intended  ;  nor  that  the  censure  which  is  in- 
tended applies  to  those  classes  e.\c:iiisi\ely.  The  landlord  who  ex- 
acts a  grinding  rent  for  the  labu.irci  \i  c;>ttay:c  u  less  culpable  than 

tiic 
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the  fraudulent  tradcstniu),  iiiusaiiK^b  as  Ue  oETendji  ngaiust  no  law  of 
the  land:  but  iu  praiwrtiun  as  he  lessens  the  comforiy  and  mcreaaeB 
tlie  necessities  of  the  poor,  lie  does  evil  and  occasions  evil.  Some 
^ears  ^o,  B  traveller,  who  took  shelter  from  a  storm  in  a  cottage  by 
one  of  the  Scotch  lakes,  saw  lliat  the  rain  ran  in,  and  lay  in 
pools  upon  the  uneven  floor,  whiih  cousixted  oiily  of  the  bare  earth 
on  vthich  the  hovel  had  been  built ;  during  great  part  of  the  year, 
therefore,  ihc  floor  must  necessarily  be  wet  and  dirty,  making  it 
both  uncomfortable  and  unwholesonie  :  he  observed  to  the  owner 
with  how  little  trouble  the  inconvenience  might  be  removed; 
the  mail  shook  his  head,  and  answered,  it  was  very  true,  bitt 
that  if  he  were  to  do  this,  the  cottage  would  be  thought  worth 
more  for  having  been  made  conifortable,  and  the  rent  would  in 
conaequcnce  be  raised.  Such  cases  may  be  unusual,  and  we  be- 
lieve indeed  that  they  must  be  so;  but  it  is  certain  tliat  iiigh  rpnl* 
we  contmon,  and  it  is  not  less  certain  that  they  aggravate  the  po- 
TCTly  of  the  poor.  Another,  and  perhaps  greater,  evil,  is  the  diffi- 
«ully  with  which  the  cottagers  can  obtain  some  little  land  ;  the 
I  grievance  wsis  long  since  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Kent : — '  when  tho 
Mttagers,'  he  said,  '  are  nccom modeled  with  a  small  <|unntity  ot 
mad,  ihey  lire  obliged  to  pay,  at  least,  n  double  proportion  of  rent 
^  it,  to  wtiut  the  farmers  pay  themselves.'  Upon  this  jraiut,  the 
(kIb  which  have  been  collected  by  the  kiociely,  led  Sir  T.  Bernard 
to  conclude,  that  the  possession  of  arable  land  is  hurtful  to  &a 
^ttager;  but  that  his  condition  is  most  materially  improved  by 
pOsaesiing  a  gai'den  and  grass  land  for  one  or  two  cows,  'ihc  eK- 
•oriment  has  beiii  extensively  tried  by  the  Earl  of  Wiucltelsea ; — - 
qKreare  from  seventy  to  eighty  labourers  upon  his  estates  in  Rut- 
luulahire,  who  keep  from  one  to  four  cows  each;  and  of  all  his  te- 

flU  these  mon  are  the  most  punctual  with  their  rents.  Lord 
■aobelsea  asserts,  from  fxpcriviice,  that  nothing  is  so  benctiiiKl 
'^fiA  to  Iheni  and  the  landli»ldeis  as  this  system  ;  tlint  the  Inbourera 
d  their  families,  luiug  bctlcr,  are conse^ueutl y  more  able  lo  en- 
irc  labour;  thai  tht'y  are  contented  with  their  jiituation,  and  at* 
tedto  it;  that  having  acquired  a  sort  of  independence,  wbicJi 
let  ihem  set  a  higher  value  up^m  tlieir  cluwacter,  they  are  gci»- 
^ly  considered  in  the  neighbourhood  as  men  the  most  to  be  de- 
ptnded  upon  and  trusted  ;  that  feeling  the  advantat^e  of  possessing 
aJittle,  their  industry  is  excited  by  hope ;  and  that  when  a  labourer 
has  obtained  a  cow,  and  land  sutliciciii  to  mainiain  lier.  his  next 
thought  IB  to  save  money  enough  for  buyinj;  anotlier.  'Fbe  experi- 
■wot  was  tried  also  in  Wiltshire,  in  a  parish  containing  140  |>ODr 

Craoiis,  divided  into -32  families,  chietiy  employed  as  labourers  in 
sbandry.     Having  suffered  grealJy  during  the  high  price  of  pro- 
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Tisions  in  IBOl,  it  was  proposed  to  tlicm  that  they  ahoold  make 
an  cft'oi't  to  better  their  circtiin^tunceSy  and  occupy,  at  a  £»ir  rent, 
such  a  quantity  of  land  as  each  Tainilv  could  cultivate  viithout 
improperly  interfering  v^ith  their  usual  labour,  and  keep  well 
manured ;  the  lar.d  \>as  to  be  forfeited  if  tliey  received  aiiy  rrlief 
from  the  parish,  except  nic.dical  assistance,  or  under  tlie  militia 
laws,  'flic  proposal  was  gladly  accepted  by  all  ^vho  could  possi- 
bly accept  it ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  poor-mtbs,  >%hicb, 
hi  the  la^t  six  niontiis  hctoro  the  experiment  was  made,  bail 
amounted  to^lC/.  \(\s.  amounted,  three  years  afterwards,  in  tbc 
six  corresponding  months  of  winter,  to  I '2/.  6s.  ScMiie  part  of  this 
great  difference  is,  of  course,  attributable  to  the  scarcity  iu  the-firtt 
year ;  but  tlie  fact  that  all  these  families  had  before  been  chargeable 
to  the  parish,  and  that  none  of  them  were^  chargeable  after  they 
had  been  thus  enabled  to  assist  themselves,  proves  iiicontestibly 
that  no  better  means  can  be  devised  for  improving  the  condition  oif 
the  agricultural  poor.  The  utmost  quantity  of  land  thus  leased  was 
an  acre  and  a  half,  of  which  a  fourtli  part  in  winter  was  planted  with 
potatoes,  the  rest  was  in  corn  or  in  garden  cultivation ;  and  this 
experiment  5hews  that  even  arable  land  is  not  always  hurtful  to  the 
cottager.  Of  all  means  of  improving  his  condition,  this  has  been 
found  the  most  beneficial ; — the  children  are  thus  educated  to  hus- 
bandry, to  the  care  of  cattle,  and  the  management  of  the  dairy ; 
while  they  are  thus  healthfully  and  usefully  brought  up,  they  are 
better  fed ;  the  father  emplovs  those  hours  in  hopeful  and  therefore 
willing  occupation,  which  would  otherwise  be  idly  or  injuriously 
spent,  and  finds  such  solid  satisfaction  at  the  close  of  day  by  his 
own  fire  side,  that  the  alehouse  holds  out  no  temptation  to  hiui; 
and  the  mother  has  that  enjoyment  in  her  offspring,  which,  iu  the 
right  order  of  things,  has  been  appointed  by  a  benevolent  Creator^ 
instead  of  feeling,  as  is  too  often  the  unnatural  state  of  the  miserably 
poor,  that  their  existence  is  burdiensome  to  their  parents,  and  cala- 
mitous for  tliemselves. 

The  individual  Christian,  if  he  truly  deserves  that  name,  will 
ever  bear  in  mind  an  humiliating  sense  of  the  evil  propensities  of 
fallen  humanity,  as  a  motive  for  vigilance  over  his  own  heart,  and 
for  charity  towards  the  offences  of  others.  But  it  is  the  business  of 
governments  to  regard  the  bright  side  of  human  nature ;  the  belter 
they  tlimk  of  mankind  the  better  they  will  find  them,  and  the  better 
tliey  will  make  them.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  middle  widi 
higher  walks  of  life,  men  in  general  bear  adverse  fortune  more 
wisely  than  they  bear  prosperity :  one  reason  for  this  is,  that  these 
opposite  states  call  into  action  the  same  principle ;  and  pride» 
which  makes  man  insolent  or  arrogant  in  the  one  situation^  is  in  the 
other  chastened  and  refined,  till  it  becomes  a  v'u^tue.     The  wisest 
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»nd  the  beit  minds  have  receiverf  llieir  puinful  education  hi  the 
•chool  of  adversity  :  but  if  adversity  be  favmiruble  to  the  develope- 
Ineniofour  virtura,  (and  indeed  munjof  our  noblest  qualities  would 
^ver  be  developed  under  any  other  discipline,)  there  in  n  degree 
Ittf  mnery  which  is  fiital  to  (hem,  and  vthich  hnrdcns  the  heart  as 
touch  as  coarse  mainial  labour  indurates  the  akin,  and  destroys  all 
fcicr  sense  of  lunch.  Among  snv:igcs,  those  tribes  have  ever  been 
nund  llle  most  unreeling  who  posiress  the  fewest  comforts,  and 
Itove  the  motl  difficulty  in  obtaining  food  ;  for  when  self-pr'esei  va* 
^n  becomes  the  prime  concern,  the  natural  charities  are  starved; 
ft  brutish  Belfisbness  occupies  the  uhole  heart,  and  man,  having  no 
lB«tinct  to  supply  the  ahacnce  of  his  huiiinn  affections,  becomes 
Worse  tlian  the  beasts.  Mournful  aa  this  is,  it  is  far  more  mourn- 
IM  to  contemplate  the  effects  of  extreme  poverty  in  the  midst  of  a 
I^Nzed  and  nourishing  soeiely.  The  wretched  native  of  Terra 
itl  Fliego,  or  of  the  northern  exliemity  of  America,  sees  nothing 
iFotind  biro  which  aggravates  his  own  vfrelchedneas  hy  comparison; 
ix  chief  fares  no  belter  ihan  the  rest  of  the  horde,  and  the  slave  no 
•worse  than  the  ma.iter;  the  privations  which  they  endure  are  com- 
iBon  to  all,  ihey  know  of  no  state  happier  than  their  own,  and  sub- 
Bit  to  their  miserable  cii-cnmstanccs  as  to  a  law  of  nature.  But 
is  fi  country  like  ours,  there  exists  a  contrast  which  contiimallj 
fbrces  itself  upon  the  eye  and  upon  the  reflective  faculty.  There 
IMB  a  Methodist  Habblcr  in  art,  who,  in  the  days  of  our  childhood, 
•ed  to  edify  the  public  with  allegorical  prints  from  the  great  ma- 
iRlfactory  of  Carringlon  Bowles;  oncof  these  curioiisconipositions 
npresenled  a  human  figure,  of  which  the  right  side  was  dressed  in 
ibt  fill!  fashion  of  the  day,  while  the  left  was  undressed  to  the  very 
Itonea,  and  displnycd  a  skeleton.  The  contrast  in  this  worse  than 
Mezentian  imai^iiiation  is  not  more  frightful  than  that  between 
iiiklth  and  squalid  pauperism,  who  are  cverv  day  jostling  in  our 
Kfeets. 

From  the  moment  when  any  man  licglns  to  think  that 

le  world  is  not  liis  friend,  nor  the  wurld'a  law,' 

aworid  and  the  world's  law  are  likely  to  have  that  man  for  their 

;  and  if  he  does  not  commence  direct  hostilities  againsi 

n,  he  abandons  himself  to  despair,  and  becomes  a  useless  if  n')t 

'  .1  member  of  the  commiiint) .     Attempts  to  reclaim  him  by 

il  Blattiles  are  worse  Ihan  unavailing ;  they  provoke  that  spirit 

f  atubbornneas  which  oftentimes  is   only  the  disease  that  ill  treat- 

mt  and  untoward  circumstances  produce  in  a  noble  disposition. 

ba  might  as  well  attempt  to  stop  the  progress  of  contagion,  by 

mtshing  all  who  are  affected  by  the  baneful  principles  in  the  air, 

remedy  poverty  by  penal  laws  against  the  poor.     Children 
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nay  sometimes  be  reformed  by  punisliment,  but  even  for  childrai 
it  is  the  cUniiHiest  and  worst  means  of  reformation.  Men  must  be 
led  to  their  duty,  not  driven  to  it.  Yon  may  deter  them  from  doing 
what  is  criminal,  but  you  cannot  compel  them  to  do  what  is  right: 
or  if  the  right  thing  is  done  by  compulsion^  the  right  will  will  have 
been  wanting. 

*  Laws/  says  Sir  Thomas  Bernard,  *  have  been  made  to  compel  industn* 
and  economy,  and  workhouses  have  been  erecletl,  Siud  Jarmtd  to  the  b«ftl 
bidder,  in  order  to  deter  the  poor  from  wanting  relief;  but  parishes  and 
parish  officers  have  not  as  yet  been  aware  that  in  every  instance  in  which 
u  poor  family  is  driven  by  distress  to  take  refuge  in  a  workhouse,  an  in- 
cumbrance has  been  entailed  on  the  funds  of  the  parish  never  to  be 
redeemed,  even  in  part,  except  by  a  change  of  system  ;  by  eMcamragiMg 
that  industry  and  prudence  which  no  act  of  parliament  can  compel^  and 
by  assisting'  them  with  increased  means  and  advantages  of  life,  calculated 
to  enable  them  to  support  themselves  and  their  families  in  their  own  cot- 
tttges,  without  parochial  relief.' 

What  reason  would  teach  its  to  conclude,  and  what  benevolence 
would  induce  us  to  hope,  is  in  these  instances  abundantly  proved  by 
experience.  Men  are  easily  led  to  their  duty.  '  A  child/  sava  the 
Eastern  proverb,  '  may  lead  the  elephant  by  a  single  hair.'  Try 
the  effect  of  good  will  and  hope  upon  the  man  who  has  wrapt  him- 
self in  the  covering  of  a  reckless  and  stubborn  despair,  and  you  will 
see  verified  the  old  apologue  of  the  sun,  and  the  wind,  and  the  tra- 
veller. His  heart  will  open  like  a  flower  that  closes  at  night,  and 
expands  its  petals  to  the  morning  sun.  The  better  parts  of  his 
nattire  will  be  put  forth  like  the  tendrils  of  the  sea-anemone,  when 
it  feels  the  first  wave  of  the  returning  tide  upon  its  rock.  A  beau- 
tiful instance  of  the  effect  of  kindness  upon  a  most  hopeless  subject 
is  related  by  Mr.  Wcyland  in  the  volume  which  is  now  before  us ; 
it  would  be  doing  injustice  to  the  able  and  benevolent  author  were 
we  to  give  it  in  any  other  language  than  his  own. 

'  I  have  seen  a  poor  deformed  cripple  in  a  work-house  attain  his  20th 
3rear  with  not  a  spark  of  moral  culture,  with  ears  through  which  the 
accents  of  kindne^  and  encouragement  were  never  directed  to  his 
heart ;  the  object  of  complete  neglect,  if  not  of  scorn  and  contempt,  to 
all  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  His  mind  not  highly  endowed  by 
nature,  completely  blunted  by  hard  usa^^e,  approached  to  idiocy,  and 
his  counteiuincc  exhibited  a  mixture  of  sullenne&s,  envy,  and  despair.  1 
have  seen  this  miserable  object  taken  by  the  hand  ol  a  benevolent  indi- 
vidual, his  rags  exchanged  for  decent  clothing,  strange  words  of  kind- 
ness and  encouragement  addressed  to  his  astonished  ear,  a  spelling- 
l>ook  placed  in  his  hand,  his  steps  directed  to  a  sunday-school,  and  flat- 
tering approbation  bestowed  upon  his  earnest  but  quite  abortive  efforts 
to  learn  to  read.  Although  little  actual  knowledge  was  imparted,  a 
more  complete  moral  revolution  was  never  observable  in  man.     The 

eye, 
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■*ye,  before  dqvctcdt  was  Itghied  up  with  joy  and  hope ;  ihe  counte- 
ji««lei»co.  distofli'd  wiih  envy  and  luirowed  wiili  ihe  deep  lines  uf  dt">pair, 
lh<^la.\.vd  inio  a  cheerrul  smile ;  an  interest  for  his  own  improvement 
|)-mtt  excited  in  his  mind,  and  kept  alive  by  the  consciousness  that  his 
'^keuelkcrur  cared/or  Aim.  Tiie  sroileof  pleasure,  with  which  ibal  bene- 
'  ^tor  was  ctiiisianlly  greeted,  imparted  a  joy  only  to  be  equalled  by 
I  kb  humble  thankfulness  fur  hnving  been  the  ini^lrument  of  such  a 
1'  ^tiiBngtf  in  the  heart  of  a  fellow-creature.  But  if  these  were  his  feelings 
a  pbilanihrupist  and  a  Christian,  I  think  that  he  might  also  fairly  in- 
e  some  seniC  of  gratj^caiion  as  a  politician.  The  dirty  and  vicious 
Is,  Co  which  this  poor  creature  was  formerly  a  prey,  were  far  from 
irapadtating  him  frum  becoming  the  father  of  a  family  us  wre.tched 
Dd  denuded  as  himself.  He  would  faave  been  saiistied  to  lie  down 
Mfth  his  partner  in  the  hovel  of  a  workhouse,  and  to  pullulate  without 
miroul.  But  feelings  of  decency  and  self-respect  have  now  induced 
r  habits.  His  mind  is  diverted  towards  objecls  more  remote  from 
Ibe  brutal  pnrl  of  his  nature,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  will,  at  least. 
>  liecomca  harad^s  if  not  an  useful  member  of  society."*— pp.34*,  34,i. 
l^riThe  Society  have  collected  some  valuable  examples  of  what  may 
mht  efiecteti  by  uilliug  industry, 'when  there  is  hope  to  eticour.ige  it. 
n>A  tenant  of  Mr.  VV^ny'a,  in  Suffolk,  died,  leaving  a  widow  ivilli 
■-**"uteen  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  a  fjiri  under  fcmrleen 
B  of  age :  he  had  rented  fourteen  acres  ofpastiire  land  on  which 
ept  two  cows;  these  cowb,  with  liis little  furitlture ntid  clolliing, 
fe.all  liie  property  he  left.  The  pamh  of  which  he  hod  been  an 
■habitant  was  within  the  district  of  an  incorporated  ItouM.'  *f  in- 
y,  where  the  rule  was  lo  receive  proper  objects  within  the 
,  but  not  to  allow  any  thing  for  the  out  poor,  except  in  p^eu- 
t  cases.  'l~)ie  directors  of  ibis  establish  in  cut  offered  lo  relieve 
widow  by  taking  her  seven  youngest  children  into  the  houMe.  h 
J  be  difficult  to  say  what  system  of  uff'ording  relief  to  (he  poor 
kbeM,  hut  this  may  be  afiirtned  without  hesitation,  that  wlmtev-er 
futeni  tends  to  weaken  the  domestic  affections  by  separuling  child 
n  parent,  is  rndically  bad.  Wlicn  this  was  proposed  lo  the 
low,  she  replied  in  great  agitation  that  she  would  ralhcr  die  in 
'  ng  to  niainlaiii  her  children,  thnn  part  with  any  of  them  ;  or 
>Otiid  go  with  all  of  them  inla  the  house  and  work  for  (hem 
; — hut  if  her  landlord  would  continue  her  in  the  farm,  (as  she 
I  it,)  she  would  undertake  to  bring  up  the  whole  fourteeu 
vtany  help  from  the  pasish.  She  wns  a  strong  woman,  about 
ly-live  years  old,  and  of  a  noble  spirit ;  happily  loo  alie  had  to 
I  with  H  benevolent  man.  He  told  her  she  should  continue  the 
lunt,  mid  bold   the  land  for  the  first  year  rent-free ;  and  at  the 

I  *  'Kri  inilaiio  of  t  liuiilur  krml  uetutrcri  in  1  lie  Male  Ai;Iuiu*<  Muitru,  whcn>  iIj 
'w  nftttm  of  Ktuonliuti  uiljEinaicd,  and  wm  ciitried  to  in  lull  fK:tte6tn..~^c  um 
krcath  NuiuImt,  p.  iBT.  ohcre  H  ii  givea  m  Iriigib. 
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same  time,  unknown  to  her,  he  directed  hia  receiver  not  to  call 
upon  her  afterwards,  thinking  that  even  with  that  indulgence  it 
would  be  a  great  tiling  if  she  could  maintain  so  large  a  family.  But 
this  further  liberality  was  not  needed.  She  broueht  her  rent  re- 
gularly every  year  after  the  first ;  held  Oic  land  till  she  bad  placed 
twelve  of  the  fourteen  children  in  service,  and  then  resigned  it  to 
take  the  employment  of  a  nurse,  which  would  enable  her  to  provide 
for  the  remaining  two  for  the  little  time  longer  that  diey  needed 
support,  and  which  was  more  suited  to  her  declining  years.  Had 
the  seven  children  been  sent  to  the  HouseH)f  Industry,  they  would 
have  cost  the  parish  scarcely  less  than  seventy  pounds  a  year :  and 
the  widow  and  the  other  children  also,  had  she  been  deprived  of  the 
land,  would  in  all  likelihood  have  soon  required  parochial  support. 
Twenty  years  ago  there  stood  a  small  cottage  by  the  road  side, 
near  Tadcaster,  which  for  its  singular  beauty,  and  the  neatness  of 
its  little  garden,  attracted  the  notice  of  every  traveller.  The  re- 
markable propriety  which  appeared  in  every  part  gf  this  tenement, 
made  Sir  Thomas  Bernard  curious  to  learn  the  history  of  the  owner; 
and  he  obtained  it  from  his  own  mouth.  Britton  Abbot  (such  was 
the  owner's  name)  was  a  day-labourer:  beginning  to  work  with  a 
fanner  at  nine  years  old,-  and  being  careful  and  industrious,  he  had 
saved  nearly  40/.  by  the  time  that  he  was  two-and-tweniy.  With 
this  money  he  married  and  took  a  farm  at  30/.  a-year, — but  the 
farm  was  too  much  for  his  means,  and  before  the  end  of  the  second 
year  be  found  it  necessary  to  give  it  up,  having  exhausted  almost 
all  his  little  property.  He  then  removed  to  a  cottage,  where  with 
two  acres  of  land  and  his  right  of  common,  he  kept  two  cows,  and 
lived  in  comfort  for  nine  years ;  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  the 
common  was  inclosed,  and  he  had  to  seek  a  new  habitation  with 
six  children,  and  his  wife  ready  to  lie-in  again.  In  this  state  he  ap- 
plied to  Mr.  Fairfax,  and  told  him  that  if  he  would  let  him  have  a 
little  bit  of  ground  by  the  road  side  *  he  would  shew  him  the 
J'ashioriB  on  it.'  The  slip  of  land  for  which  he  asked  was  exactly 
a  rood ;  Mr.  Fairfax,  after  inquiring  into  his  character,  suffered 
him  to  have  it ;  the  neighbours  lent  him  some  little  assistance  in 
the'  carriage  of  his  materials;  he  built  his  house,  inclosed  the 
ground  with  a  single  row  of  quickset,  which  he  cut  down  six  times 
when  it  was  young,  and  planted  the  garden.  "^Tlie  manner  in  which 
he  set  to  work,  and  the  way  in  which  the  work  was  performed, 
pleased  Mr.  Fairfax  so  much,  that  he  told  him  he  should  be  rent- 
free.  His  answer,  as  Sir  Thomas  Bernard  justly  says,  deserves  to 
be  remembered.  '  Now,  sir,  you  have  a  pleasure  in  seeing  my 
cottage  and  garden  neat :  and  why  should  not  other  squires  have  the 
same  pleasure  in  seeing  the  .cottages  and  gardens  as  nice  about 
them  i    The  poor  would  then  be  happy,  and  would  love  tbeni,  and 
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the  place  where  the;  lived  -.  but  now  every  nook  of  land  is  to  be 
Tkt  to  the  great  farmers,  and  nothing  led  fur  the  poor  but  to  go  to 
'-  the  parish.' 

'  Though  m^  visii,"  says  SirThomus, '  was  unexpected,  and  he  al  ihe 

ilattcreiid  of  bis  SiiiiirdKy*s  uorh,  liiii  clothes  were  neat  and  ttiflicicnily 

.  clean.     His  counlenancc  was  healthy  and  npcn  ;  he  was  a  little  lame 

in  one  leg,  the  consequence  of  exposure  to  wet  and  weather.     He  said 

Tie  had  always  worked  hard  and  well ;  but  he  would  not  deny  but  that 

lie  had  lovtd  a  mug  of  good   ale  when  he  (ould  get  it.      When  I  told 

fchn  my  object  in  inquiring  after  him,  that  it  was  in  order  that  other 

^'foor  persons  might  have  cottages  and  gardens  as  neat  as  his,  and  that  lie 

IjnuBi  tell  me  all  Aienvi-et,  how  it  was  to  be  done,  he  seemed  extremely 

^pleased,  and  very  much  aliected  :  He  said,  "  nothing  would  make  poor 

|ijlki  more  happy  than  finding  lAat  gr^al  jvlki  thougltl  ufihem  :  that  he 

*  wished  every  poor  man  bad  as  cunifbriable  a  home  as  hi^own, — nut  but 

_*'jAal  he  believed  there  might  be  a  few  thoughtless  fellows  who  would  not 

do  good  in  it."' 
,.      Bmton  Abbot  was  at  this  time  sixty-seven,  and  bad  lived  hap- 
[i     P''j  ^''''  '''^  "''^  for  five  and  forty  jears.     He  earned  from  twelve 
•  to  eighteen  shillings  a  week  by  task  work,  '  but  to  be  sure,'  he  said, 
I  a  '  /  hove  a  grand  character  in  all  thii  country.'     Five  of  his  chil- 
y  dren  were  living,  and  having  been   well  brought  up,  were  thriving 
tin  the  world.     Upon  his  rood  of  ground  he  bad  fifteen  apple  trees, 
■  one  green  gage,  three  winesour  plum  trees,  two  apricot  trees,  cur- 
|>  rants,  gooseberries,  and  three  beehives;  be  reared  also  from  this 
4. garden  abundance  of  common  vegetables,  and  about  forty  bushels 
b4  of  potatoes  annually.     When  this  imin  was  turned  adrift  upon  itie 
).<world  by  theinclosure  of  the  common,  if  be  had  been  without  hope, 
L.  or  if  the  rood  of  land  for  uhicli  be  asked  had  been  denied,  lie  and 
Libia  six  children,  and  his  pregnant  wile,  m'^bt  have  gone  to  the 
,*  workhouse,  and  become  a  burthen  to  the  public,  instead  of  setting 
^     !t  an  example,  and  teaching  a  most  important  lesson  to  their  supe- 
riors.    We  will  transcribe  Sir  Thomas  Bernard's  words,  and  print 
i^i'Uiem,  as  he  has  done,  in  a  manner  which  may  tend  to  excite  the 
(.attention  they   deserve.     '  Five    KiNSlGUTLV,   unpbofitable 

J)  ACBE8    OF     WASTE    GROUND     WOULD     AFFORD     HABITATION 
^JtND    COMFORT    TO     TWENTt    SUCH    FAMILIES  AS    BbITTON 

|k  Abbot's.'     The  quarter  of  an  acre  which  was  granted  him  was 
gi  not  worth  a  shilling  a  year  before  it  came  into  his  hands. 

The  Reports  of  the  same  meritorious  Spcicty  supply  anotlier  of 
diese 

'  Short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor,' 

'  whtch  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  fact  will  be  pleased  to  see 

™  brought  ouce  more  into  public  notice,  and  which  those  who  ate 

'  not,  may  peruse  with  plensnre  and  perhaps  with  advantage  to  ihem- 

l>  3  selves 
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sdves  and  otliers.    Joseph  Austin^  a  bricklty«r  in  d)6  oeigMKNir* 
hood  of  Cambridge,  had  often  looiced  with  a  longing  eye  upon  a  hii 
of  ground  by  tbe  road  side, — part  of  what  is  called  the  Lord'f 
Waste, — by  a  term  whicii  reflects  little  credit  upon  manorial  rights, 
or    parochial    management.       Whenever  he   looked  at  this   spot 
he  used   to  think   what  a  nice  place  it  would  be  for  a  house: 
and  being  a  house-builder  by  trade,  and  something  of  a  castle* 
buii<Jer  by  nature>  he  used  as  soon  as  he  fell  asleep  at  night  to 
dream  that  he  was  at  work  there  with  his  bricks  and  his  trowel. 
At  length  he  applied  to  the  manor  court  and  got  a  verbal  leave  to 
build  there.     Two  of  his  neighbodrs,  moved  by  envy  as  he  says, 
threatened  that  if  he  began  his  house  they  would  pull  it  down; 
upon  this  he  applied  a  second  time  to  the  court,  and  obtained  a 
legal  permission  with  the  assent  of  all  the  copyholders,  paying  fo^ 
the  entry  of  his  name  on  the  court  rolls,  and  sixpence  a  year  quit- 
rent.     And  here  we  must  do  our  country  the  justice  to  observe, 
that  if  a  man  of  known  hidustry  and  good  character,  like  Joseph 
Austin  or  Britton  Abbot,  applies  for  an  indulgence  of  this  kind, 
there  is  very  little  probability  that  the  application  will  be  refused. 
Austin'was  at  this  time  about  forty-two  years  of  age;  he  had  a 
Vfife  and  four  children,  and  his  whole  stock  of  worldly  riches 
iimounted  to  fourteen  shillings  :    But  men  who  deserve  friends  are 
seldom  without  them  ;  and  a  master,  with  whom  lie  usually  worked 
at  harvest,  sold  him  an  old  cotta<;e  for  nine  guineas,  which  he  was 
to  work  out.     He  had  for  some  time  in  his  leisure  hours  been  pre- 
paring hais, — a  sort  of  bricks  made  of  clay  and  straw,  well  beaten' 
together,  eighteen  inches  long,   twelve  wide,  and  four  deep,  not 
burnt,  but  dried  in  the  sun ;  with  these  and  the  materials  of  the  old 
cottage  he  weut  to  work,     "^rhe  bats  make  a  better  wall  than  lath 
and  plaster  with' a  coating  of  clay,  less  wood  is  required,  and  the 
hou:<e  is  stronger  and  warmer ;   but  they  must  be  protected  from 
rain  as  much  as  possible,  and  especially  toward  the   bottom.     As 
be  had  to  live  and  support  his  family  by  his  dailv  labour,  this  build- 
ing could  only  be  Carried  on  when  his  regular  day's  work  was 
done  ;  he  lias  often  continued  it  by  moon-light,  and  heard  the  clock 
strike  twelve  bt^fore  he  withdrew  from  an  occupation  in  which  his 
heart  was  engaged, — this  too  when  he  had  to  rise  at  four  the  next 
morning,  walk  to  Cambridge  (nearly  four  miles  distant)  to  his  work,* 
and  return  in  the  evening.     If  his  constitution  had  not  been  un- 
usually strong,  it  must  have  sunk  under  these  extraordinary  exertions, 
a  fate  more  frequent  than  is  generally  supposed  among  the  indtis- 
trious  poor.     But  he  seiems  to  have  possessed  an  unweariable  frame 
of  body,  as  well  as  an  invincible  spirit.     When  the  building  was 
one  story  high,  and  the  beams  were  to   be  laid  on,  the  carpenter 
discovered  that  the  timber  from  the  old  cottage  would  not  serve  for 
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so  farfiT?  a- phce.  Thii  was  a  severe  disappointment;  nothing, 
hont^er,  dibcouraged  him ;  be  covert- d  it  over  willi  a  few  luads  of 
hoHm,  and  imuicdiatel)!  began  a  »mall  place  in  the  same  maiini-r, 
at  the  ciul,  working  at  this  with  such  perseverance  that  he  got  bis 
family  in  within  four  months  after  the  foundations  were  laid.  This 
great  object  bding  accompli^jhed,  he  went  on  leisurely  with  the  rest 
as  he  cciuid  save  money  lor  what  was  wanting  -.  after  five  years  he 
raised  the  second  story,  and  in  ten  it  was  tiled  and  coated;  the  in- 
side was  not  completed  when  Mr.  PInmptre  communicated  the 
Btory  to  the  Society,  but  there  was  house  room  for  himself  and  his 
family,  and  another  apartment  was  let  for  a  guinea  a  year. 

'  fn  ihis  manner,'  says  ihat  gcnileman,  •  Joseph  Austin,  with  singular 
industry  anil  ecunumy,  in  the  course  nf  ten  years  built  himself  a  buuse, 
which  he  began  with  only  fourteen  shillings  in  his  pocket.  During  that 
time  his  wile  had  fuur  chiUren,  and  buried  as  many  more.  The  mont'y 
which  Ji  ctisi  him  was  about  50/.  ihe  whole  of  which  was  saved  fnim  the 
earnings  of  ilaily  labour.  Tlie  house  and  garden  occupy  aboui  twenty 
pules  of  ground  ;  and  the  garden  is  as  creditable  as  the  house  to  ilic  in- 
du^ry  and  good  sense  of  the  owner; — one  of  ihe  fences  was  made  <if 
sweet  briar  and  rmes  mi?>:ed  with  woodbine,  nnotbcr  of  dwarf  plum  trees, 
xnd  against  the  hack  of  the  house  he  had  planted  u  vine,  a  nectarine, 
«nd  B,  peach  free.' 

Such  are  the  advantages  which  a  poor  man  niay  attain  by  perse- 
verance and  WLll-directed  industry, — but  there  must  be  hope  to  aid. 
Tlope  is  the  leaven  without  whJcti  the  mind  becomes  inert,  and 
teudaonly  to  corruption.  As  well  might  you  look  for  the  kindly 
fhuta  of  the  earth  without  sunshine  in  its  season,  as  for  any  good 
product  from  the  people  uitboni  hope. 

*  In  «11  the  plans  which  have  been  produced  fur  the  management  of 

the  poor,  the  defect,'  says  Sir  Thomas  Bernard,  '  seemi  to  he,  ihat 

ibey  do  m>t  propose  to  openiie  as  va  J'rve  anifralional  ogcnU,  and  o*  reli- 

giotu  and  acciiuiilable  creatxira,  each  tilling  his  place  best  when  most  car- 

uest\y  seeking  his  own  ITappiiiess  ;  but  as  nponuiori*  of  art  ami  mvn 

,    hrcMit'atn,  where  ibe  greatest  imimentum  is  to  be  actiuired  when  the  ma- 

tliiiiery  is  most  coniplicaled,  and  the  principles  of  action  most  involved. 

We  Itate  made  repealed  experiments  on  parochial  manufactures,  on 

brtnitig  Ihe  poor,  on  increasing  the  poor's  rate,  on  the  patronage  of  sen- 

tinAmMl  beggars,  and  the  establishment  of  incorporated  workhouses: — 

(jet  Ua  now  try  the  influence  of  religions  jnolive,  the  consequence  of 

p  «K&M(nn  of  chiiriKter,  and  the  etfect  of  imprmement  of  conrlilioa,     Ia^I 

I  m  endeavour  to  operate  by  individual  kindness  and  enciiuragemeni,  by 

I  fbe  prnspecl  of  acquiring  property,  and  by  every  other  iiiciiemcnt  to 

[  IndiuirjF  and  prudence ;  and  we  ahall  Hnd  thai  when  the  cr>Liipineni 

parU  of  the  bmly  politic  become  sound  and  perleci,  the  stale  itself  wiU 

be  healthy  and  thriving." 

TiuA  is  true  radical  reform, — this  is  the  reform  of  which  the  ita- 
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lion  sUiDds  in  need, — and  it  is  that  also  in  which  every  one  mooatih 
ing  to  his  station  may  bear  a  part.  The  good  man  will  not  b» 
deterred  from  persevering  in  good,  though  his  attempts  to  benefil 
otherb  should  sometimes  end  in  disap|K)intmenty  or  sometimes  be 
ill-bcstowcd  and  unthankfiiliy  requited.^  A  poet  more  couversanl 
with  humble  life  than  any  of  his  brethren^  and  in  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature,  its  priuciples  and  its  powers,  scarcely  inferior  to  the 
greatest  of  his  predecessors,  says  upon  this  subject — 

'  IVe  heard  of  hearts  unkind,  kind  deeds 
With  coldness  still  n^turning, . 
Alas  !  the  gratitude  of  man 
Has  oftencr  left  me  moumiDg !' 

'llie  experience  of  most  good  men  would  agree  with  the  poet's;  for 
tliough  diseases  of  the  mind  (and  all  vices — without  ceasing  to  be 
vices — are  such)  are  unhappily  frequent  as  well  as  diseases  of  the 
body,  like  them  also  they  are  exceptions  to  the  general  and  healthy 
state  of  man. 

So  far  as  the  further  increase  of  pauperism  can  be  prevented, 
and  tlie  poor  rates  diminished,  by  improving  the  condition  of  the 
prebcht  generation  of  tlie  poor,  more  may  be  done  by  benevolent 
individuals,  and  by  making  parishes  sensible  of  their  true  interest, 
tlian  by  any  parliamentary  interference.  It  augurcfd  well  of  the 
Society,  when  upon  first  proposing  this  establishmentj^  Sir  Thomas 
Bernard  the  founder  deprecated  any  attempt  at  proceeding  rapidly 
and  prematurely.  In  the  same  spirit  of  wisdom,  after  e^ht  years  of 
patient  inquiry,  he  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  that,  in  every  measure 
respecting  the  poor,  we  should  avoid  sudden  and  rapid  changes. 
The  Turks  have  a  proverb,  that  hurry  comes  from  the  Devil,  and 
slow-advancing  from  God.  More  than  this,  he  says  truly  that 
not  only  sudden  changes  ought  to  be  avoided,  but  also  any  unne* 
cessary  variation  in  form  and  manner  from  long-existent  inslitutioiit. 
Par  different  this  from  the  principle  of  our  [lolitical — or  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  our  pseudo-reformers,  who,  under  pretence  of  re* 
storing  the  constitution  to  what  it  never  at  any  time  was,  \vouId| 
by  their  violent  innovations,  dislocate  the  parts,  loosen  the  founda* 
tions,  and  subvert  the  whole  fabric !  Great  good  may  be  brought 
about  by  means  so  easy  and  gradual  as  almost  to  be  imperceptible* 


*  '  Les  Ptincet  et  autret,'  sa^'s  Comines,  '  $e  plaigntnt  aucunetfoit  cofnm^  pmr  ^^-r^^ 
fortt  tfuand  its  untfait  bien  ou  pUUsir  a  qutlqu'wi,  disans  que  cela  leur  procede  de  wuiiheurt 
€t  auepour  le  temps  a  venir  nc  seront  $i  leger$t  ou  a  pardonncr,  ou  ajaire  quelque  KAerc- 
Hte,  ou  autre  chose  de  grace,  que  toute%  stmt  chotei  appartcnantes  a  leun  oficeu  A  mow 
avit  c'c$t  mtU  parte  ;  ct  procctle  d»  Latche  caiur  ^  ceux  qui  ainti  le  fowl  tt  diuent ;  emr  «» 
Prince  on  un  autre  hominc  qui  ue  fut  janaii  trompe,  ne  tcauroit  CMtre  qu^tme  beste,  ny 
«ivir  coiinoissance  du  hifn  et  du  mal,  ny  qu*dlc  difference  il  y  a.  Et  daoantaget  Us  geni 
««'  writ  pas  tons  d'une  complexion  :  par  (/Mny,  par  la  uiauvaisti(S  d*un  ou  de  dtus,  ne  se  d<^ 
i  'u«<cr  a /aire  pUiisir  a  plusieurs,  quand  on  en  a  Ic  tempi  el  opporncfiitc.'— liv.ii.  c  3. 

If 
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If  auch  slips  of  waste  land  as  were  given  lo  Joseph  Austin  and  Brit- 
ton  Abbot,  and  an  even  now  arc  every  where  to  be  seen,  were  in 
like  manner  to  be  appropriated  wherever  there  were  labourers  of 
good  character  able  and  desirous  to  improve  them,  that  moral 
charm  which  delights  the  traveller  in  Flanders,  would  then  be  ad- 
ded lo  the  English  landscape  :  the  very  face  of  the  country  wotdd 
in  a  few  years  shew  that  t!»e  vital  parts  had  recovered  llieir  tone  and 
iheir  healthy  action;  the  poor  rates  in  the  agricultural  parts  of 
£ngland  would  be  prevented  from  increasing  at  first,  and  gradually 
reduced ;  the  amount  of  the  additional  produce  in  fruit  and  garden 
vegetables  would  appear,  if  it  were  calculated,  surprizing  I  y  great; 
and  there  would  be  a  produce  of  virtues  and  human  happiness,  the 
worth  of  which  is  beyond  all  calculation.  Oreatly  too  would  this 
tfnirable  end  be  furthered,  if  the  great  landed  proprietors,  initead 
tf  throwing  their  estates  into  the  largest  farms  that  can  be  managed 
bf  an  individual,  were  in  some  degree  to  reverse  their  system,  and 
ncertaiuing  what  are  the  smallest  that  can  be  cultivated  with  pro- 
kcr  advantage,  were  to  afford  many  Families  the  means  of  subsist- 
Ag  with  comfort  and  respectability,  instead  of  enabling  one  to  ad- 
Imitnrc  for  wealth  by  speculating  in  agriculture  upon  a  large  scale, 
{(bo  long  has  that  foul  philosophy  prevailed  which  considered  men 
Hther  as  mere  maciiines  who  fultilled  all  the  purposes  of  their  ex- 
jhience  if  ibey  funiished  recruits  for  fleets  and  armies,  and  raised 
^ftoney  sufficient  for  the  exigencies  of  thestate;  or  as  mere  animals, 
^Miose  wants  were  all  that  were  to  be  taken  into  the  account  of  sta- 
1^  tbtic  economy.  Hence  the  qbsurd  aaserlion  that  the  greatest  bene- 
factor of  his  species  was  the  man  who  made  two  blades  of  grass 
grow  where  only  one  had  grown  before;  and  hence  the  more  absurd 
approbation  with  which  the  hyperbole  was  received  as  a  maxim  of 
political  wisdom !  Quicquid  amnt  vaUli  amat  may  truly  be  said 
of  the  Englishman ;  a  good  deal  of  this  disposition  has  been  shewn 
in  the  ardour  with  which  agriculture  has  been  taLen  up  as  a  fashion, 
and  as  one  of  the  many  means  for  acquiring  notoriety.  The  benefit 
which  has  resulted  from  it  may  remain  uiien  the  folly  shall  have 
evapomted,  and  the  evil  past  away;  but  it  were  well  if  our 
^rotle  and  n  jble  agriculturists  would  more  generally  take  a  pride  in 
mareasing  the  comforts  of  the  peasantry,  and  a  met  i  orating  their 
moral  and  intellectual  state.  Great  and  successful  efforts  have 
been  made  not  only  in  improving  the  fleece  of  the  sheep,  but  in 
increasing  the  tallow  and  spoiling  the  mutton ;  in  fitting  cattle  to 
the  standard  of  perfection  at  the  shambles;  in  delighting  amateur 
graziers  with  the  beauty  of  Famcse  Tups,  Bulls-Belvedere,  and 
Cows  de'  Medici ;  :nid  astonishing  atnateur  butchers  by  the  weight 
and  dimensions  of  Lambert  Oxen.  'Ilie  skill  of  the  engraver  has 
been  called  iu  to  perpetuate  the  trium]>hs  of  nit  over  nature,  in  in- 
ducing 
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ducing  a  disease  of  obesity  which  makes  the  animal  at  once  kkleous, 
helpless,  and  miserable :  and  the  fortunate  fredt-rs  have  been  re- 
garded with  cups  :ind  va^es  which  are  to  be  handed  down  as  heir- 
looms in  their  families,  and  excite  tlie  yoiin«;  gentry  and  nobility  of 
Knglanr]  to  cinnlate  tiieir  fatherb  in  the  same  ennobling  pursuit:^! — 
A  little  less  of  this  f(»ll\  in  future, —  and  a  little  more  attention 
toward  th(^  real  and  ponnaiient  interests  of  onr  fellow  creature^. 

What  has  hidierto  been   said  relates  alm(M  exehi«ivelv  to  the 
agricultural   poor;    wh:it  other  means  of  bettering  their  condition 
have  been  devised,  are  equally  applicabh*  to  those  of  all  descrip- 
tions, miners,  manufacturers,  and  those  who  dwell  in  large  citie9, 
uho  are  hardiv  less  numerous  at  this  time  than  those  env»ored  in 
rural  occu|>ations,  but  are  m  some  respects  moie  wretched,  and 
in  general  more  corrupt.     When,  in  pursuance  of  Mr.   Rose's 
Bill,  authentic  information  was  for  the  6r8t  time  in  any  countrr 
laid  before  the  public,  of  the  number  of  pan|H.*rs,  and  the  amount 
of  the  poor  rates,  it  appeared  that  more  than  700,()0()  persons  were 
enrolled  in  benefit  s(H:ieties.      The  advantage  of  such  societies 
might  fairly  he  inferred   from  their  antiquity  ;    they  arc  known  to 
have  existed  in  some  of  the  ancient  Greek  republics,  traces  of  them 
are  found  among  our  Anglo  Saxon  ancestors,  and  what  is  more  re- 
markable, institutions  of  a  similar  purport  have  been  discovered  in 
some  of  the  South.  Sea  Islands,  among  a  people  still  barbarous 
enough  to  delight  in  devouring  the  flesh  of  their  enemies,     'lliere 
is  much  good  in  these  societies ;  and  the  protection  w  hich  govern- 
ment has  given  tluMU  has  been  fouud^  of  considerable  use ;    that 
protection  also  originated  in  Mr.  Rose,  whose  views  have  been 
steadily  and  nvefully  directed  toward  the  re;d  benefit  of  the  gr^Zt 
body  of  the  pet>ple,  and  whose  name  therefore  will  be  deseri-edly 
respected  when  tlioM*  who  are  now  on  all  occasions  ready  to  assail 
him   will   be  remembered   far  less  honourably — if  indeed  they  be 
remembered  at  all.     The  protection  would  have  been  more  effica- 
cious if,  according  to  bis  intention,  a  power  of  effectual  interposition 
in  the  aflairs  of  the  Societies  had  been  given  to  the  magiHtratcs ;  bnt 
this  intention  was  very  properly  sjiven  up,  when  it  was  ascertahied 
that  the  members  were  jealons  of  such  interference.     In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  a    majority  of  one  of  these  societies,  all 
young  men,  passed  a  vote  for  di:»solving  the  society  and  dividing  the 
stock ;  thus  defran(hn<;  the  old  members  of  that  provision  for  age 
and  infirmity,  for  which  they  had  so  long  contributed:    the  yonin^ 
villains  then  fornie<i  a  new  society  among  4liemselves,  and  left  the 
old  men  to  the  parish.     No  magistrate  would  have  permitted  an  act 
of  such  impudent  iniquity  as  this. 

The  number  of  persons  enrolled  in  these  associations  would  de« 
cidedly  prove  that  there  is  by  no  means  a  general  want  of  forethought 

amonc 
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■nicing  the  loner  classes.  Tliere  is  nothing  atlractive  in  their 
objetu— ihe  weekly  or  monthly  payment  is  nol  a  depoail  made  by 
hopeful  induslry  for  future  comlurt  »nd  enjoyment,  but  a  proviai'in 
against  sickness,  tile  inevitable  inflnnities  of  old  age,  and  the  ex- 
penses attendant  upon  death.  It  is  not  a  little  bouotirabte  to  the 
iiatiunul  character  that  among  the  uninsttuctcd  ranks  who  stand  in 
need  of  sucli  a  provision,  so  large  a  proportion  should  be  found 
who  are  mindful  of  the  decline  of  life,  and  prepare  this  nielaneholy 
resource  for  themselves  and  their  widows;  and  hence  it  may  rea.- 
sonably  be  suppotied  ihat  the  Saving  Banks  will  be  generally  es- 
tablished wlieiever  these  more  cheerful,  and  inlinilely  more  impor- 
tant institutions  shall  becoiijie  geiieraUj  known.  It  would  scarcely 
be  too  much  to  nf&rm  that  a  more  beneficial  institution  has  never 
been  devised  since  the  foundations  uf  civilized  society  were  laid; 
ftiid  scarcely  too  miii:h  to  hu|ie  thxi  it  may  operate  as  a  Sinking 

It'und  toward  the  extinction  of  the  Poor  Rates, — as  a  moral  vacci- 
pMtoii  against  the  spreading  infection  of  pauperism  and  minery. 
Slii.i  aisu  is  a  means  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
fer  which  no  leffiBlmive  interference  ia  required  ;  but  were  the 
kgtsiaUtK  to  ftiL'iiitute  it  by  establishing  County  Bank:',  the 
people  might  thus  be  delivered  from  the  greatest  political  evil  to 
«ffakh  dir.T  are  subject.  The  frequent  failures  of  Provincial  Banks, 
and  tlie  misery  which  they  OGCiisiou,  deserve  the  serious  attention 
of  guverumeni ;  no  political  circum-itances  ever  in  this  island  pro- 
duce «iirb  extensive  distress  and  ruin.  The  tenant  who  has  laid  by 
hisreni,  the  shopkeeper  who  has  collected  money  for  his  payments, 
find,  like  the  man  in  the  Arabian  Tales,  that  vihat  they  received 
as  monej,  it  at  once  become  worthless;  they  could  insure  against 
tire,  they  could  guurd  against  thieves,  but  there  are  no  means  of 
providing'agaiiist  tins  danger  ;  they  incur  it  with  their  eyes  open — 
knowingly  but  inevitably  ;  for  in  the  greater  part  of  Ejigland,  coun- 
Iry-notes  are  exclusively  in  common  circulation.  The  evil  of  the 
old  Birmingham  halfpence,  or  the  present  generation  of  Irish  shiU 
ling9,  whoKe  reign  is  now  to  be  at  an  end,  were  mere  trifles  com- 
pared to  thia :  it  is  a  public  and  notorious  evil,  which  affects  all  the 
middle  chis!,es  of  the  community,  and  which  it  is  both  the  interest 
and  the  duly  of  government  lo  remove. 

'Hianks  to  tile  gradual  improvements  which  have  been  made, 
there  are  hut  few  politioal  evils  left  for  govermneitt  to  amend  in 
this  fu«ti|iiatu  country.  The  grievances  to  which  the  laboiiriug 
poor  wpre  subject,  iu  being  removed  from  places  where  they  were 
not  parishi<)ners.  Ie«t  they  should  benoine  chargeable,  has  been 
taken  away;  and  for  this  benefit  :d so  they  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Hose.  Further  good  might  be  effected,  if  the  practice  of  passing 
8(0  iheir  parish  were  discontinued,  and  relief  administered 
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to  them  upon  the  spot  where  they  needed  it,  the  balances  being  an- 
nually settled  between  the  respective  parishes,  or  counties:  modi 
expense  and  much  litigation  might  thus  be  avoided,  and  there  wouM 
be  no  room  for  those  occasional  instances  of  brutality  which.it  ii 
better  to  prevent  than  to  punish.  There  is  more  to  be  dose  m 
delivering  the  people  fr«m  evil,  by  removing  temptation-.  Ma- 
gistrates should  be  less  ready  to  grant  licenses  for  public-bouscs, 
and  more  prompt  in  taking  them  away  in  all  cases  where  irrqpihr 
hours  are  kept,  and  disorderly  meetings  permitted  or  encouraged. 
Bull  baiting  should  be  prohibited.  Mr.  Windham,  who  so 
often  became  paradoxical  for  the  pleasure  which  he  felt  in 
exercising  his  intellectual  subtlety,  nQver  went  so  far  astray  in 
following  the  Will  o'  the  wbp  of  his  own  imagination,  as  wbes  he 
defended  this  brutal  practice.  There  is  no  necessary  connec- 
tion between  courage  and  cruelty — there  seems  to  be  a  natural 
one  between  cruelty  and  cowardice ;  for  though  brave  men  may 
sometimes  be  cruel,  cowards  are  generally  so ;  and  among  savages, 
and  in  the  excesses  which  have  been  committed  by  infuriated 
mobs,  the  weaker  sex  have  always  been  more  cruel  than  the  men. 
Mr.  Windham's  argument  was  false  in  all  its  bearings,  and  so  he 
would  have  discovered  if  he  had  asked  his  heart  the  question ;  there 
never  breathed  a  more  intrepid  man,  nor  one  with  quicker  feeling 
of  generous  humanity — but  his  heart  was  not  consulted  upon  this 
occasion.  Cock  fighting  is  much  more  frequent,  and  much  more 
pernicious,  for  it  connects  gambling  with  cruelty  :  and  here  it  may 
be  observed  that  in  all  measures  of  preventive  reform,  which  the 
legislature  may  enact,  or  the  magistrate  enforce,  they  will  be  acting 
in  unison  with  the  wishes  of  the  welUdisposed  men  among  the  class 
for  whose  benefit  these  measures  are  intended;  and  of  all  the 
women : — wives  and  mothers  will  bless  them  for  their  interference. 
Disgraceful  as  these  practices  are  to  the  nation,  and  detrimental 
as  the)'  are  in  their  consequences,  they  are  trifling  both  in  extent  and 
in  evil  to  the  consequences  of  the  Game  Laws.  Mr.  Wey land's 
letter  upon  this  subject  cannot  fail  of  convincing  every  considerate 
reader  that  an  immediate  alteration  in  these  laws  is,  of  all  legislative 
measures,  the  most  necessary  for  preventing  crimes. 

'  The  extent  and  progress  of  the  evil/  says  this  active  and  most  me- 
ritorious Magistrate,  '  cannot  be  conceived  by  those  who  are  not  con- 
versant with  the  lower  ranks  in  the  country  villages.  From  extensive 
observation  and  inquiry,  I  believe  in  my  conscience  that  three-foiirths 
of  the  crimes  which  bring  so  many  poor  men  to  the  gallows,  have  their 
origin  in  the  habits  necessarily  introduced  by  the  almost  irresistible 
temptations  held  out  in  consequence  of  the  prohibitions  of  the  Game 
Laws,  and  a  nightly  breach  of  their  enactments/ 

He  declares  of  his  own  knowledge,  that  in  every  village  with 

which 
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wbtch  he  is  acquainled,  the  proflignle  characters  mny  trnce  the 
&at  coiTuptiou  of  iheir  habita  to  tliis  cause;  and,  be  says,  the  non- 
der  in  not  that  so  many  are  corrupted,  but  that  so  many  escape  the 
temptation.  Tliis  subject  is  so  important,  that  Mr,  Wejiand's 
stitenicnt  cannot  be  too  geiic-ially  circulatei),  nor  his  object  too 
strongly  reciimmeiided.  The  game  laws  were  intended  to  preserve 
the  pleasures  of  sporting  for  the  landed  proprietors,  and  to  secure 
piue  for  the  tables  of  the  higher  orders,  as  an  object  of  luxury 
^d  distinction ;  the  lower  class  attach  no  value  to  game  as  a  dcli- 
^cy,  their  sense  of  taste  has  never  been  cultivated,  and  to  iheni  it 

fouly  worth  its  weight  asmeal:  to  (hem,  therefore,  there  is  no  hard- 
ip  in  tile  privation,  and  certainly  no  injustice  in  reserving  animali 
r  the  profit  of  those  persons  at  whose  cost  they  have  been  fed. 
|Wben  those  laws  were  enacted,  the  gentry  of  England  were  all 
landholders ;  since  that  time  the  monied  interest  has  risen  to  an 
equal  rank,  fashion  and  custom  have  made  game  one  of  the  requi- 
|^|te  luxuries  of  an  opulent  table,  and  three-fourlhs  of  the  persons 
jf\io  consume  it,  and  from  their  station  in  life  are  expected  to  con- 

fme  it,  can  procure  it  in  no  other  way  than  by  purchasing  from 
>se  persons  who  employ  poachers,  or  corrupt  the  ganiekeepera. 
it  to  be  expected  that  a  large  and  alHuent  part  of  the  community, 
^lirho  know,  that  according  to  the  customs  of  the  country  in  nliich 
,^ey  live,  game  ought  to  appear  at  their  tables,  will  abstain  from 
^  in  deference  to  laws  which  time  has  made  unjust  by  making  them 
_Jgupp  lie  able  to  the  existing  circumstances  of  society,  and  which 
jke  landholders  in  whose  favour  they  were  framed,  and  in  con- 
^f^scetuion  to  whose  prejudices  they  have  too  long  been  retained, 
^K  so  far  from  respecting  themselves,  that  the  very  persons, 
Jflh.0  would  most  severely  punish  poaching  upon  their  own  cs- 
{tates,  make  no  scruple  of  encouraging  it  el&ewhere,  by  order- 
fff^  game  at  un  inn  whenever  they  are  travelling?  Since  the 
^tablishment  of  the  mail  coach,  and  the  increased  rapidity 
Ajf  travelling  and  number  nf  public  conveyances,  poaching  has 
i^ipcreased  fifty  fold  ;  game  is  conveved  fioni  the  remotest  parts 
of  Ei^Iand  to  the  London  market,  and  the  commissariat  depart- 
ment of  the  trade  is  regular  and  perfect.  It  thus  possesses  greater 
!1lcitKies  than  smuggling  ;  and  while  the  one  otTence  prevails  along 
jjhe  whole  coast  of  the  island,  the  other  prevails  in  every  |iart  of  it. 
would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  upon  the  consequences;  the  in- 
iDces  of  homicide  and  murder  to  which  it  leads  are  now  become 
frequent,  that  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  is  universally  perceived 
tUpd  acknowledged.  '  If,'  says  Mr.  Weyland,  '  the  object  of  a 
.^ood  law  is  to  prevent  the  commission  of  an  offence,  it  is  dilGcnlt 
1^  Bpeak  in  terms  of  measured  indignation  concerning  statutes  which 
jk  one  and  the  same  time  both  promote  and  punish  the  same  crime. 
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To  be  both  unjust  and  ineffectual  is  the  deepest  reproach  with 
which  any  law  can  be  stained  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  foulest 
to  which  the  present  game  laws  are  obnoxious  ; — they  are  not  odIj 
unjust,  as  the^  tempt  to  the  commmion  of  tht  offt  nee  fchick  theif 
pUHish ;  not  only  ineffectual,  as  thej/  have  no  ti'ndtnctf  to  prevent 
the  commission  of  the  offence;  not  only  absurd,  a^  tending  to  raise 
the  price  of  game  by  the  additions  made  to  its  cost  on  account  of 
rbk  and  penalties, — but  lhe>  are,  above  all,  grossly  wiclced,  as  the 
diief  positive  consequence  is  the  general  destruction  of'  the  mi- rats 
of  the  rural  population*  The  cause  of  this  evil  exists  obviously 
m  the  demand  for  game  among  such  of  the  opulent  classes  as  can 
only  procure  it  by  purchase.  The  remedy  which  Mr.  Weytand 
proposes  is,  to  legalize  the  sale  of  game  in  open  market,  and  to 
permit  all  occupiers  of  land  of  above  thirty  or  forty  acres  in  extent, 
to  kill  game,  for  sale  or  otherwise,  on  their  own  land,  unless  they 
are  specially  prohibited  by  agreement  with  tiieir  landloids;  such  per- 
son paying  one  guinea  for  a  license,  and  the  poulterer  und  iniikee}>er 
taking  out  in  like  manner  an  annual  license ;  and,  lastly,  that  qua- 
lified persons  should  not  sport  upon  preserved  or  inclosed  ground 
(after  notice  to  abstain)  under  a  penalty  of  Ave  pounds  Here 
would  be  an  increase  of  revenue,  if  that  object  were  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, when  the  welfare  of  the  lower  classes  is  so  deeply  im- 
plicated. The  game  would  be  increased,  as  it  would  every  where 
be  the  farmer's  interest  to  preserve  it,  whereas  at  present  it  is  their 
interest  to  connive  at,  or  encourage  its  destruction.  It  is  not  many 
years  since  the  Grand  Jury  in  one  of  the  Northern  counties  received, 
when  they  were  dining  together,  a  basket  containing  two  thousand 
partridges'  eggs,  carefully  packed. — This  further  and  greater  good 
would  arise,  that  \^hen  the  wild  animals  upon  the  land  were  made 
the  property  of  the  farmer  by  whom  they  are  fed,  they  would  be 
considered  as  such  in  general  opinion,  and  the  equity  of  the  law  be 
recognized  by  that  sense  of  justice,  which  positive  law  can  iiever 
offend  with  impunity. 

No  single  act  of  the  legislature  would  so  certainly  decrease  the 
number  of  crimes,  as  an  alteration  of  the  game  laws.  There  are 
other  evils  which  the  legislature  might  redress.  •  Tlie  niglit  work 
ill  the  cotton  mills,  one  of  the  most  inhuman  practices  that  ever 
calculating**  avarice  devised,  has  been  prohibited  ;  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  government  will  interfere  further,  and  limit  t)ie  day 
labour  exacted  from  the  poor  children  whom  their  parents  or  their 
parishes  have  sold  to  this  miserable  employment. 

It  was  a  clumsy  and  cruel   contrivance  of  the  Romans  to  use 

*  'IliU  act  was  not  poised  witliuut  considerable  upposition  ;  and  an  atteiupt  was  made 
to  procure  its  repeal,  u|K>n  the  plea,  that  unless  the  owners  of  cotton  mills  could  work 
their  apprentices  uiglit  and  day,  it  would  amount  to  u  surrender  of  all  their  profits ! 

hedge- 
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bedgo-hogs  for  clolhcs  brualie'^,  and  prepare  them  for  it  by  Hlarviiig 
diem  to  death:  our  method  of  sweeping  chimiiks  is  not  more 
ingenious,  and  little  less  inhuman.  The  practice,  however,  is  tiot, 
as  has  been  asserttrd,  peculiar  to  Knglund,  nor  is  it  of  so  tuodeni  an 
4lingm  as  baa  been  supposed.  The  lirst  chimney-sweepers  in  Ger- 
many came  from  Savoy,  Piedmont, and  theneighbouriiigteriitories, 
tfae  only  countries  wliere  chimney-sweeping  for  a  long  time  wai 
Ibllowed  as  a  trade;  and  from  hence  Beckmaun  conjectures  that 
^imnies  were  invented  in  Italy.  M.  Jauberl  had  drawn  the  less 
ttusonable  inference  that  the  Savoyards  had  learnt  the  art  of  cliuib- 
ipig  from  the  marmots,  as  if  the  art  of  climbing  were  not  learnt  by 
fboya  ivherever  there  are  trees  or  crags  to  dimb.  The  greater  jtart 
Iff  ihe  chimney-sweepers  in  Paris,  according  to  Bi;ckmann,  are 
jitill  Savqyards.  The  earliest  mentiun  that  we  have  found  of  thii 
Inde  in  Englnnd,  is  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher ;  and  the  broken 
J^glisb  which  they  have  put  into  the  mouth  of  Monsieur  Black, 
m  they  call  him,  indicates  rather  a  'Savoyard  than  a  Frenchman, 
Dot  proves  that  the  trade  was  imported  into  this  country,  and  ongi- 
gally  exercised 'by  foreigners.  If,  huwever,  we  have  not  (lie  sin  of 
hivmg  invented  it,  it  may  be  feared  rhat  we  have  carried  it  to  a 
Jifore  bruialextenl  than  any  oihcrnation  ; — for,  half  a  eeiihiry  ago, 
girls^were  employed  in  thisdisgustingandcrnel occupation.  Hiii 
certainly  would  uot  be  tokraied  now  by  popular  feeling  ;  nor  ought 
^kc  trade  itself  to  be  tolerated  longer.  Children  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  learn  )[,  frightful  and  perilous  as  it  is,  without  cruelty  :  it 
■idiices  a  peculiar  and  fatal  disorder,  so  common,  as  to  be  called 
PU  chimney-sweeper's  disease;  and  the  boys,  who  escape  the 
fjliseBM,  and  are  neither  killed  by  fdth  nor  hard  usage,  outgrow  the 
MDployment,  ^then  lliey  shoot  into  manhood,  and  find  theniselveB 
idiift  upon  the  world,  without  any  means  of  getting  a  livelihood; — 
llir,  notwithstanding  tbc  consumption  of  life,  the  trade  does  not 
{JCcird  a  maintenance  for  one  in  eeven  of  those  uho  are  apprenticed 
to  it.  '  'Die  consequence,' says  Sir  Tbnmas  Bernard, '  is,  that  the 
greater  part  of  these  boys  are  driven  to  a  profligate  and  vicious 
course  of  life  by  the  want  of  education  and  protection:  that  of 
fbout  two  hundred  master  chimney-sweepers  in  London,  there  are 
)M  above  twenty  who  can  miriie  u  decent  livelihood  by  it;  and 
4at  in  most  instances  the  master  is  only  u  lodger,  having  one  room 
Ar  himself,  his  wife,  and  children,  and  another  (generally  a  cellar 
fritbout  H  Bre-ptace)  for  his  soot  and  his  Rpprentices,  without  any 


means  of  providing  for  their  comfort,  hesldii  or  cieatiikMSS,  and 
without  any  other  bed  for  them  tlian  the  soot-4>iigs  which  they  have 
been  using  in  the  course  of  their  day's  work.'  A  rec«Bit  ciase  ol 
atrocious  barbarit}-,  in  which  a  child  was  killed  io  aocii  «  tfiamwt 
that  the  law  could  not  pronounce  it  murder,  though  the  act  wii 
committed,  and  the  guilt,  in  its  worst  degree  incurred,  hsa  caHed 
the  public  attention  strongly* to  this  aubject.  It  is  some  years  linos 
the  Adelphi  Society  granted  a  premium  for  the  ioYention  of  a 
machine,  which  supersedes  the  necessity  of  emplo^ii^  human  aeth 
tores  in  this  shocking  manner.  An  act  of  parlmment  should  ba 
passed  to  abolish  tiie  present  trade,  and  public  benevolence  would, 
beyond  all  doubt,  find  suitable  provision  for  the  little  slaves  who 
would  thus  be  emancipated. 

A  man  of  wit,  seeing  the  cliimney-sweepers  in  their  May-day 
trappings,  observed  that  he  had  often  heard  of  the  majesty  of  the 
people,  and  these  were  doubtless  some  of  the  young  pnuces.  Bat 
with  what  feelings  will  a  good  man  contemplate  these  WTetcbed 
beings  in  their  every-day  state,  •  when  he  thinks  of  the  majesty  of 
human  nature,  the  capacities  with  which  it  is  endowed,  and  the 
immortality  for  which  it  is  created  ?  When  he  reflects  upon  the 
condition  of  these  most  forlorn  and  pitiable  of  his  species,  and 
upon  the  far  greater  numbers  who  are  working  at  unwholesome 
occupations  in  hot  and  offensive  rooms,  debarred  the  natural  cn« 
joyments  which  childhood  instinctively  requires,  deprived  even  of 
fresh  air,  destitute  of  all  moral,  intellectual,  and  religious  educa« 
tion,  ami  habituated  from  their  earliest  years  to  whatever  can  cor** 
rupt  the  imagination  and  defile  tlie  beaK — with  what  feelings  will 
a  Christian  call  to  mind  the  words  of  his  Lord  and  Redeemer—* 
'  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not;  fior 
of  such  is  die  kingdom  of  heaven!'  It  is  not  in  respect  to  kia 
Creator  alone  that  man  is  as  clay  in  tlie  potter's  hands :  bumaa 
institutions  make  the  difference  between  die  Englishman  and  tbe. 
savage  ;  and  in  the  same  country  between  the  happiest  members  o€ 
an  enlightened  age,  and  the  veriest  wretch  in  St.  Giles's,  whose 
Kfe  displays  at  once  the  extremes  of  degradation  and  of  misery. 
Ambition  has  received  so  memorable  a  lesson  in  these  late  years^ 
that  it  will  probably  be  long  before  another  war  be  undertaken  ia 
Europe  for  the  mere  purposes  of  conquest.  Let  us  hope  that  tba. 
time  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  first  object  of  every  Christian 
government  will  be  to  better  the  condition  of  the  people,  and 
remove  as  many  as  possible  of  the  factitious  evils  which  flesh  is  heir 
to.  The  first  great  and  indispensable  measure  is  to  provide  for  the 
mstmction  of  the  people,  by  training  tip  the  children  in  the  way 
they  should  go. 
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i^Alwut  live  yean  liace  ela|)se(l  since  some  remarks  i\ere  submiuefl 
tn  the  public,  iu  (Ilia  juiiniul,  upon  the  Odgiii,*  Niilure,  and  Ob- 
icttii  iIm  New  Sjnteiit  uf  Ivdiiculioii.  At  thnt  lime  an  attempt 
iMKlbeei)  made,  v^illi  inntchlesaeDVoutcry,  tu  give  the  merit  of  the 
^ivowery  Id  aii  impncteiit  prcteiiiier,  and  tu  vilify  tlio  real  autbori 
tftOve  who  reruiiiiii<;rt(led  that  the  paur  ahoulil  be  leiit  lit  iguo' 
mice-'  We  cx;f<it<eil  tliese  caltmmie:!,  mid  proved  by  ijlUcial  ducu- 
Venis,  iIm:  aiitheiiti^ty  of  Mhicli  luuld  not  Im  called  in  (juextiuii, 
tb*t  llie  ayttetn  ongiiiiiled  at  Madinn,  where  the  piinciple  of  self- 
■llitiuni  h*jv-iiig  beeu  acciileiilaily  leeurtrd  lu  in  piHciice,  was  tir»t 
pcrceivetl  a*  a  principle,  and  asttiich  applied,  ami  cuniud  into  full 
effect.  Siiinetlie  piiblicalion  of  our  tftsay,  time,  by  whom  all  con- 
truv«f(iici>  are  tiiiiillv  dtcided,  iius  g<iiie  fur  tutvard  deciding;  dnn. — 
Joseph  Lancaster  has  dihuppeared  from  the  Ln n taste ri .10  achooli 
fibith  his  I'^iTtiaaus  fmitideil;  and  as  they  begin  lo  be  Hummed  of 
libciaatne,  na  WL-II  as  of  the  man,  Uie  name  is  disappearing  also. 
'Jjllcaulime  the  M:idtas  systcni  iius  fieeii  exhibited  under  the  auspice* 
#f  the  National  Soeiety ;  and  all  who  hate  vi*ited  the  Central  School 
.^B  uiinesKS  lint  the  prucesn  uf  cilucation  is  carried  on  to  llie 
|reate«t  possible  ndiaiil^e  of  tiie  pupils,  and  lAiUi  the  gieatt^it  pas* 
^Ue  ea»e,  evpcdition,  and  economy.  When  the  l>i^t  Aiiiniul  Rr- 
_,,|Kiit  of  the  Society  was  publi.sheil,  llmie  were  abiitit  7 UO  school* 
'^pnductcd  under  thetr  uiiHpire«,  and  the  iinmber  of  children  com- 
^*iwd in tbe!>e  Hchu.>ls  exet-ttlcd  IOO,(MX>.  Piomiein^,  huwever.a* 
ibu'is,  aud  grtat  as  if*  the  go<id  »hich  has  bevii  eiftcted,  it  is  little 
^itt-  comnarison  uith  what  might  be  diitte.  It  lesta  upoii  110  stable 
flHtndalion.  ilie  mor«  zealous  and  mnnificent  benefactors  may 
l|t«v«noiic  to  supply  their  loss,  wheitlhcy  diop  oil' in  die  course  of 
^Kurc;  iintl  it  must  not  be  e.i)ie>^led  thiit  individu:il  liberality  will 
^Ka.yB  keep  puce  with  the  demauds  ufaicli  we  math;  upon  it.  JItit 
xMnniness  of  such  momentous  inlerett  shoiiid  not  depend  ujton 
isl  means  alone;  nor  uii<}ht  guvtninitint  to  rely  upon  pritafe 
iwvulence  fur  the  pcrforniauce  of  one  uf  llic  most  imperative  and 
nf.ull  public  duties. 

ked  opinion,  that  it  ir'  good  poli'-y  for  a  ;);civeriimeul  10 

:thQ  people  ill  igiinrsuce,  has  been  exposed  by  Sir  ^Villiain 

in  argunieiits  which  the  circiimslanees  of  his  own  age 

and  which   are   htil    loo  a;>plicnl>le  at  present: — 'A 

liai/  he  says,  '  soinidhig  like  the  little  subtle);)'  of  one  that  ii  a 

:smN|i  pnly  by  birth  or  beard,  and  mi^iiis  mil  his  place  by  iiiutb 

AiiiLin^.,    t'ur  ignorance    is  rude,  censorious,  jealoiii-,  obi-tiitalc-, 

fDdimiid;   thf«e  being  cMtclly  ihc  iu^redieuis  of  which  disqbe- 

'lEionri!,  utlurgcd  ■!iil'piiblHl><:J  K'jianilcif  u 
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ilieiie«  i»  nuAhe :  ind  obedictice  proceed*  frtNii  atii(>k  coniidamtiMy 
ef  which  knowledge  consii^ts  ;  and  knowledge  wUI  to«i  fmi  info 
dne  Bcale  the  weight  of  oppression,  and  in  the  other  the  heevy  hnr- 
den  which  disobedience  lays  on  us  in  the  effects  of  civil  war ;  and 
then  even  tyranny  will  seem  much  lighter,  when  the  hand  <if  sh« 
preme  power  binds  up  our  load,  and  lays  ic  artfully  on  us,  than 
disobedience,  (ihe  parent  of  confusion,)  when  we  all  toad  one' ano- 
ther, in  which  every  one  increases  his  fellow's  burden  to  lessen  hb 
effn.'  Such  was  the  judgement  of  a  wise  man  in  eril  times,  when 
'Ihe  unhappy  temper  of  the  age  seemed  to  admit  no  medium  between 
absolute  power  aiMi  anardiy :  it  was  his  opmton,  that  the  wisest 
■  poKcy,  evcfi  for  a  despotic  government,  was  to  instruct  the  peopte ; 
•^mw  much  more,  then,  must  it  t>e  the  interest  of  a  govemmefli 
wisely  constructed,  justly  administered,  and  perfectly  free,  like  ours, 
especially  when  its  internal  enemies  are  continually  labouring  to 
bnng  it  into  disrepute  by  imposing  the  shallowest  sopliistry,  the 
grossest  misrepresentations,  and  the  most  impudent  falsehoods,  npon 
iie  ignorance  of  tlie  vulgar ! 

The  recait  parliamentary  inquiry  has  shewn  that  tliere  are  from 
1!20  to  I. S0,()0()  children  in  the  inetro|K>lis  witliout  the  means  of 
education ;  between  three  and  four  thousand  of  whom  are  let 
eat  by  their  parents  to  beggars,  or  employed  in  pilfering, — aiid  thus 
trained  up  for  profligacy,  the  prison,  and  the  gallon's !  A'  Kle 
proportion  would  be  found  in  all  large  cities,  and  throughout 
the  manufacturing  districts  a  far  greater.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  the  impolicv  and  evil  consequences  of  suffering  so  large 
a  part  of  the  community  to  grow  up  in  ignorance, — it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  point  out  the  political  danger  and  the  monri  guilt :  these 
points  will  not  now  be  disputed;  all  parties  are  agret^d  npon 
Ae  duty  and  necessity  ef  educating  the  i)eople.  The  pi  tint  w  hich 
h  disputed  is,  whether  upon  any  great  and  general  plan  uf  national 
education,  the  children  should  or  should  not  be  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  the  established  church.  But  if  governments  are  se- 
cure in  proportion  as  the  great  body  of  the  subjects  are  attached  to 
die  institutions  of  their  country,  it  necessarily  follows  that  national 
education  ought  to  be  conducted  in  conformity  to  those  institutions. 
Mo  proposition  in  geometry  is  more  certain  than  this;  no  inference 
is  more  inevitable.  Upon  this  prhicipie  our  public  schools  and 
colleges  have  all  been  founded — institutions  which  are  unrivalled  in 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  very  sects  in  condescension  to  whom  we 
are  required  to  exclude  the  doctrines  of  the  church  from  public 
education,  would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  the  nnreasonablenehS 
of  the  request,  if  they  were  not  aware  of  its  consequences,  A  tend* 
ing  to  sap  and  subvert  die  establisbineiit  which  they  detest.     Ask 
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^Abe  Quakers  or  the  Romanists  so  to  regulate  their  fcminarie.s,  and 
i.«(.'cotnniodBte  the  mode  of  instructioR,  that  tliecliildren  ofcburclt- 
.  men  may  not  beeicluded, — and  the jf  will  laugh  j^ou,  anri  (tenersedly 
iJaugh  ywu,  to  scorn  !  The  very  Romanist  would  silence  you  i>y  an 
-•ftpeul  to  the  Bible — Train  up  u  child  in  the  way  that  he  shuuld  go, 
..and  vvhci)  he  in  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it. 

'I'iiecuittofiiationul  ediicatiun  is  rendered  so  IriHiiig,  by  Dr.  Bell'a 

.Mtellecttial  uieani-engine,  that  the  expense  would  present  no  olisU- 

■i«le;  but  il  it  only  by  llie  legislature  ihnt  this  good  can  be  rendered 

dpertniinent,  and  extended  to  the  whole  nation.     I'ain  would  we  see 

ttt  aystein  of  parochial  schools  connected  with  the  church  establish- 

;  Bienl.  and  fencing  it  like  a  line  of  outworks,  and  the  pariah  cletk* 

jifiuMfd  into  rcspecCafailily  by  being  made  llie  parish  scnuol masters, 

,^ltheii  a  rate  uf  men  had    been  litted  for  the  office.     Among  iho 

cquertes  which  the  excellent  iiishnp   Berkley  proposed  lo  ttieronai- 

^deratiuM  uf  the  public,  are  the  following :  '  Whethtr  it  be  not  of 

#flreat  advanla<;e  to  ihc  church  uf  Rome,  that  she  huth  clergy  suited 

»-  lo  nil  nuiks  of  men,  in  firudnal  suborrlination  from  cnrdinuli  doun 

>^rAo  mendicants  j     Whether  her  numerous  poor  clergy  tire  not  vert 

^•liMirul  in  Riiifsifliis,  and  of  much  inAuence  with  llie  people  ?     Wlie* 

fc^her,  in  ttefect  uf  able  missionaries,  persons  conver^niit  in  low  life, 

IiWmI  speaking  the  Irish  tongue,  (he  is  here  referring  ]inrticulaily  to 

rJ(tr«lwid.)  if  well  instructed  in  the  first  principles  of  religion,  and  in 

,|b«  Popish  controversy,  tliough  for  the  rest  on  n  level  with  lh« 

tofMU-ish  clerks,  or  the  school  masters  of  charity-schools,  may  not  befit 

rfito  mil   with  and  bring  over   our   poor  illilerale  natives   lo  ihe 

■iMtablisheii  church  f     And  whether  in  these  views,   it  may  not  he 

nHftkt  lo  breed  up  souk  of  the  better  sort  of  children  u)  the  charity- 

iMhuuls,  and  qii  jlify  them  for  misuionsries,  cnlechisis,  and  readers  r' 

ijttcrklev  published  his  Qoerist  about  eighty  years  ago :  these  huts 

lltl»bich  ha  iheu  threw  out   for  the  benefit  of  Ireland,  might  have 

Lciied  some  useful  reflections  in  England  also  ;  nod  if  the  heads 

'  (Ue  Euglisli  church  at  that  time  had  been  actuated  by  a  spirit  like 

Btltial  of  this  excellent  prelate,^ the  zeal  of  Wesley  iinrl  Wliillield, 

~  eiuslCMt  of  beitt>:  inflamed  and  exiisperated  by  ill-judged  and  illegal 

tMMStance,  might  have  been  conciliated,  reguls^^'d,  and  so  wisely 

-^idiieeteil,  that    these   extraordinary    men  might  have  lieen   lo  the 

iMJ&ialilhlmirnI  wh«t   Domiuic  and    Loyola  were  to  llie    Romish 

■(Church,  msteud  ol  becomincr  the  foiuiilers  of  a  schism.     No  petsim 

^iCau  cmiteuiplate  the  organization  and  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Me- 

feitkodiiris,  without  perceiving  the  iiTiminenl  danger  with  which  the 

tialhxtnl  church  is  threalenetl :   but   a  full  sense  of  lhe.se  dungers, 

ttui  u  full   perceptimi  of  the  evils   whiih  they  have  done,  and  the 

[tfi heavier  evil  to  be  appiehvnded  from  their  further  success  must  n'>t 

'prevent  us  from  acknowledging  that  they  have  d'>ne  jood  also,  and 
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town  the  seeds  of  the  Gospel  in  many  placet  whitrh  would  other* 
wise  slill  have  remained  waste  grouod.  At  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation,  the  Rumibh  church  was  in  its  worst  state,  ils  scaudaious 
abuses  having  in  fact  provoked  ihut  Iremendous,  but  needful  and 
salutary  revolution.  A  dissolute  cleigy,  and  a  lieries  of  atheislical 
popes,  some  of  whom  were  the  most  profligate  of  tlie  human  race* 
teemed  to  delight  in  outi aging  all  decency,  and  insulting  the  peo- 
ple upon  whose  autiuhly  they  preyed.  The  doctrines  and  ditci- 
pline  of  that  corntpl  church  remain  unaltered ; — the  same  idolatry 
exbts— the  same  poh  tiicism,  tlie  same  assumption  of  infallibility, 
the  same  consistent  intoleiance;  while  the  practice  of  auricular 
eonfession,  and  the  celil>acy  of  the  clergy,  produce  the  same  injuri- 
ous consequenres  to  the  purity  of  prt\'ate  morals  and  the  well- being 
of  society.  But  the  [{omi^h  church,  cveli  in  Ituly,  and  iu  Rome 
itself,  lia!i  leariit  det*tiicy  of  manners  from  the  Ueformation ;  and 
the  conduct  of  its  higher  clergy,  which  was  formerly  so  shanielett, 
has  become  decorous  in  most  cases,  and  exemplary  in  many.  Had 
it  been  thus  in  the  sixteenth  century,  we  should  pcihups  have  re* 
tained  some  of  its  institutions,  whit!h,  with  due  modifications,  might 
be  rendered  as  useful  as  tliey  were  ilien  pernicious.  One  of  its  chief 
ailvantages  is,  that  no  men  whucan  po!<sibly  serve  it  in  any  station, 
are  prectuded  from  its  service :  it  has,  therefore,  always  membert 
enough,  and  among  them  suhjicts  suited  to  every  sphere  and  every 
kind  of  duty, — from  the  curdiual  w  ho  directed  with  absolute  con- 
tn>ul  the  councils  of  the  French  or  Spanish  monarchy,  in  th^da\*s 
of  their  greatest  |>o\\cr,  to  the  luy  brother,  who  performed  with 
unufTected  humility  the  menial  ofiices  of  a  hospital.  Tlie  Metini* 
dists  also  have  this  advantage  ;  for  they  are  wise  in  their  geiieratioa. 
Archbishop  Wake  is  known  to  ha\e  taken  some  8tc|>s  toward  effects 
tiig  a  union  with  the  church,  of  Kome ;  and  tlie  same  benevolent 
hope  has  been  expressed  by  tl.e  most  learned  and  most  liberal  of 
the  (English  Catholics.  With  the  Methodists  a  union  is  possible; 
yet  even  here  the  difliculties  are  so  niuny, — such  a  concession  of 
dignity  is  require<l  from  the  one  Fide,  and  of  power  from  the  otiier, 
with  perhaps  some  sarrifire  of  prcjuthce  Irom  both, — that  it  would 
appear  absurd  to  recommend  a  uieaMiie  wiiich  is  so  devoutly  to  be 
wished. 

Hiere  is  always,  and  there  ever  nill  bo,  a  quantity  of  religious 
enthusiasm  in  every  civiii/ed  com;iiuniiy,  which  becomes  useful  or 
injurious,  as  it  is  well  or  erroneously  directed.  To  prevent  it  it 
impossible — even  if  its  pievention  were  dtsirablo; — it4irise»  out  of 
the  condilit>n  of  human  nature,  antl  is  one  of  the  manifestations  of 
our  immortality.  Where  it  occur<  in  \nu<h  and  opening  manhood, 
it  is  most  commtmly  in  great  intasme  iactiuous,  and  lis  duration 
mav  be  d<mbted.     Tiie  vaniiv  o(  hnnidu  v¥ishe>,  and  the  instability  of 
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limnaii  hiippiaesa,  trite  as  the  topics  arc,  ni'.ist  be  pi^pciimiccd  bcf»rc 
^My  iiiHiieiice  our  conduct.  It  is  nut  in  ilie  lieyii:iy  of  hcullti  miU 
Wgnyment — it  is  not  in  the  moniiug  suiisliiue  of  Lis  temal  day — tlial 
,<MiB  can  be  expected  feeHn^Iv  to  rcineQiber  liis  Utter  end,  uiid  Ki 
ik  hU  beurt  iipou  eleriiity.  In  the  urder  uf  nature,  whnt  Hartley 
"a  thropalhy,  \»  not,  and  ought  not,  to  be  looked  fur,  a!j  the  pre-. 
iiiiMnt  feeling  of  yontit;  the  religions  eiilhnsiiisni  uf  yontli  is 
Kk^ly  to  abate,  or  sometimes  the  appcarunce  is  retained  wlien  thti 
StSlity  has  evaporated,  and  ^eal  a-i  it  coola  settles  into  hypocrisy. 
£ul  in  after-life  many  causes  ojterate  to  wean  us  from  the  workl: 

E'  )f  sofleni  the  heart,  sickness  searches  it;  the  blossoms  of  hope  ure 
d;  death  cuts  down  the  flower  of  our  afTectioiis:  the  disap- 
pointed m'Jn  turns  his  thoughts  toward  a  stale  of  existence  where  his 
wker  desires  may  be  fixed  with  the  certainty  of  faith ;  llie  success- 
man  feels  that  the  objects  which  he  has  so  ardently  pursued  fail 
(Iftsatisfy  the  cravings  of  an  immortal  spirit;  the  wicked  man  turneth 
f  from  his  wickedness  that  be  may  save  his  soul  alive.     Among 

who,  to  borrow  a  Catholic  expression,  are  thus  undeceived,  the 

Cttholic  church  has,  in  all  times,  found  ilit  most  efficient  and  useful 
lUnislers,  from  the  days  of  St.  Augustine  to  La  Ilurpe.  They  re- 
quire to  be  actively  empluved, — hi  tufjore  qiiies, — the  restless  spirit 
Inds  food  and  gralificaliun  in  action,  and  could  not  be  supported 
without  it.  But  the  English  church  has  no  room  fur  iheui  lu  h«i;;,,, 
'twilts,  and  provides  no  employment  for  them;  they  uie  iherefont  ,, 
fadier^  into  the  Methodist  fold. 

Dufiug  the  first  age  of  Methodism,  Bishop  Lavingion  published 
_  curious  parallel  between  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Meihodiiit?  and 
j^piste, — the  former  were  not  then  so  well  understood  as  they  aro 
MpreMnt,  and  the  latter  a  great  deal  better.  At  that  lime  the  seel 
in  its  first  effervescence,  and  comuiitted  many  exlravagunciei 
f»llie3,  which  in  the  iiulurul  proct^ss  of  fernieiiUition  huve  since 
Vnrked  off.  If  their  joumids  and  exjieiiences  then  atTurded  ultuiidant 
dBemblances  to  the  legends  of  the  Romish  church,  a  parallel  would 
>W  hold  equally  good  with  m'uiy  of  their  institutions  and  pnc- 
«, — in  their  confessions,  lln'ir  system  of  itinerancy,  and  the 
iwledge  of  human  nature  which  ihcy  have  shewn  in  raisijig 
itomentu  a  degree  of  importance  in  ihcir  church,  which  has  iu  |Kf 
W^t  degree  contributed  to  its  rapid  progress.  Possibly  it  uiajt 
%fDl  be  long  (after  the  example  of  the  Homish  church,— in  ihis  in- 
tiuly  exemplary)  before  they  foini  societies  like  the  Bcguincfi 
of  rianders,  and  the  Saurs  de  la  Cliurili  of  i'"raiire,  whom  die 
Prciich  found  it  necessary  to  re-establish*  for  the  good  of  humanity, 
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Xfhen  first  lliey  bcsan  to  restore  the  fornix  of  raljgioa.  Tbo  com- 
■lissioiiers,  \\honi  Louis  XVI.  sent  to  inspect  the  English  ho'spitalsi 
Mid  that  the  only  thing  wanting  there  was  rehgioiis  charity.  It  is, 
ind  edy  to  be  wialicd  that  a  religions  character  could  bm  giren  to 
Biany  of  our  institutions, — they  would  then  become  more  respected 
and  more  useful.  ^Fhe  overseer,  for  instance,  has  a  Christiao  duty 
to  perform  as  well  as  a  civil  office,  and  were  it  but  thus  considered 
in  public  estimation,  the  duty  would  be  the  better  disciuurged.  Do 
whut  we  can  for  ameliorating  society,  there  must  still  be  hospitals 
for  the  sick,  asylums  for  the  destitute,  and  prisons  for  the  criminal; 
but  the  prison  might  be  made  a  place  of  moral  discipline,  the  poor 
bouse  a  place  of  religious  retreat;  and  if  Christian  consolation 
found  its  w  ay  iuto  the  hospital,  the  wounded  spirit  ni^ht  be  healed 
Hrhen  the  bodily  disease  was  irremediable. 

The  Report  of  the  Society  for  benefiting  the  Poor  contains  an 
account  of  two  religious  societies  formed  among  the  aged  poor  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  excellent  Bishop  of  Durham.  The  members 
Beet  togetiier  on  Sunday  evening  for  religious  improvement;  they 
enga^  to  promote,  as  far  as  is  in  their  power  by  influence  mud  ex« 
ample,  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  to  do  every  thing  tluit  in 
Ihem  lies  for  promoting  good  will,  good  neighbourhood,  and 
Christianity  one  amongst  another;  and  they  allot  a  tenth  part  of 
tlie  little  which  they  can  lay  by  to  tlie  relief  of  their  more  neces- 
sitous neighbours.  A  penny  per  week  is  paid  by  each  member, 
and  the  contributions  of  honorary  members  created  a  fund  which 
enabled  their  weekly  deposit  to  be  returned  at  the  end  of  the  year; 
twofold  to  all  above  sixty  years  of  age ;  threefold  to  those  who 
bad  reached  the  full  age  of  man,  and  fourfold  to  those  of  fourscore. 
If  tliat  due  instruction  be  |;iven  in  childhood,  which  it  is  the  inte- 
rest aud  tlie  duty  of  a  Cliristian  government  to  provide  for  all  its  sub- 
jects, none  will  then  perish  through  ignorance, — there  will  be  a  rule 
of  conduct  for  every  one  in  life,  and  a  consolation  in  age  and  cala* 

Mtentioii.  *  Qu'atwm  umufnit,  quand,  aprei  la  d^rmtnthn  gdu^rafe,  n&u$  ownt  vwhi 
•  tHmblir  mot  h*t9pica  f  Nous  ovom  rappeU  cet  viagei  CkrHicnnst  comuta  itmt  Ir  «mi  d§ 
Sittuis  de  la  ChuriU,  fui  te  tomt  ti  g4m^reutewient  causacr^et  om  tervice  4€  Ckmmmmiid  maU 
heurnuc,  infinne  ef  $ouffrante.  Cr  n*est  m  I' amour-propre  ni  la  gloire  qui  peuteui  «n- 
CMinwcT  dti  vertut  et  drt  actions  trap  tt^goutania,  ei  trtipptnihlet  pourpoaxoir  Hrtpay^ 

f«r  ie%  applaudiitanaa  humtiiat,  11  Jaut  stiver  tn  regaitttaM^dtrnti  dethammta;  et 
on  lie  pent  troucer  dc*  mntijt  d^inctmrugeMent  et  dc  uU  que  dtnt  celte  piiti  f«i  amma 
Ic  bicnjai$tinctt  qui  ett  itrangere  aui  vanitii  du  monde,  et  qui  fait  gouter  dana  la  earriere 
ri»  bien  pmklie  det  contolaUon*  que  la  raiiou  teule  ne  pounrait  mmt  dmmer.  On  o/ait, 
^OMiwe  part,  la  tritU  expertence,  que  da  mercHtairtM  taut  motif  imtiritur  qm  pmitie  les 
mtmcker  couttamment  a  Icur  devoir,  ne  tauroient  remplacer  da  peraoumi  amimde$  par 
Vioprit  de  la  religion,  e*at  h  dire,  par  un  principe  qui  ett  tupirirur  aux  oentimem  de  la 


r«t  et  9iii  poumut  aeul  motiver  tout  let  toeri/cet,  eat  teul  capabli  dc  moua  Jmre  frraivr 
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jnily,  except  tbty  wilfully  go  wrong.     Wliat  it  is  lu  {lOMe^si  iliat  i 

coueol-dliuu,  ftiid  what  it  is  to  be  without  it,  ma;  be  bettei'  hUcw n 

b>  example,  tlian  by  any  reasoning.     A  woman   ut   Dundee,   in 

I      humble  life,  was  left  n  widow  in   tier  youth,  wiili  one  child;  ahe 

tuyported  herself  and  the  boy,  and  paid  a  tride  for  hi«  ediicaiion: 

ber  own  had  been  entirely  neglected.     When  he  was  twelve  yean 

fid,  tlie  mother  was  atllicted  wiih  it  paralytic  stroke,  w  hich  coutined 

|ier  to  her  bed  a  hopeless  cripple.     The  boy  then  procured  work 

4t  9U  Osnaliurgh  manufactory;  every  morning  he  cleaned  (he  rooni* 

yrepated  breakfast,  and  made  her  comfortable  for  the  day  before  he 

^enltoliis  luuiu;  a  neighbour  occuBionally  culled  in  to  a&siat  her 

Ounuig  hia  absence.     The  child  taught  her  to  read,  slie  procured  S 

J&ble,  and  tlt^  comfort  which  she  found  there  was  such,  ibal  wUen 

file  had  ihtra  been  bed-iidden   for  five  years  she  called  hcr!>elf  oU« 

of  the  happiest  of  mortals.     Now  for  the  conlraal :  A  woman,  in 

Inuuible  life  aUo,  being  seduced  in  her  youth,  and  Anding  herself 

-  jtr^nant,  retired  under  the  strong  sense  of  shame  to  a  lonely  cot- 

Uge,  and  there  brought  forth  a  daughter  who  proved  an  idiut,  and 

'^tr  Uiat  reason,  being  always  lielpkss  oh  an  infant,  was  always  an 

'object  of  unabated  tenderness  and  love.     More  than  fifty  ycata  they 

I|)ved  tugether,  the  mother  excliuling  as  much  as  possible  all  com- 

^'merce  with  the  world,  and  aupporling  hertelf  and  licr  child  by  her 

pwn  labour.    In  imo  the  idiut  died,  and  the  survivor  was  seen,  a  few 

jear^  afterwards,  by  one  whom  humanity,  not  less  than  cnrigaily, 

IJllKluced  to  visit  her — ber  grief  being  spoken  of  as  uxlraorditiary 

'loOi  for  its  strength  aiu)  duration.    The  village  nenr  which  kbe 

ived  is  i^tuated  in  one  of  [lie  most  e.xposed,  wild,  unfref)iiented,  and 

wren  spots  in  bonicrsetshire,  and  the  liovi.1  \va^  one;  of  die  nto^t 

'^jpiiui'able  hiding  places  in  which  wretchedpess  bad  ever  laid  iiactf 

l|ow|]  to  die.     Not  n  footstep  or  |ialten-[nark  w:i»  nuar  the  dottr, 

^Ksrcely  any  vestige  Qf  a  path  ;  tlie  cracked  uuid  w:dl  was  not  store 

^jltan  fuur  feet  in  Ueigbt,  and  the  roof  had  no  "tlier  coieriiig  than 

"  "  "■'  dainj)  green  muss  under  which  the  thatch  had  rutted.     Tbo  luoor 

ep  (sa\B  the  friend  from  whose  letter  we  art.'  itow  wvitiug)  lying 

iJie  black  rocks,  which  every  where  appeared  wiiong  tUe  sur- 

ig  bealh  and  peat,  »eeaicd  better  housed  and  sheltered  thitn  lUe 

of  ibis  nook  of  misery.     The  inside  was,  if  putsible,  worse, 

reemed  as  if  some  cure  had  formerly  been  lakeu  to  9iaku  it 

Itnforhdde ;  fur  the  bedstead  on  m  hich  Llie  old  woman  sate,  ai>d 

furniture  damp  tu>d  neglect  bad  nut  di'Slru)ed,  9ppt"'ted 

hate  been   decent;  there  uere  mildewed  prints  upon  die 

(«1Ib,  which  in  better  days  had  been  ucHliy  nailed  np  with  red  tape, 

■and  in  what  had  once  been  a  uiudu^v  there  were  some  fl^iwer  pots, 

^t  Uie  plants  were  dead;  the  wiudaw  was  stopt  up  with  weeds, 
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itnil  covered  wirti  cobN^eb?,  on  wbitrh"  tli^  Hufiip  Wd  *aM€ctedl  in 
hrge  drops.  She  \vnn  sitlitig:  er^n-r  on  i\\e  bed  with  hft  aims  folded, 
•mi  a  countenance  that  exhibited  the  character  of  sulienntss  rather 
than  of  grief.  Her  features  were  strong  but  regular,  such  us  in 
youth  had  probably  been  benutiftil  i*)  nf>  ordinary  degree,  and  even 
now  had  much  womanly  expres>it>n  in  them  %\hen  «^lie  i»(>oke.  AH 
her  neighbours  hud  long  dreaded  and  abused  liei*  for  being  a  witch; 
and  the  overseers,  with  whom  she  was  cf)mpelled  to  h:ive  ii»ter- 
eourse,  had  brought  no  unusual  degree  of  feeling  or  charily  to  the 
execution  of  their  office:  no  wondi^r  then  that  a  stranger  should  be 
doubtfully  received.  The  visitor  l»egan  tlie  conversation  by  b^^ing 
ihelter,  and  presently  made  some  observations  on  the  state  of  the 
hovel.  She  said  she  had  done  with  comfort,  and  did  not  wisli  to  be 
better  off.  He  asked  if  her  neighbours  were  kind  to  her;  her  answer 
was  that  she  never  trould  have  neighbours  at  any  time,  much  less 
now;  she  used  to  be  happy  without  them,  and  .they  could  not  make 
her  happy  now.  He  inquired  if  she  could  get  sufficient  food ;  yes, 
•be  said,  but  she  ate  little  and  cared  not  what  it  was;  ber  clothhig 
was  supplied  by  the  parish.  Did  she  never  go  out?  But  seldom, 
riie  made  answer,  because  she  did  not  chuse  to  be  asked  questions. 
The  stranger  then  said  that,  although  she^  might  dislike  any  human 
tompany,  she  might,  periiaps,  find  some  amusement  in  keeping 
chicken;  and  he  offered  to  set  her  up  with  some,  and  with  food  to 
keep  them.  Slie  replied  that  she  never  more  would  take  care  of  any 
living  thing;  it  was  a  kind  oflFer,  but  she  had  her  reasons  for  refus- 
ing it.  'Vhe  determined  tone  of  her  voice  and  her  manner  compeUed 
him  to  drop  the  conversation,  and  he  had  too  much  humanity  to 
touch  on  the  immediate  cause  of  her  grief.  Her  notions  of  reiigiow 
Were  too  indistinct  to  afford  her  any  relief, — they  had  never  been 
cultivated, — ^and  the  fruit  therefore  was  not  to  be  found  when  it  was 
wanting.  Nor  was  there  any  of  that  pride  which  enables  many 
to  bear  up  against  affliction:  it  was  vehement  grief  acting  up<Mi 
a  strong  mind  and  strong  frame,  unmixed,  unsophisticated,  uiiatt6- 
viatcd, — and,  for  want  of  the  most  precious  of  all  the  Almighty^ 
pfts  to  man,  unafieviable.  She  was  at  that  time  8cventv*aix,  and 
in  such  bodily  strength  and  health,  that  she  seemed  likefy  long  to 
continue  in  this  awful  state.  ^Fhis  case  is  the  more  impre^ive,  be> 
cause  the  subject  |>osses9ed  no  ordinary  strength  of  heart,  and  no 
ordinary  capacity  of  virtue,  else  shame  would  not  have  uroiigbten 
her  so  strongly  in  her  youth,  \ior  her  affections  have  retained  such 
Intensity  in  age.  The  mere  absence  of  religion  caused  tliis  excess 
of  misery.  More  frightful  instances  might  be  related  where  this 
wiuit  of  religion  is  combined  with  moral  depravity:  One  of  those 
wretched  women  who  infest  the  streets  of  London  was  carried  to 
%  hospitali  some  few  months  ago^  dying  under  the  effects  of  poison 
^ '  which 
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wlin^ilie  had  aceidt;utall>  (aken;  some  nf  ihe  lust  worJd  the  ut- 
lered  were,  ihal  this  wns  a  blaaled  \voild,  amt  she  cured  not  how 
•ooti  t>lw  Mttre  out  of  it  I 

I'  Thore  will  I)r  lovt  members  im<.)er  any  sjBtem  of  sopietvr  but  if 
tny  be  IimI  for  want  of  rompi'lent  inslruclioii,  the  fmilt  is  it)  the 
ittcieiy  more  than  in  the  individual, — iiiid  lo  whom  shall  the  guiltbs 
imputcdr  When  we  buve  stated  upon  the  aiilhority  of  pari iaiti tint 
tbat  there  are  ubove  130,000  children  in  London,  wlio  :irc  at  this 
time  without  iliu  nieana  of  educiilion,  anil  that  there  are  from  throe 
|o  four  thonsuud  who  ore  let  out  to  beggars,  and  trained  np  in  dis- 
{foiitsty; — even  this  represents  only  a  part  of  the  evil; — if  tlie 
children  are  wiUiniit  education,  the  parents  arc  uiihout  religion; — iii 
Ihc  nielropoiis  of  this  eolighieiied  nation  the  church  to  which  ihey 
,  should  befong  hns  provided  for  th«ni  no  jdaees  of  noisliip;  and 
,  f.  two  thirds  of  the  lower  or  \et  of  people  in  London,'  Sir  Thomas 
Bernard  says,  '  live  as  utterly  ignorant  of  the  doctrines  and  duties  of 
.Chiistianity,  and  are  uti  errant  and  unconverted  pagans,  as  if  they  hud 
uisted  in  the  wildest  part  of  Africa.'  The  cas£  is  the  tame  in 
jMancheater,  Leeds,  DriHlol,  Sheffield,  and  in  all  onr  large  tuivns; 
the  greatest  part  of  ihe  mannfuciuri ng  populace,  of  ihe  miuers  and 
,  colliers,  are  in  the  same  condition,  and  if  they  are  nut  univej  sally 
#0,  it  is  more  owing  to  the  zenl  of  the  Methodists  than  lu  any 
Mber  cause. 

I  Tbc  cbaiicellor  of  the  exchequer  bus  iulinialed  (while  this  paper 
JTRs  preparing)  that  another  session  will  not  pass  over  ultliont  meant 
bfiug  takeu  for  supplying,  in  some  degree,  the  scandalous  w.int  of 
.  chunches  in  the  ntelropolis.  But  it  is  not  m  Londoti  only  tliul  the 
MojHilation  has  outgrown  llie  establishment.  It  appi'ais  )iy  Mr. 
,  Jtkkman's  'I'ahleti  that  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  has 
tttttiy  doubled  in  the  lust  hundred  jenrs;  and  the  ten  years  which 
,  iuler^*eued  between  the  euuruerutiim  of  1801  and  IBI 1,  sliew  au  iu- 
.Xfease  of  1,377,000,  being  ahunt  13  per  cent.  Since  the  Refur- 
'  .aiuiOD  it  has  never  been  complained  that  the  ckrgy  were  loo  nnme- 
'#(His  forihe  duty  which  they  had  lo  perlopn;  their  numbers,  hiiw-   ' 

)Byer,bBVe  not  increased,  Hhile  the  population  has  thus  <luubled  upon 
'  itliem ;  the  best  mode  of  rendering  what  1  hey  do  more  «lTcclive,  and 
«f  enabling  tliem  lo  do  more,  is  by  preparing  the  rising  generation, 
r~by  building  up  an  outer  and  subsiiJiary  establishment  of  paiocliial 
,  iichools. 
,<  The  age  for  enacting  Utopias  is  gone  by;  but  God  forbid  that 
we  should  cease  to  look  on  in  hope  and  in  liiith  to  the  gradual  and 
fWssible  amelioration  of  society  ! — God  foi  bidtliat  we  shuidd  cease 
ito  pray  for  it,  and  to  labour  for  it  as  we  may!  We  have  lived  to  see 
•die  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade, — wc  have  tiv^d  to  see  the  disco- 
jiiKty  of  Vmccination,  events  by  wliicU  one  of  the  greatest  moral,  and 
A.  one 
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one  9f  dn  greatest  physiciil  evils  iu  At^  world  will  idtiMMilj jhf, 
root^  out.  The  condition  of  one  great  and  imporUst  cltMoldiii, 
community  (the  military  and  uaval  class)  has  |l)een  mcmt  tauUtd^if 
improved  :  a  wiser  and  liumaner  discipline  is  gradual^  obtahmg 
iu  both  services;  the  principle  has  been  introduced  of  iiKreasa^ 
pay  in  proportion  to  leuj^th  of  service,  and  the  man  \ft4io  hv  aervd 
hi:*  country  one  a:id  twenty  years  is  entitled  to  bis  discharge,  audio 
a  pension  of  a  shilling  a  day  for  life.  He  who  enters  tbe  serTke 
young  muy  thus^  retire  from  it  at  auage  when  he  has  years  ofeiyiy- 
nient  to  look  on  to  in  the  course  of  nature.  A  proportioaale  pern 
bion  is  allotted  to  tliDsc  who  arc  discharged  after  fourteen  years, 
and  sickness  or  intirmily  cntitlis  a  man  to  a  support  after  seveo. 
Honorary  distinctions  have  been  extended  to  privates  as  well  ai 
officers.  Regimental  schools  have  been  establi:>lied,  and  munificenl 
institutions  founded,  for  the  orplians  of  tlie  defenders  of  tlieir  coun- 
try. When  these  benefits  shall  be  generally  understood  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  recruiting  the  army  and  navy,  desertions  will  be* 
come  less  frequent,  and  the  necessity  of  pressing  will  in  time  be 
superseded.  Nor  will  the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  and  the  ma- 
nufacturing populace,  be  less  essentially  improved  when  those  mea- 
sures, which  the  practical  philanthropists  have  recommended,  shall 
be  generally  introduced.  Let  there  be  a  sysiem  of  parochial  schools^ 
connected  with  the  church  establishment,  where  every  child  may 
receive  tlic  rudiments  of  necessary  knowledge,  and  be  well  instructed 
in  his  moral  and  religious  duties.  Let  the  teraptatioits  to  guilt  be 
lessened  by  a  prohibition  of  those  brutal  sports  which  harden  the 
heart,  and  by  an  alteration  of  the  Game  Laws,  which  are  absurd, 
])emicious,  and  abominable.  Let  us  multiply  farms  instead  of 
throwing  many  into  one.  Let  the  labourer,  wherever  it  is  pusai- 
ble,  have  his  grass  plot  and  his  garden.  I^i  the  inducements  of 
industry  be  further  strengthened  by  the  universal  institution  of 
Saving  Banks,  giving  thus  to  every  one  the  fair  prospect  and  easy 
means  of  providingjn  youth  for  the  increased  expenses  of  manhoiMl^ 
Were  these  measures  adopted  the  poor  rates  wcmld  diosinish,  and 
in  no  long  time  disappear ;  and  the  asylums,  which  would  still  be  rer 
quired  for  friendless  age,  and  helpless  infirmity,  nii<:ht  be  ao  repmr 
ilatcd  as  to  acquire  a  leligious  use  and  a  religious  character,  ^fliey 
who  exert  tliemselves  in  promoting  these  objects,  and  such  as  th*se, 
are  the  genuine  patriots,  the  true  reformers,  the  real  friends  of  the 
jpeople. 

But  if  these  things  were  done,  says  tbe  metaphysical  politician, 
the  country  would  be  overstocked;  Mr.  Mallhus's  discovery  must 
be  remembered,  and  the  *  new  science  of  population!' — The  new 
science  of  population  i-^First  rate  powers  display  tliemselvea  in  the 
-iame  manner  in  all  ages.    Alter  but  the  place  and  time  of  their 
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birth,  and  the  Aristotle  of  Greece  would  liave  been  the  Baron  of 

liE!iL)ig)and ;    iEschyliis   might  have  been   onr  Sliahspeuie,  Demos- 

iKenes  huve  led  n  House  ur  CommcDS,  and  ihe  Hannibal  of  one 

Eie  have  been  tiie  Wellington  of  unuther.     Great  men  set  their 
mp  upon  ihe  age, — it  is  otherwise  with  the  Biuwll  craft,  the  age 
s  Its  stamp  upon  them.     Men  of  genius  work  like  the  aculutor 
r  posterity  upon  enduring  piateriaU;  the  second  and  third-ralefinga 
impose  works  of  perishable  stuff  to  the  fleeting  fashion  of  (he 
ly.     The  same  temper  of  mind,  which  in  old  times  spent  itself 
n  scholastic  questions,  and  at  a  later  age  in  coninientaries  upon 
Seriplures,  has  in  these  days  taken  the  direction  of  Rieli) physical 
__  statistic  philosophy.     Bear  witness,  Bullion  and  Corn   Luws ! 
toear  witness,  the  New  Science  of  Popnlatiun !  and  the  \ih<>)e  boat 
""  productions  to  which  these  happy  topics  have  given  bitlh,  from  the 
imble  D)agazine  essuy,  up  to  the  bi  >ld  octavo,  and  more  ambitious 
■Karto.     The  type  of  tlie  disease  has  varied  at  different  limes,  but 
me  disease  remains  the  same — a  colliquulive  di^in-hteu  of  the  intel- 
ct — nrising  from  its  strong  appetite  and  weak  digestion. 
To  legislate  upon  theories  of  population  nonld  be  as  absurd  as 
^  a  physician  upon  some  theory  of  pneuniatirs  were  lo  aet  respi- 
kntion  to  music,  and  order  all  his  patients  to  regulate  their  breathings 
klfr  the  time.     A  numerous  poputattun  is,  like  the  Amreeta  cup  of 
(  Hetiamn,  the  greatest  of  evils  or  the  greatest  of  blessings,  accord- 
^  it^  to  Ihe  government  whicli   wields  it.     A  people  properly  in- 

fltrticted  in  their  duty,  and  trained  up  inhabits  of  industry  and  hope, 
'Wtiicb  iniiuce  prudence,  can  never  be  loo  numerous  while  any  por- 
f  Mn  of  rtieir  own  country  remains  uncultivated,  or  any  part  of  tlie 

f-lHibitable  earth  iiitcolonized.  To  leiison  against  the  anieliorationof 
•tifeiety  from  such  an  apprehension  is  worse  than  folly.  Under  the 
1  lAbst  favourable  circunislance.s  vihich  the  most  ardent  enthusiast 
rnHkn  contemplate,  millenniuDis  nmsl  pass  away  before  the  eiiilh 
l^i^^ldbe  rcpleiiislted; — till  that  time  the  first  commandment  which 
,4nnTeceiveH  fi*om  his  Creator  stands  iinrepealud,— and  if  ever  that 
Mkne  should  come  the  Creator  may  then  be  trusted:  meantime  it  is 
troest  policy  and  the  highest  duty  to  improve  the  condition  of 
poor.  Ilie  better  the  people  are  instructed,  the  happier  and 
better  they  wilt  become;  the  happier  they  are,  the  more  they 
'^iU  multiply;  the  more  they  multiply,  the  greatei  will  be  the  wealth, 
"  '  strength,  and  security  of  the  state;  and  these  maxims  arc  as  cer- 
as  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  God. 
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Aet-  l\. — The  !lt.*f  ry  ••/'  Ptrtia^  from  the  most  EarluTtnU 
to  the  Present  Time:  coHtuhiUig  an  Jccou7it  of  the  Ketiffim^ 
Gorerftment,  I  wiji'.-,  awl  Che  meter  of  the  Itihahitants  DftM 
Kingdom.  \\y  Coluiirl  ^ir  Jolm  Matcolm,  K.  C.  B.|  K.  LS. 
late  Minister  lMoiii{)nUntiu!\  to  tlicCouitof  Persia^  &c.  Cvok 
4lo.  pp.  6oO — 713. 

^T^O  write  the  hi^tcTV  of  a  tiiv^taiU  natiun  is  likely  to  be,  in  moit 
-''  iiistaiicrs,  a  tIiaiiLli'»>  hbour»  since  feu  men  feel  so  di» 
terested  a  lu\c  of  luov.  ledge  as  to  pivc  up  their  time  and  atteatifNi 
to  events  in  \\\\\c\\  their  forefathers  had  nocoiu'em,  and  whkb  ran 
by  no  probahihtv  provt  irti|iortant  either  to  theniseU'ea  or  tlieir 
posterity.  There  have  hcen,  iiideetl,  some  spleniiid  instances  of 
success  iiithi«  nu.-st  <!it)iciih  branch  of  authorship;  and  whoever  bai 
sufficient  courage  to  heiriu  the  perusal  of  the  History  of  the  San- 
cenoy  by  Ockley,  or  tlif*  Abv^siiiian  Annals  of  Bruce,  uill  find  his 
tedium  and  trouble  o\erpo\\ered  and  overpaid  by  the  strong  moral 
painting  and  dramatic  vivacity  with  which  those  vigoroua  writefs 
have  been  able  to  dlversifv  and  elevate  their  subject.  But  such 
talentM  fall  to  the  lot  of  tew  ;  and  Des  Guignes,  in  his  History  of 
the  Iluns,  and  the  Jesuits  in  that  of  China,  are  appalling  evamples 
that  they  whochuse  sueli  themes  must  generally  look  for  tbe  rewani 
of  tlitir  researches  in  the  pleasure  of  research  alone ;  must  be  con- 
tent to  be  more  piuiAcd  than  read,  and  to  see  their  works  placed 
among  thote  which,  in  ever)-  library,  are  least  frequently  distuibed 
from  their  cobwebs. 

But  the  mi<;lity  nation  which  is  tlie  subject  of  Sir  J.  Malcolm's 
toils  is  not  so  far  removed  from  the  course  of  Euro|>ean  politics 
and  curiositv  iis  tr)  render  its  historv  devoid  of  attraction.  As 
ai  biters  of  all  the  eastern,  and  no  suiall  portion  of  the  westera 
worlds  the  ftnbvrrters  of  Babylon  and  Egypt,  tlic  restonYS  of 
Jenisalem,  the  invadt  rs  first,  and  then  the  victims  of  Greece  and 
Macedon,  Cyrus  and  his  successors  arc  suuong  oiu*  first  and  most 
interesting  acquahitauces,  and  those  from  whom  wc  derive  our  most 
familiar  examples  of  the  instability  of  human  affairs ;  of  the  virtuei 
whereby  empires  arc  founded,  and  the  w  eakness  which  hastens  their 
decay.  At  a  later  date,  and  with  a  kingdom  less  enteusive,  we 
discover,  neverdielcss,  the  sovereigns  of  Persia  adorned  with  the  yet . 
prouder  distinction  of  having  withstood  and  rivalled  Rome  in  tbc 
full  tide  of  her  power  and  fortune.  Even  the  palsying  influence 
of  Mohammedanism  has  not  surticed  to  render  this  country  insigni- 
ticant  in  the  politics  of  the  western  world.  Her  situation,  more 
than  her  strength,  rendered  her  a  sort  of  favourite  with  Christians 
80  long  as  the  unwieldv  power  of  the  Turkish  sultans  continued  to 
alarm  the  eastern  provnices  of  Christendom ;  and  at  the  present  day, 
though  with  a  divided  empire,  and  slow  ly  recovering  from  a  century 
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tini|)lecl  (llslTess  aod  tniarule,  we  liiive  sc^ii  the  favour  of  the 
of  Tvlit;riiiiti  and  Cnuljiii  coiiikd  at  mi  expense  cud  with  an 
,  ijiicty  vihii-li  au3ieiei)tly  evince  their  real  or  supposed  iinporlance 
tu  the  MuscovUi'  prutectors  of  Georgia  utid  the  iJritinli  coiii|uerOrs 
of  JliiidoiitBii.  Nor — though  (lie  face  of  the  ctuntry,  and  the  man- 
ners of  the  people  Imve  heeiiorienHiidablj  described — is  the  subject 
of  Persia  jet  exhausted.  Cliurdio,  indeed,  lina  introduced  us  not 
only  li>  tde  land  it-elf,  but  to  the  liou^isi,  (h«  habitft,  and  almost  the 
IrVRMlship  of  its  iuhabituiils;  and  Sir  William  Jones  lias  rcDcuetl 
titUttr  poetrv  and  literiiture  from  those  inipululious  Mliich  our  igiiu- 
taiioe  and  idleness  had  previously  combined  to  throw  on  them.  Hut 
it  19  by  the  history  of  a  nation  that  the  national  character  is  bcut 
uifoldod;  and  much  muy  be  CNpected  from  an  historian  who  is  qua- 
lilied  for  his  task,  not  only  by  access  (o  the  records  of  former  times, 
but  by  periion^l  otiservation  and  inquiry  as  to  the  cicnts  which 
have  occurred  in  his  own ;  who  has  licen  enabled  to  coTupare  die 
tccounis  of  ancient  writers  with  the  phenomena  xctually  existing 
in-lhe  country;  and  who  h:is  had  sulficieni  ex))erience  both  in 
&e  wara  and  pohiics  of  the  east,  to  judge,  with  something  of  a  prac- 
ticni  eye,  »s  to  ihosi^  anomalies  wnii^  arc  most  apt  to  perplex  or 
miaiead  the  Eiirope:ni  ^tndent.  We  opened  accordingly  the  present 
fatatory  with  expcctuiions  hi^hlv  raised;  and  in  all  those  points  for 
mbidiSirJ.  Mulcolui  himself  is  fuirly  nnswerable.  It  is  but  justice 
to  say  tliul  \ie  have  not  been  disappointed.  We  have  seldom  met 
with  ■  work  uhefe  a  greater  internal  evidence  is  displayed  bodi  of 
candour  and  of  industry;  and  vie  can  sufely  promise  abundant 
tnatniciion  and  amusement  to  thosu  Mho  have  courage  enough  to 
■urmount  the  appHlling  fables  by  which  the  earlier  cliapters  of 
Pentmi  liiitory  are  occupied  and  encumbered. 

'Iltflt  history,  as  delivered  to  us  liy  laitive  authorities,  ts  divided 
by  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  after  the  example  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  into — '  tUn 
fabufous,'  ir^cliiding  all  which  precedes  K:ii-kobad,  Hhoni  Sit  J*;, 
Matcolin(\te  apprehend  erru(ieuuslj)idenlilies  with  the  DeToces  pf,. 
Herodotus; — '  the  poetical,  or  that  |>art  which  contains  some  f&flt)^t 
audaiudi  lictiou,'  from  Uie  Kaiaiiuii  iKnasiy  to  ihc  accession  of  < 
Ardisheer  Babi^an;  and  '  (he  hintorical,'  which  begins  wiili  that 
tttoitaircb,  and  continues  uninterrupted  to  the  present  period.  Now, 
ju  Ardi3heer,or  Artu<jerxe4,  by  vthum  the  raMliinn  dynasty  was  ex- 
pelM.  and  that  of  the  native  PeisiaiM  i^stored,  was  coiileiuporary 
»nb  Alexander  beveius,  and  ascended  (he  throne  A.  U.  2'iti — litis 
is  surpriinigly  late  for  the  counnencement  of  authentic  history  in  ^ 
country  which,  from  the  very  earlient  time  to  which  our  knowled|e 
of  it»  iuhabitmits  extends,  has  been  iti  possession  of  the  art  of  wilt- 
ing, mid  in  a  state  of  civilisation  far  greater  than  is  necessary  to  in- 
duce ilMnkind  to  preserve  the  revof ds  of  thair  owu  achiev«iaeutN 
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■nd  those  of  their  ancestors.  It  in  so,  however ;  end^  mitbout  n- 
dervaliiing  the  labour  anct  ingenuitj  displayed  in  extracting  some 
scattered  facts  tVoiii  the  pcnei-al  niass  of  fable,  and  in  n:coiicilinc 
others  with  the  more  credible  accounts  of  tlie  Greek  and  Kooiaii 
historians,  we  fi;reutly  fear  thut  the  system  of  native  Persian  histon', 
anterior  to  the  period  ahcady  mentioned,  reposes  on  a  fouodatiou 
too  weak  to  be  of  any  considerable  use,  either  in  checking  or  cor- 
recting the  facts  ur  clirouoiogy  vi  ihone  western  writers,  un  whom 
ftlone  (as  Sir  Jolin  Malcolm,  with  much  good  sense, ack mi wledges) 
we  can  depend  for  any  rati(uial  information. 

He  pleads,  it  is  true,  and  pleads  m  ith  reason,  in  behalf  of  thoit 
wonders  which  engross  his  earlier  chapters,  that — 

'If  we  desire  to  be  fully  informed  of  a  nations  history,  we  must  not 
reject  the  finbles  under  which  the  few  traces  that  remain  of  its  orifjn 
are  concealed.  These,  however  extravagant,  alwnys  merit  attentkm. 
They  have  an  influence  on  the  character  of  the  people  to  whom  they 
relate.  They  mix  with  their  habits,  their  literature,  and  sometiinet 
with  their  reli^^iim.  I'hey  become,  in  short,  national  legends,  which  it 
is  sacrilege  to  doubt;  and  to  question  the  deeds  of  a  lloostum,  would 
raise  in  the  breast  of  a  Persian  all  those  feelings  which  would  be  ex- 
cited in  that  of  an  Kn«;liNhman,  if  he  heard  a  foreigner  detract  from  the 
gfeat  name  (.»f  Alfred.  Such  heroes  often  rise  in  importance  (as  far  as 
their  example  is  of  value)  in  proportion  as  their  real  history  Is  lost  in 
obscurity;  they  arc  adopted  as  models  by  the  painters  and  the  poets 
of  their  country:  eviriy  human  virtue  is  ascribed  to  them;  and  men 
are  tiiu<;ht  their  duty  from  fables  decorated  with  names  which  they  htnt 
learnt  (learned)  to  venerate  from  their  cradle,  and  the  lore  of  which 
is  cherisbeil  with  till  the  enthusiasm  of  national  pride.* — vol.  i.  p.  /• 

But  though  it  be  undoubtedly  important  to  our  knowledge  of 
national  character  to  be  possessed,  in  some  degree,  of  tboee  facts 
to  which  the  attention  of  youth  is  chiefly  directed,  and  which  leave 
no  doubtful  tinge  on  the  temper  and  habits  of  maturer  age — yet 
is  the  value,  we  apprehend,  of  these  fabulous  and  heroiclegends 
of  a  relative  rather  than  a  positive  description.  They  serve  to 
illustrate  that  state  of  society  which  can  receive  them  as  truths,  and 
act  on  them  us  precedents,  more  than  that  which  they  themaelves 
profess  to  depict  to  us;  and  they  will  continue  to  possess  this  value, 
though  the  little  historic  truth  which  they  contain  should  be  buried 
ao  deep,  or  so  lamentably  mutilated,  as  to  elude  discovery,  or  not 
to  be  worth  digging  for.  In  general,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
auch  legends  may  be  more  advantageously  placed  in  a  dissertation 
INttliaiiiMiT  to  the  history  of  those  countries  to  which  they  belong, 
rporated  with  the  work  itself,  and  placed  on  a  footing 
ctenta  which  are  probable  in  themselves  and  detailed 
audiority:  for  we  are  not  to  suffer  our  prejudice 
wiriters  to  carry  us  away  so  far  as  to  conclude  that 
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■»  hi Rtonr,  deserving  of  the  iiaine,isr«ally  to  be  found  among  them, 

'    jKrom   llie  period    which   we  have  already  noticed,  and  etill  more 

I  :irom  ihnt  oi  the  MohammedBii  comiuesi,  the  annata  of  Pereia  are 

'   -niiitcd  bv  a  succession  of  nuthorB  who  are,  in  all  essential  resperU, 

.•liatlified  tn  rank  with  the  best  models  of  ancient  or  modern  Eu- 

'  LTUpe ;  and  this  verv  clearness  of  iheir  more  recent  annals  is  in  itself 

.  -•considerable  presiimplbn  against  the  auihenticily  of  the  niarvelJoui 

1  centrndicior}'  narratives  which,  in  order  of  time,  precede  them. 

._Jtllie  Mlovnn^  sliort  account  of  the  style  in  which  the  aticient 

^ersiau  history  is  written,  and  llie  Hutbority  on  which  it  reposes, 

y  enahle  our  readers  to   decide   for  tliomselvcs,  how  far  their 

Vniers  are  to  be  relied  on,  either  in  supplanting  (»s  Richardson  de* 

|Mvd  (hey  should  dol  the  authority  of  western  historiuns  when  ii'eal- 

'  J  of  the  East — or  in  eJucidaling  and  coolirmiug  (as  Isir  John 

^Miilcolm  has,  by  their  means,  endeavoured)  the  testiniony  of  Hero- 

1  nnd  the  Scriptures. 

'■  The  great  majiinty  of  Persian  historians  commence  the  history 

fllwtr  country  »ith  a  cerlaiii  king  Kaiuninrs,  whom  llieGiiebres 

scribe  as  l)ie  tirst-crealcd  man,  but  whom  ihe    Mohamnitdans 

e  cimlent  to  make  the  grunHsxii  of  Noub.      Both  adorn  him  with 

e  character  of  a  mighty  legislator — ttie  civiliztr  of  the  world,  and 

tie  investor  of  alnmst  all  useful  itrts :  and  both  ascribe  to  him  ex- 

luiu  which  would  seem  to  identify  hnn  with  that  mvlliological 

•lenrin  who  was   the  Osiris  and   [^chu^   of  the  wos'l,   and  the 

■bmt  of  India.     There  is,  however,  a  single  author,  Moltein  Fant, 

wboOi  Sir  William  Jimes  regarded  as  worthy  of  grsal  credit,  but 

r-Mom  Sir  John  Malcolm  is  in<  lined  to  IreEit  with  far  less  defir»^iice,) 

nivt  xstisfied  with  tlits  moderate  degree  of  anii(]tiity,  deduces, 

■  the  nlleeied  authority  of  ancitiit  Zend  and  Pehiivi  writings,  the 

,    e  of  Versiff  and  the  world   (through  a  long  series  of  kings 

iMBd  tcvoln  I  ions  anterior  to  Kaiomurs)— from  the  prophet  Mahabad, 
fifbraort  of  preaHamile  being,  who,  though  not  the  tir^-creuted  man, 
t,  except  liis  wife,  the  onlv  survivor  of  one  of  those  great  cycks 
'  ,  in  the  opinion  of  many  nations  in  the  east,  succeMively 
e  and  renew  the  series  of  earthly  things.   It  is  almost  need* 
B  to  observe,   that  Mahabad  and  his  successors  are  described  as 
;  every  thing  which  is  usually  attributed  to  fabulous  liii^s 
wgivers.    They  beget  children — they  invent  aotronumy— they 
*  minkind  the  ceremonies  of  religion  and  the  practice  of  jus- 
—and  are  each  of  tlieni  contented  with  a  very  moderate  reign 
C  eight  or  ten  thousand  years. 

:xp(oits  of  the  Paislidadian    and  Kaianian  dynasties,  with 

kbid)  the  Mohammedans  begin  their  history,  are  of  a  nature  not 

iterially  different  from  those  of  the  Dabistan: — Kaiomun  tnaikes 

r  sguinst  the  I>eev>,  fdevils,  or  euchaiiters,)  assisted  bv  au  armv 
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of  K6n4  and  tigers-— Jfeiiuheed,  bis  grett  grandsoiiy — ib^moetiMig- 
BificeiU  of  all  the  ancient  Pt^i-siati  kings, — is  drivea,  amid  the  dia- 
sipations  natural  to  votith,  fioui  a  llirone  %\hich  be  bad  barely  6lied 
9cven  centurifs,  by  a  toreign  tyrant,  Zoliauk ;  who  hiaiaelf,  after 
almost  depopulating  Persia  in  ihe  course  of  a  thousand  3^ear8,  was 
dethroned  and  slain  by  a  blacksmith  of  the  nanie  of  Kawab,  who 
placed  on  the  throne  rarihoon,  a  descendant  of  the  native  kings,—- 
and  whose  leathern  apron  was  thenceforth,  as  the  Persian bistoriana 
assure  us,  the  royal  standard  of  their  monarchy.  Hie  adventures 
oi  Kai  Khoosrou — of  Afrasiaib — of  his  vizier  Pecran-Wisa — of 
Isfnndear — of  Koostum, — nay,  of  Darab,  or  Darius  CodomaoniiSy 
and  his  illustrious  antagonist  Alexander, — are  ail  told  with  the 
Mme  attention  to  truth  and  probalnlity ;  and  if  there  be  any  dif- 
ference between  the  tone  of  tbe  Shah  Nainth  and  the  Arabian 
Nightff,  it  is  only  that  the  uondcrs  contained  in  these  last  are  of 
a  tamer  and  more  moderate  description. 

Now  the  inference  which  we  would  dniw  from  this  mtermixture 
of  obvious  fable  with  the  ancient  Persian  history,^  is,  that  such 
wonders  nniNt  needs  have  been  invented  at  a  very  great  distance 
of  time  from  the  facts  which  they  have  displaced  or  disfigured, — 
and  that  all  authentic  documents  must  have  perished  before 
such  uioubtious  fictions  could  have  been  believed  or  endured  by 
rational  creatures,  i'^ablcs  are  tlu  n  only  tolerated  in  the  placo  of 
fiu^ts  when  real  facts  are  no  longer  remembered.  Hie  exaggeration 
of  contemporary  flattery  is  of  a  very  different  kind ;  and  tlie  vainest 
conqueror  that  ever  lived  would  receive  no  gratification  in  being" 
toM  that  be  had  defeated  '  the  Wliite  Diemon;'  that  he  had  slain 
a  giant  with  a  serpent  on  each  shoulder ;  or  tliat  his  father  and 
grandfather  had  each  of  them  reigned  two  hundred  years.  Nor 
can  that  be  proved,  which  bus  been  sometimes  rashly  aaserted,  that 
if  is  peculiar  to  the  genius  of  eastern  authors  to  clothe  the  simple 
fiicts  of  history  in  the  cumbrous  trappings  of  allegory  and  fable, 
and  that  the  priests  and  sages  of  the  ancient  yvorld  were  accustomed, 
hj  mystic  legends,  to  conceal  the  truth  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
vulgar.  The  autlieiitic  historians  of  the  east  have  handed  down  |o 
posterity  such  facts  as  we  receive  on  their  testimony  in  a  manner 
not  materially  differing  from  that  of  our  own  writers ;  and  the 
mysticism  of  the  ancient  priests  (a  poii«t  which  the  fiamers  of  mo- 
dern systems  have  exceedingly  exaggerated  and  misunderstood) 
bad  reference,  we  may  be  sure,  to  other  truths  than  those  exploits 
of  their  countrymen  which,  from  their  nature,  could  not  be  secret, 
ahd  which  the  natural  vanity  'of  every  age  woti Id  induce  it,  instead 
Qf  endeavour ing  to  conceal  them,  to  hand  down  by  every  uieans  in 
lis  power  to  the  kn<»wledge  and  nduiiration  of  posterity. 
•   But  the  sins  of  omission  in  tlie  native  Persian  historians  are  aa 

preposterous, 
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p|etK>at«rous,sud  yet  mare  uiiaccounuble,  t^jtcept  on  the  supposition 
of  a  jjeuerul  ignoranct;  ol'  ali  past  eveutv,  titan  the  e^aggerutiotia 
«viiic)f  Me  liavt;  ylieudy  imticeJ.  Thej'  appear  to  have  preserved  ,no 
recoil  ec  lio  u  whutevti  uf  the  mighljeiupireivliich  their  ancestors  long 
Vftuiiaijied  over  the  whole  of  Aaia  iM  inor  and  S^riu,  and  no  incon- 
If^uble  regioni  of  Africa  and  Eurupe.  No  inenliun  is  found  if^ 
iheir  works  uf  a  pernitiiient  authotitj  exercised  bv  tlicir  ancient  kings 
tmur  any  provinms  m est  of  the  Euphrale:t ;  the  whole  djnastv  of  the 
^^ii»aifit)c,  includnig  a  space  of  live  centuries,  the  moitt  glorious, 
{^rJiaps,  which  Pi^isiu  e^er  knew,  is  past  over  by  them  in  perfect 
a^^tfuuui  and  llie  only  foreign  enemies  of  whom  any  mention  in  mad« 
i^ilho  >>huh  Nanieli  are  iliose  which,  in  ibe  life  time  of  Ferdust 
h|Q)se|l,  were  htill  in  the  recent  memory  of  his  conntrynitu, — the 
'forLs  uf  ■'sugdiana  and  the  Byzantine  emperors.  Nor  is  this  all. 
'I^ere  are  many  of  those  circumstances  which  are  most  cunfidentl; 
■fivancedi  and  have  least  the  air  of  fuble  and  poetic  exaggeration, 
ifhiuU,  ^ei.  Me  know  to  be  untrue,  from  the  authority  of  such  wes- 
'(■rn.wiiturs  as  had  the  most  accurate  means  of  infurmalion,  and 
,  Wproodi  most  nearly  lo  the  periods  in  question.  Thus,  when 
lierdmi  tells  us  that  a  leathern  apron  was,  for  a  reason  already 
9eiMtoned,  llic  royal  and  sacred  standard  of  lUe  Persian  armie* 
^criur  tu  the  invusiun  of  Alexander,  there  is  no  internal  cir- 
^iistancu  in  the  story  which  would  induce  us  to  deny  our  belief; 
'^wu  a  c'ircuinslance  of  wbicb  the  memory  was  likely  to  be  loDg 
^HtiUD«(i ;  and  as  we  know,  from  good  authority,  thut  a  leathern 
.affltdmrd  was  really  used  by  the  kings  of  the  r:ice  of  Sassan,  it  is, 
Jtgiflia  fade,  probable  that,  witli  a  people  so  fojid  of  ancient 
Ulit'nift.  ibis  national  symbol  was  indeed  derived  from  the  earliest 
^fftn  of  their  empire.  Accordingly,  Sir  John  Malcolm  considers 
''  I  fact  of  Kawab's  insurrection  as  one  of  the  best  authenticated  in 
itarn  hislnry.  Yet,  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  Greeks 
iMtleani  that  the  royal  .standard  of  Persia,  down  to  the  Invasion'  of 
ijllenander,  ivub  not  a  leathern  apron,  but  a  golden  eagle.  It  is 
tf»e  thai  Sir  John  Malcolm  supposes,  in  order  to  obviate  an 
i^lt^eciion  so  fatal  to  Ferdusi's  credit,  that  the  leathern  standard 
I  nuly  displayed  on  occasions  of  more  than  common  dan- 
or  rejoicing.  But  was  not  the  emergency  worthy  of  such  an 
.  itbilion  when  Arlaxerxes  in  person  contended  with  bis  brother, 
^CjniiKB,  for  his  lite  and  crown  ?  Would  the  vain-glorious  Xers^es 
1h^  gone  to  war  without  the  sacred  pageant  of  his  ancestors?  or 
ware  not  issus  and  ibe  Oranicns  scenes  where  at  all  means  would 
.%ive  been  einplo>pd  which. could  inspire  or  Mrengthen  the  national 
apirit  oi  the  Persian  soldiery  ?  When,  indeed,  the  general  discre> 
pancy  betvieen  the  Greek  and  Persian  authors  in  treating  of  ibe 
Mune  period  of  eastern  history  is  so  great  as  to  (.all  forth  from 
lytiL.  XV.  so.  xxiK.  R  Richardson 
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Richardson  a  declaration,  that'  they  had  no  more  resemblance 
te '  each  other  than  the  annals  of  Persia  and  Japan ;  it  is  plain 
(thgugh  we  sliould  admit  this  statement  to  be  somewhat  exagge- 
rated) that  the  credit  must  be  very  small  which  we  can  attach  to 
one  or  other  of  these  contradictory  witnesses,  and  that  either  the 
Persians  or  the  Greeks  must  be  necessarily  abandoned  as  menda- 
cious or  mis-informed. 

Against  the  latttT,  wlien  treatinjj:  of  Persia,  the  following  objec- 
tions have  been  alleged  : — First,  their  overweenuig  opinion  of  their 
05**n  little  country,  and  their  consequent  ignorance  of  all  which  con- 
cerned those  nations  whom,  in  contempt,  they  termed  barbarians. 
Secondly,  the  manner  in  \*hich  some  of  tlieir  most  eminent  authors 
contradict  each  other.  And,  lastly,  the  evident  exaggeration  of 
those  accounts  which  they  have  given  us  of  a  part  of  history,  in 
which,  of  all  others,  they  were  least  likely  to  err — the  celebrated 
expedition  of  Xerxes.  Now,  in  cinswer  to  the  first  of  these,  it  is 
far  from  our  inclination   to  deny,  that  the  Greeks  had,  like  all 

uropeans,  considerable  difficulties  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
writers  and  history  of  the  east,  and  that,  where  a  contemporary 
eastern  writer  is  to  be  found,  we  should  give  him  a  very  decided 
preference  to  the  mo«t  learned  inquirer  of  Athens.  It  is  on  this 
principle,  in  all  those  circumstances  where  the  Jewish  Scriptures 
differ  from  the  accounts  of  Herodotus,  that,  setting  aside  all  ques- 
tion of  their  inspired  and  sacred  character,  we  should  consider  Ezra 
and  Daniel,  who  had  lived  at  the  court  of  Cyrus,  far  better  evidence 
of  his  exploits  and  character  than  a  person  who  had  merely  travelled 
through  his  empire.  But,  whatever  were  the  attachment  of  the 
Grceks'to  heir  native  soil,  it  is  far  from  true  that  it  was  of  a  nature 
to  prevent  a  very  extensive  and  contiimal  intercourse  with  other 
nations ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  they  had  less  curiosity  than  any 
other  nv.ion,  ancient  or  modern,  as  to  the  manners,  laws,  and  his- 
tory of  the  cDuntries  which  they  thus  frequented.  The  narrow  re- 
sources of  their  native  land,  and  the  excellence  of  their  national  edu- 
cation, induced  them,  (as  the  Scots  and  Swiss  have  been,  by  similar 
dlrcumstances,  induced,)  in  frequent  instances,  to  seek  their  fortune 
among  foreigners  ;  and  the  dissensions  which  continually  prevailed 
ki  their  republics  conspired  to  swell  the  number  of  those  voluntary 
emigrants  with  a  crowd  of  exiles  and  fugitives.  And  that  a  dispo- 
sition was  not  wanting  to  improve  such  opportunities  of  informa- 
tion is  apparent  from  the  space  occupied  by  the  incidental  men- 
tSon  of  foreign  customs,  in  all  their  more  considerable  worksj, 
whether  political  or  philosophical ;  a  space,  we  apprehend,  evoa 
If^ater  than  such  topics  will  he  found  to  occupy  in  the  similar  pro  - 
rfiictions  of  modern  authors.  Nor  will  it  be  denied,  that  so  far  ix% 
Persia  itsek'  is  concerned,  llie  ancient  Greeks  had  more  opportii- 
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nities  of  lenming  its  conleni|iorary  Listory,  and  itial  tliis  Iti^Kwy  was 
likely  to  interest  them  more  than  that  of  any  other  nalion  upon 
esrth. — A  Journey  into  Asia  in  pursuit  of  knowledge  appears  to 
hase  beCH  a  freaueiit  qua) it) cation  willi  ihose  who  professed  either 
moral  or  natural  philosuphy.  The  weallhiesl,  if  not  the  most  ex- 
tensive, part  of  Greece,  the  Ionian  provinces,  were,  for  more  t])aii 
■  century,  the  peaeeftil  subjects  of  the  court  of  Siisa  :  the  agents  of 
tbe  great  king  traversed  European  Greece  in  all  dii'ections,  lu  etiiist 
ha  youd]  in  their  master's  service,  or  to  maintain  hie  secret  interest 
with  the  factions  of  Athena  and  Lacedieuion;  Greek  physicians 
were  always  resident  at  the  Persian  capital ;  at  tlie  battle  of  liisni) 
m  no  less  than  thirty  thousand  Greeks  were  in  Persian  pay  ;  the  cha- 
'  tacier  of  an  ofhcer  in  that  service  was  as  common  uii  the  AtJieiiiati 
ttage  as  a  sailor  is  on  our's  ;  and  the  intercourse  between  Per=e- 
^lis  and  Athens  was;  to  all  appearance,  little  less  incessant  than 
Aat  which  now  exists  between  Pelcrabnrgh  and  the  xuialler  states 
of  Germany.  It  is  very  possible,  indeed,  that  the  greater  part 
f)f  those  who  thus  explored  the  easi  had  no  great  hiclination  or 
Itbiiity  to  decide  on  the  antiquities  or  eKtraciiuo  of  the  i>eople 
«itli  whom  they  dwelt ;  and  it  is  on  questions  of  remold  autiquily 
only,  that  the  Grecian  writers  will  be  found  to  dissent  materially 
Irom  each  other.  But  vie  are  not  now  contending  for  the  accu- 
t»cy  of  their  hiformation  where  Ninua  or  Semiramis  is  con- 
senied;  nor  do  ue  deny  that  the  aecoimts  of  Diodorus  Siculus 
Mid  Justin  are  extremely  inconaiMeut  with  those  which  we  receive 
fMl  the  far  earlier  and  therefore  better  authority  of  Herodotus. 
Am  little  do  we  wish  to  extetiuate  the  obvious  exaggeration  of  the 
jHliuber  of  Xerxes'  army  ;  which  will  appear,  however,  far  more 
•xciisable,  when  we  reHecl  on  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the 
•mount  of  an  enemy's  force,  and  the  fear  and  astonifihnient  which 
•ffk  royal  army  would  cause  in  a  natioD  who  had  never  before  seen 
>  aiore  than  a  few  thousand  men  in  battle  array.  Hut  we  cannot  but 
Amtend  that,  in  their  outlines  and  more  essential  ciicumstances  of 
,2*ersiaH  history,  which  rest  on  the  authority  of  contemporary  or 
nearly  conteniporary  historians,  aa.it  was  almost  impossible  that 
|bc  Greeks  could  be  deceived  tlietnselves,  no  reason  can  be  given 
9>hy  they  should  have  desired  to  deceive  posterity. 
«  But,  if  the  testimony  of  the  Greeks  be  thus  worthy  of  reception, 
Jbe  testimony  of  Ferdusi  will  retain  veiy  little  hiittorical  value. — 
Sliere  are,  no  doubt,  some  insulated  points  of  resemblance  betneen 
tbe  accounts  thus  severally  funiished  ;  and  of  these  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm has  made  the  most  which  can  be  made,  in  the  setenUi  chapter 
of  his  first  volume, — of  which  the  avowed  intention  is  to  reconciU 


_lfce  jarring  narratives,  and  which  contains,  perhaps,  more  learning, 
/•■■duur,   and   original    iu  format  ion,    than    any   thing    which    had 
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previously  appeared  on  the  iDtric^te  subject  of  Permn  history. 
Thus,  with  the  famous  eclipse  which  Tbales  had  foretold,  and  which 
fu  terrified  the  contending  armies  of  Cyaxares  and  Halyattes,  that 
those  princes  inunediately.  made  peace  and  allied  their  families, — 
Sir  John  Malcolm  compares  a  magic  blindness,  which,  accocding 
to  the  Persian  historian,  was  indicted  by  the  enchanters  of  Mazeu- 
deran  on  ilie  army  of  Kai-kobad,  in  consequeiicejof  which  the  Per- 
sians were  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  their  king  consigned 
lo  a  dungeon.  But  Mazenderan,  or  Uyrcania,  is  very  far  indeed 
removed  from  the  tialys  and  the  frontiers  of  Lydia, — and  the  con- 
sequent events  are  so  completely  different, — the  one  ending  in  a 
great  misfortune,  the  other  in  a  peace  and  a  wedding, — that  we  can 
hardly,  on  such  grounds,  allow  that  Herodotus  and  Ferdusi  are 
"speaking  of  the  same  event ;  or  that  Cyaxares  and  Kai-kobad  are 
identical.  And  though  the  history  of  a  royal  youth  devoted  to 
death  in  infancy,  who  is  brought  up  among  peasants,  and  afterwards 
becomes  the  preserver  and  sovereign  of  his  country,  pre^ients,  beyond 
doubt,  a  striking  likeness  to  what  the  Greeks  luive  told  us  of  Cy- 
rus ; — ^\'et  is  this  tale,  which  occurs,  in  fact,  more  than  once  in  Fer« 
dusi,  too  common  in  the  fabulous  history  of  all  ancient  nations,  to 
make  us  wonder  that  we  should  find  it  in  the  Shah  Nameh.  Tliat 
no  instances  of  coincidence  can  be  found  more  striking  th^  these, 
it  would,  certainly,  be  hazardous  to  maintain  ;  but,  the  most  con- 
siderable facts  in  Uicir  ancient  history — of  which  the  Persians 
appear  to  us  to  have  retained  any  tradition — are,  that  one  of  their 
kings  had  very  long  hands  and  arms;  that  anotlier,  named  Gush- 
Btasp,  (Hystasp^s,)  was  the  protector  of  their  prophet  Zoroaster; 
and  that  a  king  of  Rome  named  Secunder  (Alexander)  subdued  a 
king  of  Persia  named  Darab  or  Darius. 

Kor  will  this  dearth  of  ancient  history  seem  surprizing  when 
we  consider  the  many  political  i-e volutions  to  which  Persia  has 
been  exposed,  and  the  injudicious  manner  in  which  her  sovereigns 
attempted  to  recover  a  knowledge  of  the  exploits  of  their  ancestors. 
In  both  tliese  misfortunes  tlieir  nation  is  by  no  means  singulars 
and  the  same  circumstances  will  account  for  by  far  tlie  greater 
pert  of  those  fables  and  mis-statements  by  which  the  ancient  his<^ 
tory  of  all  nations  is  more  or  less  deformed.  Time,  in  itself,  has 
{ittle  power  to  interrupt  such  truths  as  are  once  written  down,  in 
their  progress  to  the  most  distant  generations.  Where,  then,  a 
nation  is  sufficiently  civilized  to  record  contemporary  events,  we 
might  expect  that  those  events  would,  thenceforward,  be  never  al- 
lowed to  sink  into  oblivion.  And  this  would  probably  be  the  case 
•0  long  as  the  political  frame  of  the  country  remained  uniiguised  or 
entire.  But  the  hand  of  a  conqueror  can  efface  in  a  day  w4iat  the 
lapse  of  many  ages  has  ^red  ;  and  where  printing  is  unknown, 

and 
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and  the  pos^eBsion  of  books  a  privilege  confined  to  few,  the 
work  of  liavoc  will  be  more  ea»y  and  iiioie  irreparRble  Utan  can 
'be  well  conceived  by  those  who  are  accustomed  to  lliat  bound- 
lejfs  diffusion  of  literary  treasures,  which  would  iieern,  in  modern 
Europe,  to  Tender  the  return  of  bnrbariam  impossible.  Nor  is  il 
-by  the  destTuclion  of  public  libraries  and  uiitiniial  records  alone  that 
4lie  misfortunes  of  a  vanquished  nation  affcci  its  historicul  know- 
ledge. Such  ruin,  where  it  is  total,  is  almost  always  gradual;  many 
years  of  weainess  and  calamity  will  generally  l>e  found  to  have  pre- 
«ede(i  that  decisive  blow  by  wliicli  tlie  sceplre  i*  dashed  from  the 

Srasp  uf  an  ancient  government;  and  of  political  adversity,  and 
K  vices  by  which  it  is  produced  and  accompanied,  neglect  of  lite- 
IratuTe  has  alnays  been  ii  leading  symptom.  Men  who  are  them- 
Mlvea  dispirited  and  misL-rable  suon  cease  to  care  for  Uiose  ances- 
tors whose  happiness  and  renown  they  can  never  hope  to  equal.  As 
4he  readers  grow  few  and  indifferent,  the  scribes  discontinue  their 
jsbours  ;  the  ancient  volumes  disappear  in  proportion  as  less  va- 
Jue  U  affixed  to  them ;  and,  if  any  escape  this  destruction,  they 
will  be  either  manuals  of  devotion  at>d  Iraginents  of  poetry, — of 
wbich  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  dear  to  men  under  misfor- 
tune. After  a  time,  indeed,  when  tlie  conquered,  recovering  from 
ifaeir  dejection,  have  begun  to  look  out  for  sources  of  ^df-reapecl ; 
And  ibe  conquerors,  more  assimilated  with  their  vassaJs,  to  regard 
with  an  eye  uf  curiosity  and  interest  the  vestiges  of  ancient  grandeur 
twhich  surround  iheni ; — the  priests  and  scribes  will  probably  again 
JWert  themselves  li)  recover  the  hislory  of  their  forefathers.  In  th« 
oieatt  lime,  however,  the  language  of  their  cuuntiy  has  been  cor- 
tapted  by  an  adntixture  of  foreign  idioms,  and  the  few  ancient  books 
SiSiicb  remain  are  only  accessible  through  considerable  labour.  To 
invent,  in  such  a  case,  is  easier  than  to  examine  atid  compare  :  il 
^'■nore  prolimble  also,  and  may  be  practised  widiout  fear  of  detec- 
iiiMi.  Where  ornaments  are  to  be  had  for  nothing,  men  will  seldom 
ttt  sparing  of  tlwm  ;  ever>  hero  is  therefore  swelled  into  a  giant, 
Md  every  emperor  is  described  as  leMdin<!  millions  into  the  tield  ; 
1Uf&  thus,  liy  degrees,  every  story  gains  by  the  additions  and  cor* 
IMietions  of  its  retailers,  till  lire  nation  at  len>>lh,  become  more 
4|Htnicted,  dashes  away  with  nn  iiidiscriiuiuate  indignation  the 
gf»bo!«  lau  dr>  fabric  of  mingled  truth  and  falsehood,  without  staying 
fc  extricate  the  peitrls  from  the  dungliill. 

C*''The  events  which  we  have  been  supposing  are  not  hypothetical 
Wily;  iheyare  known  to  have  taken  place,  in  the  fullest  extent,  after 
^W  downfall  of  the  only  great  empire  which  has  been  estubltshed 
■■d  destroyed  in  Europe;  and  in  all  the  convents  of  the  middle  ' 

l^es.  riie  manufactory  of  ancient  history  went  on  with  a  Spirit  which  j 

AcR  the  boldest  eastero  fabulist  has  hardly  been  able  to  excel.   80  I 

iik>"  K  3  strange  I 
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• 
strange  indeed  are  the  perversions  of  historical  tmlh  contained  io 
the  Gesta  Romanonini,  the  Alexandreis,  the  Tarioas  chronicles 
of  Arthur  and  his  Knights,  the  Siege  of  Troy  Town,  and  die  legends 
of  Hercules,  Virgil,  and  Aristotle,  that  it  would,  at  the  present  day, 
be  difficult  to  believe  that  such  liberties  were  ever  taken  with  the 
credulity  of  mankind,  did  not  the  works  remain,  composed  witk 
all  commendable  gravity,  and  with  an  assertion  of  their  own  accu- 
racy and  truth  so  frequent  and  so  solenm  as  to  be  something  more 
than  ludicrous.  If  such  were  the  consequences  produced  by  the 
destruction  of  the  Roman  empire,  we  need  not  wonder  that  a  simi- 
lar oblivion  of  their  former  history  has  taken  place  in  nations  by  far 

-  less  favourably  circumstanced;  and  to  this  cause  we  may  ascribe  with 
safety  the  fables  which  alone  have  descended  to  us  of  the  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  monarchies,  and  the  similar  romaiKes  which  compose  the 
bulk  of  the  Shah  Nameh.     Two  nations,  indeed,  are  known,  and 

*  only  two,  whose  original  records  survived,  in  their  primitive  sim- 
plicity, the  destruction  of  their  government  by  foreign  usurpation. 
But  the  circumstances  which  rendered  the  Grecian  literature  a 
fashionable  study  with  their  conquerors  did  not  occur  in  the  instance 
of  Persia,  after  the  Mohammedan  invasion  :  and  the  Jewish  annals 
were  so  inseparably  connected  with  the  private  faith  and  religious 
practice  of  every  individual  in  their  nation ;  their  distinct,  if  not 
their  national,  existence,  has,  in  all  their  misfortunes,  been  so 
strangely  preserved  ;  and  the  adoption  of  their  scriptures,  before 
the  last  great  dispersion,  by  the  sect  which  rose  on  their  ruins,  is  a 
circumstance  so  anomalous  to  the  common  course  of  revolutions, 
that  it  would  be  idle  to  quote  their  example  against  the  experience 
of  ages,  which  would  teach  us  to  apprehend  that  the  destruction  of 

^  nation's  literature  is  for  the  most  part  contemporaneous  with  die 
ruin  of  its  civil  polity. 

But  the  Persians,  it  will  be  said,  at  fength  attempted  to  recover 
their  ancient  annals.  And  when  was  it,  and  by  what  agents,  that 
they  attempted  this  desirable  object  ?  Four  centuries  Imd  elapsed 
from  the  time  of  the  Mohammedan  conquest  before  any  anxiety  of 
the  kind  was  felt ;  and  when,  at  length,  the  celebrated  Mahmood 
of  Ghisni  was  inspired  with  the  wish  to  know  the  exploits  of  those 
ancient  heroes,  with  the  greatest  of  whom  he  might  himself  be  justly 
compared,  he  selected  for  his  purpose,  not  a  laborious  antiquary, 
but  a  popular  poet,  whom  he  enjoined  to  motild  them  into  a  conti- 
nued epic.  The  prince,  it  may  be  thought,  was,  at  least,  as  anxious 
for  amusement  as  for  authentic  in-formatiou ;  and  the  poet,  we  may 
be  sure,  would  be  less  occupied  in  comparing  dates  and  unravellhig 
difficulties,  than  in  selecting  and  new-modelling  such  *  specious 
wonders'  as  would  afford  the  greatest  scope  for  romantic  interest, 
nnd  the  ornaments  of  patlios  and  description.     That  the   Shah 

Nameh 
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Nameh  ii  a  poem  of  the  most  Hpleiidid  kind,  lite  eMmrts  wliii  h  Sir 
WilHaui  Jones  and  Sir  John  MhIcuIiu  buve  ftimUhed  ure  siiltitieiit 
evidence.     But  that  it  m  a  poem  onlv,  not  an  liislorv,  i»  ulsu,  \ie 
tliiiik,  sufficiently  proved  by  the  itulure  of  those  cxliactii  themselves 
— and,  till  we  take  U:fgute  and  Chaucer  as  Iiialonaiis  of  TheiKiia 
aud    Hippolitu,  we  rainiot  ulK>w  Ferdusi  to  correct  Herodotus  or 
Xenophoo.     L>o  we,  then,  deny  altogether,  thjl  any  trutlt  is  to  be 
fouiiil  ill  the  earlier  cantos  of  the  Shuh  Naoieh ; — ctrtainly  not.    We 
faave  already  atiowed  tliai  the  iiteinury  of  three,  at  least,  fltuoug  the 
ancient  kings  of  Persia,  is  preserveil,  the  one  hy  a  peculiarity  of  his 
person,  the  second  by  the  rel^poua  opinions  which  he  introduced, 
and  the  third  by  liis  retnurkaiile  mis  for  I  an  ea.     And  to  these  we  niity 
add  that  tiiere  are  other  cli c urns Im ices  ukich,  in  lliL-ir  i^Liietal  out- 
line, without  any  exceedhig  stretch  of  fancy,  may  he  ideiitilied  with 
llie  leading  circumstances  uf  Gieciiin  history, — though  all  th«se  are 
in  (heir  detail  so  blended  with  faljlc,  tliat  hardly  any  two  of  those 
authors  who  have  attempted  to  i«couciLe  lli^  wtilers  of  the  ea->t  and 
west  have  agreed  to  what  events  tbey  refer.     'Hius,  to  omit,  for  tlie 
present,  all  nieiUion  01  those  kings  whose  existence  ap|>ears  to  rest 
on  the  doubtful  uuthority  of  the  Ucibistan,  Sir  Wilhuiti  Jones  sup-. 
|H>9ea  tliat  the  eleven  whose  iiaines  jitaiid  first  in  the  Shah  Nameh. 
and  who  make  up  tliat  dynasty  which  llie  Persiauscall' The  Judges,' 
■  are  the  same  widi  the  Assyrian  kin^s  of  Nineveli,and,eunse<|ueuily, 
1^  ibat  Kui-kobad,  with  .whom  the  Kaiauiaii  dynasty  begins,  is  no  other 
,  Uian  die  Ueioces  of  the  Greeks.  Sir  John  Malcolni.  while  he  agrees 
with  him  m  identifying  Kui-kobad  with  Dtioces,  dots  not  consider 
die Paishdudian  and  Assyrian  dynasly  as  idcntital.     The  former  he 
^regards  as  thut  of  the  ancient  native  kin<>s  of  Iran  who  reigned  be- 
l^ibre  their  country  was  known  to  die  geographers  and  hidioiians  of 
tjdje  west, — and,  indeed,  before  tlit?*west  could  boast  of  either  a 
■<g«ograplier  or  historian.     The  Assyrian  conqnciors  of  Persia  he 

Ktfonceives  to  be  personified  in  the  tyrant  Ziihank,  who  is  supposed 
py  some  of  the  eastern  writers  to  Uave  been  of  Aratii^ait'or  Syrian 
l^tfigin  ;  and  whose  reign,  uf  a  diousand  years,  he  undeistunds  of  the 
^^;liu|e  time  during  which  the  country  was  a  province  in  subjection 
^Nineveh.  And  Atiqiielil  du  Ptrron  apprehends  the  Paislidadian 
j^lUMty  to  ^cfcr  to  sovereigns  w  ho  rei  gned  over  the  ea^itern  provinces 
dBfjPerua  only,  and  who  were  conse^^uently,  from  their  remote  siln- 
S^tnif  DO  le4B  tliau  their  remote  antiquitji,  eiitirrly  unknown  to  the 
jrritera  of  Greece,  of  Judeu,  inid  of  Rome.  Unl  the  lirjt  uf  ihes« 
Jf>'pulheses  involves  the  apparent  improbability  of  supposing  that 
^e  Peniians  of  any  age  would  reckon  then-  As-ynaii  invaders  unioog 
lllbeir  native  kings  and  under  so  advanlai^eons  a  iKime  us  th^t  ot 
*,  dispensers  of  justice,'  evin  if  it  were  jiroved.  wliieh  "is  fur  iVoiu 
^eiug  clear,  that  t)ie  Assyrians  ever  |)osice*scd  any  coujideiable  pirt 
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of  Iran.  Some  part  of  Media  is  all  which  they  at  any  ti oie  appear 
to  have  subdued ;  Persia  remained  an  independent  nation  as  low 
down  as  the  reign  of  Astyages ; — ''and  the  more  eastern  provinces  of 
Bactria,  Aria,  and  Choranmia  were  first  united  under  a  single  scep- 
tre considerablv  after  the  Medes  had  recovered  themselves  from  tbii 
yoke  of  Assyria.  Nor  do  the  circumstances  by  which,  accordmg 
to  Ferdusi  and  his  imitators,  the  Paishdadian  dynasty  was  brought 
to  an  end,  in  the  least  degree  correspond  with  those  which  are  de« 
scribed  hy  the  Grecian  writers  as  attending  tlie  revolt  of  the  Medes 
and  (he  subsequent  niin  of  Nineveh. 

The  hypothesis  which  Sir  J.  Malcolm  has  adopted  is  liable 
to  still  greater  objections,  inasmuch  as  no  instance  can  be  found 
in  any  history,  eastern  or  western,  in  which  a  dynasty  is  described 
as  one  single  person  ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  Zohauk — (if  indeed 
he  had  any  more  real  existence  than  the  Scythian  H  umber  uho 
invaded  Yorkshire  in  the  reign  of  King  Locrine,  or  than  King  Lud 
who  imposed  his  name  on  one  of  the*gates  of  L/nidon) — wdl  be 
found  to  be  an  exaggeration  of  some  individual  enemy,  not  an 
aggregate  term  for  many  successive  governors.  And  both  this  liy- 
pothesis  and  that  of  Sir  William  Jones  are  disproved  by  the  infinite 
difference  of  character  and  renoxin  between  Dei'oces,  the  Romulos 
at  once  and  Numa  of  his  country,  and  a  sovereign  who,  like  Kai- 
kobad,  was  neither  the  first  of  the  native  kings,  nor  renowned  for 
any  reform  or  legislation  whatever  ; — who  i%,  distinguished  by  the 
Persians  only  as  having  led  an  obstinate  and  iil*conducted  ex- 
pedition into  a  country  of  enchanters.  The  idea  adopted  by 
Anquetil  du  Perron  is  free,  no  doubt,  from  any  of  these  difKculties ; 
but  it  labours,  on  the  other  hand,  under  the  equally  fatal  exception 
of  being  contrary  to  the  general  tenor  of  the  Persian  history,  which 
no  where  supposes  that,  during  either  the  Paishdadian  or  Kaianian 
dynasty,  the  empire  of  Iran  was  dismembered; — and  which,  by 
bscribing  to.Jemsheed  the  foundation  of  Persepolis,  plainly  gives 
us  to  understand  that  the  power  of  the  Paishdadian  sovereigns 
extended  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates.  The  truth  is, 
that  all  these  eminent  persons  whose  opinions  we  have  examined  • 
have  been  more  or  less  misled  by  a  notion  of  the  very  high  antiquity 
to  which  the  traditions  of  Persia  ascend  If,  however,  there  be 
any  circumstance  in  the  Shah  Nameh  which  is  more  obviously  fabu** 
lotis  than  the  rest,  it  is  unquestionably  that  monstrotis  system  of 
chronology  which  assigns  to  some  of  its  sovereigns  a  retgn  of  above 
a  thousand  years,  and  distributes  twenty  kings  from  Kaiomurs 
to  Alexander,  over  a  space  of  almost  thirty  centuries.  Nor — as 
die  notion  of  including  many  kings  under  a  single  name  is  too 
improbable  to  deserve  any  long  examination— can  we  conceive 
any  reason  which  can  be  aasigiied  for  such  a  mode  of  reckon- 
ing, 
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ir^,  if  it  be  not  thitt  adininnioii  of  niitiiiuilv  wlmli  Irarls  all 
maiiLind  to  throw  buck  llieir  nulioiial  origin  to  ws  euily  &  period 
as  (Ktssible,— a*id  a  desire,  perhaps,  on  the  pari  of  Moliamnieduiu 
ti)  rtK.-uiicilii  the  chrunolo:;)  of  Per.sia  uilli  ilitir  notions  respecting 
thHt  of  Moms;  and,  huviiigonce  made  Kaiuniurv  the  ouii  or  grund- 
soti  of  Noah,  to  assign  him  a  dale  correbpiiodmi;  with  that  of  the 
patriarch  Imni  wlwse  loins  ihey  derived  him. 

Uui  if,  rejrttiitg  a  ealcnlalion  wliJch  even  the  warmest  supporlera 
of  tlie  Persian  histoiians  rrgard  us,  in  most  intilaiit'cs,  untenable, 
we  compute  the  durniion  of  the  tweiitj  reigns  of  these  two  d^nustics, 
at  an  average  somewliul  exreeding  lliat  to  nhich  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  Bilain,  we  sliall  obtain  a  result  very  httle  diA'ereiit  from  the 
380  years  assigned  by  the  l>c^<t  Grrcian  anihorities  to  that  series  of 
monarchs  whir.h  begint  with  Dtiucos,  and  emled  with  Darius  Co- 
domannus.  Nur  U  litis  the  only  ciiiiicidence.  Seventeen  succes- 
sive kiiigsof  the  Medes  and  Persians  are  reckoned  by  the  Greeks  ; 
and  if,  from  the  Persian  list  uf  tlie  Paistidadian  and  Kaianiau  sove- 
reigm,  we  strike  oul  Zohauk  and  Afrnsiaib,  (who,  as  iisuqiera  and 
foreigners,  have,  dearly,  im  business  there,)  and  Homai,  who  may 
be  Buepected,  from  the  account  given  of  her  in  the  Shuh  Nameh, 
to  have  merely  acted  us  ngent  dnung  the  minority  of  her  son,  the 
same  immt>er  of  seventct-n  reigns  from  Kaiomnrs  to  Darab  li. 
will  appear  in  Ferdnsi's  Caialtq^ne.  We  shall  thus  obtain  in  the 
great  Kaiomurs  a  wordiy  cnniterpari,  both  in  character  and  renown, 
to  the  Ue'ioces  of  Herudottn;  and' when  we  recollect  that,  while 
dates  are,  of  all  historic  truths,  the  most  easily  forgo! ten,  the  number 
of  king!  in  the  regal  table  is.  of  all  others,  the  lea.st  liable  to  fahn- 
ious  perversion,— we  may  readily  allow  that  this  imperfeet  outline 
of  the  times  anterior  to  J^lexander  may  have  de^cendrd  uninjured 
to  iIkik  ill  which  Ferdu^i  tlouri.->hed,  and  that  the  Giecian  and 
Otienlal  historians  do  really  concur  in  one  cireumstauce  which  their 
resfiective  champions  have,  hitherto,  very  little  cou^'idered. 

We  are  aware  that  this  doctrine  ot  ilie  compnra'liveiy  recent 
date  to  which  the  history  of  Persia  ascends  (thpiugh  in  substance 
supported  by  the  auibority  of  Newton)  has  been  comhaied  by 
very  plausible  argiimems.  It  h:i8  b«en  urged  by  one  whose  works 
we  never  rend  without  delight,  and  seldom  without  ac<]uiesccnce, 
tliat  it  would  be  ■ 

*  unaccountably  st"ange,  that,  although  Ahrahatn  liad  found  a  regular 
noiiarchy  in  Kiyjit;  nlthough  ihe  kingdom  of  Vemrn  had  just  preien- 

!  tion«  to  very  his'i  Hi<'i(|i>i'y  ;  although  the  Chinese,  in  the  hvellih  cen- 
tury (lefiTC  <.ur  em,  had  miiiJe  apprtiacbes,  at  least,  to  the  prfsent  foria 
ef  their  eMennivc  dominion  ;  and  .although  we  can  hsrJIy  supjiosc  the 
Ar»t  Indian  monurcli  to  have  reigned  less  ibun  three  thousand  years  ago, — 

Lye(  Penia,  the  most  delightful,  the  nibst  compact,  the  must  desirable 
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country  of  them  all,  should  have  remained  for  so  manj  ages  unsettled 
and  disunited.'* 

And  the  astronomical  calculations  of  the  learned   Bailly,  which 
fix  the  first  institution  of  the  Neuruz  to  the  year  A.  C.  3<i0(),t 
would  seem  to  ascribe  at  least  an  equal  antiquity  to  Jeaisheed, 
by   whom,    if  we    believe    the    Persians,    that  compntaiiou  of 
time  was  introduced  into  their  country.     But  to  the  observation  of 
Sir   William  Jones  we  would  reply,  that  our  hypotliesis   by  no 
means  involves,  as  a  necessary  conclusion,  tha*  Perbia  or  Media  was 
ancivilized  till  the  reign  of  Dei'oces, — far  less  that  the  name  of  king 
or  of  a  regular  government  was  unknown  in  Iran  till  he  ascended 
the  throne.     It  is  extremely  possible  that  the  account  of  Uiose  poli- 
tical changes  which  he  etTected,  may  be  exaggerated  both  by  He- 
rodotus and  Ferdusi,  and  that  the  whole  of  liis  exploits  was  eoofined 
to  the  union  of  the  discordant  tribes  who  inhabited   Media  and 
llyrcania,    and    the    consequent   reduction   of  Persia.      Assyria 
(which  both  Sir  William  Jones  and  Sir  J.  Malcolm  include  in  Iran:) 
we  know  had  kings  from  the  very  earliest  ages^  and  it  is  probable 
that  all  these  countries  might  have  never  Tost,  from  the  time  of 
.Noah,  that  degree  of  civilization  which  the  Asiatics  have  iiev^  very 
greatly   exceeded  or   fallen    short    of.     But  this   by    no    means 
makes  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  they  were,  united  under  a  single 
despot.     We  have  uo  good  reason  to   believe  that  the  kings  of 
India  who  reigned   'MOO  years  ago  were  masters  of  the  whol« 
peninsula;  and  there  is  room'wiUiin  the  spacious  bounds  of  Iran 
for  four  or  five  kingdoms  as  large  as  either  Yemen  or  £g3'pt,  <iud 
which  would  not  thrive  at  all  the  worse  in  the  arts  of  war  or  peace 
for  being  thus  what  Sir  William  Jones  would  call '  disunited.'  But 
of  that  mighty  empire  into  >\hich  these  separate  governments  were 
eventually  melted  down,  we  have  no  rigirt  whatever,  from  any  ab- 
stract probability,  to  fix  the  commencement  at  an  earlier  period 
than  that  assigned  by  Herodotus ;  nor  have  we  any  greater  cau5ie  for 
wondering  that  such  an  union  was  not  effected  sooner,  than  an 
Asiatic  would  have  for  expressing  his  astonisinnent  that  the  several 
kingdoms  of  continental  Europe  have  not  long  since  coalesced  ia 
one  unwieldy  sovereimUy.     And  tliat  this  compulsory  union  did  not 
take  place  in  Iran  till  a  period  comparatively  recent,  we  can  hardly 
require  a  stronger  proof  than  the  want  in  ancient  writers  of  any 
common  name  for  the  countries  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Indus, 
Sir  John  Malcolm  is  mistaken  when  he  supposes  that,  either  in  the 
Scriptures  or  the  early  Grecian  authors,  the  name  of  Persia  is  in 
any  case  applied  to  the  whole  extent  of  that  country  which  is  so 
lied  by  modern  Europeans.     By  .Daniel  and  Ezra,  Pars  or  Per^iia 

*  Sir  W.  Jones's  Sixth  Discourse  before  the  Asiatic  Society. 
tBaili^',  Hist.derAbtroiiuroie,  p.  13«. 
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ia  only  used  in  contradistinction  to  Madai,  or  Media;  and,  by  the 
Greeks,  the  several  diatricls  of  Carainanla,  Media,  Parlhiu,  Persia, 
HusJanti,  are  never  deacn  bed  as  subdivisions  of  one  great  region,  but 
BS  distinct  and  adjoining  imtionD,  of  wlni^li  some  had,  at  diSereiit 
tinier,  achieved  ttie  conquest  of  ilieir  neighbours.  Iran,  or  Eeraii, — 
under  which  general  name  these  countric!^  are,  bv  tlie  modern  inlia- 
bibinls  of  the  East,  comprized, — if  not  a  nanif:  expressive  of  poli- 
tical uni-m.  In  Pehlivi  it  means  the  Land  of  llelievi-rs,  and  denoted 
•^ilb  the  followers  of  Zotoaster  tliat  general  agreegient  in  religion 
Mhich  we,  in  onrown  case,  expre-s  by  the  term  ol  '  CInistendom.'* 
ij^ut,  for  this  very  reason,  its  linage  cannot  be  more  ancient  tliau 
<he  Pi'ophet  to  »bose  tenets  it  refers ;  and  tlie  fuct  that  this 
asme  does  not  occur  in  any  of  the  writers  of  Grecian  antiquity, 

Sould  induce  us  to  believe  that  it  was  of  stiil  more  recent  tntro- 
Uction. 

■  To  that  objeeiioD  which  anses  from  the  calculation  of  Bailly, 
■«Ve  should  lind  it,  perhaps,  moie  ilitiicult  to  make  a  reply  were  It 
AOt  a  circiimxtaiice  of  ordiiiury  occurrence  in  tatjiijoui  and  legea- 
jlary  history,  to  ascribe  to  its  heroes  actions  and  charac  tens  tics 
drawn  from  the  mythology  of  foreign  countries,  and  of  ages  the 
inoat  distant  from  those  in  w  hich  they  wer>  tJn  nihejves  supposed  to 
''<lwve  flourished.  Thepraitice  of  the  <Jreek.s  is  v>ell  known,  which 
tdecorated  Hercules  with  all  the  adventures  of  all  Ilie  foreign  gods 
Wld  heroes  which  fell  in  their  way.  Much  of  the  fabuloua exag^e- 
ipuiati  whirti  distniguikhes  our  British  Arthur  is  derived  from  the 
'  Arthur  uf  the  middle  ages  bcuig  confounded  witli  a  far  more  ancient 
'inytbo logical  personage,  the  proprietor  of  the  Kag^nii  nj  ArctiiTUs 
JBid  the  fuirp  in  the  coiislelluti->n  Lyra.  With  the  heathen  ni>tbo- 
logists,  the  circumstances  and  Hjgnitv  of  Noah's  flood  may  seem  to 
luve  been  applied  to  a  local  iiiumlution  which,  in  the  days  of  Deii- 
valion,  rav:i>>ed  Thessuly ;  and  Fronietlieus,  hiin->elf  the  ^ow  of 
Japheth,  has  been  trunsfi>riiied  into  the  maker  of  mankind.  Nor 
Cati  we  wonder,  when  we  consider  the  very  defective  knowledge  of 
iilheir  ancestors  which  the  Pursians  appear  to  have  retained,  that,  such 
*lraditiona  as  the  Magi  possessed  respecting  Adam  and  Noah  should, 
•in  common  with  the  neighbouring  superstitions  of  Bacchus  and 
ifiama,  have  been  applied  by  them  to  tlie  first  person  uhoijc  name 
■^jifipeared  in  their  history;  or  that,  ihnugh  JeiUKhced  might  have 
N^nc  little  more  than  reform  the  details  of  tliuir  calendar,  they 
.^ould  ascribe  to  him  the  far  more  ancient  inventions  of  the  Neu- 
•tet,  the  cycle  of    I44()  years,  and  the  division  of  his  subjects  into 


•  S*e  Vol.  i.  f).  i&8,  of  Sii  J.  Mateuliu'i  Hiiiory,  f..r  a  'i 
atu  cm  tliii  njbjecL — To  Ili«  teiliuiuny  then  died  of  Itloulluli 
SHrkolile  rurrci{Ki<i'k'nce  bet»»a  the  Pehlivt  word  iLet.faill; 
ik>i  iifliily  Ret  wirh  ihe  di^oDnHi.  Ti>  llic  saiat  mjuiu  wi 
irt,  and  (perhapt)  I  lie  LuHa  Vcrc^r. 
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tribes  or  professions.  *^rhere  i%  indeed,  in  all  rude  nafions,  and 
amon^  the  vulgar  of  every  age  and  country,  a  sort  of  unwillingness 
to  confess  their  want  of  information,  which  induces  tbem  to 
ascribe  pretty  much  at  random,  whatever  ancient  customs  prevail 
among  them,  and  whatever  fragments  of  antiquity  are  found  in  their 
fields  or  cities,  to  those  names  in  historv  with  which  thev  themselves 
are  best  acquainted.  To  Solomon  every  unclaimed  act  of  maeniti- 
cence  or  ^isilDm  is  ascribed  by  the  modern  Arnbs;  and  to  Jem- 
sheed,  the  Sobmon  of  the  (luebres,  the  establishment  of  these 
ancient  customs  would  be  attributed  without  any  very  scrupuloun 
examination  into^lho  asreenient  of  dates  and  circumstances.  The 
calcnhition,  then,  of  Baiily,  though  it  will  establish  the  fact  that  the 
nation  by  whom  the  Neuniz  was  originally  adopted,  were,  at  the 
early  period  mentioned  by  him,  in  a  state  of  considerable  advancQ- 
menl  in  astronomical  knowledge,  will  not  prove  either  that  JenN 
^eed  was  then  alive,  or  even  that  it  was  the  Persians  themselves  by 
whom  this  cycle  was  invented.  And  whatever  may  be  thought  df 
the  latter  suppolsitiou,  the  probability  of  the  former  is  by  far  too 
alight  to  be  set  in  opposition  to  the  strong  resemblance  which  hai 
been  remarked  between  the  characters  of  Kaiomurs  and  Deioces, 
and  the  coincidence  hi  the  number  of  reigns  which,  according  to 
both  Greeks  and  Persians,  intervened  between  the  foundation  of 
the  monarchy  and  its  destruction  by  the  king  of  Macedon. 

Those,  however,  who  are  still  discontented  with  the  period  which 
we  assign  to  Persian  history  or  tradition,  may  seek,  if  they  pkase, 
some  traces  of  those  times  which  preceded  Deioces,  in  the  mysti- 
cal treatise  of  Mohsin  Fani ;  and  (whenever  they  shaH  be  disco^ 
tered)  in  the  Zend  and  Pehlivi  manuscripts  from  which  he  pitv 
fes^es  to  have  derived  his  information.  For  ourselves,  we  have 
already,  perhaps,  detained  the  reader  too  long  in  this  region  of  pal- 
pable obscurity,  nor  should  we  have  so  severely  taxed  his  patience, 
if  it  had  not  been  of  considerable  importance  to  the  whole  S}'8tem 
of  sacred  and  profane  chronology  to  bring  finally  to  the  test  the 
Comparative  merits  of  the  eastern  and  western  historians.  We  shall 
not,  we  trust,  in  future,  hear  it  gravely  maintained,  that  the  scholars 
of  Europe  have,  in  their  notions  of  eastern  history,  been  misled 
for  SOOO  years  by  Grecian  egotism  and  Jewish  ignorance, — ^thrft 
the  great  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  greater  Cyrus,  were  themselves 
no  more  than  lieutenants  to  king  Lohrasp, — that  Xerxes  was  thfe 
petty  governor  of  a  province  in  Asia  Minor, — that  *  Sardanapalus 
'Was  an  hereditary  nabob  of  Nineveh,  who  lost  his  life  in  inain- 
taintng  his  government  for  the  family  of  Cyrus,  against  Darius, 
•on  of  Hystaspes,' — and  that  this  last  sovereign,  aiid  not  the  Asty- 
ages  of  Herodotus,  was  the  patron  and  protector  of  Daniel.  Of 
all  these  dreams,  it  is  our  duty  to  observe,  Sir  John  Malcolm's 

work 
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work  b  bluineless ;  but  (be  eminent  names  by  whicb  some  of  them 
bave  beeu  supported,  ure  6ikf)icieiit  tu  buve  made  it  viurtb  our  while 
k>  expoGi;  tbe  sandy  faundatiuu  on  wbich  tbey  are  supported. 
.  From  the  acteuion  of  illexaniler  to  tbe  restoration  of  the  Per- 
siau  moimrcby  by  Arlaxerxeii  the  Second,  is  a  perrecl  blnnk  in  tlie 
irorlu)  of  Fcrijnsianil  bis  lalluwera  ;  snduf  tbe  Partbiaiis,  who  cou- 
tinned  during  ibat  long  inleiMil  to  be  the  ruling  tribe  of  Iran,  a 
few  scattered  names  are  all  which  appear  to  be  remembered. 
That  warbke  race  bas  been,  by  Irergusoii  and  ulbers,  lery  rashly 
mainlaiited  to  have  been  a  horde  of  Tartar  invaders,  who,  in  the 
lEigH  of  Autiochus  I'heus,  emerged  from  their  dcHerts  on  the 
casterii  frontiers  of  the  enipire.  'i'liis  fancy — \vhich  oierely  rested 
«D  some  obscure  expressions  of  Justin  and  Diun  Cassius,  two 
writers  so  miserably  rredulims,  that  their  most  positive  testimony 
(HI  such  subjects  Is  nut  win  lb  considering — is  very  properly  dia- 
cardtd  by  Sir  John  Mulohn.  Hcis  himself,  however,  mistaken 
m  supposing  that  tin:  Purltiiuns  originated  in  Curdistun.— (p.  ^■i3.) 
t—A  more  accnraic  iiiteiitiun  to  Vihut  Strabo  says  in  his  hfteenlb 
I  book  will  flfiew  that  be  only  gives  ihe  name  of  Partliiana  to  tbe 
Ciuducbi  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  Scotch  and  Welch  aro 
fcgr  foivi^^s  often  called  English,  after  the  ruling  nation;  and 
(hat  he  places  Pnrtliia  and  the  Partbiaiis  properly  so  called,  iu  the 
Wuae  situation  in  nbich  Herodotus  placed  them  many  hundred 
jKars  before — between  Hyrcania,  Aria,  and  Qactria,  in  tlie  eastern 
partof  Khorassan. 

L  Nor  is  that  opinion  much  better  founded  which  Sir  J.  Malcolm 
but  adopted  from  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  that  the  religious  opinions  of 
this  people  were  different  from  titose  of  the  provinces  which  they 
Wbdued.  Their  reverence  for  the  planets  was  by  no  means  incon- 
VUent  with  the  woriihip  of  lire  as  a  symbol  of  the  Supreme  Being; 
MkI  the  custom  of  representing  these  heavenly  bodies  by  figures  cor- 
ll^pondutg  with  those  of  the  Grecian  mytholc^v,  was  an  abuic 
ipila  whidi  even  the  Knianian  dynasty  had  been  seriously  inferted 
j|iiice  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  It  was,  tlien,  neither 
ftireigii  extraction  nor  heretical  principles  which  robbed  the  Araa- 
fidte  of  fame  among  their  own  countrymen  ; — nor  can  we  better 
Mpooutit  for  their  faring  worse  than  ttieir  predecessors,  than  by  sup- 
fQsiii;;  Milh  Sir  J.  Malcolm  on  the  authority  of  natiie  tradition, 
ijfai  lite  .MX)  year«  which  intervene  between  Alexander  and  Ar- 
Hxetxes  Babigan.  were  a  time  of  anarchy  and  misfortunes ;  that  tlie 
9lltiuu  was  very  slovtly  recovering  from  the  ruin  in  which  the  Mace- 
donian conqucbt  had  left  her,  aiul  eonsuquently  little  disposed  or 
VwUed  to  hand  down  tlie  achievements  of  her  kings  to  postarity ; — 
tffd  tliat  tbe  Parthian  empire,  though  occasimially  formidable  and 
'■nited  against  it«  forei|{ii  t^nomies,  wa*,  at  home,  and  tn  t)i<-  geiit- 
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spirit  of  its  government,  sufficiently  divided  and  miserable.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  so  long  a  continuance  of  anarcliy  was  little 
more  favourable  to  the  ti  ansinissiou  of  ancient  than  the  collection 
of  contemporary  history;  and  it  is  to  this  long  sleep  of  Persian  lite- 
rature at  least  as  much  as  to  the  subsequent  violence  of  the  Ma- 
bommedans,  that  we  are  inclined  to  ascribe  the  defective  state  of 
the  early  annals  of  the  country. 

The  accession  of  Artaxerxes  Babigan  was  a  period  of  general 
restoration,  and  of  a  professed  and  ostentatious  return-  to  ancient 
principles;  and  in  the  brilliant  reigns  which  succeeded,  the  empire 
received  the  utmost  degree  of  civilization  and  improvemenl  of 
which  it  has  ever  been,  apparently,  susceptible.  Accordingly, 
there  is  no  part  of  Persian  history  with  which  we  are  better  ac- 
quainted dian  the  reigns  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  some  poetical  ornaments  of  small  importance, 
the  Shah  poor,  Hoormuz,  Baharam  and  Khoosrou  of  the  mitive 
writers,  differ  very  little  in  their  characters  or  exploits  from  the 
Sapor,  Hormisdas,  Varanes  and  Cosrhoes  of  the  Greeks. — Itar 
one  respect,  indeed,  the  Persian  accounts  of  this  period  are  ex- 
tremely valuable,  inasmuch  as  they  alone  supply  the  picture  of 
that  rapid  decline,  which,  beginning  witli  the  voluptuous  and  op- 
pressive, tliough  splendid  reign  of  the  last-named  monarch,  pre- 
pared the  way  in  Persia,  as  in  Spain,  for  the  success  of  the  Arabian 
scimitar;  and  which. sufficiently  accounts,  without  a  miracle,  for 
the  fall  of  Jezdejird,  the  Roderick  of  the  East,  and  the  extension 
of  the  Koran  and  the  authority  of  the  Caliphs  to  the  banks  of  the 
Oxus  and  Jaxartes.  The  empire,  however,  thus  formed,  was  not 
likely  to  be  of  long  duration.  When  the  first  fervour  of  religious 
zeal  had  subsided  which  adorned  the  Vicars  of  God  with  a  dignity 
little  less  than  divine,  their  governors,  and  the  colonies  which  they 
sent  out  to  3eistan,  Khorassan,  and  Herat,  paid  litde  attention  to 
the  mandates  of  a  sovereign  resident  in  Syria  or  in  Egypt ;  and 
the  conquered  nation  itself,  though  with  the  laws  it  had  assumed 
the  fuith  of  the  conquerors,  began  to  feel  itself  too  strong  to 
respect  its  masters  any  longer.  It  is  from  this  time,  appa- 
rently, that  we  are  to  trace  the  commencement  of  that  misera- 
ble series  of  revolutions  in  Persia,  whereby  the  crown  l>ecooies 
the  prize  of  any  adventurer  who  can  gain  it,  and  which,  by  ope- 
rating as  a  per|>etual  premium  for  violence  and  bloodsh^,  has 
done  more  than  even  Mahommcdanism  itself  to  keep  back  the 
spirit  of  improvement  to  which  the  natural  genius  of  the  Persians, 
more  than  most  other  nations,  inclines  them.     . 

Yacoub-ben-Leis,  the  son  of  a  pewter*  r  in  Seistan,  a  robber 
first,  and  afterwards  a  captain  of  condottieri,  was  the  first  of  these 
children  of  fortune  whom  we  meet  witli.    Entrusted  by  Dirheni- 

ebu- 
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ebn-Nasscr,  gopcrnor  of  Scistan,  with  tlie  command  of  ii'is  forces, 
his  first  use  of  this  power  was  to  dellirone  the  clitef  wlio  huH 
bvslowed  it  on  liini,  nhom  he  tent  in  chnins  to  BitgHad  ;  desirinir, 
SB  his  recompeiiHe  for  displacing  a  rebellious  ruler,  the  investiture 
of  his  native  province,  as  servant  and  lieulennDl  to  the  Lord  of  the 
Faiiliful.  To  Seislan  tie  siiccteiled  in  annexing;  otiier  provinces, 
and  died  nt  length  the  independent  sovereign  of  by  far  the  greale.il 
part  of  Iran.  He  is  described  n«  a  man  of  winning  nianncra  Hnd 
great  simplicity  of  demeanonr.  His  lent  was  of  no  Getler  materials 
or  sixe  than  that  of  the  meanest  soldier  in  his  army,  and  ho 
boasted,  in  answer  to  the  threats  of  the  Caliph  »iitn-amed-uU 
^llah,  ihat  a  sovereign  who,  like  himself,  was  contenlid  willi 
bread  and  6nions,  had  nothing  to  fear  froni  fortune.  His  family 
sate  on  the  throne  of  Persia  for  tliree  generations.  'ITie  empire 
was,  after  their  downfall,  divided  bet*veen  the  Samanee,  and  ih« 
Dileinee,  who  are  chiefly  re>narkable  ns  po irons  of  learning  and 
poetry.  We  cannot  very  highly  praise  the  concetto  which  Sir  J. 
Irlalcolni  has  given  ns,  as  a  specimen  of  the  favonred  bard  Hudiki; 
hut,  whatever  may  have  been  the  taste  of  King  Nazr  the  son  of 
I  Ahmed,  his  liberality  at  leust  is  undoubted,  whose  poet  laureate 
I  made  his  pilgrimnges  to  his  master's  fields  of  battle,  attended  by 
SOO  slaves,  and  with  a  travelling  eiinipage  of  400  camels.  But 
,  the  glory  of  tlicse  kings  was  completely  eclipsed  by  the  success  and 
■_  fplendoiir  (ff  Mahmood  of  Ghisni,  who,  having  first  distinguished 
ktmself  during  the  life-time  of  his  father  the  sovereign  of  Herat, 
I  1^  his  (ravage  zeal  in  the  invasion  of  India,  became,  on  his  acces- 
I  iitni  to  the  crown,  the  avowed  chan:ipion  of  the  CulipliBle  and  the 
I  ii^hteofthe  Church,  ami  easily  obtained  from  those  orientiil  jiojies 
the  investiture  of  all  the  territories  >^hich  he  might  conquer  iu  a 
enne  so  holy,  l^e  fruit  of  his  exertions  was  a  kingdom  only 
bounded  by  Ihe  Tigris,  the  Ganges,  the  Jaxartes,  and  the  IihllQii 
ocean,  lliis  is  the  king  who  is  well  known  in  Europe  by  that 
popular  tale  which  represents  his  vizier  as  '  pretending  to  a  know* 
tedge  of  the  langnage  of  birds,  and- explaining  the  itberalitv  of  an 
owl,  who,  after  wishing  Mahmoud  a  long  life,  ottered  a  hundred 
milted  Villages  as  a  dowry  to  her  datighler.'  The  hideous  cumage 
'Htiich  distinguished  his  successive  conquests  of  India  hut  too  welt 
f  Minces  ibe  justice  of  this  snrca'iii;  but  this  destroyer  was  not 
<  inrtimit  his  virtues.  He  is  kno<.vn  in  iCasieru  history  ss  the  puiniii 
'  ff  the  tirts;  and  the  beaulifnl  sloiy  uf  the  manner  in  Avluch  tie 
I  |mrtiih«d  the  utiknowri  violator  of  u  jwasant's  wife,  may  carve  to 
Dve  that,  however  he  might  transgress  the  rules  of  justice  in  his 
■n  cBiHuCt,  he  was  not  disposed  (o  tolerate  the  injustice  o)  tho>e 
QiisI  dear  to  him.  Hie  populanh,  indeed,  which  such  rulers  us 
^Jahnnvod  enjoy  is,  in  the  Kast,  u^  Sir  ,).  Mukuliii  sensibly  ob- 
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serves,  to  be  -ascribed  to  otlier  diau  base  pr  veual  maliveSf.— ^ 
Where  the  laws  have  no  force,  tiie  miiititude  areglad  to  ^iid,  in.tlia 
tyranny  of  one,  a  resource  a^aiiibl  the  violeuce  of  uian^v — and 
thev  Itel  theiiiijelveii  more  secure  aiid  l^as  humiliated  iu  propoiUc^ 
as  their  iiimiediate  oppressors  feci  the  >oke  of  a  powerful  aupenoCt 

The  power  of  Mahiii«^K>d*;»  famil}  cau  scarcely  b^  said  I0.W4 
survivcti  him.  His  sous  made  war  ou  each  otlier^  a  ceiitjur;  of 
anaich}  succeeded ; — and  To^hrul  Beg,  a  Turkish  chief,  established 
ou  tlie  ruiui  of  Persia  what  is  called  the  Seljuckiao  dynasty,  whiick 
itself  soon  mouldered  away  with  its  owo  weight  iuto  a  colledion 
of  independent  governments.  Of  these,  tiie  most  formidable  and 
the  most  singular  was  that  of  the  Sheik-al*Jubbul,  (Ljord  of  the 
Mountainou!»  Country,)  .well  known  to  Europeaus  as  that  terribia 
*  Old  Man  of  the  Mountains,'  whose  folldwei^  in  Syria  murder^ 
tlie  Marquis  Conrude,  and  endangered  the  life  of  our  own  king 
Edward  Longshank. 

Of  thi.<i  sect  and  its  sovereigns,  who,  from  the  centre  of  Peiaia^ 
exercised  a  secret  but  eftcctual  authority  over  the  distant  frateif 
nities  of  Mount  Lebanon,*  Sir  J.  Malcolm  gives  an  interesting 
account.  Hussun  Subah,  their  founder,  from  whom  thej  derived 
the  name  of  IJussuiiee,  corrupted  by  tlie  Cnisaders  into  .^fs- 
satsiN,  was  origii.ally  a  petty  otKcer  of  the  Seljuckian  king  A(p 
Arselau.  Compelled  by  the  enmity  of  the  graud  vi^er  to  fly  tbo 
€010*1,  he  found  an  asylum  with  an  ohscure  race  of  sectaries 
who  dissented  from  the  usual  creed  of  Mahommedans  in  a  qucstkai 
as  to  the  pedigree  of  the  seventh  Imaum.  llieir  tenets  he  em- 
braced with  considerable  ardour,  but,  not  contented  with  ihenif 
b& added  several  others  to  that  creed  which  he  tatight,  approacb* 
iiig  to  those  of  the  SooflPees,  or  philosophical  theists  of  the  East; 
and,  in  some  respects,  to  those  of  the  Mystics  and  Qnietists  of 
Europe.  The  inspiiation  of  the  Koran  he  admitted,  but  main- 
tained, that  it  was  not  the  outward  letter  but  a  certain  internal 
sense  which  was  to  be  profitably  received  and  obeyed  by  the  failfa- 
ful.  On  the  same  principle  he  rejected  all  the  tisual  modes  of 
worship,  as  carnal  forms  which  might  disturb,  though  they  could 
never  aid  that  seci'et  and  fervent  adoration  which  the  soul  alone 
could  acceptably  oiler  to  its  Creator.  But  the  principal  tenel 
which  he  inculcated,  was  that,  all  outward  actions  being  them- 
selves indifferent  to  the  pure  and  uncontaminated  soul,  the  only 
proper  judge  of  tlieir  merits  or  demerits  was  such  an  inspired 
teacher  as  Inniself,  whose  commands  or  prohibitions  infallibly  pn>- 
■  ■■'■'         ■         ■  ■  ■      ■        ....  ,  „ 

*  We  learn  iliis  t:om  Jacobus  du  Vitriaco.  HUtur.  Hicrot.  §.  xiv.  Primus  aatcm  et 
samraus  infaukta*  relij^iunU  corimi  Abbas,  et  locus  uiide  principium  habaerunt,  et  a  qu« 
dyriain  vcncrunt  in  pitttibus  ot  oricntalibus  valde  reraotis  versus  cMtatem  Baidacenseai 
•t  partes  Persidis  proviucias. — H. 

ceeded 
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Ceeded  from  the  fountain  nf  tniih  and  goodness.  It  was  this  doc- 
trine whidi  made  biit  sect  the  pest  and  terror  of  Micieiy,  since,  lor  the 
Ntereilof  ihe'Batteiieeah,'  or 'Hidden  BrotherLood,'  all  crimes  be- 
came merilorions;  and  since  ihe  persecution  which  they  experienced 
from  the  Mahommedan  sovereigns,  by  stiniidating  the  Prophet  to 
fclf-defence  and  vengeance,  etfectiiall  v  called  into  actiun  what  might 
nse  have  continued,  as  in  the  case  of  the  SooSees,  a  mert;  specu- 
lative absurdity. — The  first  who  ftll  a  sacrilice  to  this  horrible  faith 
4rftsNizam-ul-Mulk,thegtand  vizier  who  hadformerlyoffendedHus- 

Ein  the  liiue  of  his  obscurity.  In  the  next  instance  a  display  of  his 
ver  nas  siitlicient  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  and  the  life  ofSnltaD 
■jar  who  marched  against  this  new  religion  was  spared, — though 
^'dagger  thrust  into  the  earth  close  to  his  bedside,  by  an  uTikno\vn 
fcvnd,  admonished  him  to  withdraw  his  army  from  the  impious 
^nrfsre.  By  degrees  these  sanguinary  metliods  of  resistance  of 
conquest  became  more  frequent  and  atrocious.  Two  caliphs  were 
■Tur^ered  at  Bagdad ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  sect  of  Hussun  were 
fbe  cause  of  still  more  mischiefs  than  they  actually  perpetrated, 
iild  that  innumerable  acts  of  private  revenge  would  be  ventured  on, 
#htle  all  who  thus  perished  were  placed  to  the  account  of  the 
'^Jatteneeah.'  Like  the  Jesuits  of  a  later  age,  the  missionaries 
af  this  brotherhood  are  asserted  by  Jacobus  de  Vtlriaco  to  hav« 
Unversed,  in  his  time,  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  assuming  with 
J0  much  art  the  manners  of  different  nations,  and  the  characters  of 
Afferent  professions,  as  merchants,  monks,  priests,  '  et  infinitjs 
■liis  modis  sese  occultanles,  quod  vix  atiquiq.  in  universo  niundo 
atleo  cautus  est  qui  sibi  possit  ab  eorum  insidiis  cavere.'  Tlie  stor; 
hn  been  often  told,  how  Hussun,  in  the  presence  of  a  Persian 
itivoj,  commanded  two  of  bis  guards  to  commit  suicide,  and  was 
lumedifllely  obeyed ;    and  it  is  likely,  that  (hey  who  did  not  suure 

rt  own  lives  in  his  service,  would  not  be  lenient  to  others.    Vet, 
the   means  whereby  this  strange  man  acquired  «uch  an    as- 
cdMancy,  we  are  little  able  to  judge.     The  tale  of  his  lictilious 

trat^K  is  rejected  by  Sir  J.  Malcolm  as  fabulous  ;  and,  in  fact. 
Contrary  to  the  practice  of  himself  and  hia  followers,  who  were 
singularly  abstinent  in  every  thing  but  the  blood  of  their  fellovr 
tMEHures.  Like  the  other  Sooffees,  they  were  not  originally  in- 
merant;  and  the  brothertiood  of  Mount  Lebanon  had  actually 
ilfiered  to  embrace  the  faith  of  the  Crusaders,  when  the  murder  of 
tbeir  envoy  by  a  Templar,  Walter  de  MaismI, — whom  William  of 
Tyre  (L.  sx.  ^.  3^.)  describes  as  '  a  wicked  and  one-eyed  man, 
whose  breath  was  in  hisnostrils,'— rendered  them  forever  the  fiercest 
toemies  of  the  Christian  name.  The  prophetic  and  sovereign  au- 
tborily  of  Hussuu  Subah  continued  to  his  descendants  of  the  third 
■eneratiou.  A  descendant  of  Ishmael,  whom  the  Husatmees  con- 
'    VOL.  XV.  NO.  XXIX.  s  sidered 
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Mdered  as  the  lawful  IdnauD,  was  then  elevated  to  die  throbe;  of 
whom  the  fifth  in  descent,  Kaher  Shah,  fell^  after  a  weak  and  in- 
effectual struggle,  lupder  the  power  of  Hoolakoo  Khan,  the  mnd- 
4on  of  Chengiz ;  wno,  while  his  brotliers  lad  on  their  Moguls  into 
Europe  and  China,  overran,  in  a  single  campaign,  at  the  bead  of 
1^0,000  cavalry,  ail  Persia,   Mesopotamia^  and  Svria. 

The  Moguls  ruled  Persia  something  more  than  a  ceotary. 
ring  this  time  they  were  for  the  most  part  in  so  close  an  alliance 
with  the  Christians  against  their  common  enemy,  the  Soldans  oi 
Egypt  and  Syria,  diat  many  of  them  were  suspected  of  having 
pnvately  received  baptism,  and  to  this  source  many  of  the  wild 
HJes  of  Prester  John  may  be  with  great  probability  referred.  One 
pf  these  monarchs.  Key  Katou,  is  also  remarkable  in  history  as 
the  first  who  introduced  a  paper  currency  into  his  dominions, — a 
measure  which  had  been  already  tried  by  the  Mogul  monarchs  of 
China,  but  was  hitherto  as  little  known  in  Persia  as  in  £tm>pe. 
It  completely  failed  in  bodi  instances. 

The  last  of  the  descendants  of  Chengiz  Khan  gave  way  to  the 
younger  fortunes  of  Timonr,  or  Tamerlane.  The  history  of  diis 
warlike  barbarian,  who,  after  founding  an  empire  more  extensive 
than  the  life  of  any  other  man  has  sufficed  to  traverse,  was  ar- 
rested, like  a  tyrant  of  later  day»,  in  his  schemes  of  universal  lAh 
IFereignty  by  the  rigours  of  a  premature  winter,  which  prevented  his 
toarch  to  China,*  is  sufficiently  known  to  most  of  our  readers. 
But 

^  The  description  of  tInVerent  in  Jbn  Arabshaii,  which  Sir  J.  Malcolm  lias  given, 
tfmoft  naturally  slides  into  poetry. 

£mirs  and  Khans  in  long  array 
To  Timur's  council  bent  their  «ray : 
The  loi^Iy  Tartar  vaunting  liigh. 
The  Persian  with  dejected  eye, 
The  vassal  Huss,  and,  lured  from  far, 
'llie  German's  uiercenary  war, — 
But  one  there  caine,  uucall'd  and  la&t. 
The  Spirit  of  the  wintry  blast ! — 
Ho  heard,  ns  wrapt  in  miat  he  fitood, 
llie  purpos'd  track  of  spoi4  and  blood  ;   • 
He  raark'd*  unraov'd  by  mortal  woe^ 
That  old  roan's  eye  of  swarthy  glow, 
lliat  tameless  soul,  whose  single  pride 
Was  cause  enough  that  millions  died : — 
He  heard,  he  saw,  till  envy  woke, 
And  thus  the  voice  of  thunder  spoke. 
"  And  hop*st  thou  thus,  in  pride  unfurlV!, 
I'u  bear  tliy  banners  through  the  world  ? 
Can  time  nor  space  thy  wrath  defy  ? — 
Oh  king,  thy  ffliow-demon  1 ! 
ServaoU  of  Death,  alike  we  sweep 
The  wasted  earth,  or  shrinking  deep  ^ 
And  on  the  land  and  o'er  the  wave 
Wc  reap  tlia  harvest  of  the  grave.— 

Anil 
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>^iit  it  is  iiDl  Bi  generally  known  that  the  extraordinary  perseverance 
^-Kicb  was  ihe  feature  must  remarltRbly  displayed  in  his  (rliaracler, 
during  a  fifly  years'  contiiiiied  series  of  battles,  was  excited  first  by 
Ml  Hicideut  almost  similar  to  that  -wiiich  iu  a  better  cause  eocou- 
:tagtA  Robert  Bruce  to  similar  exertions. 

' "  I  once,"  Kuiil  Timour,  "  was  forced  to  lake  shelter  from  my  ene- 
Inies  in  a  ruilie<l  btiildiiig,  where  I  sat  aloni;  many  huurs.  Desiring  to 
divert  my  mind  from  my  liopciuss  condition,  I  fi,\ed  my  observation  on 
»n  ant  that  was  carrying  a  grain  of  eorn  larger  than  it^df  up  a  high 
,watt.  I  numbered  the  eftiirts  it  made  to  accomplish  this  ubject.  The 
^gmin  fell  sixty-nine  times  to  the  gmund  ;  hut  the  insect  jwrsevered, 
,«nd  the  teveniieih  lime  it  reiiebed  the  lop  of  the  wall.  This  sight," 
.^id  Ttinur,  "  gave  me  courage  at  the  moment;  and  I  have  never  for- 
gotten  the  lesson  it  convt-ytd."  ' 

After  the  deatli  of  Timour  his  empire  «'as  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
l]uarrels  oF  his  children  and  grand -children ; — and  Persia,  though 
fortunate  in  the  wise  and  benevolent  reign  of  Shah  Kokh,  was 
.ravaged  bv  the  internal  feuds  of  tlie  Turkomans  '  of  the  Whits 
,';*iid  BUck  Sheep,'  so  called  from  bearing;  the  figure  of  this  animal 
on  their  standards.  The  talents  of  Uzun  Hussim,  the  most 
iiuccessful  of  these  chieftains,  were  unable  to  leave  an  undivided 
jpower  in  the  hands  of  any  one  of  his  descendants ;  and  their 
^^ssensiutis  not  only  accelerated  tjieir  own  ruin,  but  prepared  the 
way  for  a  dynasty  of  a  very  ditl'ereiit  character  from  any  which  bad 
I  (jetgovemed  Persia. 

'Inere  had  resided  for  many  years  at  Ardebtl  a  family  who, 
'^loueh  in  a  private  station,  had  e»_joyed  very  considerable  influence 
by  tJieir  descent  from  MoossJlh,  the  seventh  iniaum,  andby  an 
hereditary  reputation  sf  sanctity.  It  was  one  of  these,  Suffee-u- 
fleen,  who,  whenTiinour  paid  him  a  visit  and  desired  to  know  what 
bvour  he  could  confer  on  him,  obtained  immortal  honour  by  the 
disinterested  and  humane  reijuest  ihal  ihe  conqueror  would  set  at 
liberty  his  wretched  Turkish  captives. 

'  The  conqueror  complied ;  and  the  graiL-ful  tribes,  when  ihey  regained 
Iheir  liberty,  declared  themselves  the  devoted  disciples  of  him  to  whom 
they  owed  it.  Their  children  |iri-scr\eU  sacred  the  obhgation  of  their 
'fiither,  and  the  descendants  of  ilie  captives  of  Timour  became  the  sup- 

Allil  lliicilfil  tlieii  llial  batvi'il  li«, 
And  rii^heit  cmniigi:  tiiii>  la  the  ikici. 
And  (nw  the  maiinien  that  ivmain, 
When  Winiec  Inguri  »  hh  T^OKiliuie  ■ 
Bii[  oil,  lu  walk  oiir  DiUf'i  dpccep, 
Ttwn,  lyronlr  mru  andcopa  with  oie.; 
t  Aad  luni.  tlwugb  far  thjr  irapliiea  sliiiie, 

IIuw  Jeidlier  iin  my  blviis  than  iLioe; 
l<[>r  ctlict  burnt,  nur  bluud  of  tnca. 
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porters  of  the  family  of  Sufiee. — History  does  not  famish  vswhiift 
better  motive  tor  obedience,  or  a  nobler  origin  of  power.' 

Tlie  increasing  fame  of  Juneyd,  (the  great  grandson  of  this  bene- 
Irulent  imautn,)  and  the  crowd  of  disciples  by  which  he  was  always 
attended,  provoked  the  jealousy  of  the  Terkomaiis  of  the  Black 
Sheepi  and  Juneyd  was  banished  from  hia  native  province.  His 
son,  Hydet,  who  6rst  assumed  the  title  of  Sultan,  bad  recourse 
to  arms  to  avenge  his  father ;  and  after  many  reverses,  doiine  whidi 
Hyder  obtained  what  was^  in  the  estimation  of  his  followers, 
the  crown  of  martyrdom,  Sultan  Ismaili  his  third  son,  was  ac- 
knowledged kins  of  Persia.  His  success  was  mainly  attributable 
to  the  seven  lurkiah  tribes  whose  ancestors  Suffee-u-deen  had 
redeemed  from  slavery ;  and  who,  as  the  roost  attached  and  trusty 
followers  of  the  king,  were  distinguished  by  the  privilege  of  wear- 
ing a  red  cap,  and  by  the  name  of  Kuzel-Bash,  or  '  Golden 
Heads,'  which  has  descended  to  their  posterity. 

Though  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle  by  the  cannon  of  the  Turkish 
Stiltan  Selini,  the  reign  of  Ismail,  on  tbe  whole,  was  prosperous. 
His  descendants  sat  on  the  throne  for  more  than  two  hundred  years; 
and  their  family  name  of  Suffee,  corrupted  by  European  writers 
into  Sophy f  was  long  identified  in  the  west  with  the  idea  of  Persian 
royalty  and  magnificence.  The  change,  however,  which  he  in- 
troduced was  not  confined  to^the  erection  of  a  new  family  of 
kings.  The  pious  ancestors  of  Ismail  had  always  cherished  a 
remarkable  veneration  for  Aly,  the  nephew  and  son-in-law  of 
Mahomet,  in  preference  to  Abuhehen,  Omar,  and  Osman,  by 
whom  he  was  excluded  from  the  Caliphate; — and  it  is  from  the 
increase  of  the  Suffavean  power  that  the  establishment  is  to  be  dated 
of  that  great  schism  which  has  divided  the  greater  part  of  Persia 
from  the  faith  of  the  orthodox  or  Sunnite  Mahommedans.  Tibe 
stimulus  of  these  new  opinions,  and  the  religious  zeal  with  which 
they  were  adopted,  appear  to  have  been  beneficial  to  the  national 
character :  and  there  is  no  period  in  modern  times  during  which 
the  kingdom  of  Persia  has  been  more  distinguished,  than  under  the 
authority  of  these  fortunate  saints. 

In  the  reign  of  Tahmasp,  the  son  of  Ismail,  the  first  English 
embassy  was  sent  to  Persia,  by  our  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  thU 
king  was  more  favourably  distinguished  as  the  protector  of  Hoo- 
mayoon,  emperor  of  Hindostan,  whom  he  received,  in  his  exile, 
with  magniticent  hospitality,  and  to  whom  he  furnibh^d  the  most 
prompt  and  efHcacious  siiccours  in  enabling  him  to  regain  his 
throne.  Ismail  and  Mahomed,  two  debauched  and  wicked  princes, 
not  a  little  tarnished  the  sanctity  of  their  race;  but  all  was 
retrieved  Uy  the  magnificence,  good  fortune,  and  superior  holiness 
of  Abbas  the  Great^  the  friend  of  the  two  brothers  Anthony  and 

Robert 
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Robert  Shirley,—  ihe  chaslizer  of  llie  Turks  and  Uzbegs, — ajid  llie 
last  of  all  her  rulers  under  whose  authority  Persia  enjoyed  un- 
mixed prosperity.  Tlie  foreign  exploits  and  domestic  mttuni licence 
of  this  prince  are  familiarlo  Europeans,  His  liberality  to  foreigners 
even  of  a  different  religion — his  public  works  and  vigorous  aHminis- 
tration — were  undoubledly  of  the  grealeel  service  lo  his  cbuntry  ; 
tori  it  is  certainly  possible  that  many  of  thoie  severities  which  to 
the  estimation  of  western  historians  have  branded  his  memory  with 
die  name  of  tyrant,  may  have  been  rendered  necessary  liy  the  mis- 
liile  in  which  Persia  was  thrown  at  his  accession,  and  have  been 
ii^ndered  more  apparent  to  the  foreign  visitants  of  his  court  by 
iftat  invariable  custom  of  the  East,  which  makes  the  savereign  the 
persona]  administrator  of  justice,  and  the  court  of  his  palace  tha 
usual  place  of  execution.  Like  Peter  the  Great,  under  similar 
Circumstances,  Abbas  found  it  necessary  to  begin  his  reform  with 
the  ruin  of  those  bodies  of  armed  inen  on  whom  his  ancestors  had 
chiefly  depended,  but  who  now,  like  thejaniraries  of  Turkey,  a<)^ 
Ote  Muscovite  strcletzi,  were  become  the  enemies  to  all  reform 
and  improvement,  and  the  most  arrogant  conlroulers  of  their  so- 
Wrcign.  In  the-formation  of  a  standing  army,  to  supply  the  place 
of  this  factious  soldiery,  he  appears  to  have  derived  very  consider- 
Ifble  advantage  from  (he  European  tactics  of  Shirley;  but  one  of 

t  expedients  to  which  he  resorted  is  singularly  characteristic  of 
country  in  which  he  lived. 
v.  '  He  formed  a  tribe  of  his  own,  in  opposition  to  ihu'e  of  the  Kuzel- 
^ash  ;  which  he  lityled  S/iah  Setund,  or  "  the  king's  friendn;" and  he  in- 
^tcii  men  of  all  tribes  to  enrol  themselves  in  a  clan,  which  he  con- 
mered  as  devoted  to  his  family,  and  therefore  diiiinguished  by  his 
Mcutiar  favour  and  protection.  Volitnteers  could  not  be  wanting  at 
Mch  a  call  i  and  we  have  one  instance  often  thousand  men  being  ref;is- 
ItnA  by  the  name  of  Shah  Sevuiid  in  one  day.  This  tribe,  which  Iw- 
Ame Temarkable  for  its  attachment  to  theSuflavean  dyna!iiy,«iill  exivtH 
In  Persia,  though  with  diminished  numbers.  It  could  unce  bun&t  of 
Bore  than  a  hundred  thousand  families.' 

'  But  it  was  only  in  his  public  and  official  character  ibat  Abbas 
can  be  praised,— Conslan tine,  Philip  II.  the  Ciur  Peter,  Amu- 
itath,  Herod  himself,  ail  vAm  have  been  most  infamous  for  luina- 
itital  craelly  to  their  offspring,  must  give  place  in  that  hideous 
.Iminence  to  this  saintly  monarch !  who,  while  he  affected  to  pre- 
serve his  hereditary  character  of  devotee,  nmrdered  his  heir,  and 
Jn>ttfined  his  two  remaining  sons  in  ilungeons,  hav.ing  first  deprived 
them  of  sight.  One  of  these,  KhorJa-bunda,  took  a  horrible  ven- 
geance on  his  Oppressor. 

"  '  Shut  out  from  the  light  of  day,  the  Prince  became  ploomy  and  de- 
.jperaie.     He  had  two  children,  of  whom  the  eldest,  Fatimah,  a  lovely 
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girl,  ip^s  a  great  favounte  of  her  grandfiiUlier,  ov^r  whose 'iiifid  ibe  iuiA 
acquired  the  most  astonishing  influence.  Abbas  appeared  miserehle 
when  little  Fatimah  was  not  near  hiro,  and  her  voice  alone  could  soothe 
liim  when  ruffled  by  thos§  violent  passions  to  which  he  every  «lay  be- 
came more  subject.  The  prince  learned,  with  savagje  delight,  how  es* 
sential  his  daughter  had  become  to  the  happiness  of  his  father,  and 
seizing  her,  as  she  one  day  came  to  fondle  upon  his  boaoro,  with  alT 
the  fury  uf  a  maniac,  he  in  an  instant  deprived  her  of  life. — The  rage 
and  det»pair  into  which  Abbas  was  thrown  gave  a  momentary  joy  to  hit 
son,  who,  glutted  with  his  terrible  vengeance,  concluded  the  scene  by 
swallowing  a  dose  of  poison.' — vol.  i.  p.  664. 

This  was  not  the  .only  punishment  which  visited  the  declinii^ 
years  of  Abbas.  His  son  was  no  sooner  lost  than  he  became  the 
object  of  the  incessant  regret  and  tears  of  his  unnatural  fiitlier,.  who 
yainly  sought  for  comfort  in  putting  to  death,  one  after  the  other, 
all  those  sycophants  who  had  poisoned  his  mind  against  a  prince 
who  bid  fair  to  have  been  an  ornament  to  the  throne.  For  Beh- 
bood  Khan,  the  immediate  instrument  of  his  guilt,  he  reserved  a 
more  inhuman  puuisihment : — 

*  He  commanded  that  obsequious  lord  to  bring  hirp  the  head  of  bis 
own  son.  The  devoted  slave  obeyed.  As  he  presented  thte  head  of  the 
jTOUth,  Abbas  demanded,  with  a  smile  of  bitter  scorn,  how  he  felt?-^*'  I 
am  miserable,"  was  the  reply.  "  Vou  should  be  happy,  Beh-bood," 
said  Abbas  ;  ''  for  you  are  ambitious,  and  in  your  feelings  you  are  at 
this  moment  the  equal  of  your  sovereign."  ' 

Tlie  descendants  of  Abbas  had  his  vices  without  his  talents;  they 
were  addicted  to  drunkenness  to  a  degree  astonishing  in  Mahom* 
medan^  and  continually  wavering  between  a  childish  fondness  for 
different  worthless  favourites  and  freaks  of  cruelty  only  paralleled 
in  Europe  by  the  worst  Roman  emperors.  Tliey  were  tolerant, 
however,  to  Christians ;  and  though  the  Persian  character,  under 
auch  masters,  rapidly  lost  what  little  of  inherent  value  and  dignity 
it  had  previously  possessed,  the  country,  on  the  whole,  continued 
prosperous,  and  free  from  internal  dissensions,  till  the  Affghane, 
who,  being  of  the  Sunnite  persuasion,  had  been  severely  o|spressed 
by  the  bigotry  of  their  Sheali  masters,  revolted  from  SuUan  Hus- 
aein,  the  last  of  the  Suifavean  dynasty  who  enjoyed  any  real  power ; 
and,  after  a  long  and  bloody  war,  distinguislied  by  more  than  on 
usual  share  of  the  horrors  incident  to  rebellion,  succeeded  in  placing 
their  leader,  Mahmood,  on  the  throne  of  Ispahan.  But  this  levo- 
kition  was  only  the  beginning  of  sorrows,  ^fhe  internal  dissensions 
of  Persia  were  a  signal  to  her  neighbours  to  invade  her  territory. 
Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  besieged  and  took  Derbund  and  Baku; 
the  Turks  invaded  Curdistan ;  the  citizens  of  Casveen  rose  in 
despair  against  the  savage  avarice  of  their  new  sovereigns ;  and  the 
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Aflfglian  cl)icr,  shut  up  at  leiislti  with  a  small  urmy  in  Ispahan — 
auspicious)  of  nil  around  him,  Aid  conscious  ihat,  1/  his  power  were 
rieBtroved,  he  neither  deserved,  nor  cotilU  hope  for  mercy, — as  liia 
difficulties  increased,  completely  lost  his  reason,  and  displayed  in 
bis  conduct  ihe  desperate  cruelty  and  almost  judicial  blindness  of 
a.ftlnssauiflln,  or  a  Lope  Agiiirro.  Ho  first  invited  the  Persian 
nobles  to  u  splendid  feast.  About  three  hundred  accepted  tljc  invita- 
tion ;  and  the  same  duy  their  bodies  »ere  exposed  in  the  square 
before  the  palace,  tliat  the  inhabitants  might  see  and  iremble. 
One  massacre  alivavs  produces  a  necessity  for  more.  Ilie  AlTglian 
had  never  heard  the  a\iom  of  classical  tyranny — 

NipriOf  Of  irah^a  x7aii'a)v  Tai^af  x-HTxKtiirti. 
but  be  had  the  same  fears  lest  the  children  of  the  dead  should 
avenge  their  paVenli^,  and  the  schools  were  ransacked  for  two  huii- 
dretl  iijuucents  of  the  first  families  in  Persia,  who  were  butchered 
Ibe  next  day  in  a  field  adjoining  the  city.  His  Persian  guards,  who 
had  for  hia  service  deserted  that  of  their  legitimate  king,  next  fell 
under  suspicion.  A  dinner  was  prepared  for  (hem  in  one  of  the 
courts  of  the  palace,  and,  when  Uiey  were  seated,  the  Afl'ghaut 
rushed  ill  armed.  Three  ihousund  llius  fell  in  one  hour;  a  ge- 
neral slaughter  of  Uie  peaceable  citigcns  followed;  and,  after 
fifteen  days,  far  sn  long  the  scene  of  blood  continued,  Ispahan  was 
left  vyiihgut  inhabitants. — This  could  not  endure  long. — Mab- 
mood  became  tlio  object  of  fear  and  hatred  to  his  own  AflTghans. 
As  his  reason  gradually  gave  uay,  tie  vainly  sought  to  appeass 
Jtesven  by  penance  and  prayer.  H  e  retired  for  fifleen  days  into  a 
dsrk  vault,  receiving  scarcely  any  sustenance,  and  passing  his  liino, 
fccordiog  to  a  superstition  not  uncommon  with  his  countrymen, 
jn  the  unceasing  repetition  of  Alhih !  AILh !  But  he  came  out 
^ot  his  den  still  worse  tlian  he  went  in : — a  false  re^n  tluit 

.'  Suffee  Miir/ii,  the  Mdest  son  of  Shall  Hussein,  had  escaped  from 
iJUpafaan,  carried  his  terror  to  its  utmost  height,  and  with  his  own 

I  ,jjbaiid>,  assisted  by  a  few  of  his  contidential  servants,  he  niur<lered 
thirty  pine  children  and  youths  of  tlie  SuQavean  family  who  w«iu 
MUU  in  his  power.     Yet  then,  when  two  of  the  youngest  princes 

,  ^ed  to  llie  arms  of  their  unfortunate  fattier,  the  captive  Sultan 
(Hussein,  who  received  on  hia  own  arm  u  stab  intended  for  his  sou, 

.  gKC  arc  told  that  the  Affghan  tyrant  relented  on  seeing  llic  blood  of 
4l»t  kiug  whom  he  had  sworn  to  treat  as  a  father,  and  that  the  lifie 
wf  llieyc  only  was  spared.  But  this  was  the  last  act  of  tyranny  or 
^ercyiuhis  power:  his  disorder  increased, — he  tore  bis  ounfiesh 

'  ^tad  ate  it, — Ashifift,  his  cousin  and  one  of  hia  generals,  v^as  named 

,  ito  succeed  him,  and  Mahinood  eilliev  died  of  hia  disorder,  or,  ac- 
<ording  to  other  account'',  his  wretched  life  wa»  shuiteiKd  by  order 
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of  the  new  sultan,  or,  more  honrikjv  aUU,  by  hkoamimbtlMflr^iiow 
grown  weary  of  attending  on  him. 

Ashi  affy  who  succeeded,  was,  for  an  A%haiiy  not  inhumaii,  and 
IP  policy  he  was  far  superior  to  this  wretched  maniac.  Wilh  sin- 
gular address  he  persuaded  the  Turkish  invading  army,  ^ho  .had 
already  suffered  considerable  loss  before  the  walls  of  Tabreez,  Cbit 
)t  was  impious  to  make  war  against  an  orthodox  prince,  i^bo,  like 
themselves,  was  of  the  Sunnite  persuasion,  and  whom  it  was  their 
duty  rather  to  support  against  the  wicked  heretics  of  Persia.  Many 
deserted  to  his  side ;  and  the  remainder  being  defeated  in  a  general 
engagement,  a  peace  was  concluded  on  tenns  very  favourable  to 
the  Court  of  Constantinople,  but  better  than  Ahhriff  had,  at  tirsi, 
any  reason  to  anticipate.  Peter  the  Great  was  now  dead ;  the 
exertions  of  the  Russians,  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  languished 
under  the  influence  of  an  unwholesome  climate  and^  timid  govern- 
ment; and  the  Affghan  dynusty  might  have  succeeded  in  Persia,  as 
veil  as  any  of  those  which  preceded  it,  but  for  tlieir  own  intestine 
feuds,  and  the  talents  and  courage  of  Nadir  Kooli  Khan,  a  Persian, 
who  had  already  raised  himself  from  low  beginnings  into  fame  and 
power,  and  who  now  supported  Prince  T^misp,  the  son  of  the  un- 
fortunate Sultan  Mussem,  and  consequently  the  rightful  heir  to  the 
crown  of  Iran,  lliis  yomig  man  had  hitherto  found  a  precarious 
refuge  from  his  enemies  in  Mazenderan,  and  had  received  very  little 
more  than  promises  from  his  Turkish  and  Kussian  patrons.  Under 
the  protection  of  Nadir  Kooli  his  affairs  assumea  a  more  favour- 
able aspect ;  the  Persian  spirit  revived ;  the  Affghans,  in  their  tura, 
lost  courage;  Ashr&ff  was  at  length  defeated  in  a  decisive  engage* 
ment  under  the  walls  of  Ispahan;  and,  after  disgracing  himself  by 
the  murder  of  his  prisoner,  the  old  and  defenceless  Shah  Hussein, 
^ed  towards  Shiraz  with  all  the  spoil  and  treasure  which  he  had 
time  to  remove.  T&m&sp,  at  the  side  of  Nadir,  re»entered  the 
iK>litary  palace  of  his  ancestors,  and,  under  the  habit  pf  a  slave, 
discovered  his  own  mother,  who  had  thus  escaped,  during  so  many 
]^ears,  the  violence  of  the  Affghan  conquerors,  and  now  enjoyed 
the  delight  of  seeing  her  son  King  of  Persia.  The  triumph  of 
the  new  sovereign  appeared  complete  when  he  received  the  head 
of  th^  unfortunate  Ashr&ff,  who,  abandoned  by  his  followers, 
ivas  found  wandering  in  the  desert  of  Baloochistan,  and  killed  by 
one  of  the  petty  chiefs  of  that  wild  country.  But  these  flattering 
prospects  soon  disappeared ;  and  Shah  T^m&sp  found  that  Koob 
Khan  had  driven  out  the  usurpers  from  the  palace  of  his  sovereign 
vrith  no  other  intention  than  to  place  himself  in  their  room.  Of 
tliis  man,  indeed,  whose  services  were  too  necessary  and  too 
great  to  make  him  a  safe  servant  to  an  unsettled  government,  the 
pew  king  had  long  entertained  a  jealousy ;  and  the  first  demand 

whicl^ 


of  levying  and  coining  money  in  Khorassan^ — (of  which  provinoft 
he  had  beeu  declared  governor,)  was  little  less  than  a  claim  to  in- 
dependent sovereignty.  Nadir,  too,  began  to  dream  dreams,  or  to 
pretend  that  4e  dreamt  them,  pretty  clearly  indicative  of  his  own 
future  greatness,  and  admirably  qualified  to  give  confidence  to  his 
tsuperstitious  adherents.  Tamnsp  had  only  one  course  to  pursue, 
which  he  appears  to  have  chosen  with  sufficient  prudence.  He  took 
advantage  of  his  general's  absence  in  the  province  of  Her&t,  raised 
an  army  of  his.  own,  and  marched  in  person  against  the  Turks  in 
Erivan.  Had  he  obtained  any  considerable  success,  he  would  at 
least  have  divided  the  admiration  of  Persia  with  his  subject, 
and  ensured  to  himself  the  support  of  all  those  by  whom  Nadir 
was  opposed  or  dreaded.  But  the  experiment  completely  failed  ; 
he  was  defeated  with  great  loss,  and,  worst  of  all,  he  concluded 
a  peace  by  which  he  abandoned  the  whole  country  beyond  the 
Araxes  to  the  Turks,  and  ceded  five  districts  of  Kermanshah  to 
the  P4ch&of  Bagdad.  The  disgrace  of  this  treaty  was  aggravated 
by  its  containing  no  stipulation  for  the  release  of  the  Persians 
%vho  had  been  made  prisoners  during  the  war. 

Nothing  could  be  more  propitious  than  all  this  to  the  views  of 
Nadir.  Had  the  king,  after  his  defeat,  continued  to  keep  the  field ; 
bad  he  supported  his  misfortunes  with  dignity,  and,  as  Nadir  himselJF 
did  on  a  similar  occasion,  encouraged  his  troops  by  praise  and  the 
hope  of  better  fortune,  his  case  would,  even  then,  have  been  far  from 
desperate.  .  Men  can  bear  reverses  patiently,  because  they  hope  thai 
their  next  trial  may  yet  be  successful;  but  when  their  leaders  throw 
up  the  game,  and  calmly  acquiesce  in  their  losses,  this  hope  is  lost, 
and  the  degradation  and  calamity  are  &lt  without  alleviation.  An 
irosuccessful  war  may  change  for  the  better;  but  an  inglorious 
peace  is,  to  those  who  submit  to  it,  certain  ruin.  A  *  dutiful  re- 
ADOtistrance'  was  immediately  published  and  circulated  through  the 
country  by  Kooli  Khan,  in  which  he  said  every  thing  which  could 
fan  the  general  discontent  into  a  flame,  and  make  the  Persians 
despise  their  sovereign.  The  king  had  lost  his  army  and  was  not 
likely  to  raise  another.  Submission  now  was  his  only  resource*; 
and,  after  a  little  previous  mana:uvring  on  the  part  of  the  vassal, 
which  shews  that  there  still  existed  in  the  country  a  strong  venera- 
tion for  the  Suffavean  blood,  T&m^sp  was  compelled  to  exchange 
his  tlirone  for  a  captivity,  which  the  policy  or  compassion  of  Nadir 
made  not  more  severe  than  was  necessary.  His  son,  an  infant  onlj 
eight  months  old,  was  proclaimed  the  nominal  king,  and  the  general 
became  regent  during  his  minority. 

His  first  steps  were  not  propitious.     He  sustained  a  severe  defeat 
frovsk  the  Turks  commanded  by  their  able  and  amiable  vizier  Topal 
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Osman ;  but  be  soon  u-as  able  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  campaign, 
and  with  it  all  the  ancient  possessions  of  the  Persian  croun  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Ti<;i  is  and  luiphrates.  The  veil  which  he  had 
hitherto  worn  was  now  no  longer  necessary:  news  arrived  of  the 
death  of  Abbns  tlie  'Diini,  the  poor  child  who  had«been  elevated 
to  a  nominal  tiove reign tv  ;  and  who  was  now  so  proper  to  astume 
the  vacant  throne  as  a  valiant  warrior  of  native  Persian  blcKxi,  and 
by  whom  the  Persian  name  had  Lctn  restored  to  its  ancient  lustre? 
The  oAiccrs  oH  his  army  were  ununimous  in  their  enb'eatiea  that 
he  would  not  abandon  the  country  which  he  had  saved>  and  Nadir, 
though,  of  cour<:e,  reluctant  to  receive  so  great  a  burden,  was  com- 
pelled to  >ield  to  the  wishes  of  his  friends.  He  only,  however^  ac» 
eepted  tlic  crown  on  ctnulition  that  his  subjects  should  renounce 
the-heresy  of  the  Shealis,  and  return  witli  him  to  the  orthodox  Sua- 
nite  persuasii»n.  Tliis  was  a  measure  of  very  doubtful  policy, 
and  one  for  which  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  an  adequate  Biotive. 
Nadir  cannot  be  suspected  of  having  been  influenced  by  any  religi- 
ous zeal,  and  he  had  till  now  professed  himself  a  zealous  defender 
of  tliat  faith  w  hich  tlie  majority  of  his  subjects  followed.  It  is 
possible  that,  us  the  Sheah  religion  was  associated  in  the  minds  of 
the  Persians  with  their  saintly  SufTavcan  dynasty,  he  was  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  whatever  might  perpetuate  such  dangerous  recollections; 
but  the  hazard  of  the  experiment  was  far  greater  than  its  probable 
advantage,  and  it  is  a  strong  proof  of  Nadir's  wonderful  popularity 
at  this  moment  that,  though  his  subjects  did  not  imitate  his  apo»-> 
tasy,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  seriously  resented  it.  The  new 
Shah,  indeed,  was  too  wise  to  employ  any  offensive  zeal  in  the 
execution  of  his  own  edict,  and,  though  the  Ullema  murmured,  the 
laity  were  content  to  follow  their  own  fonn  of  worship  without 
caring  for  the  opinions  of  their  sovereign.  I'he  remaining  acts  of 
Nadir,  his  reduction  of  the  Aft};hans,  his  invasion  of  India,  the 
encouragement  which  he  afforded  to  commerce,  and  the  hideous 
cruelties  which  stained  his  declining  age,  and  compelled  at  lengtli 
his  own  servants  to  secure  tliemselves  by  his  murder,  are  pretty 
generally  known  to  European  readers. 

'  His  character,*  says  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  *  is,  perhaps,  exliibitrd  in  ifs 
t^Ul'^t  cnlours  in  those  impressions  which  the  memory  of  his  actions  has 
Kli  on  the  minds  of  his  countrymen.  They  speak  of  him  as  a  deliverer 
and  ii  d('str<»yer;  but,  uhilc  they  expatiate  with  pride  uptni  his  d(*edsof 
l^htry,  tiiey  ducll  with  more  pity  ttiun  horror  on  the  cruel  enormities 
which  di<igrHCed  the  latter  years  of  hisrei^n;  and  neither  his  crimes, 
nor  ti)e  attenipt  he  m»de  to  abolish  their  reli<:ion,  have  subdued  their 
gratitUilo  and  \cneration  for  the  hero  who  revived  in  the  breasts  of  his 
<ifi;raded  count rymeti  a  si:nse  of  their  former  fame,  and  restored  Perbiu 
to  her  independence  as  a  nation/ 
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ImtBctliatel;  on  the  deatli  of  N'aHir  Shuh,  the  AtTobaiia  in  his  mr- 
wee  left  the  army  under  llie  oomiiiuiKl  uf  Ahmed  Khaii,  and  pro- 
ceeding, by  rapid  marches,  to  CatidattHr,  kid  there,  bj^  (he  hetp  uf  a 
eorpsof  Usbcgg,  and  of  a  large  convoy  of  ireusiire  which  ihey  in-: 
tercepted,  llie  foundation  of  that  Separate  ku>g(ltim  of  which  the 
MDSular  manners  and  exlensivc  pvwer  have  lately  become  well 
known  to  Europeans  through  ihe  worit  of  Mr,  Elphinstone.  Aly, 
the  nephew  of  Nadir,  was  declared  King  of  Persia,  but  his  reiy;n 
iras  short  and  inglorious.  He  was  dethroned  and  blinded  by  his 
brother  lltrahim  Khan,  who  in  lum  received  his  merited  deaUi  by 
Ike  hands  of  his  own  otlicers.  After  his  overthrow,  no  ubatucle 
seemed  to  remain  to  the  succession  of  Shah  Kukh,  llie  grnudson  of 
Nadir  and  son  of  the  nnfortunnte  Reeza  Kooli  whom  tiint  tyrant 
had  deprived  of  sight.  But  the  hostility  w  hich  Nadir  had  shewn  to 
ffae  prevailing  religion  of  his  country,  Uiongh  his  own  abilities  and 
Dopulafity  had,  during  his  life,  suppressed  the  storm,  was  aeverelj' 
visited  on  his  guiltless  descendant.  A  sirong  |)arty  among  lli« 
priests,  headed  by  a  person  named    Meerza  Syud   Mahomed,  de- 

Ciuiced  the  young  king  as  the  associate  of  christian  merchants, 
d  as  inlieriling  all  his  grandfather's  malignant  heresy.  Shah  RuLh 
was  assaulted  before  he  could  assemble  his  troops,  and  immedintely 
I  JSeprived  of  sight  hy  his  cruel  enemy,  who  a<tcended  the  throne 
'  WHler  the  name  of  Soliman.  But,  by  another  of  those  revoluliony 
vhicb,  though  they  are  of  usual  occm  rence  in  (he  east,  would  per- 
iled in  Europe  the  most  adroit  scei>eshif(er  of  a  pantomime,  !^61i- 
piftn  himself  was  taken  prisoner  and  pnt  to  deallt  hy  Ynsuof  Aly ; 
pud  the  blind  Shah  Rokh,  afier  a  -very  short  captivity,  was  .again 
klaced  on  the  throne,  which  he  again  changed  for  a  dungeon  ou 
I  ibe  defeat  of  his  protector  by  Meer  Aclum  an  Arabian  cbicfliipi, 
Ipid  the  Affghan  general  Ahmed  Khan  Abd&llee.  This  last,  how- 
ever, who  hud  sufKt'ient  wisdum  and  moderation  to  prefer  the  cuu- 
Mdidation  nf  his  power  in  his  native  eouulry  to  the  v&inaiuljilioiiof 
ft.'wi({e  but  distructed  empire,  ahanduiied  Persia  once  more  to  the 
^nteBts  of  her  provincial  governors,  stipulating  only,  v.  ilh  equal 
prudence  and  generosity,  for  the  erection  of  a  petty  priucipality  is 
jKhorassan  iu  favour  of  the  unforliinute  grandson  of  Na<lir.  For 
^e  wenteru  half  of  Persia,  now  f«r  ever  dianicmliered  from  its 
«ulern  provinces,  ji  bloody  but  uuinteresling  scramble  succeeded, 
Mrhicfa  was  terminated  at  length  in  favour  of  Knrreem  Khan,  the 
Most  deserving  of  the  competitors,  and  one  of  the  best  and  ablest 
AOTcreigns  which  any  nation  has  enjoyed.  This  evcellent  man  was 
Vaginally  a  private  soldier  jn  the  camp  of  Nadir  Shah,  and,  in  tlii^ 
tituatioB,  as  he  often  used  to  relate,  a  circumstance  occurred  to 
%im,  to  which  he  ascribed,  with  ami^ible  enthusiasm,  uo  small  part 
9f  his  subsequent  honours. 

■  -  My 
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My  necessity,"  he  was  wont  to  say, "  led  me  to  steal,  from  a  saddler, 
a  gold-embossed  saddle  whiclT  had  been  sent  by  an  Affghan  chief  tu  U 
repaired.  I  soon  afterwards  learned  that  the  man  from  whose  shop  it 
was  taken  was  in  prison  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  My  confaci^nce 
imote  me  and  1  replaced  the  saddle  exactly  on  the  place  t'roro  wbenct 
1  took  it.  I  watched  till  it  was  discovered  by  the  saddler's  wife,  who, 
on  seeing  it,  gave  a  scream  of  joy,  fell  down  on  her  kneei,  and  praye4 
laloud  that  the  person  who  had  brought  it  back  might  live  to  have  a 
kundred  gold-embossed  saddles.  1  am  quite  certain,"  Kurreem  used  to 
ttdd,  smiling,  that  **  the  honest  prayer  of  the  good  old  woman  has  aided 
my  fortune  in  the  attainment  of  that  splendour  which  she  desired  I 
should  enjoy."  ' 

Tlie  happy  disposition,  tlie  regular  but  not  austere  temperance, 
tbe  placid  and  tolerant  piety  of  Kurreem  Khan,  prolonged  his  life 
lo  the  age  of  eighty  years,  twenty-six  of  which  appear  to  have  been 

fasscd  in  a  constant  and  active  attention  to  the  best  interests  of 
^ersia.  We  know,  indeed,  no  stronger  instance  thaii  this  reiga 
alQfords  of  the  wonderful  power  of  native  talent  and  goodness  of  heart 
IVith  the  education  of  a  peasant,  for  he  could  not  even  uritCy  he 
was  a  patron  of  living  learning,  and  built  tombs  over  the  remains 
of  Sadi  and  Hafiz;  brought  up  in  camps,  himself  a  tried,  a  valiant 
and  successful  soldier,  he  was  not  fond  of  war^  and  his  contests^ 
though  numerous,  were  mostly,  on  his  side,  defensive.  With  the 
•xaniple  of  eastern  splendour  before  his  eyes,  and  in  a  country 
where,  of  all  others,  a  degree  of  royal  magnificence  should  seem, 
from  national  prejudice,  necessary,  his  dress  and  establishment  were 
plain  and  frugal,  and  yet  no  one  taxed  him  with  avarice.  He  knew 
so  welt  to  blend  severity  with  mildness,  that  while  he  crushed  com* 
pletely  the  factions,  which,  till  his  time,  had  desolated  Persia, 
there  are  repeated  instances  in  which  he  not  only  pardoned,  but 
made  trusted  and  faithful  friends  of  those  who  had  been  his  avowed 
and  mortal  enemies.  His  government  was  always  tirin,  and  some- 
times what  in  Europe  would  be  accounted  harsh;  but  in  no  in- 
stance was  his  Justice  impeached,  and  to  the  meanest  of  his  sub- 
{*ects  he  was  kind,  accessible,  and  familiar.  To  crown  the  whole, 
le  \^as  able  to  transplant  ail  these  good  qualities  into  a  soil  so  un- 
kindly as  a  despotic  throne  without  losing  the  respect  of  bis  sub- 
jects, or  endangerhig  his  own  authority^ 

'  He  lived,'  says  Sir  J.  Malcolm»  *■  happily;  his  death  was  thHt  of  a 
&ther  amid  a  family  whom  he  had  cherished,  and  by  whom  he  was  be- 
loved. The  inhabitanls  of  Persia  to  this  day  venerate  his  name,  and 
those  who  have  risen  to  greatness  on  the  destruction  of  the  dynasty 
which  he  founded  do  not  withhold  their  tribute  of  applause  from  his 
goodness.  These,  indeed,  when  meaning  to  detract  from  his  fame, 
often  give  him  the  highest  possible  eulogiums.  **  Kurreem  Khan,** 
they  say,  **  was  not  a  great  king.     His  court  was  not  splendid  ;  and  he 
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lDa<1ff  few   conquests;  but,  it  must  be  coiifusseii,"  they  odd,  "  ibat  lie 
was  a  wundrrful  mugialrate." ' 

tl  is  the  curse  of  an  absolute  government  that  even  Mich  rulers  as 
he  \Aose  cliurucier  «e  have  tUawu  can  be  of  no  permanent  use  to 
their  country.  On  the  death  of  Kurreem  alt  was  as  bad  as  ever;  hn 
brother  Zuckee,  a  thorough  eastern  tjespot,*  soon  lost  lii»  life  in  a 
Cl  of  popular  indignation;  mid  liiii  fonr  surviving  sons  fell  viclimg 
to  the  ambition  and  cruelty  of  the  cliicfs  who  rose  on  the  niins  of 
their  family.  The  youngest,  and  llie  best  of  these,  Looft  Aly  Klian, 
tnaintained  a  gallant  coulest  against  Aga  Mahomed  Khujur,  who, 
though  he  abused  his  success  over  him  with  hideous  and  disgusting 
Auelty,  did  Justice  to  the  virtues  of  his  poor  eyeless  and  muiilated 
]^Hs<tner  Uy  wishing  publicly  ihut  hia  owu  successors  might  resem- 
jUe  Looft  Aly  Khan ! 

•"  Aga  Mahomed  Khan  Khujwr,  the  founder  of  the  present  dy- 
ttiisty,  wns  the  son  of  a  petty  chieftain  who  had  been  expelled  from 
tta  states  by  Shah  Nadir,  and  he  himself,  when  a  child,  hud  been 
deprived  of  virility  by  Adil.  From  the  time  of  that  prince's  ruiu 
ft)  the  final  success  of  Kurreem,  Aga  Mahomed  had  been  allowed 
to  attend  the  wandering  fortunes  of  his  father.  The  latter  was, 
liowever,  defeated  and  put  to- death  by  Kurreem,  who  retahied  the 
.  •on  about  his  cotiit,  and  latterly  treated  him  with  a  kindness  which 
ttid  no  power  to  <<uflcn  the  unrelenting  hatred  M'hich  he  bore  to  atl 
Ae  enemies  of  his  fiimily-  When  seated  in  the  council  chamber — 
fcr.yoting  as  he  whs,  the  sagacity  of  Kurreem  detected  his  superior 
Ondentandmg — Mahomed  found  a  comfort,  as  he  himself  related  in 
bn  more  prosfierous  days,  in  cutting  holes  in  the  valuable  carpets^ 
md  defacing  the  property  of  the  sovereign  whom  he  hud  no  more 
^ftiictual  means  of  injnring.  On  the  death  of  Kurreem  he  fled  to 
Mazenderan,  and  there,  by  the  assistance  of  his  father's  tribe,  erected 
tfie  standard  of  rebellion  which  conducted  him,  after  eighteen  years 
of  variotis  success,  to  the  eminence  on  whidi  he  no*v  was  seated. 
An  eminence  it  was,  indeed,  very  little  Hesimhle,  since  the  t^hole 
of  Western  Persia  was  in  a  state  of  utter  anarchy,  and  all  lespect 
far  the  name  of  king  had  been  lost  by  the  rapacious  and  insolent 
chieftains  by  wiiose  swords  the  country  was  lacerated.  To  com- 
pose these  feuds,  or  to  cruih  them,  Aga  Mahomet!  was  a  character 
veli  adapted.  In  the  better  parts  of  his  nature,  no  less  than  his 
criin^,  he  appears  to  have  resembled  our  Henry  VII.:  but  it  was 
what  Henry  VII.  would  have  been  tiad  he  been  a  Persian  and  an 
eunuch;   with  his  ambition  exaggerated,  his  temper  soured,  and  his 

liiscruclt.v.  He  ii  crlehntcd  bvttw  Prnlnniiu  being 
lu  litiiicliu  of  liEei,  and  tlim  pUinled  llii  .ii  in  DveiiuM 
r  limb)  iu  Ibt  ail,  mlilt£  be   iiiuiljr  ciUcd  '  ngatdca 
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avarice  and  cnielty  less  restrained  by  re8|>ect  for  the  opinaoiit  of 
tbobe  arouud  him.  "^llie  ypirit  of  their  new  governor  was  tint  ex- 
hibited to  the  Feibiuns  bv  his  mniisnilv  insult  on  the  boiies  of  the 
virtuous  Kurrccm  Khan,  which  he  tore  from  the  grave,  and  taod 
them  together,  with  thu^io  oi*  Na(hr  Shati,  in  the  entrance  of  fail 
palace  at  Teheraun,  that  ho  nii{;ht  dailv  ha\c  the  wretched  triumph 
of  trampling  on  the  remains  of  the  anci«  nt  enemies  of  his  honse. 
The  policy  of  lixini;  the  re^al  residence  in  Teiicraun  was  of  a  bet- 
ter and  more  rt-aNonabie  character,  inasnmeh  as  it  >vas  the  part  of 
Persia  where  his  natural  ^treimth  lav,  and  iis  vicinitv  to  the  uortheru 
frontiers  brought  him  nearer  to  the  spot  where  foreign  danger  wa« 
to  be  apprehended,  l^.lt  he  eon  Id  not  think  himself  safe  wbiie  he 
had  a  brother  livinfr  whose  xiiines  were  far  superior,  and  whose  coih> 
rage  and  talents  were  by  many  men  thought  at  least  equal  to  his 
own.  JaatVer  K(H>ii  had  been  one  of  the  principal  means  of  his 
ascent  to  tlie  throne,  and  his  services  rendered  him  dangerous. 
Aga  Mahomed  first  insulted  him  by  refusing  him  the  govemnient 
of  Ispahan,  then  feigning  penitence,  inveigled  him  to  his  court,  and 
had  him  murdered  at  the  gate  of  the  palace.  Then,  weeping  hith 
terly,  or  pretending  to  weep,  over  the  body,  he  called  him  '  the  best 
of  brothers,'  and  sending  i'or  his  nephew  and  successor,  the  present 
Kh}g  of  Persia,  assured  him  that,  for  his  sake,  and  to  secure  the 
ciown  on  Lis  head,  he  had  *  acted  with  shameful  ingratitude  and 
sinned  deeply  against  God  and  man.'  Yet  this  wretch  tlie  histori- 
ans of  Persia  are  not  ashamed  to  praise  for  his  inflexible  justice! 

His  next  memorable  exploit  was  the  invasion  of  Georgia,  whose 
Prnice,  Ueraelius,  had  placed  his  country  under  tl:e  protection  of 
liiissiu.  'ilie  wonderful  rapidity  of  his  advance,  in  which,  no  less 
than  his  eouraiie,  he  also  resembled  our  Henry,  completely  sur- 
prized the  Georgians  before  their  new  allies  could  jom  them.  Teflis 
was  sacked  and  ravaged;  and,  in  the  following  year,  the  con« 
queror,  who  till  then  had  not  assumed  the  title  of  King,  though  he 
still  njiH'ted  the  crown  which  Nadir  Shah  had  worn,  consented  to 
gird  on  the  royal  sabre  which  had  been  consecrated  at  the  tomb  of 
Sudder-H-deen,  and  which  was  supposed  to  pledge  its  wearer  to  the 
defence  of  the  Sheah  religion.  He  shortly  after  marched  against 
Khorassan.  That  province  was  diviiled  among  many  petty  rulers, 
of  whom  the  most  remarkable  was  Isaak  khan,  chief  of  Turbetre- 
Uyderee,  a  man  of  low  birth,  who,  by  the  peaceable  pursuits  of 
commerce,  liad  been  able,  like  the  Medici  family  in  Italy,  to  ob- 
tain a  territory  200  miles  in  length,  and  to  raise  himself  from  the 
overseer  of  a  caravansary  to  the  rank,  of  an  independent  sovereign. 
iiia  raveiiue  was  reckoned  at  fi()0,000/.,  of  w  hich  HOflOOL  proceeded 
'from  his  pmxhased  landed  property,  80,000/.  from  his  subjects,  and 
"AOflOOl*  from  the  profits  of  his  merchandize.   He  had  6,000  troops 
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in  his  |>ay,  but  cbic6y  trusted  to  l*is  policy  fur  the  maintenunce  of 
Ihb  jmivrf ;  nor  did  cier  priiice  more  securely  reign  in  itie  hearts 
of  bis  subjects  and  uf  the  tuerchants  %thom  be  had  attracted  to  bis 
aew  eniporiuin.  To  tliese,  as  vtell  as  to  pilgrims  and  beggars  of 
flvery  couniry  and  religion,  his  ball  was  always  open ;  and  it  was 
hit)  principal  relaxation  from  the  fatigues  of  govenmient  and  tr^ftic 
todiiiein  company  with  this  mulley  iiiultitude,  conversing  on  e«|uat 
terms  with  all,  acquiring  an  accurate  knowledge  of  every  thing 
Mbicb  concerned  tlie  welfare  of  bis  people,  and  surprizing  hiw 
ptekts  with  his  ufl'nbility  and  (aa  we  arc  alijo  told)  his  deep  and 
Wrioiis  learning.  This  eiitraordinary  potentate  had  enemies  at 
tbe  court  of  Aga  Mahomed;  and  his  wealth  was  doubtless  a  verjr 
considerable  temptation  to  regard  or  treat  bim  as  a  rebel.  Bntltis 
Ligh  reputation  for  hospitality  (llic  virtue  of  all  others  most  valued 
io  tbe  east)  was  a  restraint  on  the  monarch's  cupidity;  and  it  ifr 
possible  that  evctt  Aga  Mahomed  himself  respected  his  inoifeiiMve 
jAaracler,  and  ine  obvious  utility  of  his  pursuits.  He  received 
iMm  kindly;  and  Isaak  alone,  of  all  the  Khorassaniaii  chiefs,  was 
W>t  obliged  to  give  hostages  of  bis  tidelity. 
■     Ag»  Mahomed  uext  projected  llie  invasion  of  Bokharah,  then 

rerned  by  a  churacler  as  singular  as  Isaak  of  Turbel-e-Hydcree-. 
had  long  been  a  fashion  with  the  UzbegTatars  to  be  governed 
Iqr  skinta ;  and  the  father  of  the  tlien  nominal  priitce  had  bec» 
Originally  called  '  ChakhiHtlce/  or '  Old  Clothes,'  from  (he  custom 
wbtcb  the  pious  man  daily  practised  of  picking  up  fill  the  rags  he 
flxnild  find,  to  be  mended  for  his  own  wear,  or  that  of  the  poor, 
t&bdool  (ihazve  Klian,  however,  being  less  of  a  saint  than  bis  father, 
kftd  lost  his  reputation  and  his  power,  and  was  now  a  mere  pageant 
«■  the  bauds  of  Ucggee  J&n,  u  verv  holv  person  indeed,  who,  h^ing 
littcrly  renounced  all  worldly  authority,  wax  coticeived  to  be  Ihr 
iUest  man  iiv  llie  world  to  have  it  pressed  on  his  acceptance.  Nor 
aril  llie  least  singular  part  of  the  story,  that  a  person  tbna  cle^'atrd 
Jid  not,  in  fact,  abuse  the  confidence  of  liis  country ;  nor  (though 
lus  long  prayers,  the  ostentatious  beggary  of  his  attire,  and  his  daily 
(He  of  whips  to  drive  all  lazy  Mussulmans  into  the  mosques,  mav 
A«  regarded  as  a  continuance  of  the  same  arts  whereby  he  was  6r$t 
^tiuguishe<i)  can  we  refuse  our  praise  to  the  wisdom  and  lenity 
vitb  which  he,  in  person,  assisted  by  forty  mnullahs,  administered 
jkuticc  to  all  comers;  nor  to  tbe  wisdom  which  enabled  h:m  in  a 
,ibw  yeara  to  unite  or  subdue  the  whole  country  between  the  Oxn-t 
^  ——i  Jaxartes,  At  the  head  of  his  army,  as  well  as  in  his  palacr, 
preserved  the  manners  and  appearance  of  a  devotee.  Amid  the 
iteailed  coats  and  chivalrous  pomp  of  his  nobles  and  cuurtieni,  (for, 
like  Sir  Dennis  Brand,  he  had  no  objection  to  splendnur  in  tho»c 
Iwboae  magniticence  was  reflected  on  bimn^lf.)  he  rode  ou  n  lililt.- 
a-  p.,tiy 
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pony  in  the  dress  of  a  needy  priest ;  ami  wiis  pleiiC^  to  Set  tbt 
envoys  of  tKe  liitFerent  eastern  pOtedtatea  dining  with  him  Qftder  a 
ragged  tent,  cm  putrid  meat,  prepared  by  a  eook  whom  hit  iiuttible 
aovereigu  allowed  to  sit  with  the  company  at  table.*  *  God  knows,' 
says  the  ambassador  of  Chinnaran,  in  a  written  deacriptioft  of  ihin 
ftrange  court,  '  God  knows  in  what  year  of  the  Hegira  the  barley 
bread  had  been  baked  which  was  now  set  before  na!'  AH  thia  ^ 
stinence  and  outward  humility  secured  to  Begged  Jin  die  most  ab- 
solute autlu)rity  and  unbounded  respect.  His  followers  were  per- 
suaded that  '  a  leader  who  condemned  the  worldly  pleasures  which 
they  prized,  and  who  preferred  the  patched  mantle  and  cro^eift 
staff  of  a  mendicant  priest  to  a  royal  robe  and  areptre,  must  act 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Divine  Being.'  After  all,  we 
are  not  sure  that  the  good  Tartars  were  altogether  mistaken  in  infer^ 
ring  an  extraordinary  mind  from  a  conduct  so  stubbornly  consisteiit'; 
or  in  believing  that  he  who,  from  whatever  motiv%  could  90  well 
command  himself,  M'as,  casteris  paribus,  not  the  person  worst 
adapted  to  command  others.  Had  Beggee  Jftn  and  Aga  Mahomed 
come  to  blows,  the  event  of  the  contest.  Sir  John  Malcolm  thinks, 
would  have  been  extremely  doubtful.  As  it  was,  they  were  content 
with  mutual  scolding.  The  king  affected  to  consider  the  saint  aa  a 
nameless  usurper,  who  had  sold  '  true  believers  like  cattle  at  tlie 
Biarkct-place  of  Bokharah.'  The  saint  wrote  thus  in  a  circular 
letter  to  the  princes  of  Khoras^an,  ^  I  have  heard  that  my  Lard 
EuHUch  is  come  among  yoti.  Seize  him  if  you  can  ;  if  not,  inform 
me,  and  I  shall  proceed  to  your  quarter  and  punish  him.' 

In  the  mean  time,  the  frontiers  of  Persia  were  passed  by  a  still 
more  formidable  enemy.  The  Empress  Catherine,  eager  to  revenge 
the  bufferings  of  her  new  subjects  in  Georgia,  made  great  ex- 
ertions to  send  an  army  thither.  Between  40  and  50,000  men,  un- 
der Valerian  Zuboff,  over-ran,  in  a  few  months,  the  whole  southern 
coast  of  the  Caspian,  and,  crossing  the  Araxes,  fixed  their  winter 
quarters  on  the  plains  of  Mogam.  The  whole  of  Aderbijan  lay 
open  to  their  incursions ;  and  the  possession  of  that  province  was 
likely  to  be  followed  by  an  attack  on  the  capital.  The  reputation 
of  Catherine,  whom  the  Persians  called  *  Khooraheed  Kullah,'  or 

*  The  Crowned  Sun,'  and  whom  they  the  more  admhred  from  the  (to 
them  inexplicable)  wonder  of  a  woman  ruling  such  a  miffhty  em- 
pire, ggve  still  greater  power  to  her  arms :  and  the  discipoDe  and 
forbearance  of  the  Cossacks  themselves  were  astonishing  to  petfKittta 
and  towns  people  accustomed  to  the  tender  mercies  of  their  own 
soldiers.     She  died,  however,  as  Peter  the  Great  died,  in  the  midst 

of  her  schemes  of  ambition ;  and  the  first  act  of  her  succeasor  was 

^  ■  _  —  .  _■  - — .  ■         ■ ■ —    ^^  ^ 

*  lie  gave  hit  cook  tbe  u»nui  or  title  of  Hcl^Puiy  or  '  Um  dretter  of  what  i&  Uwiol.' 
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<D  recalliiis  armies  Trom  Persia. — Aga  Miiltomct)  is  said  lo  have 
been  fully  iiware  of  iits  dunger,  anri  -of  llic  \k9\  means  of  averting 
4t.  In  public,  lie  talked  in  a  tofiy  maimer  of  his  impntjence  to  bring 
the  Russiuis  to  an  engagcniuiit,  and  uf  cuHiii^  lliviii  in  pieces  wilb 
•die  conqneriiig  sabres  ol' llie  faillitiil.  In  privnie,  lie  expreued  to 
his  miimler  a  very  different  intention.  '  Can  »  niuii  ufyour  wisdom,' 
lie  said,  '  believe  1  will  ever  run  my  he:irl  a!>ainst  ihrir  ivalls  ut' 
ited,  or  expose  my  irregnlar  army  lo  be  deslrojrd  by  their  caniinn, 
md  disciplined  troops  p  1  know  better.  Their  shot  shall  never 
jKach  me,  bnt  they  shall  possess  no  conntry  heyoud  its  range.  'Iliey 
^all  not  know  sleep;  and  let  tttttii  luardi  whtre  ^ivy  clioi-se  L 
Ifrill  Birrround  ihem  with  a  desert  1' 

t  Btit  the  Russians  were  now  withdrawn,  dnd  nil  ^ic  vlala  of  Per- 
«aiiwrntb  were  about  lo  be  ponred  i»i  Ueoigia,  a  scc-tmd  time 
,'Miaiidoned ;  when,  bavinv,  for  some  triHii^  f;mlt,  ttireatened  two 
lof  his  servants  uilh  death  on  the  rollo\Aing  day,  this  strange  Lin^ 
jrad  the  temerity  to  retain  litem,  raeanwhiJe,  in  their  usual  atlend- 
Huice  on  his  person.  Tliey  were  well  awrare,  howevtr,  that  a  tjireat 
of  this  son  never  fell  from  him  in  Vjiin,  and  took  good  rare  tb:it  ihe 
■morrow,  which  was  to  end  their  lives,  never  dawned  on  Aga 
•Mabomed.  , 

The  history  of  tins  prince,  of  which  we  have  been  only  able  to 
■give  the  most  prominent  circumstances,  is,  peihaps,  the  most  en- 
itertaining  tnd  instructive  part  of  the  present  work.    Tlie  frlendKhip 

•  pf  Hajee  Ibrahim,  during  mimy  years  his  cunfidenliiil  minibter,  hiis 
Tiiablcd  Sir  J.  Malcolm  loillusiratf  with  the  most  authentic  infer* 

iBiatton  the  various  and  discordant  feiiiures  of  meunne^  and  cuu- 
?nge,  cruelty  and  taleijl,  by  which  this  singular  eunuch  was  distin- 
'ptiahad;  and  the  whole  picture  is  such  as  bears  with  it  itsowiicer- 
-tificftte  of  resemblance,  inasmuch  as  a  poi trait  so  spirited  can  only 
<&ave  been  puhtted  from  the  life. — We  ascribe  it  to  ihe  prejnHiceK 
lof  ^e  Persian  vizier  that  Sir  J.  Malcolm  speaks  with  so  much  tn- 
'.leratioii  of  the  bulefnl  cruelties  \ihich  A^ii  Mahomed  conimilled  ; 

•  but  it  is  doubtless  strange  that  the  tyrant  himself  does  not  appear 
t'to  liaVE  been  blind  to  the  enormity  of  his  own  acliona,  at  the  tame 
^time  that  he  so  far  deceived  himself  us  to  fiincy  ihathe  was  pronipt- 
f  ed  by  no  sellish  motive.  '  [  have  shed  all  this  blood,'  he  oflen 
-observed,  'that  the  boy  Babu  Kh:in,  may  reign  iti  peace:' — and 
i'his  natural  affection,  uhich  the  misfortunes  of  hi.s  early  life,  which 

•  Wtered  him  from  his  kind,  had   dried  up  towards  everv  one  elae, 
[  '  aeems  to  have  oncemraled  itself  in  an  uidenbaniLitJun  lo  aggr^ti- 

I  Azehis  darling  nephew. 

(      The  precautions  of  Aga  Mahotned    Khan  in  killing  or  blincfing 

-tU  whom  he  judged  likely  lo  aspire  hereaflcr  to  the  crown  were 

put  however  sufficient  to  ensure   tht    trnnqnil  succession  of  his 
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favourite,  the  present  king  of  Persia.  Three  successive  rebellions 
burst  forth  against  his  authority,  but  they  were  suppressed  with  little 
bloodshed.  The  kiug  has  been  able,  by  the  assistance  of  Isaak 
Khan,  to  extend  his  authority  over  the  greater  part  of  Kborassan ; 
and  though  Georgia  and  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  are  again  lost, 
robably  for  ever,  yet  the  situation  of  western  Persia  haa^  during 
is  reign,  been,  generally  speaking,  prosperous.  His  court,  as  is 
well  known,  has  been  besieged  by  European  envoys,  and  European 
officers  have  been  employed  in  what  Sir  J.  Malcolm  coosidere 
as  a  measure  of  doubtful  policy,  to  introduce  the  discipline  and 
tactics  of  Europe  into  the  disorderly  armies  of  Persia.  It  is  ii^re,' 
however,  that  Sir  J.  Malcolm  closes  his  history.  The  rest  of 
the  second  volume  is  occupied  with  a  description  of  Persia  itself, 
its  people,  customs,  and  religious  o|Mnions,  which  only  wants  a 
more  lucid  arrangement  to  make  it  very  generally  interesting,  as 
well  as  instructive.  This  fault  we  shall,  for  our  readers'  sakes,.  at- 
tempt to  repair ;  and  we  shall  also  take  this  opportunity  of  consi- 
dering some  topics  >«  hich  we  would  not  notice  before,  lest  we  should 
interrupt  the  chain  of  the  narrative. 

The  great  extent  of  Persia,  intersected  by  mountains,  during  a 
eonsiderable  part  of  the  year  covered  with  snows,  and  by  deserts 
ilraterless  arid  sandy,  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  contain  many 
various  climates.  On  the  whole,  however,  its  temperature  is  sin- 
gnlarly  happy,  and  the  neighbourliooci  of  Ispahan,  in  particular,  is 
said  to  enjoy  such  a  delightful  moderation  of  heat  and  cold,  a  sky 
so  clear  and  an  air  so  pure  and  sulubiiuus,  as  almost  to  justify  the 
hyperbolical  expression  of  tlie  Persians,  which  satirizes  the  levity 
of  the  citizens  of  their  ancient  capital,  as  being  /  drunk  with  the 
fira^;nuice  of  their  air.' — ^Tlie  soil,  particulafly  the  pasture  ground. 
18.  ra  many  districts  wonderfully  fertile;  the  orchards  produce  all* 
the  fruits  of  the  tentperate  zone,  and  its  wilds  abound  with  flowers 
which  can  only  be  reared  by  care  and  cultivation  in  the  gardens  of 
Europe.  Persia,  however,  with  all  the  excellence  of  its  climate, 
and  fertility  of  its  soil,  is  subject  to. two  great  inconveniences  in  the 
want  of  water  and  of  trees.  Tliere  is  no  navigable  river  in  the 
whole  range  of  country  between  the  Tigris  and  Indus  ;  and  in  many 
parts  even  a  well  is  a  rare  and  valuable  possession. — In  the  more 

Erosperoi|s  days  of  Persia,  astonishing  eflK)rts  were  made  by  the  ioh 
abitants  to  overcome  this  natural  defect ;  but  the  frequent  revoliH 
tioiis  to  which  the  empire  has  been  exposed,  have,  from  time  to. 
time,  undone  in  a  single  day  the  labours  of  a  ceptiiry ;  and  the  wi^ 
ter-coursesy  of  which  there  were  no  less  than  15,000  in  one  amaU 
district  of  Khorassan,  are,  at  present,  in  a  state  of  comparative  neg- 
lect and  decay.  Sir  J.  Malcolm  docs  not  notice^the  Afi%han  usage 
of  successive  wells  connected  by  a  subterranean  conduit ;  nor  as 

we 
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we  Tccollect  that  Cbardin,  or  any  othtr  traveller,  has  mentioned 
their  occurrence  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation.  This  is  the-  more 
«xtraon)iBary,  since  we  know  from  Pol^biua*  that  (his  singular 
contrivance  was  formerly  common  in  Media.  If  it  have  sinie 
fallen  into  disuse,  few  stronger  proofs  can  be  required  of  the  fallen 
■tite  of  the  Persian  agriculturists,  who  have  lost  no  useful  an  tnven- 
don,  and  the  comparative  superioritj  of  the  Affghan  peasantry,  «ho 
otill  retain  it.  When,  however,  a  country  is  only  rendered  arable 
in  despite  of  nature,  and  by  a  process  so  expensive  and  laborious, 
the  pnncipal  resource  of  its  inhabitants  must  ever  be,  as  in  the  case 
of  Persia  it  always  has  been,  ihe  pasturage  of  flocks  and  hercft ;  of 
which  the  former  require  very  little  water,  and  the  latter  may  be 
(b-iven  to  a  considerable  distance  to  procure  it.  Yet  neither  of 
these  are  in  this  counlrv  of  a  good  quulilv.  The  rumel,  in  spite 
of  Uie  belter  paslura^e,  is  inferior  to  thit  of  .Ar:ibia;  :iiul  d.ir 
horses  and  dogs  alone,  the  first  valuable  in  war,  tire  second  in  :  :.; 
field  aports  of  the  nobility,  are  of  superior  size  and  beautj .  The 
wild  ammali  are  such  as  nmy  be  expected  in  a  country  so  dry  and 
Open  ;  the  lion  is  common,  but  thf  ti^er,  who  delights  in.  the  cool 
recda  and  dark  jungles  of  India,  is  here  never  found.  The  same 
cause  has  banished  (he  elephant;  anJ  Sir  John  Malcolm  k  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  this  animal  was  ever  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
tbe  armies  of  the  ancient  Persian  kings.  'Hie  only  instance  in  which 
Ifaey  were  employed  was  the  fatal  battle  of  Arbela — and  then  fifteen 
was  ihe  whole  number  belonging  to  Darius.  Tlie  excellent  cavalry 
for  w  hich  the  Persians  w  ere  always  famous,  and  perhaps  the  jealousy 
of  the  Indian  princts,  were  the  reasons  why  they  made  so  little  use 
of  o«  arm  (to  use  the  modern  military  phrase)  on  which  their 
neighbours  had  so  much  reliance. 

The  habits  as  well  as  the  climal«  of  Persia  are  favourable  to 
beauty  and  manly  strength  ;  and  in  these  respects  the  modem  na- 
tives  of  this  country  have  been  supposed,  by  Sir  J.  Chardin,  to  ex- 
cel their  ancestors.  But  the  Guebres  of  Sural  and  Bombay,  who 
■re  unqnestionaltly  of  the  purest  nice,  have  both  these  ijualities  in 
perfection  :  and  the  ancient  Greeks  acknowledged  that  the  Medes, 
nowever  undisciplined  :uid  inferior  to  them  in  gymnastic  exercises, 
Were  of  advantageous  form  and  stature,  and  by  no  means  deficient 
in  courage. — TTie  notion  of  Asiatic  effeminacy,  which  must  be  ul- 

rly  absurd  as  applied  to  the  general  population  of  any  country 
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^i^tever,  had  its  origin,  as  is  well  known,  froini  tbe'aopliists  of  i 
later  age,  and  has  been  preserved  by  those  who  wete  gM;  for  Ifae 
nke  of  tbe  noral,  to  ascribe  to  Uiis  cause  tboae  misfortunes  of  the 
iPersian  armies  wliich  might  have  been  far  mote  easily  accounted 
for  by  their  want  of  mihtary  scieiuv,  and  by  the  remarkable  ab'i* 
]jty  of  those  European  generals  bv  wliom  they  were  oppoaed.— 
Tbe  population  of  this  kingdom  has  been  by  former  tmvellen 
obviously  exaggerated,  and  so  ma^y  provinces  of  Per3ia  have 
been  alienated  since  the  days  of  Ciiardiui.  that  it  is  absurd  ta 
apply  his  coiuputation  to  the  mutilated  territory  which  reroun$ ; 
but  2^r  J.  Malcohn  probably  rates  it  too  low  when,  followhig 
tbe  computation  of  Pinkertoii,  he  only  allows  six  millions  for 
•11  tlie  countries  which  obey  the  present  sovereign.  Of  these,  the 
Armenians,  Ne»torians,  and  Jews,  do  not  exceed  a  few  thousand^ 
of  whom  all  but  tbe  last  are  treated  with  respect  and  kindness 
by  the  goveriunent.  Hie  |)ersecuted  Guebrcs  are  now  only 
found  in  the  city  of  Yezd,  and  over  entimated  when  computed  at 
41000  familie^.-^The  remaining  population  is  chiefly  composed  of 
Mabommedans  of  the  ^^llcuh  sect,  who  differ,  as  is  well  known,  from 
their  I'urkish  and  Arabian  brethren  in  maintaining  Ali,  tbe  nephew 
of  Mahommed,  to  have  been  his  rightful  successor  as  prince  nwid  pro- 
phet,  aiMl  in  rejecting  with  contempt  and  abhorrence  all  the  nume- 
rous traditions  which  rest  on  the  authority  of  Omar  and  the  mort 
T^caut  caliphs,  'there  is  a  very  cmisiderable  party,  however,  which, 
tbaij^h  found  in  must  countries  of  Asia,  should  seem  to  be  more 
abundant  here  than  in  any  other  region,  and  ^  hich,  thoush  repro* 
t^ed  by  the  orthodox  Msbonuuedans,  whether  of  the  stinnit^  or 
Sijieah  sect,  has  a  tendency  in  some  degree  to  reconcile  them  to 
each  other,  or,  to  speak  perhaps  more  pix^perly,  to  induce  a  general 
iudifference  for  the  distioctive  articles  of  either  co«ifeKsion.  Tliis 
sect  is  that  of  tbe  SooffeeSf  a  name  variously  deriied  from  tbe  Ara- 
bic terms  for  Saapt  as  an  emblem  of  purity,  or  ffW/,  as  deacriptivo 
of  tbe  coarse  mantles  affected  by  tlu^ir  teacbers ;  but  which  Sir'J^ 
Malcolm,  induced  by  the  respect  which  these  singukc  enihiisiakts 
pay  to  the  ancient  European  philosapbers,  i^  inclined  to  dexive  from 
tl^  m^^ia  and  <ro<^f  of  the  Greeks.  He  will  b^,  perhaps,  surprized 
tm  learn,  thatthi/t  last  word  itself  is,  with  gootl  reason,  supposed  to 
have  originally  entered  Greece  from  the  east;  and  that  a  more 
plausible  origin  than  either  Moap  or  wool  may  be  afforded  by  the 
Hebrew  '  Tsopheh,'  '  Explnrator,*  The  opinions,  indeed,  which 
the  Sooffees  profess,  though  in  Persia  of  comparatively  recent  in- 
troduction, are  of  the  most  remote  antiquity  amoug  tbe  various 
tribes  of  Semitic,  or  Arabic  race;  and,  from  the  fiticility  with 
vrhich  they  adapt  themselves  to  almost  any  religion,  whether  true 
or  false,  no  less  than  the  bewitching  nature  of  soui«  of  their  specie 

lations^ 
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Utions,  are  likely  ulnars  to   preserve  a  certain  iioitl  Jn  «liatcv«r 
couiiti']'  lliey  once  ubuia  a  fooling. 

We  must  not,  however,  coiifotind  the  doctiines  of  SoofTeeisa 
.witli  that  system  which,  iti  the  later  itcHdeiiiv,  and  witli  the  majo- 
rity  of  Greek  writers  Irom  ilic  lime  of  Phit^irch  doniiwards,  eb- 
tuined,  almost  exclusively,  the  name  uf  oriental  philusopliy ;  which 
accouuted  for  the  creation  of  ihc  \vorld,  and  ita  natural  and  moral 
phenomena,  by  the  bypoilicsis  9f  two  oiiposiitg  princi|>les;  and  of 
which  the  history  is  well  Vnowii  froin  ita  oi'igiii  in  Persia  itself, 
to  its  progress  over  no  incon!>ideruble  part  of  the  western  world. 
Tlie  system  now  in  question  is  nut  of  Persian  but  Chaldeaa 
birth :  it  professed,  in  ancient  timea,  to  be  derived  froni  a  far  elder 
Zoroaster  tliaii  the  Prophet  of  File;  und  is  said  by  Diogenes 
l^ertius  to  have  beeH  liist  taught  in  Greece  by  the  Assyrian 
}%erecydes,  whose  opininns  were,  with  slill  greater  success,  dis- 
■eminatt-d  by  Pythagnras  in  the  western  counincs  of  Europe.  The 
doctrines,  ipdeed,  iiiicribect  to  this  latter  mystic,  the  habibt  uf  hi» 
life,  and  the  several  adventures  related  iu  his  legend, .  are  such  as 
might  pass.  Sir  J.  Malcolm  assures  us,  iu  t'ersia,  for  those  of 
•  SouB'ee  saint;  and  llioii^h  Plulaich  uixlooljiedly  gives  an  ac- 
count of  hia  upiuioiis,  (De  Piac.  Philos.  L.  1.^7-)  which  more 
iDciines  to  the  Magian  than  the  Babylonian  school,  yet  is  his  au- 
tbocity,  in  this  respect,  so  much  at  variiiiice  with  the  general  voic* 
of  antiquity,*  that  we  canuoi  consistently  deny  the  philosopher  of 
Cmtona  a  seat  among  hia  Chardcan  brethren.  Among  the  Jews, 
in  later  times,  iheoe  notinUH  were  preserved  al  full  length  in  the 
■lyaterious  volumes  of  the  Cubbalisis  ;-f  and  anuuig  the  Judai/ing 
professors  oi  Clirisiiauily,  vvc  thid  cviitcnl  traces  of  the  same  nu- 
twralilion  in  the  recognitiDtiB  ot*  Ch-ment,  and  the  acconnt  v>hich 
Egfiphanms  gives  ns  of  the  iilhionites^l  All  these,  no  less  tiian  the 
■todent  Sootfces,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  M  agian  theory  of  two 
^iueiples,  and  to  Plato  hiinsell,  (witli  whom,  in  most  other 
fejwcts,  they  remarkably  accord,  and  for  whom,  at  the  present 
^y/lhey  profess  an  u)L[raoTdm»iy  veiieruti'iu,)  itminuin  the  esiat- 
fnce  of  one  pure  and  pci  led  substance  only,  absolutely  denying  the 
•iilify, of  matter  aadwliiKt  from  oropiMjaed  to  spirit,  and  believing 
l^t  wliatever  exists  is  of  ihe  same  ebsence  with  God,  has  euinusled 
frpm  him,  and  must  ai  length  be  united  witli  him  agai;i.  With 
ibefn  the  act  of  creation  isdcRiied  to  btiadevelupemcnt  aiul  jnodili- 

Btro.  Nbi.  Dw,  l.i.Ul.    E(.ipli-ii,  l~  i.  (1. 7. 

11^  Iiid.  n>ii«l.  ill  Onic.2.>rii«tr.   wilb  tli«  Ijbef  UnM- 
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ne  uurvi  teDte  or  ine  wonu,  w  ciucom  uua  in  ewiy , 
under  hu  hinumerable  different  dia^uiscfl.  * 

These  opinionii  are  so  like  Spinozitniy  thmt  we  gmiooC. 

tlist  Ba>Ie  (Diet.  Art.  Spinoa^  note  A.)  Ims  regvded  iImbi  ■•  iht 

tame  precise  system,    'there  are  ionie  material  dislinctioBS.  horn* 

ever,  which  exempt  the  Cabbalists  from  the  practicU  atkaiaBa  of 

Ibe  Jewish  sophist,  and  by  which  tliey  attempt  to  parry  iho&t  ob» 

jectioiis  whidby  from  the  time  of  Cicero  to  tna|Mresenk  (hy,  htm 

been  urged  against  their  philosophy.    Spinoza  and  the  Csmnlasto 

are  both  agreed  in  regardmz  the  visible  world  as  constituted  of  tli^ 

same  simple  substance  witn.the  Deity ;  but  Spinota  suppoaaJ  ^' 

world  and  the  Deity  to  be  in  every  respect  identical.    Tne  cps 

quence  of  the  latter  notion  is,  not  oidy  that  Balaam,  and  the  aaa  on 

which  he  rides,  and  the  staff  with  which  he  strikes  the* ass,  and  l)ba 

angel  by  whom  the  ass  is  startled,  are  all  so  many  different  niodBl^ 

cations  of  the  same  pervading  Godhead;  but  that  none  of  tbea% 

nor  any  thing  else  in  existence,  can  be  more  really  God  than  III 

fellows;   nor  can  there  be  any  other  God  than  the  aggrqpdp 

of  those  several  modifications  which  make  up  our  notion  of  the 

visible  universe.    But  the  CabbaUst,  though  he  maintains  that 

all  things  are  from  God,  and  of  the  same  natiure  with  hino^  dpcji 

not  suppose  that  the^  are  co«^x tensive  with  God,  nor  that  tfaipjy 

are  absolutely  identical  with  Him.    This  is  implied  in  the  woiil 

*  emanation'  itself,  since  that  which  issues  forth  from  any  diii|g 

must  necessarily  leave  something  behind ;  and  since  nothing  qui 

be  said  to  emanate  or  isSue  unless  it  be  in  certain  resorts  dij^ 

tinguished  from  that  which  gives  it  birth.     Accordingly,  on  d^ 

Cabbalistic  notion,  there  must  be  something  which  is  God,  basi^fap 

and  superior  to  the  universe  which  has  proceeded  from  Himf  m^ 

2dlyy  that  universe  must  be^  for  the  time,  *  extra  Deum/  distm^ 

from,  and,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  out  of  God,  and  therefora 

a  proper  subject  for  God's  speculation  and  government.    This  is 

clearly  intimated  in  the  Liber  Druschim,  where  it  is  said  that  ths 

Supreme  Being  '  receded'  from  a  certain  portion  of  infinite  spac^, 

that  he  might  have  room  to  emit  from  hb  essence  the  four  wor|da 

with  their  inhabitants.   And  there  is  a  perfect  coincidence  between 

the  universe  thus  formed,  surrounded  by,  and  of  like  substance  with, 

iret  distinct  from,  the  '  Or  Haensoph,'  or  divine  circumambient 
ight ;  and  the  Persian  simile,  which  compares  our  present  state  of 
exJr>ioiice  to  a  portion  of  sea-water  inclosed  in  a  bottle,  and  sus- 
pended in  the  mrdst  of  the  ocean. 

It 
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thus  got  rid  of,  it  is  ooly  got  rid  of  at  the  expeiist^  of  their  own 
leading  principle;  since  whatever  that  liofHe  is  v\ljich  presents 
the  emanation  from  union  with  '  its  parent,  whether  it  be  an 
eternal  and  hostile  material  principle,  ^s  the  Platonists  and  Ma- 
nicheans  suppose,  or  empty  space^  as  the  ancient  Cabbalists  ap- 
prehended, or- a' medium  of  false  impressions,  as  the  modern  Per- 
sian or  Boodhist  would  define  it ;  still  it  is  something  by  which  the 
Divine  Nature  is  severed  from  a  portion  of  itself,  and  therefore 
something  which  is  not  God«  Nor  can  it  be  dissembled,  that  by 
atte>;i|)tin«:^  to  elevate  matter  into  a  spiritual  substance,  they  are 
com  pel  led  to  impute  to  their  Divine  Spirit  many  of  the  degrading 
acci(i<'nt8  of  matter;  inasmuch  as  even  their  'Or  Haensoph'  is  ca- 
pable ot  expansion  and  compression.  And  it  is  also  evident  that, 
on  their  own  principles,  those  expressipns,  of  which  they  are  very 
fond,  wiiich  denote  the  identity  of  God  and  Nature,  are  to  be  taken 
in  a  popular  not  a  philosophically  accurate  acceptation ;  and  that 
the  water  in  t);e  bottle,  though  of  lilce  substance  with  the  sea,  is 
not  the  sea  itself,  since  that  may  be  predicated  of  the  one  which 
cannot  of  the  other,  and  that  the  emanation,  though  Divine,  is  not 
the  Deity,  any  more  flian  the  severed  limb  of  a  man  is  the  roan  from 
which  it  is  severed.  \\'ben,  however,  that  which  causes  this  sepa- 
ration is  removed,  the  emanation  aud  its  parent  essence  must  neces- 
sarily again  coalesce,  as  the  waters  nnite  when  the  bottle  is  broken : 
and  it  is  to  this  re-absorption^and  identification  witli  the  Deity,  that 
the  pious  Sootfee  is  now  instnicted  to  aspire,  as  it  has  in  every  age 
been  the  ultimate  object  and  hope  of  his  Cabbalistic  and  Chaldean 
predecessors.  And  all  these  have  sought  the  same  object  by  the 
same  means,  the  performance,  namely,  of  those  duties  which 
are  imposed  by  the  Almighty  oh  his'  emanation!)  as  conditions 
of  re-union,  and,  what  is  regarded  as  still  more  efficacious^  by 
abstracting  the  attention  of  our  Divine  Nature  as  much  as  pissible 
from  the  space,  or  scoriae,  or  cortices,  or  delusion,  (for  all  these 
terms  are  employed  to  signify  what  the  Platonists  understand  by 
matter,)  which  surround  us  and  divide  us  from  the  Deity. 

It  is  thus  that  the  Cabbala,  when  followed  its  fulT  lefgth,  conducts 
%s  to  Quietism ;  and  here  a  question  arises,  which  is,  it  must  be 
owned,  most  admirably  adapted  for  the  discussion  of  the  university 
of  Bedlam.  He,  however,  who  has  '  proceeded'  in  Quietisry,  is  not 
very  far  from  a  graduate  in  that  body ;  and  the  Cabbalist,  accordingly, 
goes  gravely  on  to  examine  how  far  this  abstraction  may  be  carried 
in  the  present  life ;  and  whether  it  be  not  possible  to  pervade  the 
bottle  even  before  it  is  broken,  and  to  re-unite  ourselves  with 
God :  while  that  which  previously  separated  us  still  seems,  to  the 
apprehensions  of  naankind,  and  possibly  to  our  own  apprehensions, 
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w  l^gn,  been,  genendly  ipetkiog,  protpcnnu.  His  court,  as  a 
wdl  known,  hai  Men  benqied  by  Europon  envorii  unci  Europeaa 
officer*  have  been  emfJojed  in' what  Sir  J.  Malculni  coiisiderv 
u  B^  meamre  of  doubtftil  policy,  to  introduce  the  dtaripliiic  aud 
tKtki  of  Europe  into  the  diionlcrly  annie»  of  Persiu.  ft  is  liyrci 
however,  that  Sir  J.  Milcolm  closes  his  history,  llie  rest  of 
the  second  volume  b  «ecupied  with  a  descnption  of  Persia  itself, 
hi  people,  customs,  and  religious  optiuons,  which  only  wants  a 
more  lucid  arrangement  .to  make  it  very  generally  interesting,  as 
well  as  instructiTe.  Iliis  fault  we  shall,  for  our  Teailern'  sukes,  at- 
tenpt  to  rqMir :  and  we  shall  also  lake  this  opportm  lity  of  ctinsi- 
rferiog  sooie  topics  which  we  would  not  notke  before,  lest  we  should 
inlamipt  dw  cnain  of  the  narrative. 

IV  great  eiMit  of  Persia,  intersected  liy  mountains,  duriiig  i^ 
eoonderable  piart  of  the  yter  covered  with  snows,  and  by  dasefli 
itat«le«s  aill  sanfy,  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  contain  umX^ 
varioos  elimates.  On  the  whcJe,  howcvef,  its  temperature  is  m- 
pdaily  liap|9,  and  the  neigbbourfaood  of  Ispahan,  in  particular,  M,' 
said  to  enm  such  a  der^tful  moderation  of  heat  and  cold,  m  J^ 
so  clear  ma  an  ait  so  pore  and  salubi  iuus,  as  almost  to  justtfy  n^.. 
hyperbolic^  eipression  of  the  Persians,  which  satirizes  the  wrib 
offlli|BcttiaMaof  their  ancient  capital,  as  being  '  drunk  with  Im 
friffaiKe  of  tlieir  air.' — ^Tlie  soil,  particularly  the  pasture  gjoonf. 
is.  m  many  districts  Wonderfully  fertile;  the  orchards  produce  u* 
the  fmits  of  the  toaperate  zone,  ond  its  u  ilds  abound  with  Howen 
which  can  only  be  reared  by  cure  anti  cultivation  in  the  gardens  iof' 
IBurope.'  Persia,  however,  with  all  the  exrellence  of  its  ctimat^'  . 
and  fertility  of  its  soil,  is  subject  to  .two  great  bconveuiences  in  tht 
want  of  water  and  of  trees.  Ther^  is  no  navigable  nver  in  the 
whole  range  of  country  between  the  Tigrti  and  Indus ;  and  in  manj 
parts  even  a  well  u  a  rare  and  valuable  possessiou. — In  the  mor^'. 

Crosperoi|s  days  of  Persia,  aslonishtng  efforts  were  made  by  the  IIh' 
sbitants  to  overcome  this  natural  defect;  but  the  frequent  revolvt- 
lions  to  which  the  empire  has  been  exposed,  have,  from  time  to. 
time,  undone  in  a  single  day  the  labours  of  a  century ;  and  the  w»r 
ter'Coursea,  itf  which  there  were  no  less  than  15,000  in  one  small 
district  of  Khorassan,  are,  at  present,  in  a  slate  of  comp^arative  neg- 
lect alid  decay.  Sir  J.  Malcolm  does  not  notice- ihe  A^han  usage 
of  successive  wells  connected  by  a  subterranean  condidt ;  nor  da 


probiblj  for  evar,  jet  the  uttiitioa  of  western  Femii  1u^ 
nil  ragn,  been,  generally  speakiog,  prosperoiui.  Hb  coatrt,  as  m 
'wdl  known,  hat  oeen  betiq;ed  by  European  envovi,  and 
officers  have  been  employed  in  what  inr  J.  Malcolm 
as  a^  measure  of  doubtftil  policy,  to  introduce  the  diadrnfibe. , 
tactics  of  Europe  into  the  disoiderly  armies  of  Persia.  It  ia^a^ 
however,  diat  Sir  J.  Malcolm  closes  his  h'istory.  The  real  df 
the  second  volume  is  occufued  with  a  description  of  Perm  JtadL 
its  peoplci  customs,  and  religious  opinions,  which  only  wants  j| 
more  lucid  arrangement  to  make  it  very  generally  intereatiiR^'qf 
well  as  instructive.  TTiis  fault  we  shall,  for  our  readers*  sakas^^aC: 
teanpt  to  repair^  and  we  shall  also  take  this  opportunity  of  ooon* 
jfering  some  topics  which  we  would  not  notice  before,  lest  we  shouUi 
imarrapt  tkie  chain  of  the  narrative. 

The  great  extent  of  Persia,  intersected  by  mountains,  during  % 
eonnderable  part  of  the  year  covered  with  snows,  and  by  denvts^ 
v^ateriess  add  sandy,  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  contain  niHif" 
various  elimates.    On  the  whole,  however,  its  temperature  is  wm^* 
gnlarly  hanpy,  and  the  neighbourliood  of  Ispahan,  in  particular,  ig, 
said  to  enjoy  such  a  delightful  moderation  of  heat  and  cold,  n  ,skj' 
so  dear  and  an  ailr  so  pure  and  salubiious,  as  almost  to  jusd^'dA.. 
hyperbolical  expression  of  the  Persians,  which  satirizes  the  It  '^ 
of  the  citizens  of  their  ancient  capital,  as  being  '  drunk  with 
fragrance  of  their  air.' — ^Tlie  soil,  particulafly  the  pasture 
is.  m  many  districts  'wonderfully  fertile ;  the  orchards  pro 
the  fruits  of  the  tensperate  zone,  and  its  wilds  abound  with  flowers 
which  can  only  be  reared  by  care  and  cultivation  in  the  gardens  o([ 
Europe.     Persia,  however,  with  all  the  excellence  of  its  climat^' 
and  fertility  of  its  soil,  is  subject  to  two  great  inconveniences  in  th« 
want  of  water  and  of  trees.    Ther^  is  no  navigable  river  in  the 
whole  range  of  country  between  the  Tigris  and  Indus  ;  and  in  raanj 
parts  even  a  well  is  a  rare  and  valuable  possession. — In  the  more* 

Erosperoipi  days  of  Persia,  astonishing  efiorts  were  made  by  the  m^' 
abitants  to  overcome  this  natural  defect;  but  the  frequent  revolvH 
tions  to  which  the  empire  has  been  exposed,  have,  from  time  ta. 
time,  undone  in  a  single  day  the  labours  of  a  ceptiiry ;  and  the  w»> 
ter-courses,  of  which  there  were  no  less  than  1 5,000  in  one  small 
district  of  Khorassan,  are,  at  present,  in  a  state  of  compjarative  neg-^ 
lectaud  dec^'.  Sir  J.  Malcolm  does  not  notice  the  Afl^han  usage 
of  successive  welk  connected  by  a  subterranean  conduit ;  nor  da 

we 


^xtmfx^xaarj,  since  we  know  trom  f  oiymus*  that  tnis  singular 
contrivance  vi*as  formerly  common  in  Media.  If  it  have  since 
fisillen  into  disuse,  few  stronger  proofs  can  be  required  of  the  Fallen 
state  of  the  Persian  agriculturists^  who  have  lost  so  useful  an  inven- 
tion, and  the  comparative  superiority  of  the  Affghan  peasantry,  who 
still  retain  it.  When,  however,  a  country  is  only  rendered  arable 
ki  despite  of  nature,  and  by  a  process  so  expensive  and  laborious, 
the  principal  resource  of  its  inhabitants  must  ever  be,  as  in  the  case 
of  Persia  it  always  has  been,  the  pasturage  of  flocks  and  her<f^ ;  of 
which  the  former  require  very  little  water,  and  the  latter  may  be 
driven  to  a  considerable  distance  to  procure  it.  Yet  neither  of 
these  are  in  this  cmuitry  of  a  good  quality.  'IIjc  rainel,  in  Kpite 
of  the  better  paslurauie,  is  inferior  to  that  of  Arabia ;  and  ilcir" 
horses  and  dogs  alone,  the  first  valuable  in  war,  tlie  second  m  liic 
field  sports  of  the  nobility,  are  of  superior  size  and  beauty.  The 
wild  animals  are  such  as  may  be  expected  in  a  country  so  dry  and 
open  ;  the  lion  is  common,  but  the  tiger,  who  delights  m.  the  cool 
reeds  and  dark  jungles  of  India,  is  here  never  found.  The  same 
cause  has  banished  the  elephant;  and  Sir  John  Malcolm  is  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  this  animal  was  ever  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  armies  of  the  ancient  Persian  kings.  The  only  instance  in  which . 
they  were  employed  was  the  fatal  battle  of  Arbela — and  then  fifteen 
was  the  whole  number  belonging  to  Darius.  Tlie  excellent  cavaiiy 
for  which  the  Persians  were  always  famous,  and  perhaps  thejealousy 
of  the  Indian  princes,  were  the  reasons  why  they  made  so  little  use 
of'QH  arm  (to  use  the  modem  military  phrase)  on  which  their 
neighbours  had  so  much  reliance.  * 

The  habits  as  well  as  the  climate  of  Persia  are  favourable  to 
beauty  and  manly  strength ;  and  in  these  respects  the  modern  na- 
tives of  this  country  have  been. supposed,  by  Sh-  J.  Chardin,  to  ex- 
cel their  ancestors.  But  the  Guebres  of  Surat  and  Bombay,  who 
are  nn^nestionably  of  the  purest  race,  have  both  these  qualities  in 
perfection :  and  the  ancient  Greeks  acknowledged  that  the  Medes, 
however  nndiaciplined  and  inferior  to  them  in  gymnastic  exercises, 
were  of  advantageous  form  and  stature,  and  by  no  means  deficient 
in  courage^ — The  notion  of  Asiatic  effeminacy,  which  must  be  ut- 
terly absjurd  as  ap{>lied  to  the  general  population  of  any  country 
■  ■■■■»■  ."■     .  ■        ■       ■   ■  ■  ■ 

*  PoWb.  L.  z.  r.  xsviii.     *E9tW9\»c  f*t9  ya^  ihf  h^i  ^mttlfMHn  *v^«fp  h  rnic  vpcufn/tu* 

fM^rtmntr  'ttlOHOMOl  h  wXMutt  Wi,  »ai  Ikajmc  Iftf^w  ^ftartof  ix^^nc K«^  vc  Xf"^ 

Jttf^w  'nt  'ambc  hrtMf^f99t  ^thfiun  tsSV  S«n  timk  Tomrc  rSv  /An  wfSitfw  AfhiM/binwy  iinir- 
»yyitwic  vIlMf  ffvyvm,   im  mtm  yntof  ttrnfmSant  'mv  y*f**'  ^'  >X«^K  fS  Tavfu 

vnavm^trrtf  rate  IwmfAM^  Sm  tmr*  *riK  ivy  jMff arc  fuih  twc  ^mf^nitt  ruf  'nHn  ymt^iun 
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Mahatnmedanii  of  the  ^>llcah  sect,  ^%hocliflfery  as  i»  well  known,  fron 
Their  1  urkish  and  Arabiau  brethren  in  maintaining  Ali,  the  nepliM 
of  Mahomuiedy  to  hove  been  his  rightful  succpSRor  as  prince  and  priB 
phet,  aiKl  in  rejecting  with  contempt  and  abhorrence  all  tlie  nume 
rou8  traditions  which  rest  on  the  authority  of  Omar  and  the  mofi 
recent  caliphs,  lliere  is  a  very  considerable  party,  however,  which; 
tbaij^h  found  in  most  countries  of  Asia,  should  seem  Co  be  nion 
abundant  liere  than  in  any  otiier  region,  and  ^  hich,  thoiish  Ivpra 
hated  by  the  orthodox  Malioimuedans,  whether  of  the  ^nnitp  <h 
Slietfb  sect,  has  a  tendency  in  sonie  degree  to  reconcile  tbem  ti 
each  other,  or,  to  8|>eak  perhaps  more  properly,  to  induce  a  genert 
indifference  for  the  distinctive  articles  of  either  confeNsitin.  Thn 
sect  is  that  of  the  Sooffees,  a  name  variously  derived  from  the  Ai1» 
bic  terms  for  Soap^  as  an  emblem  of  purity,  or  f  Fcio/,  as  deacriptm 
of  the  coarse  mantles  affected  by  ttk^ir  teachers ;  but  which  Sir  4. 
Malcolm,  induced  by  the  respect  which  these  siuguhr  enthiuiaifii 
pay  to  the  ancient  European  philoMtphers,  i^  inclined  to  deiive  firoil 
tlie  src^ia  and  cro^f  of  the  Greeks.  He  will  be,  pt^rhaps,  surprimi 
t9  learn,  tlutthis  la»t  word  itself  is,  with  gootl  reason,  stippoaed  U 
hvre  originally  entered  Greece  from  the  east;  and  that  a  moi^ 
plausible  origin  than  either  toap  or  wool  may  be  afforded  by  thi 
Hebrew  *  Taopheh,'  '  Exp/nrator.'  The  opinions,  indeed,  whict 
thp  f^nnffeef)  nrofess.   fhniioh  in  Pernin  of  conimirativc'Iv  rerrnt  m 


country  they  ouce  obtaiQ  a  footing* 

We  must  not,  however,  confound  the  doctiines  of  Sooffeeism 
with  that  syvtem  which,  iu  the  later  academy,  and  with  the  majo- 
rity of  Greek  writers  frotu  \ht  time  of  Piutarch  downwards,.  eb« 
tained,  almost  exclusively,  the  name  of  oriental  philosophy;  which 
accounted  for  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  its  natural  and  moral 
phenomena,  by  the  hypothesis  9f  two  opposing  principles ;  and  of 
which  the  history  is  well  known  from  its  or^in  in  Persia  itself^ 
to  its  progress  over  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  ^lestem  world. 
The  system  now  iu  queHtiou  is  not  of  Persian  but  Chaldean 
birth  :  it  professed,  in  ancient  Umes,  to  be  derived  from  a  far  elder 
Zoroaster  than  the  Prophet  of  Fire;  and  is  said  by  Diogenes 
I^ertius  to  have  been  tirst  taught  in  Greece  by  the  Assyrian 
]fterecyde8,  whose  opinions  were,  with  still  greater  success,  dis- 
aetninated  by  Pythag(»ras  in  the  western  countries  of  Europe.  The 
doctrines,  ipdeed,  ascribed  to  this  latter  mystic,  the  habits  of  hia 
life,,  and  the  several  adventures  related  in  his  legend,  ,are  stich  as 
might  pass,  Sir  J.  Malcolm  assures  us,  iu  Persia^  for  those  of 
ft  Sooffee  saint ;  and  though  Plutarch  uinioubtediy  gives  an  ac* 
<fount  of  his  opinions,  (De  Piac.  Philos.  L.  J.  ^7*)  which  more 
inclines  to  the  Magian  than  the  Babylonian  school,  yet  is  his  au- 
thority, in  this  respei't,  so  much  at  variance  with  the  general  voic^ 
of  antiquity,*  that  we  cannot  consistently  deny  tlie  ptuiosopher  of 
Crotona  a  seat  am«)ng  his  Chardean  btethren.  Among  the  Jews^ 
in  later  times,  tbese  notions  were  preserved  at  full  length  in  the 
mysterious  volumes  of  the  Cubbalists  ;-t*  and  among  the  Judaizing 
professors  ol  Christianity,  we  lind  evident  traces  of  the  same  su-> 
perstition  in  the  recognitions  of  Clement,  and  the  account  which 
Epii>hanm8  gives  us  of  the  Ebionites.;{:  All  these,  no  less  than  th« 
mpoern  SoofFees,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Adagian  riieory  of  twa 
pgniteiples,  and  to  Plato  himself,  (with  whom,  in  most  other 
respects,  they  remarkably  accord,  and  for  whom,  at  the  present 
day/ they  profess  an  extruordimtry  veiveration,)  maintain  the  exihC^ 
ence  of  one  pure  and  perfect  substance  only,  absolutely  denying  the 
entity  of  matter  as  distinct  from  or.  opposed  to  spirit,  and  believing 
that  whatever  exists  b  of  the  same  esseiure  with  God,  has  emanated 
fr^  him,  and  must  at  length  be  united  with  him  agaiju  With 
them  the  act  of  creation  is  defined  to  be  a  developeinent  and  moditi-* 

*  Piog.  I^ert.  I^  viii.  c.  25.     Cicero.  Nat.  Deor.  1^  i.  Ol.     ^ipbuii.  L.  t.  II.  7. 

t  tor  the  timilariiy  between  iho  C|iald^an  and  Cabbntisiic  upinions,  cc.npfirc  Staiu 
k;r*  Philos.  Chald.  and  Cleticus,  Iiid.  Pliilol.  in  Orac.  Toroaatr.  witU  the  Liber  VrvO- 
Ghim,  Tract  1.  cc.  1  and  'i,  apuii  Cabbala  Denudat.  T.  ^. 

t  Recut^itit.  JL  iii.  Ko.  16.  UunuL  Clement.  x\l  Nuw  16.  Epiphan.  L.  i.  U.  SO.  §§ 
3.17. 
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.te'EMml  MOK  of  dw  wonb,  to  dworar  Gud  ia  fn^yVfP^,  mf 
HBder  bi*  iuiiuiiMnble  different  dn^iUMt. ' 

TbeM  opiuioDs  are  so  like  Spuiowai,  tbat  ne  cannot  wcMxler 
that  Ba>Ie  <Dict.  Art.  Spinoa,  note  A.)  ba*  regarded  tbem  aa  ibe 
■atne  pteciae  ajiteai.  There  are  lomc  material  distinclious,  how 
•ver,  which  eiempt  the  CabtwUsta  frcHD  tbc  practical  atheiam  of 
(be  Jewiah  tophiatj  and  by  which  tliey  attemjit  in  party  tltoie  ob- 
jection* which,  from  the  time  of  Cicero  to  the  pre^<.l>t  Hay,  have 
beeo  urged  ^aioat  their j^loaophj.  S|HDoiu  and  the  Ciibbciliits 
are  both  wreed  in  r^arnim  the  visible  world  as  constiiuti-d  of  the 
•aine  umple  substatice  with  .the  Deity;  but  Spinoza  supno'snJ  Ae 
world  and  die  Dei^  to  be  in  every  nspect  id^DlHal.  J  ne  codm- 
q)ieiK:e  of  (he  latter  notion  is,  not  only  that  Bulanm.Bhd  ihc  ass  on 
which  he  rides,  and  the  suff  with  which  he  striLca  iKc'au,  and  die 
■ngel  by  whom  the  ass  ia  startled,  are  all  so  natiy  diflercnt  motCfi- 
cationsof  the  aame  pervading  Godhead;  but  tlmt  nunc  of  these, 
bor  any  thing  else  in  existence,  can  be  more  really  God  than  its 
fellows;  Hor  can  there  be  any  other  God  than  the  sj^rcf^tc 
of  those  several  modificatlone  which  make  up  our  notion  of  Ibe 
visible  universe.  But  the  Cabbalis^  dionj^h  lie  maintains  that 
all  things  are  from  God,  and  of  dw  same  naiurc  with  him,  doea 
not' suppose  diat  they  are  co-extetisire  widi  God,  nor  that  they 
are  absolutely  identical  mth  Him.  Hiis  is  implied  in  the  word 
*  emanation'  itself,  since  that  which  issues  rortli  rrmn  any  thing 
must  necessarily  leave  something  behind ;  tnd  «incc  nothing  cajt 
be  said  to  emanate  or  istue  unless  it  be  in  certain  respecla  dia- 
tinguished  from  that  which  gives  it  birth.  Accordingly,  on  tiK 
Cabbalistic  notion,  there  must  be  something  whkit  is  God,  beaiffa* 
and  superior  to  the  universe  which  has  proceeded  from  Him  ;  mm, 
fidly,  that  universe  must  be,  for  the  time,  <  etitra  Deum,'  distinct 
from,  and,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  out  of  God,  :md  lliereforf 
a  proper  subject  for  God's  speculation  and  govcronient.  This  is 
clearly  intimated  in  the  Ljber  Dnischim,  where  it  is  sAd  that  tb* 
Supreme  Being  '  receded'  from  a  certain  portion  of  infinite  ^t>Qft 
that  he  might  have  room  to  emit  from  his  essence  the  four  wijrj^ 
with  their  iuhabitanta.  And  there  b  a  perfect  coincidence  bctwea 
the  universe  thus  formed,  surrounded  by,  and  of  like  substance  w^, 
yet  distinct  from,  the  '  Or  Haenso^^,'  or  divine  circumambieU 
light ;  and  the  Persian  simile,  which  compares  our  present  state'of 
exJ»toiice  to  a  portion  of  sea-wa(er  inclosed  in  a  bottle,  and  m^ 
pended  in  (he  midst  of  the  ocean. 

It 


proUblj  for  ef«r,  jet  the  utaitkm  of  wettero  Petmi  lu^  _ 
nit  reigii,  been,  Kenerally  speaking,  prosperoiu.  His  cotnty 
wdl  known,  has  oeen  besiq;ed  by  European  envovs,  and  Fiiirinepj 
cfficers  have  been  emplo^  in  what  Sir  J.  Malcolin  cdnndlBn 
as  a^  measure  of  doubtml  policy,  to  introduce  the  disrailine.'piid 
tactks  of  Europe  into  the  disorderly  armies  of  Persia,  it  is  tjj|iify 
however,  that  Sir  J.  Malcolm  closes  his  history.  The  neat  it 
the  second  volume  is  occupied  with  a  description  of  Perm  itael^ 
its  people,  customs,  and  religious  opinions,  which  only  wanti  a 
more  lucid  arrangonent  to  niake  it  very  generally  intereadogp'w 
wdl  as  instructive.  Tliis  fault  we  shall,  for  our  readers'  Bakea».aC^ 
tempt  to  repair  I  and  we  shall  also  take  this  opportunity  of  ooon* 
rfermg  aome  topica  which  we  wotdd  not  notice  before,  lest  we  ahoul^ 
iolonropt  the  chain  of  the  narrative. 

Toe  great  extent  of  Persia,  intersected  by  mountains,  during  ^ 
eOMiderable  part  .of  the  year  covered  with  snows,  and  by  deserta 
ihiteriess  aild  sandy,  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  contain  nmatrf' 
various  climates.  On  the  whole,  however,  its  temperature  ia  ain- 
fnlaily  happy,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Ispahan,  in  particular,  yt 
said  to  enjoy  auch  a  deFightfuI  moderation  of  heat  and  cold,  a  ak j 
so  dear  and  an  ait  so  pure  and  salubiiuus,  as  almost  to  justify  mi 
hyperbofical  expression  of  the  Persians,  which  satirizes  the  levity 
of  dbe  citix^ns  of  their  ancient  capital,  as  being  '  drunk  with  idif 
fiicfance  of  their  air.' — ^Tlie  soil,  particularly  the  pasture  flgound. 
ia.  m  many  districts  Wonderfully  fertile;  the  orchards  produce  all* 
the  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  its  wilds  abound  with  flowers 
which  can  only  be  reared  by  care  and  cultivation  in  die  gardens  of 
Europe.  Persia,  however,  with  all  the  excellence  of  its  climate^ 
and  fertility  of  its  sc^l,  is  subject  to  two  great  inconveniences  in  the 
want  of  water  and  of  trees.  Ther^  is  no  navigable  river  in  the 
whole  range  of  country  between  the  Tigris  and  Indus  ;  and  in  many 
parts  even  a  well  is  a  rare  and  valuable  possession. — In  the  more 
prosperous  days  of  Persia,  astonishing  efiorts  were  made  by  the  iiH 
habitants  to  overcome  this  natural  defect;  but  the  frequent  revoliH 
tions  to  which  the  empire  has  been  exposed,  have,  from  time  to. 
time,  undone  in  a  single  day  the  labours  of  a  ceutiiry ;  and  the  w»* 
ter-courses,  of  which  there  were  no  less  than  1 5,000  in  one  small 
district  of  Khorassan,  are,  at  present,  in  a  state  of  compjarative  neg- 
lectaud  deci^y.  Sir  J.  Malcolm  does  not  notice>the  A%han  usage 
of  successive  welb  connected  by  a  subterranean  conduit ;  nor  do 

we 


extraonmnryr  nnce  we  Know  nrom  foiyuiuar  xnwt  wm  singular 
contrivance  was  formerly  common  in  Media.  If  it  have  since 
fallen  into  disuse,  few  stronger  proofs  can  be  required  of  the  fallen 
state  of  the  Persian  agriculturists,  who  have  lost  so  useful  an  inven- 
tion, and  the  comparative  superiority  of  the  Affghan  peasantry,  who 
still  retain  it.  When,  however,  a  country  is  only  rendered  arable 
ki  despite  of  nature,  and  by  a  process  so  expensive  and  laborious, 
the  principal  resource  of  its  inhabitants  must  ever  be,  as  in  the  case 
of  Persia  it  always  has  been,  the  pasturage  of  flocks  and  hercft ;  of 
which  the  former  require  very  little  water,  and  the  latter  may  be 
driven  to  a  considerable  distance  to  procure  it.  Yet  neither  of 
these  are  in  this  country  of  a  good  quality,  "^rhe  ramel,  in  spite 
of  the  better  pasturage,  is  inferior  to  that  of  Arabia;  and  tleir' 
horses  and  dogs  aibne,  the  first  valuable  in  war,  tlie  second  m  ihe 
field  sports  of  the  nobility,  are  of  superior  size  and  beauty.  Th^ 
wild  animals  are  such  as  may  be  expected  in  a  country  so  dry  and 
open  ;  the  lion  is  common,  but  the  tiger,  who  delights  in^  the  cool 
reeds  and  dark  jungles  of  India,  is  here  never  found.  The  same 
cause  has  bsinished  the  elephant;  and  Sir  John  Malcolm  is  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  this  animal  was  ever  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  armies  of  the  ancient  Persian  kings.  The  only  instance  in  which . 
they  were  employed  was  the  fatal  battle  of  Arbela — and  then  fifteen 
was  the  whole  number  belonging  to  Darius.  The  excellent  cavaliy 
for  which  the  Persians  were  always  famous,  and  perhaps  the  jealousy, 
of  the  Indian  princes,  were  the  reasons  why  they  made  so  httle  use 
of  an  arm  (to  use  the  modem  military  phrase)  on  which  their 
neighbours  had  so  much  reliance.  * 

The  habits  as  well  as  the  climate  of  Persia  are  favourable  Id 
beauty  and  manly  strength ;  and  in  these  respects  the  inodem  na^ 
tires  of  this  country  have  been.supposed,  by  Shr  J.  Chardin,  to  ex- 
cel their  ancestors.  But  the  Guebres  of  Surat  and  Bombay,  who 
are  nm|uestionabl3r  of  the  purest  race,  have  both  these  qualities  in 

Serfection :  and  the  ancient  Greeks  acknowledged  that  the  Medea, 
owever  undisciplined  and  inferior  to  them  in  gymnastic  exercises, 
were  of  advantageous  form  and  stature,  and  by  no  means  deficient 
in  courage. — Tbe  notion  of  Asiatic  effeminacy,  which  must  be  ut- 

terly  absurd  as  ep{>Iied  to  the  general  population  of  any  countrj 

■ '  ,■.....       ..         ^  ■ I 

*  PoUb.  L.  X.  r.  xnniu     *£«iireX«c  /uw  yof  wht  ia^t  ^mttifAi9n  'vhif  h  tmc  wfrnifUfU' 
ntfrtmntr  *Tn0N0M01  li  irXsiHV  Wi,  xai  hajrvc  l^/uir  fftana^  Ix^'^C K«^  »«  Xf"*f 
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MaboiniiiedanH  of  ihe^iliculiMici,  whoiliftW,  as  in  w«ll  known,  fr 
ihrir  'I'lirU-^h  and  J^rabulu  brethren  in  maiittaiiiit^  Ali,  the  nepli 
of  Miliomuiei),  to  have  Ikcii  bis  rightful  BiiccFMOr  as  prince  ind  |l 
phel,  aitd  in  rejecting  with  cualempt  and  abliorr«(ire  nil  tlic  nut 
roiis  UaditiiHia  wliich  rest  on  tlie  aiilhnrily  of  Omar  and  the  m 
receipt €8 lipha.  'ITiereiia  very  cDnniHerable  party,  however,  wh» 
though  found  in  most  counirirs  of  Asia,  nhould  seem  to  be  m< 
abuiidunt  here  thiui  in  any  otlier  regitm,  and  uhidi,  thoiieh  r»p 
liated  by  the  orlhoilux  NialiomiiMtdana,  «lieth<^r  of  llic  hunniti; 
SJteaii  lect,  haa  a  teitdency  in  some  degree  to  reconcile  tli(Bi 
each  oilier,  or,  to  8|ienk  peihaps  mate  |>r4iperly,  to  ittduceagerK 
iuditTeretice  for  the  distiuctiic  articles  of  eitlier  ro4ire<u)iun,  T 
■eel  iH  that  of  tlie  Sonjfrcs,  a  tunie  variouJy  <l«rived  from  ibe  A 
bic  terms  for  Huap,  as  an  emblem  of  purity,  or  fVvul,  as  deacript 
of  the  course  maniles  aHectcd  by  thiir  leacbers  ;  btit  which  SiT 
Malcolm,  induced  by  the  respect  which  ibese  HiuguUr  enjhiiaii 
pay  to  the  ancient  European  pliilnsophers.  ia  inclined  to  dviive  it 
tlie  r«f lo  and  (rojiaf  of  tiie  GreeKs.  He  will  l>e,  jMirhnps,  Nirprii 
tu  Juum,  that  this  last  word  itself  is,  with  goo<t  reuson,  suppoiied 
hi(ve  originally  e»itered  Cirtuie  from  the  east;  and  that  a  mi 
plattsibte  origin  tlian  either  loij/}  or  wool  may  be  afforded  by 
Hebrew  '  Tsoplieh,'  '  Eip/'iratnr.'  The  u;iinio)is,  indeed,  wb 
the  Sooffees  profe™,  though  in  I'ersia  of  compuratively  recnit 


country  they  once  obtain  a  footing* 

We  niu9t  not,  however,  confound  the  doctiines  of  Sooffeeisnk 
with  that  system  which,  in  the  later  academy,  and  with  the  majo- 
rity of  Greek  writers  from  the  time  of  Plutarch  downwards^  eb« 
tained,  ahnost  exclusively,  the  name  of  oriental  phtiosopby;  which 
accounted  for  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  its  natural  and  moral 
phenomena,  by  the  hypothesis  9f  two  opposing  principles ;  and  of 
which  the  history  is  well  known  from  its  origin  in  Persia  itself^ 
to  its  progress  over  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  viebtem  world. 
The  system  now  iu  qucHtiou  is  not  of  Persian  but  Chaldeati 
birth  :  it  professed,  in  ancient  times,  to  be  derived  from  a  far  elder 
Zoroaster  than  the  Prophet  of  Fire;  and  is  said  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  to  have  been  ti^st  taught  in  Greece  by  the  Assyrian 
In^erecydes,  whose  opinions  were,,  with  still  greater  success,  dis- 
seminated by  Pythagoras  in  the  western  countries  of  Europe.  The 
doctrines,  ipdeed,  ascribed  to  this  fatter  mystic,  the  habits  of  his 
life,  and  the  several  aclventures. related  in  his  legend, .  are  such  as 
might  pass,  Sir  J.  Malcolm  assures  us,  iu  Persia^  for  those  of 
m  Sooftee  "saint ;  and  though  Plutarch  uudoubcediy  gives  an  ac* 
ffount  of  his  opinions,  (De  Piac.  Philos.  L.  1.  ^7*)  which  more 
inclines  to  the  Magian  than  the  Babylonian  school,  yet  is  his  au- 
thority, in  this  respei't,  so  much  at  variance  with  the  getieral  voic« 
of  antiquity,*  that  we  cannot  consistently  deny  the  philosopher  of 
Crotona  a  seat  aiiiong  his  ChaFdean  btethren.  Among  the  Jews^ 
in  later  times,  these  notions  were  preserved  at  full  length  in  the 
mysterious  volumes  of  the  Cabbaiists  ;*t'  and  among  the  Judaizing 
professors  ol  Christianity,  we  tind  evident  traces  of  the  sanie  su- 
perstition in  the  recognitions  ot*  Clement,  and  the  account  wliich 
E|rii>hanrus  gives  us  of  the  Ebionites.;{:  All  these,  no  less  tlian  th« 
modern  Sooffees,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Magian  theory  of  twa 
piriiieiples,  and  to  Plato  himself,  (with  whom,  in  most  other 
respects,  they  remarkably  accord,  and  for  whom,  at  the  present 
day/ they  profess  an  extruordintiry  veneration,)  maintain  the  extstr- 
ence  of  one  pure  and  perfect  substance  only,  absolutely  denying  the 
mitify  of  matter  as  distinct  from  or.  opposed  to  spirit,  and  believing 
that  whatever  exists  is  of  the  same  essence  with  God,  has  emanated 
hiftn  him,  and  must  at  length  be  united  with  him  agaiju  With 
them  the  act  of  creation  is  defined  to  be  a  developeinent  aiui  modili- 
-•— = : ■ , ' 

*  Diog.  Laert..  L.  viii.  c.  95,     Cicero.  Nat.  Deor.  I^  i.  4  H*     Kpiphaii.  L.  t.  H.  7. 

t  Fur  ihe  amilarity  between  the  C)ittt<iean  and  Cabhalitiic  opinions,  co'.npnre  Suiv> 
ley*  Philos.  Chakl.  and  Ciericue,  lud.  V\\\M.  in  Orac.  ^)roa&tr.  wilii  the  Liber  Dru»- 
diim.  Tract  1.  cc.  1  and  2*  apud  Cahbula  Denudat.  T.  'Z. 

t  B«co|;iut.  L.  iii.  No.  lf>.  UoniiL  Clement.  xvL  I9o.  16.  Epiphau.  L«  i.  U.  SO.  f§ 
S.  17. 
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caUon  of  God's  nature ;  destruction  is  no  more. than  the  ramoral  of 
the  fornis  thus  communicated,  and  the  reabsorption  of  the  portion 
of  Deity  which  inhabited  them ;  and  the  pious  Sooffee,  while  he 
Ibeholds  around  him  the  wonders  of  the  visible  world,  professes,  in 
the  literal  sense  of  the  words,  to  discover  God  in  every  tbuig,  and 
under  his  innumerable  different  disguises. ' 

These  opinions  are  so  like  Spinozism,  that  we  cannot  wonder 
that  Ba}le  (Diet.  Art.  Spinoza,  note  A.)  has  r^arded  them  as  the 
same  precise  system.     There  are  ionie  material  distinctions,  how- 
ever, which  exempt  the  Cabbaiists  from  the  practical  atheism  of 
the  Jewish  sophist,  and  by  which  tliey  attempt  to  parry  those  ob- 
jections which,  from  the  time  of  Cicero  to  th^present  day,  have 
been  urged  against  their  philosophy.     Spinoza  and  the  Cabbaiists 
are  both  agreed  in  regarding  the  visible  world  as  constituted  of  the 
same  simple  substance  with  the  Deity ;  but  Spinoza  suppcEsed  Ae 
Ivor  Id  and  the  Deity  to  be  in  every  respect  identical.     The  conse- 
quence of  the  latter  notion  is,  not  only  that  Balaam,  and  the  ass  on 
ifhich  he  rides,  and  the  staff  with  which  he  strikes  the* ass,  and  the 
angel  by  whom  the  ass  is  startled,  are  all  so  many  different  modifi- 
cations of  the  same  pervading  Godhead ;  but  that  none  of  these, 
nor  any  thing  else  in  existence,  can  be  more  really  God  than  its 
fellows ;    nor  can  there  be  any  other  God  than   the  aggregate 
of  those  several  modifications  which  make  up  our  noUon  of  the 
visible  universe.     But  the  Cabbalist,   though  he  maintains  that 
all  things  are  from  God,  and  of  the  same  nature  with  him,  does 
not  suppose  that  they  are  co-ex  tensive  with  God,  nor  that  they 
are  absolutely  identical  with  Him.     This  is  implied  in  the  wonl 
*  emanation'  itself,  since  that  which  issues  forth  from  any  diing 
must  necessarily  leave  something  behind ;  and  since  nothing  can 
be  said  to  emanate  or  isSue  unless  it  be  in  certain  respects  dis- 
iinguiBhed  from  that  which  gives  it  birth.     Accordingly,  on  the 
Cabbalistic  notion,  there  must  be  something  which  is  God,  bwk|es 
and  superior  to  the  universe  which  has  proceeded  from  Him;  aM, 
2dly,  that  universe  must  be^  for  the  time,  '  extra  Deum,'  diistinct 
from,  and,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  out  q/'God,  and  therefore 
a  proper  subject  for  God's  speculation  and  government.    This  is 
clearly  intimated  in  the  Liber  Druschim,  where  it  is  said  that  the 
Supreme  Being  *  receded'  from  a  certain  portion  of  infinite  space, 
that  he  might  have  room  to  emit  from  his  essence  the  four  worlds 
with  their  inhabitants.   And  there  is  a  perfect  coincidence  between 
the  universe  thus  formed,  surrounded  by,  and  of  like  substance  with, 
yet  distinct  from,  the  *  Or  Haensoph,'  or  divine  circumambient 
liglit ;  and  the  Persian  simile,  which  compares  our  present  state  of 
ex:>»tonce  to  a  portion  of  sea-water  inclosed  in  a  bottle,  and  sus- 
pended in  the  midst  of  the  ocean. 

It 
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It  is  plain,  however,  that  though  the  atheism  of  Spinoza  is 
thui  gnt  riH  of,  Jt  is  oiilj  got  rid  of  al  the  expeu^i  uf  their  own 
leu'liiig;  priiin|)le;  since  whatever  that  hoiHe  is  vtlilch  presents 
the  emanation  from  union  with  its  parent,  whether  it  be  an 
eternal  antl  huntile  materiitl  principle,  >ts  the  Platonists  and  Ma- 
nicheans  suppose,  or  en)ply  space^  as  the  ancient  Cabbalists  ap- 
prehende<l,  or  a  medium  of  false  impressions,  as  the  modern  Per- 
sian or  Bondhist  would  dtline  it ;  still  it  is  something  by  which  the 
Divine  Nature  is  severed  from  a  portion  of  itself,  and  therefore 
something  which  is  not  God.  Nor  can  it  be  dissembled,  that  by 
atleinplin'^  to  elevate  matter  into  a  spiritual  substance,  they  are 
compelled  to  iinpnie  to  their  Divine  Spirit  many  of  the  degrading 
■ccidi'nts  of  matter ;  inasmuch  as  even  their  '  Or  Haensoph'  is  ca- 
pable til  expansion  and  compression.  And  it  is  also  evident  that, 
on  ilieir  own  principles,  those  expressions,  of  which  they  are  very 
fond,  which  dcnotp  the  identity  of  God  and  Nature,  are  to  be  taken 
in  a  populur  not  a  philosophically  accurate  acceptation ;  and  ihut 
the  water  in  tl  e  bottle,  though  of  like  substance  with  the  sea,  is 
hot  the  sea  itself,  since  that  may  be  predicated  of  ihe  one  which 
cannot  uf  the  other,  and  that  the  emanation,  though  Divine,  la  not 
the  Di  ity,  any  moreflian  the  severed  limb  of  a  man  is  the  man  from 
\trhich  it  is  severed.  Wlien,  however,  that  which  causes  this  sepa- 
ration is  removed,  the  emanation  and  its  parent  essence  must  ucces- 
urily  again  coalesce,  as  the  waters  nmte  when  the  boltle  is  broken: 
and  it  w  to  lhi:i  re-:ih:,orption  and  identification  witli  the  Deity,  that 
tite  pious  Sooilee  is  u.w  instructed  to  aspire,  as  it  has  in  every  age 
been  the  ultimate  object  and  hojjeof  his  Cabbalistic  and  Chaldean 
predecessors.  And  M  these  have  sought  tlie  same  object  by  the 
tame  means,  the  performance,  nanuly,  of  those  duties  which 
■re  imposed  by  the  Almighty  on  his  emanatit'ii^  ,i-  conditions 
of  re-nniun,  and,  whnt  is  regarded  as  still  more  efficacious,  by 
mbslracting  the  attention  of  our  Divine  Nature  as  much  as  pi.ssible 
from  the  space,  or  scorite,  or  cortices,  or  delusion,  (for  all  these 
term*  are  employed  to  signify  what  the  Platonists  understand  by 
matter,)  which  surround  us  and  divide  us  from  the  Dciiy. 

It  ist  thuv  that  the  Cabbahi,  when  followed  its  fult  length,  conducts 
^IS  to  Quietism ;  and  here  a  question  arises,  Hbich  is,  it  mu3t  be 
owned,  most  admirably  adapted  for  the  discn^bion  of  the  university 
of  Bedlam.  He,  liowever,  who  has  '  proceeded'  in  Quielisit|,iii  not 
Very  far  from  a  graduate  in  that  body ;  and  the  Cabbalist,  accordingly, 
goes  gravely  on  to  examine  how  far  this  abstraction  may  be  caiiied 
in  the  present  life;  and  whether  it  he  not  possibk  to  pervade  the 
bottle  even  before  it  is  broken,  and  to  rc-unite  ourselves  with 
God :  while  tliat  which  previously  separated  us  still  seems,  to  the 
•pprehensions  of  mankind,  and  possibly  tu  our  own  apprehensioMs, 
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to  subsist  in  perfect  vigour.    ThisM^ss  answered  in  the  negative  by 
die  soundest  re^isoners  among  the  ancient  Cabbaltsts,  on  the  grouad 
dial  the  state  of  things  of  which  death  is  the  dissolution,  if  it  be  not 
a  separation  from  die  Deity,  i9»  on  their  principles,  nothing  at  all. 
But,  that  it  is  something,  is  evident  frotn  the'  fact  of  its  beiag  dii*> 
solved  ;  therefore  it  is  till  death  an  effectual  separatioo  of  our  et» 
aence  from  tlie  ocean  of  the  Godhead. — How  the  SoolEeea  evade 
this  diRiculty  does  not,  from  Sir  J.  Malcolm's  tuxount,  appear; 
probably  by  some  of  those  ingenious  subtleties  which  are  ia  use  in. 
that  eniirient  school  of  abstract  reasoning,  which  we  have  already 
noticed.     Evude  it,  however,  they  do,  since,  as  Sir  J.  Malcolm  as- 
sures u%  it  is  an  acknowledged  doctrine  of  their  creed  that  the  saint 
or  the  sage  may,  even  in  this  life,  become  identified  with  the  sonrea 
of  all  being  ;  and  Uiat  Hajee  Hussun  may,  while  he  continues  Ha* 
jee  Hussun,  be  nevertheless  united  witli  God.    This  possibility  they 
attempt  to  justify  or  ilkistrate,  by  compirring  it  with  tlie  faidi  of  the 
Christians,  as  to  the  nature  of  their  Ebvine  Master.     '  The  Naza- 
renes,'  they  say,  '  are  not  infidels  because  they  deem  Jesus  a  God, 
but  because  they  deem  him  alone  a  God.'     But  the  £illacy  of  diia 
comparison  is  evident ;  first,  because  Christians  do  not  believe  the 
second  person  of  the  Trinity  to  be  God  merely  because  he  is  an 
fttuifuttioH  from  the  Father,  but  because  he  proceeds  etemaNy 
ifrom  hTs  essence,  is  inherent  in  and  consubstanlial  with  Hiiu; — '» 
secondly,  because  we  believe  the  human  nature  to  be  of  a  different 
Mfib»ta/ice  from  the  Deity,  and  that  it  may  be  united  with  him  in 
some  respects,  while  it  remains  distinct  in  others.     God  therefoiw 
and  man  may  have  coalesced  in  the  person  of  Christ,  without  im- 
puting ro  the  first  the  accidents  of  mortality,  or  to  the  second  om- 
iiipre>sence  and  omniscience.     But  it  is  the  leading  principle  of  the 
Sooffee,  and  that  on  which  his  whole  system  depends,  diat  man  it 
cif  the  same  divine  and  simple  substance  with  that  Being  from  which 
hti  emanates^  and  that  he  must,  therefore,  if  re-united  v^ith  the 
Deity, lose  all  perscHial  distinction  whatever ! — But  enough  has  been 
gsHd  to  shew  the  distance  between  truth  and  error  ;.nor  should  we  have 
tbuched  at  all  on  a  subject  too  awfol  for  a  disquisition  like  the  pre* 
sMt,  if  we  had  not  been  anxious  to  avoid  those  misrepresentations 
which  anight  arise  from  confounding  two  systems  essentially  different 
from  each  other.     The  wi-itings  of  the  Cabbalists  contain,  indeed^ 
mliny  remarkable  traoes  of  ancient  opinions  resembling  thocie  pecu- 
liar to  Christianity;*  but  the  theory  of  one  simple  substance  ia,  in  it* 
aelf,  decidedly  adverse  to  orthodoxy,  nor  can  any  of  the  inconaisten* 
cies  to  which  the  first  is  liable,  be,  with  any  degree  of  justice,  im- 


*  Among  the  early  Christians,  the^  were,  tt  has  akeady  beca  obierved*  Uw 
wks  ictaiiicd  »  revcreace  for  the  C«bbsia, 
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puled  10  ihe  lalter.  After  all,  liowever,  we  canfess  ourselves  not 
i'ull)'  sauitieti  whether  the  strange  uistaiiccs  ntiicb  Sir  J.  Malcolm 
givea  of  Soijffe«  ttmibers,  who  have  styled  tlieinselves  tbe  Tnitb, 
the  Detly.  and  the  Creator,  huve  nat  btieu  individual  casts  of  niaii- 
IM83  or  dariug  imposture,  and  vtliellierihe  more  rational  inenibers-of 
llie  tects  do  not  agrre  witli  the  elder  CubbaltMts  in  abhorring  iheie 
bla«|)hemies  of  the  'Hulooleeii}t,'orlhosewbopretend,  iuihi-ilire,  to 
be  united  with  God.  Tliefxisteoceof  somecniz>  individuals  pro^t^ 
little  aguiiiet  a  mimcrous  body,  llmse  uho  huve  rend  Lesley's 
'Stiuke  ill  ihe  Grass'  will  tec<'llecttlMtexpressi')ii<i  perfectly  similar 
Uttbose  Qscribfid  to  tlic  SooS'ePB  were  employed,  aljout  the  time  of 
ourrevoliiiioii,  b>  some  Cauiisar  Quakeis  in  Loudon;  yel  the  ge- 
attTwl  |iriiK-iples  of  Quakeriiiui  can,  by  no  means,  be  said  to  coiiduct 
t«  expreesiuiis  so  l.'>rrible.  And  the  better  cla^s  of  SootlVes,  as  re- 
presented in  one  of  their  own  works,  of  which  an  extract  is  given  by 
ouriiistoriaii,  appear  tocontinethe  highest  privileges  ufllieir  saints, 
during  tliislife,  lo  the  conletnplatiuii  of  God's  essence,  and  a  per- 
fect kuow  I  ed^ie  of  his  will: — a  privilege  sufficiently  great  to  esta- 
blish (as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  prophet  of  the  Assassins) 
a  despotism  more  dreadful  and  dangerous  ihuii  any  other  which  the 
world  has  witneiised.  No  power  ran  be  so  tremendous  as  that 
which  ii  exercised  over  men  who  lielieve  that '  as  all  ihtugs  emanate 
front  God  tliere  can  be  no  such  diing  as  evil ;'  that  there  is  no  mea- 
sure  of  human  actions  but  the  revealed  will  of  the  Almighty;  and 
ibat  of  this  will  their  peenliar  teacher  is  the  sole  depositary.     If  the 

Caiunsof  the  Sooffees  should  he  stimulated  by  persecution,  they 
e  a  stock  of  principles  to  support  iheni  in  every  enorinily. 
It  lit  fortunate,  however,  for  human  naluie,  that  as  the  best  and 
nwt  hallowed  doctrines  are  not  able  to  make  us  ucl  up  lo  their 
level,  so  the  very  worst  cannot  sink  ns  down  to  the  depravity  lo 
which  they  would  naturally  seem  to  lead,  lire  Sooffees  iu  general 
appear  lo  be  a  harndeas  and  charitable  race  of  eiilhusiasls;  their 
devotioiuil  exercises,  however  actuated  by  frroneons  liews,  have  at 
Uaat  had  the  favourable  effect  of  detaching  lheu>  from  worliUy  in- 
terest and  anihition,  aiid,  as  an  exterior  of  virtue  and  self-denial  is 
required  from  thtiir  teachers,  h<i  we  may  Inlieve  that  many  among 
11  them  are  rtally  little  less  humble  and  disinterested  than  thu'y  pro* 
f<lSB  lo  he. 

The  morals  of  the  Persians  in  s-eneial  Sir  J.  Arnlcolni  describes 
ia  very  nnfavourublc  colours,  llie  influence  ofMahonimcdaiiism 
lu8  Dot  been  sufficient  lo  subdue  lliat  intemperance  in  the  use  of 
Wiue,  which,  from  the  earliest  a;>cs,  has  disLittguislied  their  nation; 
»nd  the  love  of  trudi,  w  hicb  wus  m\tx,  together  with  horsemansliip 
and  archery,  the  study  of  their  youth,  is  now  altogttBer.departeil. 
JThcre  aie  few  naiious  besides  them  in  liie  world,  w hulevcr  may  b 
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their  repute  among  their  ne^hbours,  who  do  not  themselves  boast  of 
their  national  honour  and  integrity.  But  the  baseness  of  their  general 
character  in  these  respects  is  acknowledged  by  the  pec^ple themselves, 
and  it  is,  among  them,  no  uncommon  form  of  asseveration^  *  Though 
'  I* am  a  Persian  you  may  believe  me.'  Much  of  this  falseness  is  the 
natural  fruit  of  that  worst  species  of  anarchical  despotism  which  has 
long  oppressed  their  country,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  of  those  ex- 
tamal  misfortunes  which  have  lowered  th^ir  reputation  not  only  io 
the  eyes  of  their  neighbours  but  their  own.  The  warlike  subjects 
of  a  powerful  tyranny,  however  wretched  themselves,  have  some- 
thing to  be  proud  of  in  the  political  elevation  of  their  community, 
and  great  as  are  the  evils  which  flow  from  such  a  feeling,  falsehood 
is  certainly  not  among  the  mimber.  But  where  no  part  of  the  picture 
remains  on  which  the  heart  can  repose  with  pleasure,  vanity,  the 
counterfeit  of  pride,  succeeds  to  real  self-estimation,  and,  of  the 
various  meannesses  which  follow  in  her  train,  a  disregard  for  truth  is 
always  most  conspicuous. 

The  government  of  Persia,  it  is  well  known,  is,,  in  theory  at 
least,  a  monarchy  of  the  most  absolute  description,  and  the  caprices 
of  the  sovereign  are,  apparently,  rendered  more  dangerous  by  the 
strange  prejudice  .which  is,  we  believe,  peculiar  to  Persia,  and 
whicli  has  prevailed  in  Persia  from  the  earliest  times;  that  a  royal 
edict  can  admit  of  no  after  repentance,  and  that  the  word  of  the 
king,  however  hastily  uttered,  and  however  contrary  to  common 
sense,  or  justice,  or  humanity,  is  irrevocable  even  by  the  king  him- 
self. The  history  of  Darius  and  his  favogrite  Daniel  is  well  known ; 
and  how  consistent  such  an  history  is  with  the  habits  of  the  nation, 
Sir  J.  Malcolm's  inforn)ation  shews,  no  less  than  the  species  of 
equivocations  by  which,  in  modern  times  at  least,  the  spirit  of  this 
custom  has  been  evaded. 

'  The  lute  king,  Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  when  encamped  near  Shiraz, 
laid  he  would  not  move  till  the  snow  was  off  the  mountain  in  the  vici- 
nity of  his  camp.  The  season  proved  severe,  and  the  snow  remained 
longer  than  was  expected:  the  army  began  to  suffer  distress  ancl  sick- 
ness :  but  the  king  had  said,  while  the  snow  remained  on  the  mountain, 
he  would  not  move;  and  hb  word  was  as  law,  and  could  not  be  broken. 
A  multitude  of  labourers  were  collected  and  sent  to  remove  the  snow  : 
their  efforts,  and  a  few  fine  days,  cleared  the  mountain,  and  Aga.  Ma- 
homed Khan  marched.  This  anecdote  was  repeated  to  me  by  one  of 
bis  principal  chiefs  who  was  present,  and  who  told  it  me  with  a  desire 
of  impressing  my  mind  with  a  high  opinion  of  Aga  Mahomed  Khan, 
who  knew,  he  obsen-ed,  the  sacred  nature  of  a  word  spoken  by  the 
King  of  Persia.' — vol.  i.  p.  268,  note. 

A  power  in  itself  so  likely  to  be  abused,  and  of  which  the  abuses 
are  corrected  with  so  miK:h  difficulty,  is  rendered  more  dangerous 
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by  the  daily  habits  of  bloodshed  to  which  the  sovereigns  of  Persia 
are,  from  their  earliest  childhood,  trained. 

'  Thi^re  is,  perhaps,  nnihius  more  didicull  than  fur  a  Monarch  of 
Petbia  to  coniinue  liumani  even  i)  ihat  should  be  his  nalural  ili»])»Miion. 
The  cuiistant  habit  of  direititig  a'ld  wiiuessing  execuiiiins  mu.st,  in  ibe 
course  of  limc,  harden  his  nature  :  end  tha^e  entrusted  with  the  edu- 
cuiioii  of  ihe  princes  of  ibis  country,  as  if  apprehensive  ihal  un  indul- 
gencc  in  tetidcr  foeling  should  interftre  with  the  performance  of  their 
future  duties,  take  ihem,  when  alinu^l  infanls,  to  wiiness  scenes  at 
which  men  would  shudHt-r.  Those  »rly  lessons  appear  to  have  been 
almost  idways  succe^l'ul ;  fur  »e  h.ive  hiirdly  one  instance,  in  the  his- 
tory of  Persia,  of  a  king  of  thai  cou  ntry  evincing  any  uncommon  de- 
gree of  bumaniiy  :  wbile  there  ore  ni.ny  to  prove  that  the  shedding 
-of  blood  often  hecoines  a  pns&ion ;  by  .4  brutal  indulgence  io  which, 
human  beings  appear  to  lose  ihnt  rank  nnd  character  which  belong  to 
their  species,'— vol.  ii.  p.  626. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  Ihe  regular  admtnistraiioii  of  ju:itice  that  these 
sovereigns  are  violent  and  sangiunary, — secret  Bssasslnations,  and 
open  massacres,  have  aIw:iyB  been  of  frequent  occurrence  in  their 
history;  and  so  habituated  are  the  lower  and  middling  classes  to 
these  vigorous  measuits,  on  the  part  of  their  rulers,  that  a  certain 
d^ree  of  ostentslious  oppression  and  cruelty  is  r^arded  by  the 
populace,  as  a  necessary  feature  in  the  crowo  and  dignity  of  a 
king ;  and  to  be  lenient  and  beloved,  would  be  often  the  surest 
way  to  become  contemptible. 

'  A  man  of  one  of  these  tribes,  wbo  was  sent  to  accompany  two 
EngUsh  gentlemen  through  a  part  of  Persia,  contended  with  his  com- 
panion)!, that  a  prince  of  [he  blood  royal  whom  he  served,  had  better 
claims  to  the  crown  than  one  of  his  royal  brothers,  whom  ihey  had 
extolled  for  bis  humanity,  virlue  and  intelligence.  "  Vou  see,"  lie  ob- 
served lo  them,  as  they  were  riding  along,  "  that  small  village  before 
OS — if  the  princ«  you  praise  were  where  we  are,  the  inhabitants  would 
be  at  this  moment  running  to  meet  him,  and  be  eager  to  pitch  hislenis; 
whereas,  if  my  master  were  here,  so  great  is  ihe  terror  of  his  name, 
that  they  would  already  have  fled  tu  ibcsiunmil  of  the  neighbouring 
hills.  Now,  I  ask  you,"  he  added  esultingly,  '^ which  is  ihe  must  pro- 
per of  these  two  to  govern  such  a  kingdom  as  Peniaf  * 

.But,  though  the  natural  consequence  of  such  powers  and  such 
Opinions  is  a  general  system  of  oppression  and  injury,  which 
descends  from  the  king  through  the  long  list  of  his  subordinate 
govemons,  yet  are  there  some  checks,  by  110  means  inetlicieul,  on  the 
more  wanton  or  unusual  abuse  ut  authority,  lii  every  city  of  con- 
aequencej  the  different  classes  of  merchants,  mechanics  and  laboor- 
ers,  have  their  iwspective  wardens  or  representatives,  elected  by 
themselves  out  of  their  own  number,  who  are  the  l^al  organs  of 
thw  petitions  and  complaints,  with  the  govenior  of  the  tovM 
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the  sovereign,  and  tlie  perscins  to  whom,  in  the  first  instance,  ibe 
orders  of  the  gbveriinieiit  are  communicated.  These  hold  iheir 
office  for  life,  or,  at  least,  are  seldom  removed  from  their  sitnatioa 
except  on  the  complaint  of  their  coiisAtueuta  ;  and  dieir  repreaen* 
tutions  have  often  possessed  very  considerable  weight  with  the  moat 
powerful -of  the  Persian  kings.  It  is  the  custom  too,  to  consolt  the 
wishes  o^  the  people  in  the  appointment  of  the  inferior  magistrates^ 
the  bailiffs  and  aldermen  of  thecities,  and  though  these  are  coiistitu* 
tionally  onlj  the  submissive  agent:)  of  the  l>eglerbegs,  or  ro^-al  go- 
veniors,  yet  so  much  of  the  execution  of  die  laws  devolves  on  them, 
diat  they  have  it  in  tlieir  power  materially  to  temper  the  harshness 
of  an  unju.*«t,  or  the  inconvenience  of  a  fooli<ih  eilict.  Kven  ll^ 
king  himself — besides  the  '  sacred  right  of  insurrection,'  which  ii^ 
few  countries  is  better  understood,  or  more  frequently  resorted  to 
-— de|)ends  so  greatly  on  public  opinion  for  the  continuance  of  his 
power,  diat  an  act  of  gratuitous  violence  has  not  often  been  ventured 
on  even  by  the  worst  of  these  nionarchs ;  and  the  lower  ranks  in  this, 
as  in  every  other  country,  may  sleep  in  very  tolerable  security  froia 
those  storms  of  caprice,  jealousy  and  avarice,  which  are  continually 
bursting  on  the  heads  of  the  wealthy  and  the  powerful. 

Nor  are  ihe' kings  of  Persia  without  a  check  of  a  more  moderate 
nature,  thai  of  the  leadins;  ministers  of  religion.  Iliese  person^ 
who  are  called  '  Moostaheds,'  or  '  givers  of  evidence,'  are  simply 
those  of  the  Mahommcdan  clergy  who  enjoy  the  highest  reputation 
for  holiness  and  learning ;  who,  though  they  fill  no  office,  receive 
no  appointment,  and  have  no  specific  duties  different  from  other 
religious  teachers,  are  looked  up  to,  both  by  prince  and  people,  as 
their  guides  in  faith,  and  their  most  learned  counsellors  in  the 
sacretl  jurisprudence  of  the  Koran.  Ilieir  numbers  are,  of  course, 
unlimited ;  but  from  the  various  talents,  and  great  appearance  of 
sanctity,  which  are  necessary  to  raise  them  to  this  pitch  of  general 
confidence,  there  are  seldom  above  three  or  four  in  the  whole 
kingdoni,  who  receive  from  popular  respect  this  highest  title  of 
ecclesiastical  dignity.  These  are  followed  by  mimerous  disciples, 
actuated  not  only  by  the  desire  of  religious  improvement,  but 
by  that  of  a  kiK>wledge  of  those  laws  which  are  the  civil  aS  well 
m  the  spiritual  code  of  their  country :  their  authority  is  rtcurred  t» 
in  all  cases  of  law  and  conscience,  and  to  act  against  the '  osiniani^ 
#egidarly  given  by  a  Moostahed,  would,  in  Persia,  be  eqm^nilent 
to  a  renunciation  of  the  Faith.*    The  sort  of  rank,  indeed,  which 
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*  We  rrad  \n  the  History  of  Abbas  tlie  Grt^t,  that  m  person  oomplsiiMNl  to  MouUali 
Ahmrtf,  the  MoosCabcd  of  Ardelui,  t.hat  the  Liu^  had  taktn  his  siMer  ^'  force  iiitu  his 
karaib.  The  holy  man  tnunedmfely  save  him  a  note  to  tlie  iotlowing  effect :  "  Brother 
Abbw,  rrsiure  to  the  bearer  bb  mtkJ  Tbe  kinj  coumisimM  the  w«aMte  to  be  iastsntljr 
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4fipy  hold  in  ilie  country,  and  Die  mHiieiice  >vhicli  tlirir  exercise,  may 
be  besl  rompared  to  those  of  die  ancient  Jtwtsli  propliels ;  iwd 
though  lliejtisiice,  ns  wdj  nschnrity,  ofa  Mahommediin  saint  is  too 
oOeiicontine'ltopersoitsof  bis  own  per^uaiiion^  yet.  in  casts  where 
Mnsulmen  only  are  concerned.  Sir  Jolni  Mulcolin  gi*ea  us  a  very 
firfoiirahle  opinion  iif  die  general  iiil^grily  of  ihm  deciaiuni,  and 
the  courage  with  which  the)  have  iKicasionuliy  home  testiniuuy 
Jtvainst  the  oppresxions  of  the  weallliy  and  powerfuJ.  A»,  indi'ed, 
the  whole  of  that  rcKpeet  and  itiHumce  which  a  Monsialied  reueivra 
nod  possesses,  depends  on  pubhc  esliaiation;  and  as  the  degree 
of  both  thus  conferred  on  him  is  guch,  ihat  its  loss  could  not  be 
couiilerlialanced  by  any  thing  which  even  his  f^o^ereign  coubl  be- 
Slow ;  it  is  plain,  that,  generally  speakingt  no  motive  can  be  ade- 
quate to  induce  him  to  risk  the  loss  nf  a  popnlurily  so  datteringr, 
and  which  would  be  necessarily  eudangeretl  it  lie  were  Mi4|K>cleduf 
interested  motives,  or  of  snbserviency  to  the  wishes  of  the  rourt. 
A  safeguard  of  a  different  kind  is  afFordi'd  by  Uie  Sherrali,  or 
written  law  of  Mah<immeH,  which,  though  very  faulty  an  a  civil  or 
•criminal  code,  is,  at  least,  better  tliun  the  unrt^trained  caprice  of  h 
despot.     'riiejudp;es  in  these  courts  are  also  ecclesiastics,  wlioni, 

r  -though  they  me  appointed  by  the  kins;,  and,  as  l>eit)g  less  indepeti- 
4put,  He  therefore  less  rcsftected  tliun  the  Monstalieds,  Sir  J .  Mal- 
colm praises,  neverthelens,  for  a  gravity  and  decorum  of  dciiKiunwiu-, 
Ikrcomiug  their  station,  aiW,  in  many  instances,  for  integrity  and  h 

'  ailicere  tjinugh  bigoted  devotion,  the  more  remarkable,  because,  for 

'  ««ery  kind  of  impudence  and  vulgar  cunning,  tiie  lower  orders  of 
Syiids,  Cauzies,  Moollahs,  or  Hagees,  are  in  no  belter  repute 
with  ihflse  of  their  own  religion,  tlian  the  mcuiltrant  friars  of  tlia 
Vest  are  with  protestants.  The  jurisdicliou  of  the  Sliennh  is,  hr>\v- 
eVer,  daily  encroac lied  on  by  the  '  Urf,'  or  common  law,  «luili 
is  sdnitnistered  by  the  king  himself  and  his  ofticcis,  and  vhtcit, 
ihcmgh  (from  the  promptness  of  decision  coinnmn  tu  nil   military 

P  rile,  and  from  the  superior  impartinlity,  whi-re  Christiaiw  are  cou- 
ccmcil,  which  may  be  expected  from  a  lay-tribunal)  it  liiis  rSc^ived 
tl|C  praises  of  Chardin,  depends  so  eutirt  ly  on  the  couKciencc  or 
ckprice  of  the  magistrate  as  lo  afl'orti  nil  pi.saible  sco|;e  for  aviirice, 
vKvieirte,  and  cruelty. 

In  Persia,  as  in  every  other  country  wliere  the  law  of  retaliation 

'prci'ails,  the  custom  of  sanctuary  has  become  necessary.  Tim 
finuses  of  the  most  celebrated  Mooslalieds  are  often  reBorttf!  i-i 
for  this  purpose;  but,  of  all  sanctuaries,  die  most  sacred  is  ihe 
royal  stable,  or  that  of  a  powerful  mibleinau.      '  A  horse,'  say  die 


.fjtPU  up,  mid  iliewing  th 
Ah  liF  put  into  luy  fhniii 
UtoUatiAtiiaMlitill  «■ 


»c«ii'«l  ID  liii  cotiniiti,  t»iil  jIih^,  '  Lci 
liiclgineBt,  ioli*tT  licni  eallcd  bniilicc  i>j 
le  ii-iiniMuf  My  lit^.' 
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Persians,  '  will  never  bear  him  to  videiy  by  vrhom  it  is  violated/ 
^  The  monarch,  or  chief/  we  read  in  a  Persian  MS.  *  al  whose 
stable  a  criminal  takes  shelter,  must  feed  him  while  he  stays  there ; 
but  he  may  be  slaia  ike  moment  before  he  reliches  it,  or  the  moment 
after  he  i^ves  it;  but,  when  there,  a  slave  who  has  mnrdcred  his 
master  cannot  be  touched.  The  place  of  safety  is  at  the  bead  of 
the  horse,  and,  if  that  is  tied  up  m  the  open  air,  the  object  of  him 
who  takes  refuge  is  to  touch  the  head-stall/ 

But,  though  all  the  limitations  which  we  have  mentioned  are 
veiy  slight  indeed,  as  barriers  against  the  will  of  a  monarch  without 
an  hereditary  or  re)>resentative  senate;  jet  the  wandering  tribes 
(who  have,  in  every  age,  since  the  days  of  Herodotus  and  Strabo, 
made  up  a  very  numerous  and  formidable  purt  of  the  population  of 
tha  extensrve  empire)  continue,  without  exception,  to  enjoy  a 
species  of  patriarchal  government,  in  no  respect  diifering  from  that 
system  which  Mr.  Elphiiistone  has  recently  described,  in  his  account 
of  Caubul ;  and  the  close  resemblance  of  which,  to  that  which,  in 
the  last  century,  prevailed  among  the  Scottish  Highlanders,  was 
noticed  in  our  review  of  tlie  Culloden  Papers.  These  tribes,  who 
yield  in  fact  no  more  obedience  to  the  Persian  government  than 
they  please,  or  than  accords  with  the  interest  of  their  immediate 
chieftain,  are  each  governed  by  ihal  chieftain,  assisted  and  controuled 
by  a  council  of  hereditary  elders,  and  have  all  the  vices  and  virtues 
appropriate  to  barbarous  manners,  and  to  a  fierce  and  disorcterly 
freedom.  Singularly  indifferent  to  the  faith  of  Mahommed,  and  di- 
vested, in  a  great  measure,  of  all  religious  principle;  the  men, 
nevertheless,  are  hospitable  and  brave ;  and  the  women,  who  possess 
all  the  liberty  which  even  European  habits  allow,  are  af  chaste 
as  they  are  beautiful.  As  they  are  descended  from  many  dif- 
ferent stocks,  their  customs  and  laws  are  various.  In  some 
tribes  tlie  council  of  elders  have  the  privilege  of  cashiering  their 
chieftain,  in  case  of  mi^tbehaviour,  or  incapacity ;  in  others,  the 
point  of  honour  consists  in  an  indefeasible  loyalty  to  the  head  of  the 
clan,  however  incompetent  or  oppressive.  But  it  is  a  principle 
with  thetn  all,  that  no  foreign  jurisdiction  can  interfere  with  the 
chief  and  his  council  in  the  management  of  their  own  tribe ;  and, 
whatever  niav  be  the  offence  of  an  individual  of  the&e  tribes,  and 
wherever  perpetrated,  the  whole  family  vrould  be  implacably  in- 
censed, if  he  were  entrusted  to  any  other  than  themselves  for  trial 
or  punishment.  With  their  kindred  and  their  guests,  murders  but 
rarel\  happen  ;  and  whenever  they  occur,  they  are  compounded  for 
by  the  elders,  whose  interest  it  is  to  prevent  their  degenerating  into 
a  deadly  feud;  in  which  last  case,  the  law  of  retaliation  would 
authorize  and  exact  a  series  of  alternate  deaths,  ad  infinitum,  or,  at 
least;  to  the  extenninatiou  of  one  or  other  of  the  families  impli- 
cated. 
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catcd.  To  plundering,  howerer,  at  least  so  rnr  as  tliair  lowland 
neighbours  are  concerned,  no  limit  »  fixed,  and  no  dishonour  at- 
taches. '  Whnt  a  glorious  place  to  pillage !'  said  a  cliieflain  wlio 
accompanied  Sir  J .  Malcolm  tn  see  ihe  wealth  and  wonders  of  Cal- 
cutta. *  How,'  said  another  wlio  had  heard  in  aetonialimcut  the 
rigour  of  the  English  latrs  against  those  practices  which  his  eontitry- 
men  esteeui«d  so  innocent, — '  How,  if  there  is  no  plundering,  do 
you  support  ^ou^  numerous  and  warlike  population  '.' 

We  are  not,  however,  to  suppose  that  plundering  is  the  only  or 
principal  vocation  of  these  numerous  clans.  Uke  the  Highland 
Scots,  they  are  graziers,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  agriculturists; 
but  they  have  the  advantage  of  chaoging  their  residence  wiili  the 
season, — and,  between  ihe  high  breezy  mountains  which  constitute 
their  summer  retreat,  and  the  warmth  of  the  adjacent  vallies,  they 
enjoy,  throughout  the  year,  a  climate  and  sky  under  which  a  tent 
is  in  every  respect  a  comfortable  and  luxurious  habitation.  Their 
encampment  is  usually  in  the  form  of  a  square,  and  the  abode  of 
the  principal  elder  is  only  to  be  dislinguislied  from  that  of  the 
lowest  man  in  his  tribe  by  its  size.  All  are  made  of  the  same  coarse 
materials,  and  in  the  same  shape.  The  hoi'ses,  mules,  and  ithcep, 
gra^c  round  the  encampment.  I'he  young  men,  if  not  employed 
in  bunting,  are  generally  seen  iiitting  in  circles  smoking,  or  sleeping, 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  indolence  which  has  most  charms  for 
an  uncultivated  mind.  Ilie  women  are  busied  lu  their  domestic 
duties,  and  the  care  of  the  flocks  is  committed  to  llio  boys  and 
aged  men.  But  of  late  years,  it  is  only  occasionally  that  these  in- 
terestiug  scenes  are  visited  by  those  chieftains  to  whom  their  tribes 
look  up  with  filial  reverence.  Like  Ihe  leading  proprietors  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  the  Persian  thaaies  are  often  weak  enough  to 
prefer  the  amusements  and  political  intri|;ues  of  the  capital  l<>  (he 
Her  vice  and  duty  of  their  dependauts;  and  it  is  tho  object  ol  tlie 
court  to  draw  them  by  every  possible  eitlicemt'iit  from  these  i^in* 
geroiia  connections,  to  lavish,  in  the  splendid  slavery  of  Teheraun  or 
Shiraz,  t!ie  revenues  hardly  earned  fur  them  by  their  wild  and  affec- 
tionate kindred. 

The  cluia  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking  are  either  of  anrient 
Persian  descent,  (among  whom  the  Curds  must  be  reckoned, 
though  these  last  are  a  distinct  nation,  and  tlieir  suvereij^n, 
the  Waly  of  Aniebil,  is  acknowIedgt:d  as  such  by  t'lr  court  cf 
Ttberaun,)  or  those  who  liave  originally  emigrated  frut«  Tartarj . 
Of  oiie  of  these  last  the  present  sovereign  of  Persia  i>  ilie  head  ; 
tod  it  should  seent  that  the'  hereditary  tinge  of  mouiitiiio  habits 
which  bis  family  still  reUin,  has  co-operated  with  the  turbulence  of 
the  times  to  preserve  the  Khujur  dynasty  from  the  inilulcncc  and 
imknen  which  ruiued  the  Sulfitvean  kings.     'lite  south-wesiern 
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tribes  are  of  Arab  descent,  and  have  always  closely  adhered  to  llie 
'  langttage  and  customs  of  their  parent  stock ;  while  from  all  these, — 
tbougli  wanderers  like  them, — the  Gipsies,  who  in  Persia  exactly 
resemble  those  of  Europe,  are  distinguished  by  their  xnendicuit 
ifay  of  life,  their  skill  in  palmistry,  and  peculiar  couDtenauce. 

Of  the  lowland  Persians,  the  manners  nave  been  often  described ; 
Md,  though  it  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  fai^iions  of  the 
East  are  of  a  much  less  changeable  character  than  those  of  Europe, 
-^*et,  in  the  more  essential  points  of  their  domestic  habits  and  the 
state  of  knowledge  which  exists  among  them,  little  alteration  ap- 
|iears  to  have  token  place  since  tiie  time  of  Chardin.  Education  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  at  least  as  generally  diffused  amoi^  them  as 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  most  civilized  countries  of  Europe; 
and  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  so  strong  a  passion 
exists  for  poetry.  An  instance  is  mentioned  in  which  an  adventurer, 
by  the  help  of  a  popular  song,  and  a  few  musicians  and  singers, 
assembled  an  army,  and  wa;^  for  some  weeks  a  candidate  for 
royalty ;  and  the  lowest  mechanics  are  as  familiar  with  the  works 
of  Ha6z'aiid  Ferdu<)i  as  our  less  polished  artizans  with  *  Death  and 
the  Lady,' — or,  •  1  (pves  Sue.'  And  as  poetry  is  a  popular  cora^i* 
modity,  so  the  swarms  of  poets  and  poetical  mendicants  are  be- 
yond belief  or  parallel.  One  of  these,  who  came  fifty  milebfrom 
Sbiraz  to  welcome  Sir  J.  Malcolm  on  his  first  mission  to  Persia  in 
the  year  1 800,  was  told,  to  evade  his  request,  that  the  anibaasador 
could  hardly  comprehend  his  lines,  and  had  no  taste  for  verses.  To 
this  he  replied  by  the  following  story. 

*  When  the  Affghans  had  possession  of  Persia,  a  rude  chief  of  that 
nation  was  governor  of  Sliiraz.  A  poet  composed  b,  pHnegyric  on  his 
wisdom,  his  valour,  and  his  virtues.  As  he  was  taking  it  to  the  palace, 
he  was  met  by  a  friend  at  the  outer  gate,  who  inquired  where  he  was 
going.  He  informed  him  of  his  purpose.  His  friend  asked  him  if  be 
were  insane,  to  ot!er  an  ode  to  a  barbarian  who  hardly  understood  a 
word  of  the  Persian  language.  *'*  All  that  you  say  may  be  tme."  said 
he,  "  but  I  am  starving,  and  have  no  means  of  livelihood  but  making 
verses.  I  must,  thereifore,  proceed."  He  went  and  stood  before  the 
governor  with  his  ode  in  his  hand.  '*  Who  is  that  fellow,"  exclaimed 
the  Affi^han  lord,  **  and  what  is  that  paper  which  he  holds  ?*  *^  I  am 
a  poet,"  exclaimed  the  man,  '*  and  the  paper  contains  some  poetry.** 
••  What  is  the  use  of  poetry  ?**  said  the  chief.  "  To  render  great  men 
'  h'ke  you  immortal,"  he  replied,  making  at  the  same  time  a  very  prcir- 
found  bow.  **  Let  us  hear  some  <»f  it."  The  poet,  on  this  mandate, 
began  reading  his  composition  aloud ;  buj  be  had  not  finished  thd  se- 
cond stanza,  when  he  was  interr\ipted.  ^  Enough!"  exclaimed  (he 
governor,  **  I  understand  it  all.  Give  the  poor  man  some  money ; — 
that  is  what  he  wants."  As  the  poet  retired  be  met  his  ftiend,  who 
again  commented  ifh  the  folly  of  carrying  odes  to  a  man  who  did  noC 
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unilerManH  one  word  oritiem.  "  Not  understand  !"  lie  replied—"  You 
«rc  quiie  mistaken !  He  haa,  beyomi  all  men  1  ever  iiiel,  ihe  quickc»[ 
uppii-heniiun  of  a  poet's  meaning!"— vol.  ii.  p.  501. 

Ilie  eijteut  of  the  chemical  knowledge  of  the  Persians  moj  be 
iuferred  from  llie  eagcrntss  with  which  lliej  follow  the  vain  pursuit 
of  Hlohyniy.  In  mediciDe  it  has  been  supposed  that  the)'  were 
actjuainted  with  the  uie  of  culd  eff'usious  in  cusus  of  fever ;  hut, 
though  Cbardiu  was  thus  treated,  it  does  uot  appear  to  be  the 
gene nl  pnic-t ice.  Their  philosophy  w  thut  of  Aristolleaud  Plolemy; 
but  au  abstract  of  the  Copeniican  system,  and  of  some  parts  uf 
Newton's  Priiicipis,  has  been  translated  into  Persian,  and  studied 
by  some  of  their  learned  men  with  as  much  eagerness  us  could 
be  expected.  No  prejudices,  in  fact,  exist,  mifavourahlc  to  the 
introdiictiun  of  fre^  tight  into  tbe  couutry;  but  die  unsettled 
atnle  of  political  affaira  and  the  tumults  consetjuenl  on  it  have, 
Uotn  time  to  time,  repressed  all  the  impioveineiit  uhich  might 
otherwise  have  been  reasonably  expected  in' a  race  so  curious-and 
Ardent.  The  form  of  governmeut  ia  still  more  unfavourable  to 
lite  mechanic  arts,  as  well  as  lo  architecture  and  pauitlng.  Who- 
ever excelled  in  these  last,  or  In  any  of  the  tiuer  manufactures, 
would  be  liable  to  have  hU  talents  made  subservient,  on.  the  most 
disadvantageous  terms,  to  the  avarice  or  ambition  of  the  king  or  hit 
provincial  deputies;  and  the  bad  ta^te,  or  impatience,  or  vcisatility 
«f  Mcfa  patrons,  is  singularly  inimical  lo  any  great  or  lasting  im- 
provenienl :  accordingly,  the  arts  are  stationary  in  Persia, — or, 
lo  speak  more  accuratelyj  they  are  alteraatcty  progressive  and  re- 
tft^rade.  The  most  splendid  of  their  ruins,  witii  the  single  and 
doubtful  exception  of  Istakhar,  belong  to  the  period  of  the  Sassa- 
niaa  kings.  They  are  also  the  most  ancient, — for  the  very  form 
and  materials  of  the  Tombs  of  Mordecai  and  Daniel,  no  less  than 
-Ibeir  itiscriptioiis,  in  the  modem  Hebrew  character,  sulliciently 
frove  them  (o  be  of  comparatively  recent  erection;  and  we 
■re  8  little  surprized  that  Sir  J.  Malcolm  has  thought  them  worthy 
W  much  attention  as  he  has  bestowed  on  them.  In  painting,  the 
Tertians  have  not  been  deterred  frum  the  imitation  of  the  human 
'Cgure  by  the  absurd  prejudices  of  the  Sunnite  Alahommedstis;  and, 
though  those  lateiit  improvements  of  the  art  have  not  reached  ihem 
'which  Europe  ow  es  to  the  Italian  school,  there  are  works  of  oriental 
«rtists  in  drawing,  at  least  as  good  as  the  best  of  Albert  Dnrer, 
.and  Dot  inferior  in  colouring  to  those  relics  of  ancient  geuius  which 
■re  met  willi  in  Herculaneum. 

•  Of  the  political  strength  and  military  resources  of  a  country  like 
-Persia  it  u  not  easy  to  form  an  estimate.  Both  must  chiefly  de- 
peod  on  the  personal  character  of  the  sovereign,  and  must  therefore 
■wry  wiA  each  different  reign.  The  ordinary  leienuee  arise  from 
!'■  TOL.  XV.  NO.  XXIX.  U  the 
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the  crown  lands,  which,  during  the  late  disturbaoceiu  have  been 

freatly  increased  by  confiscations ;  from  the  church  lauds  of  \«bich 
ladir  Shah  resumed  the  property,  paynig  very  moderate  stipends 
to  the  ministers  of  religion;  and  from  a  land-tax  of  5,  or  15,  or 
even  20  per  cent,  on  the  crops  raised  on  private  property ;  the 
amount  of  which  is,  in  each  instance,  regulated  by  the  facilities 
of  irrigation,  or  the  season  at  which  they  are  reaped.  Tlie 
wandering  tribes  pay  a  tax  of  so  much  per  head  for  thdir  cattle 
and  flocks ;  and  fruit-trees  and  vines  are  subject  to  au  impost  vary* 
ing  according  to  the  age  of  the  tree  and  the  quality  of  the  fruit« 
There  are  duties  on  baths,  water-mills,  aqueducts,  imported  mer- 
c:haudize,  and  domestic  manufactures ;  and  all  ahops  are  charged 
with  the  iifth-part  of  their  supposed  annual  profits.  But  presentSy 
eitra  duties,  and  forced  loans  are  continually  resorted  to  \>y  the 
wants  or  avarice  of  the  government;  and  the  arbitrary  mode  in 
which  these  last  are  levied,  renders  them  oppressive  to  the  people 
beyond  all  proportion  to  the  sums  which  the  crown  receives.  Tha 
whole  fixed  revenue  of  the  state  is  something  more  than  three 
millions,'  and  Sir  J.  Malcolm  observes,  that  this  was  exactly  the 
amount  of  the  tuxes  imposed  by  Darius  Hystaspes,  as  related  by 
Herodotus.  He  forgets,  however,  that  the  empire  from  which 
Darius  exacted  the  same  revenue  wad  at  least  five  times  as  extensive 
as  that  which  the  kings  of  Persia  now  retain ;  and  that  Robertson, 
whom  he  blames  for  incredulity,  might  well  wonder  at  so  small  a 
sum  being  raided  in  an  empire  which  reached  from  tlie  Strymon 
to  the  Hydaspes,  and  from  Syene  to  Samarcand.  The  difficulty, 
however,  by  w  hich  Robertson  was  perplexed,  is  solved  by  the  fact 
which  Sir  J.  Malcolm  mentions,  that  the  irregular  taxes  and  ex- 
tortions are  equal  to  the  .whole  fixed  public  income.  The  disburse- 
Ddents  are  considerably  less  than  the  receipts,  inasmuch  as,  where 
public  credit  is  unknown,  a  full  treasury  is  deemed  essential  to 
the  public  safety  :  and  the  same  principle,  joined  with  their  port- 
able nature,  has  made  the  possession  of  valuable  jewels  a  favourite 
object,  even  with  those  kings  who  cared  least  for  finery. 

The  regular  troops  of  Persia,  who  haVe  been  armed  and  disci- 
plined in  the  European  manner  by  the  reigning  sovereign  and  his 
heir  apparent.  Prince  Abbas  Meerza,  do  not  exceed  in  number 
£3,000  effective  men ;  and  the  household  troops,  who  are  all  irre- 
gular cavalry,  may  amount  to  5000  more,  lliere  is  a  registered 
militia  of  80,0(X)  horse,  and  160,000  infantry  ;  but  almost  every 
man  in  Persia  is  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  tlie  militajy 
tribes  whom  we  have  described  form  a  standing  army  of  a  very  ir- 
regular kind  indeed,  but  of  numbers  very  considerable,  and  by  no 
means  ill  calculated  to  defend  a  countr}*  like  Persia  against  foreign 
invasion.    The  nature  of  the  territory,  indeed,  and  the  character 
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of  no  small  portion  of  its  inhubiljiits,  who  must  (ai  Sir  J.  Mal- 
colm M'ell  observes)  becitUued  l>el'i>re  lliev  are  subdueil.  are  those 
circunistancfs  which  constitiiic  the  [>eciiliar  strength  of  this  empire 
agaiust  an  Kurupeaii  enemy  ;  and  hs  these  obstacles  ate  nnt  liktiiy 
ta  be  diminished  by  the  internal  dist«ir bailees  and  divided  condition 
of  the  cuimlry,  su  they  are  or  a  nutiire  which  would  place  the  con- 

Sueror  in  a  aiale  of  more  dilliculty  and  embarrassment  on  ilie  day 
lat  hw  project  was  ajjparciilly  completed,  than  on  tlint  when  he 
fir»t  commenced  it.  Alexander  w;is  ahle  to  establish  his  sovereignty 
over  Pe«iii  becanse  she  Jiad  then  been  long  subject  to  a  single  fa- 
mily, and  when  Darius  Cell,  the  nutives  knew  not  whom  to  obey. 
But,  at  present,  if  the  lirsl  combined  eft'ort  of  the  nation  would  be 
less  than  that  which  the  Macedonian  encimntered,  yet  the  war  of 
detail  which  must  follow  would  be  iiiAnilely  more  perplexing; 
And  for  one  head  which  the  hydra  lost,  many  others  would  arise, 
each  as  formidable  us  that  which  had  been  destroyed.  There  arc, 
boirever,  two  moden  of  alfack  to  which  Persia,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
bnot  im'ulnenihle.  The  first  is  that  which  (whether  seriously  or 
iiot,  we  cannot  say)  was  proposed,  in  their  blind  hostility  against 
England,  by  Buonaparte  and  Paul  the  First: — the  passage,  namely, 
of  a- contitderat>le  army  throngh  her  territory  and  that  of  the  nu- 
nerous  and  warlike  stales  which  intervene  between  her  custem 
froDlier  nnd  the  (jungea,  to  attack  our  settlements  in  that  i^ on. 
That  the  passage  itself  is  possible,  no  one  who  recollects  the  many 
similar  transits  which  arc  recorded  in  Sir  J .  Malcolm's  hislory  can 
tafely  venture  to  ilcny.  Hnl  in  what  condition  an  Eurnpeim  army 
vould  arrive  at  Delhi,  after  lighting  its  wiiy  from  the  fords  of  ihe 
Arases;  what  would  be  the  health  of  the  troops  after  passing  so 

f"^  in^  diflferent  climates; — how  many  cannon  would  have  been 
Bfidoned  in  the  sands  of  Durrah  and  Belouchistan ;  how  many 
rsemen  would  '  tighten  their  reins  in  despair'  when  the  ridges  of 
fb»  Indian  Caucasus  rose  before  them,  and  with  whut  remaining 
strength  and  spirit  the  invader  would  be  enabled  to  cope  with  forces 
•f  well  disciplined  as  his  own  in  the  best  of  times, — are  subjects; 
ve  apprehend,  to  be  iiulle  as  serioUBly  considered  by  those  who 
meditate  such  an  attack,  as  by  those  who  are  culled  upon  to  resist  it. 
The  other  danger,  though  slower,  is  more  certain  ;  it  is  only  so 
.&r  doubtful,  indeed,  as  the  time  which  it  requires  is  more  tlfan 

Eh  to  give  birth  to  events  by  which  the  wisest  conjertures  may 
[fled;  The  Russian  frontier  now  extends  to  the  AruJics  ;  and 
'  be  reasonahly  anticipated,  that,  if  Kussia  retains  h<-r  prevent 
.ttQwer,  an<l  if  the  state  of  society  and  government  in  Persia  re- 
IBluns  unaltered,  this  latter  mast  finally  be  devoured.  '^Piis  is  n 
>tMcesjity  which  results  from  the  diHerent  constitutions  of  their 
■ffVennnesIs,  However  averse  to  foreigu  conquest  the  Czar,  fur 
V  2  the 
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the  time,  may  be, — ho\irever  desirous  the  Shah  to'pTts^rve  a  good 
understanding  with  his  neighbour^-— >yet  will  grounds  of  quarrel  ba 
surely  furnished  l>y  the  inferior  agents  of  the  irregular  monarchy, 
alMl  readily  improved  by  those  of  the  civilized  neighbour;  and  the 
encroachments  of  the  latter  will  be  no  less  certain,— -aud,  when 
gradually  and  progressively  carried  on,  no  less  inevitable  than  the 
imperceptible  advance  of  the  tide.  It  ii  probable,  however,  that 
whatever  was  thus  gained  would  be  held  on  a  very  uncertatn 
tenure ;  that  the  first  check  which  the  Russian  mouarcbj  might 
receive  in  the  west  would  be  followed  by  a  nmultaneoua  risiiig 
iff!  all  her  eastern  provinces  ;  and  that  she  m^ht  lose  in  a  moiith 
tfiat  footing  which  it  had  cost  her  many  years  to  obtain.  At  any 
rate,  some  centuries  are  likely  to  elapse,  before  the  Muaoovke 
Terminus  can  have  advanced  in  this  manner  to  the  Indian  ocean. 
And  they  whose  rest  is  disturbed  by  dreams  of  a '  chain  of  capitals/ 
and  of  the  exploits  of  those  new  Alexanders  who  are  to  shake 
the  foundations  of  our  eastern  commerce,  may  do  well  to  recollect 
the  time  when  the  roaring  of  the  lion  at  our  very  doors  was  sol 
enough,  in  their  opinion,  to  justify  a  single  measure  of  effective 
resistance. 

Of  the  merits  of  Sir  J.  Malcolm's  work,  our  opinion  maybe 
gathered  from  the  length  to  which  its  discussion  has  carried  us. 
We  have  fairly  stated  the  points  in  which  he  is,  as  we  conceive, 
mistaken ;  but  we  should  not  do  him  justice,  if  we  concluded 
without  again  acknowledging  the  amusement  and  information  which 
he  has  afforded  us. 


*♦*  We  have  received  a  letter  from  Sir  N.  Douglas,  I^ient.' 
Colonel  of  the  79th  Regiment,  charging  us  with  *  a  most  cruel  and 
unfounded  calumny  against  his  fame  and  character,  and  those  of  the 
regiment,'  in  having  stated  that,  in  the. battle  of  Les  Quatre  Bras, 
it  vi^as  taken  by  surprize  by  a  body  of  cuirassiers  who  were  con* 
cealed  by  the  high  corn,  and  that  it  would  have  been  destroyed  if 
the  42d  had  not  come  up.  This  account  appeared  in  the  LondoQ 
newspapers  at  the  time,  in  one  of  the  many  letters  from  the  scene 
6f  artion.  We  now  learn  that  it  was  erroneous,  and  that  the  79th, 
though  often  threatened  by  the  enemy's  cavalry,  did  not  lose  a 
aingle  man  by  them  on  the  l6th.  Sir  N.  Douglas  desires  that  we 
will  contradict  the  slatement  in  tlie  fullest  manner, — the  informatioH 
which  he  has  given  us  enables  us  thus  do  it  upon  his  authority : — 
^d  he  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  that  we  had  any  intention  of 
d^luQ^ating  his  fame  or  that  of  the  regiment. 
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formityy  in  the  year  166)  ;  to  which  it  pre6i«d  a  Historical  and 
Preface.     8vo.  lis. 
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Art.  I.  Travth  of  All  liey  in  Morocco,  Tripoli,  Cyprus, 
Kgypl,  Arabia,  iiyria,  and  Turkey,  beticeat  the  ieara  180:J 
ond  1807.  Written  by  himself.  2  tols.  4to.  London.  ISlti. 
'  I  'HIS  book  appears  before  the  world  under  ihe  duuble  disadvan- 
-'-  tage  of  lofty  pre tenaions  and  a  i)iiestiouable  shape;  and  t be 
editor  of  the  French  edition  has  e.vcileil  a  nalurai  prejudice  against 
it  by  most  injudiciously  exaggeratinu;  its  pretensions,  and  attempt- 
ing to  deceive  the  public  wiib  respect  to  the  real  character  of  die 
author.  According  to  him,  All  Gey  the  Abbassi  is  the  son  of 
Olhman  Bey,  a  prince  of  the  family  of  the  Abbussides,— and  this 
&:tion  is  supported  throughout  the  preface  as  nell  as  the  woik. 
The  English  publishers  have  acted  more  discreetly:  they  acknow- 
fedge  that  the  traveller  has  assumed  a  fictitious  character;  bat 
that  he  actually  has  travelled  in  that  character  they  prove  by  the 
most  undoubted  testimony.  In  reality,  whatever  his  motives  for 
continuing  this  disguise  may  be,  his  real  history  is  so  well  known 
that  any  attempt  to  conceal  it  becomes  ridiculuuH.  The  pcreon 
who  calls  himself  All  Bey  is  a  Spaniard,  who,  with  the  knowledge 
and  under  the  sanction  of  his  government,  was  qualified  to  travel 
as  a  Mahommednn,  by  nubmitling  to  the  initiatory  rite  of  that  reli- 
gion. It  nijuld  indeed  be  curious  if  this  Spaniard  was  one  of 
Moorish  race,  whose  family,  amid  the  idolatrous  superstition  to 
which  they  hud  heen  compelled  to  conform,  bad  retained  in  their 
hearts  an  attachment  to  the  creed  of  Islamism  and  the  Arabian  false 
Prophet ;  and  perhaps,  if  tlie  traveller  were  to  trust  himself  within 
reach  of  the  Inquisition  now  that  its  claws  are  grown  again,  he 
might  be  exposed  to  some  unpleasant  interrogations  upon  the  sub- 
ject. But  AH  Bey,  however  he  alfects  to  support  the  part  of  a 
Mttsstiliiian,  has  altemled  wtlh  no  more  sincerity  at  mosque  than 
at  mass.  Aii  Bey,  says  his  French  editor  and  friend,  aW  vuforci 
de  se  laisser  ijiielquffois  eittrainer  par  k  torrent  da  prejiigh:  «M 
muiHlman  doit  tuiijours  ecrire  romnie  musutntftn.  Muit,  mafgri 
ce  Icger  dhiivantage,  I'on  apperfoit  souvenl  au  milieu  de^  circoti- 
itances  Its  plus  delicates,  des  traits  el  des  coups  depinceau  qui  lait- 
tenl  entrevoir  la  leritabte  phitiottomie  du  muaiilmaa  phhtophe. 
The  reader  need  not  be  told  what  the  void  philoiiypht  implies  m 
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DioderD  French.  Let  not  this  he  understood  as  insiaiiating  an  un- 
charhahle  and  intolerant  condemnation  of  the  iodindiial :  it  u  ooe 
fatal  effect  of  the  Ilomish  superstition  ulierever  it  is  dominant,  tliat 
no  alternative  is  left  between  gross  credulity  and  utter  unbelief; 
and  the  man  is  to  he  pitied  rather  than  blamed  who,  tumii^  with 
indignation  from  the  worship  of  the  Wafer,  of  St.  Dominic,  and 
the  whole  rabble  of  saints-errant,  loses  sight  of  the  great  and  aw  ful 
truths  with  which  so  many  audacious  falsehoods  have  been  incor- 
porated. 

Our  Spanish  adventurer,  well  provided  with  credentials  and 
money,  sailed  from  Tarifa  in  June,  IS03,  and  lauded  at  Taiigiers, 
where  he  was  received  with  all  the  respect  due  to  his  assumed  rank. 
Ali  Bey  liad  leanit  the  Turkish  ritual  and  was  e<}uipped  in  the 
Turkuib  fashion, — it  was  necessary  to  change  both ; — his  head  was 
riiaved,  as  he  tells  us,  with  an  unmerciful  hand,  and  only  a  small  tuft 
of  hair,  in  the  Morocco  cut,  left  at  the  crown;  his  stockii^  and 
l^ht  Turkish  slippers  were  laid  aside — be  went  bare  legged  in  huce 
heavy  slippers,  and  wrapt  himself  in  the  Moorish  flhaik.  No 
flttspicioo  was  entertained  of  his  story,  the  point  of  hisckcuoi- 
cision  havii^  been  ascertained  by  frequent  inquiry  fixMB  his  ser- 
vants and  himself; — without  this  mark  he  conceives  it  imposaible 
that  anv  Christian  can  travel  safelv  as  a  Mahommedan  io  IVlahom- 
Bfiedan  countries.  A  house  was  assigned  him  which  was  white- 
washed for  hi>  reception,  and  all  the  floors  covered  with  a  bed  of 
plaster  two  or  three  inches  thick ;  he  took  possession  of  it  before 
the  plaster  was  dry,  thanked  them  for  the  pains  tbey  had  thus 
taken  in  embellishing  it,  and  says  he  could  not  help  adoiiriiig  the 
rare  simplicity  of  manners  of  a  people  who  content  themselves  with 
such  humMe  dwellings.  The  houses  seldom  exceed  eight  feet  in 
be^;ht;  a  man  of  ordinary  stature  may  reach  the  top  as  he  stands  in 
the  street ;  the  roofs  are  all  flat  and  covered  with  plaster; — some  pf 
the  houses  have  a  few  windows  not  above  a  foot  s<|uare,  others 
have  loop-holes  an  inch  or  two  wide  and  a  foot  h^h,— oihen  re^ 
ceive  their  light  and  air  from  the  door  of  a  gallery.  Seen  from  the 
sea-side  the  city  presmts  an  imposing  appearance,  but  as  toon  as 
we  approach  the  inside  the  illusion  ceases,  and  we  find  oarselves 
nnoonded  with  every  thing  that  characteiizes  the  mast  Aifttstii^ 
wretchedness.  Thus  the  traveller  expresses  hinueif ;  a  Spaniard 
in  Barbary  feeling  like  an  Englishman  in  Spain. 

Neither  a  Portugoeze  nor  an  En^lishmian  can  look  b«ck  with 
upon  the  history  of  Tangiers.  It  was  the  second  city 
die  PortBgoeze  attacked  in  Africa; — wL.le  they  lay  before 
Ike  waDs  thej  were  tbenuelves  liesiegcd  in  their  camp  bv  a  tar  su- 
perior Umct,  and  the  army  only  obuined  leave  to  embark  bv  en- 
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f aging  lo  deliver  iip  Ceuta,  tlieir  furnicr  conquest,  and  leaving  the 
nliinte  Duin  I'ernaiiHu,  the  King's  brother,  as  an  hostage  Tor 
IAk  )>«rrorniaiice  of  these  ctisgracet'ut  terms.  The  terms  were  not 
jtiltilli'd,  and  I'Ernamlu  died  at  Fez  after  si^c  )eurs  of  tniserablo 
Captivity.  His  buiiy  was  bung  by  the  beels  uver  the  walls  for  a 
Spectacle  to  the  Moors,  and  afterwards  suspended  in  a  cofliti  in  the 
Ume  plitce.  'Vhia  disastrous  expedition  was  in  1437-  In  1464,  a 
second  Fernando,  brother  in  like  manner  lo  the  reigning  monarch, 
■Itempled  to  take  the  city  by  surprize  in  a  night-attack,  aud  many 
pf  the  bravest  lidnlgos  perished  in  this  rash  eiiterprize.  There  was 
9  prOiid  spirit,  like  that  of  the  old  Romans,  in  the  Portuguese  of 
tfaut  age; — ibat  which  might  have  dismayed  another  nation,  or 
cooled,  at  least,  the  ardour  of  conquest,  served  only  to  exasperate 
liieni.  Affunso  V.  prepared  a  greater  effort, — he  crossed  the  sea 
again,  took  Ar/illa  by  storm,  and  concluded  a  truce  for  twenty 
jears  with  a  alieik  by  name  Muley  who  commanded  in  those  pro- 
vinces. This  truce  secured  die  Portiigueze  in  their  former  con* 
quests,  and  left  them  ut  liberty  to  attnck  Taugiers,  which  was 
'Vol  withis  Miiley's  government.  The  Tangerines,  deprived  of 
bis  support,  felt  their  own  weakness,  and  they  dreaded  the  venge- 
ance of  a  people  who  were  not  less  vindictive  than  themselves.  They 
ibandoned  t)te  cily,  and  Alfonso  entered  it  without  opposition  on 
the  SSlh  Aua;ust,  147  I .  His  vengeance  had  been  disappointed  by 
the  timely  flight  of  the  inhabitants,  but  the  honour  and  ihe  piety 
of  the  nation  were  satisfied  by  obtaining  the  bones  of  Fernando  in 
exchange  for  some  royal  prisoners  taken  at  Arzilla.  The  remains 
ihus  rescued  from  captivity  and  sanctified  by  popular  feeling  were 
deposited  with  tliose  of  his  brethren  in  the  church  of  Uatalha;^- 
one  of  these  brethren  was  that  prince  Henry,  so  generally  known 
as  the  great  promoter  of  maritime  discovery, — another  was  the 
Infante  i)om  Pedro,  to  whom  equal  merit  at  least  is  due  upon  Ihe 
same  account,  and  far  greater  upon  everv  other;— the  third  is  lesa 
known  in  the  history  of  his  age,  but  stand;)  deservedly  conspicuous 
in  the  anuals  of  his  country.  The  tombs  of  these  four  brethren 
weret  both  in  design  and  execution,  worthy  of  the  beautiful  church 
ill  which  they  were  placed. — What  they  were  may  be  seen  id  Mr. 
Idurphy's  views  of  that  magnificent  structure;  and  ihey  were  in  per- 
fect preservation,  fresh  as  when  the  chi^ael  had  left  them,  till  the 
Freni-h  under  Massena  destroyed  them,  took  out  the  bodies,  ant) 
strewed  the  bones  about  the  lloor  ! 

Affoiiso  assumed  or  admitted  the  name  of  Africano  for  these 
victories  ; — he  resembled  Scipio  in  nothing  else: — ^but  there  was  a 
time  when  tlie  conquests  of  the  Portugneze  in  North  Africa 
seemed  to  justify  the  appellation,  and  to  afford  a  fair  hope  tliat 
European  civilization  would  be  extended  to  these  burbarous  coun- 
tries. 
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tries.     The  greater  part  of  the  present  empire  of  Morocco  paid 
tribute  to  Emanuel, — and  that  city  itself  sometimes  trembled  i^heii 
it  was  announced  that  the  Portugueze  horsemen  were  in  sight.     A 
considerable  revenue  was  derived  from  these  conquests ;  but  in  the 
succeeding  reign  it  became  apparent  that  the  projects  of  tbis  en- 
terprizing  people  were  beyond  their  strength,  and  ihat  their  popu- 
lation could  not  at  the  same  time  support  a  dominion  in  India  and 
in  Africa;  Joam  III.  naturally  preferred  his  oriental  to  his  Bar- 
bary  possessions,  but  the  preference  was  unfortunate.     No  Eu- 
ropean power  would  have  contested  that  country  with  iiim, — it  wa:) 
at  his  own  doors,  serving  at  once  as  a  school  of  war,  and  a  wida 
field  where  the  Portugueze  might  have  gone  on  for  generations  con- 
quering and  to  conquer.     India,  on  the  other  hand,  was  already 
contested ;  Castille  was  intruding ;  France  per|)etualiy  threatening 
to  intrude,  and  pirating  against  the  homeward  bound  fleets:   it 
might  also  have  been  foreseen,  that  the  strongest  maritime  power 
in  Europe  thust  eventually  command  the  coasts  of  India,  and  that 
Portugal  could  not  continue  to  be  that  power.     Tangiers  waa 
among  the  few  places  which  were  retained ;  and,  unlike  C%uta,  Tan- 
giers  followed  the  revolution  which  restored  the  Braganza  family 
to  their  rights.     The  Conde  da  Ericeyra,  Don  Fernando  tie  Me- 
nezes,  had  been  governor  for  some  years,  and  had  well  supported 
the  honour  of  his  country  and  of  his  race  in  his  wars  against  Gai- 
lan,   when  by  a  secret  arrangement  between  tlie  courts  of  Lisbon 
and  London,  it  was  determined  that  this  city  should  be  ceded  to 
England  as  a  part  of  the  Infanta  Catherina's  dowry  on  her  marriage 
with  Charles  II.     When  the  Count  received  secret  orders  to  de- 
liver up  the  city  in  conformity  to  the  agreement,    he  wrote  to 
the  Queen  Regent  entreating  her  to  spare  him  tlie  grief  which  be 
must  feel  at  seeing  a  nation  which,  though  in  alliance  with  Portu- 
gal, was  nevertheless  of  a  different  religion,  take  possession  of  a 
city  in  which  the  Catholic  faith  had  flourished  for  two  centuries, 
and  of  which  the  Menezes  of  his  family  had  been  the  first  con- 
querors and  the  constant  defenders.     The  Queen  offered  him  a 
marquisate  if  he  would  perform  the  service  which  she  required, 
and  intimated  her  displeasure  if  he  persisted  in  his  wish  to  resign 
the  government; — but,  witli  a  feeling  to  which  every  Englishman 
will  do  justice,  Menezes  re-solicited  and  obtained  his  recal.     He 
beguiled  the  hours  of  his  leisure, — perhaps  of  his  disgrace, — in 
meriting  a  history  of  the  city.     The  Spaniards  of  Ceuta,  he  says, 
persuaded  the  Portugueze  not  to  abandon  to  heretics  a  place  which 
they  had  so  long  and  so  bravely  defended  as  a  bulwark  of  the  faith; 
the  English,  they  said,  would  not  be  able  to  maintain  it,  and  would 
sell  it  to  the  Moors  if  they  could  make  a  good  bai^n;  the  Spa- 
nish governor  even  offered  to  take  possession  of  it  in  die  Pope's 

mune^i^ 
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name,  and  to  pledge  himseirthut  the  King  of  Spain  wauld  under- 
take lo  defend  it  lor  hU  Huliiiess.  These  representatiom  wire  of 
course  disi'egarded.  The  inhabitants,  with  as  little  regard  to  pri- 
vate feeling  and  individual  interests  as  had  l>een  shewn  to  national 
honour  in  this  transaction,  were  compelled  to  evitcuale  the  cit^ 
and  retire  lo  Portugal ;  and  the  English  took  poBsesstnii  of  Tan- 
giers,  Relieving,  as  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  used  to  say,  tlint  if  it 
could  be  wailed  and  fortified  w  iih  brass,  it  would  repay  the  charge. 
The  ill  conseijueuces  ensued  which  might  be  expected  from  such 
a  beginning;  the  new  settlers,  to  make  room  fur  « hum  the  old 
inhabitants  had  been  tunted  out  of  house  and  home,  were  a  rabble 
of  needy  and  greedy  adventurers;  and  crovemors,  soldier",  and  set- 
tlera  were  entirely  ignorant  of  tlie  mannert,  language,  and  mode  of 
-warfare  of  the  people  with  whom  lliey  were  to  deal.  Gailan  ob- 
tained victories  which,  says  Menezes,  he  would  never  have  won 
over  the  industry  and  valour  of  Portugueze  generals; — our  own 
writers,  indeed,  acknowledge  that  the  Portugueze  seldum  en- 
countered the  Moors  but  they  defeated  ihem,  and  that  our  men 
M  kere  '  sadly  massacred  through  die  unadvi^edness  of  the  coin- 
■Dunders  and  die  disorder  of  the  troops.'  After  a  gre^t  waste  of 
blood  and  of  treasure,  it  was  determined,  in  l685,  that  Tangier) 
diould  be  abandoned:  the  Portn^ncze  ambassador  was  instructed 
to  request  that  il  might  be  restored  to  his  Crown,  promising,  that 
IB  that  case  the  port  should  always  lie  open  to  the  En'.;lish,  and 
pointing  out  the  evil  conse^ueifcea  of  suA'tring  it  to  be  occupied 
by  the  piratical  powers.  Charles  wnnid  have  assented  to  this  rea- 
•onabte  request;  but  his  biother  the  Duke  of  V'ork  objeLtcd,  say- 
ing, it  was  not  for  the  honour  of  England  to  give  up  t'>  Portugal  d 
place  which  tilie  herself  did  not  think  it  convenient  longer  lo  de- 
fend ;  it  was  for  her  honour  to  dismantle  it,  and  Portugal  or  Spain 
night  tlien  occupy  it  as  they  pleased.  The  fortifications  therefore, 
\  and  the  mule,  on  which  such  great  sums  had  been  expended,  were 
blown  up, — but  the  Moors  instantly  occupied  the  ruins,- — and  their 
first  act  was  lo  dig  up  the  bones  of  the  Porluvueze  kn^lits  who 
had  K>  long  been  the  terror  and  scourge  of  their  natirm.  In  a 
well  written  discourse  concemiug  THngiers,  printed  a  few  years  be- 
fore the  place  was  tims  abandoned,  it  is  observed,  that  with  Wise 
measures  this  possession  might  not  only  nisiniain  itself,  but  yield  n 
considerable  revenue  to  the  crown  of  England;  that  the  pirates 
might  be  effectually  curbed  from  thence,  and  that  it  might  he  miv 
dered  a  dreadful  city  to  the  Moors,  Spaniards,  'I'nrks,  and  Frencb, 
The  advantages  which  might  have  been  derived  from  retaining  it, 
■re  given  us  by  Gibraltar  ;  but  the  pussibiliiy  of  that  nupoitant 
sdjuisitiou  could  not  at  thiit  lime  have  heeu  cunlemplaled,  and  the 
British  statesmen  who  occupied  so  commanding  a  position  h4  Tan- 
gier*, 
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gierffy  were  of  more  capacious  minds  and  ccHnprehcashe  ^ievilki 

ilit'ir  successors  h\  wluim  it  ^as  abandoned. 

Ali,  the  SfKiuianl,  xvllh  us,  that  though  the  bmj  is  somevkat 
exposed  to  caskleily  w  iiub,  a  valuable  port  might  be  made  tlKfc 
with  litth^  expeiLse.  'llie  river,  ho^iever,  is  so  cfaoaked  with  nai 
that,  as  we  Icurn  from  l^^nipriere,  it  is  many  >C9uy  since  the  Eoh 
pen)r*s  iar;;e  ships  could  winter  there,  as  they  were  used  to  do  :  ind 
HI  this  manner  most  of  the  rivers  in  MoroccOy  which  were  foraierlr 
navitj^ble,  have  become  no  longer  capable  of  navigation.  The 
maritime  force  of  Morocco  has  thus  been  destroyed  by  caiisei 
which  would  be  remediable  uiwler  an  enlightened  goverameot 
The  armies  are  irregular  and  barbarous,  as  incapable  of  lesistiiig 
a  European  force  in  the  field,  as  a  European  force  would  be  of 
maintaiuing  its  ground  against  their  desultory  and  incessant  wap> 
fare,  lliey  are  excellent  but  cruel  horsemen  ;  and  their  horses, 
having  been  trained  to  travel  all  day  and  feed  only  at  night,  aod 
accustomed  to  endure  the  heat  and  the  rain  without  shelter,  are 
much  bitter  fitted  for  military  service  than  animals  used  to  liie 
full  feed  and  hot  stables  of  Europe.  Contrary  to  the  received 
opinion,  Ali  Hey  observes,  diat  the  white  or  ash-coloured  horses 
aie  the  strongest;  as  these  are  the  most  numerous  also  it  is  per- 
haps the  original  colour  of  the  species. 

Justice  is  administered  at  Tangiers  with  humorous  impartiality 
to  both  partiett,  for  they  are  beaten  out  of  the  hall  by  the  soldiers 
as  soon  ns  sentence  is  pronounced.  The  governor  is  the  judge, 
and  decides  ucci>rding  to  his  own  sense  of  right  and  w rong,  widi 
nothing  to  direct  him  but  the  precepts  of  the  Koran.  It  is  better 
pi'riiaps  that  there  should  be  too  little  law  than  too  much  :  and  we 
might  find  something  to  i nutate  as  well  as  admire  in  the  summary 
proctredings  of  a  Mahommedan  jiuige.  Cases  sometimes  occur 
in  England  wherein  a  longer  imprisonment  precedes  the  trial  than 
would  be  adjudged  as  a  punishment  for  the  oflfence : — a  pie^poudrt 
court  for  minor  delinquencies  might  remedy  this  injustice,  and 
prevent  many  of  those  petty  crinR's  which  it  is  now  too  expensive 
or  too  troublcHome  to  bring  before  a  judge,  but  which  lead  the 
perpetnitor  on  from  step  to  step  to  the  last  stages  of  guilt. 

'I1ie  t'oiisvous%oti^  which  is  the  principal  food  of  the  Moon,  and 
which  they  believe  was  invented  by  Mahommed  when  he  lay  awake 
one  night  with  nil  empty  stomach,  is  only  a  different  form  of 
maaaroni:  Ali  Uey  regards  it  as  the  best  possible  food  for  the 
people.  Fingers  are  used  instead  of  knife  and  fork,  because  the 
Prophet  used  no  other  knife  and  fork  than  his  fingers.  Tea,  having 
been  introduced  at  Court  as  presents  from  the  English,  has  made 
its  way  rapidly  into  general  use.  In  Lempriere's  time  it  was 
very  expensive  and  scarce,  and  consequently  only  the  rich  and 

luxurioU» 
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IbKurious  afforded  it.  Al  present,  the  lowest  ranks  of  Bociety  in- 
dul^init;  and  ihe  Spanish  traveller  lells  us,  that  more  ten  is 
'4imnk,  in  proportion,  in  Morocco  than  even  in  Eiiglatiil.  They  put 
feagar  into  the  tea-pot,  and  take  it  very  strong,  seldom  using  milk: 
'Ae  munner  of  preparing  it  in  L^mpriere'a  time  was  with  lunsey 
>faid  mint,  both  herbs  of  »o  powerful  a  taste  that  the  tea  must  have 
Itcen  added  for  its  supposed  medicinal  effects,  not  for  any  flavour 
'■  which  could  possibly  have  survived  through  such  an  admixture. 
In  Tibet  it  is  taken  rather  as  a  gruel  than  an  infusion,  the  leaves 
being  boiled  with  water,  flour,  butter  and  salt,  and  the  whole 
nixed  together.     Morocco  is  supplied  with  this  important  article 

n     Af  increasing  consumption  from   England,   by  way  of  Gibraltar. 

i^  Their  gngaralsois  derived  from  the  same  market. 

I         The  Jews  at  Tangiers  are  not  confined  to  a  particular  part  of 

I  file  town,  but  live  intermingled  with  the  other  inhabitants— a  pri- 
vilege which  they  enjoy  in  no  other  part  of  the  Mahotnmedan 
world.  This  privilege,  however,  such  as  it  is,  tends  to  increase 
the  iitisery  and  danger  of  their  situation ;  for  where  thev  live  sepa- 

T'tately,  they  arc  not  exposed  to  dny  incidental  insults  and  injuries, 
"■»  long  as  they  remain  within  their  own  district, — a  Jewry  being 
^'Altnost  as  safe  from  the  intrusion  of  a  good  Mussulman  as  a  pig- 
'  rty;  but  where  they  are  liable  to   meet  and  jostle  in  the  street, 

J[uarrels  are  perpetually  arising,  and  the  judge  never  decides  in 
avour  of  the  Jew.  This  shocking  partiality  begins  from  the 
■ctadle.  Ali  Bey  says,  that  a  Mussulman  child  will  insult  and 
'strike  a  Jew,  who,  whatever  be  his  age  and  infirmities,  dares  not 
'defend  himself,  and  is  not  allowed  to  complain  :  he  has  seen  the 
'Mahotnmedan  childreu  amuse  llieirifelves  with  beating  the  little 
*ons  of  the  Synagogue.  An  odd  use  is  made  of  the  Jews  in  this 
Attuntry  :  after  a  long  drought,  when  the  Mnssulmen  have  prayed 
for  a  change  of  weather  w  iihout  effect,  they  turn  them  out  of  the 
town,  and  order  them  not  to  return  without  rain ;  believing  that 
God  will  grant  their  petition  to  be  rid  of  their  foul  breath  and 
nnsatoury  odour.  Lancelot  Addison  notices  another  odd  ophiioii 
%hich  the  Barbary  Moors,  in  his  tinne,  entertained — that  the  Jews 
#ere  an  anomalous  issue,  and  not,  like  other  men,  descended  from 
Adam,  but  that  the  end  for  which  they  were  created  was  to  serve 
fte  Mussulmen.  They  are  obliged  to  wear  a  particular  dress,  every 
part  of  which,  except  the  shirt,  is  black.  In  some  towns  they  must 
■(Falk  bare-foot,  and  every  where  take  off  ihcir  shoes  when  passing 
before  a  mosque,  or  the  house  of  any  Mussulman  of  distmctioi), 
"When  they  meet  a  Moor  of  high  rank,  they  must  hastily  turn 
'tfway  lo  a  certain  distance  on  the  left  of  the  road,  leave  their  san- 
I    Idits  on  the  ground  several  paces  off,  bend  the  bwly  forward,  and 
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in  that  humiliating  posture  remain  till  he  has  paaaed  far  onward. 
The  casts  of  India  have  grown  out  of  conquest  and  priestcraft ; 
here  a  degradation  hardly  less  shocking  is  effected  bj  pride  and 
superstition.  They  revenge  themselves  by  cheating  their  oppres- 
sors ;  but  in  the  end,  either  the  government  or  some  powerful  indi- 
vidual seizes  their  accumulated  gains.  The  Jewesses  are  much 
handsomer  than  the  Moorish  women,  who  are  generally  of  a  white 
marbly  complexion,  partly  from  their  sedentary  life,  partly  be- 
catise  when  they  stir  abroad  the  winds  of  heaven  are  never  allowed 
to  visit  their  cheeks.  The  Jewesses,  on  tlie  contrary,  have  a  bril* 
liant  red  and  white,  and  frequently  become  the  mistresses  of  the 
Moors — connections  which  sometimes  contribute  to  diminish  the 
hostile  feeling  toward  this  persecuted  race. 

Speaking  of  the  measures  in  Morocco,  Ali  Bey  talks  of  the 
elbow  instead  of  the  cubit.  Ilie  English  translator  has  removed 
another  singularity  which  occurs  in  the  French  edition,  where  the 
days  of  the  week  as  they  occur  in  the  journal  are  designated  by 
the  planetary  signs.  Spanish  coins  are  current,  and  more  than  all 
others  the  peso  duro,  a  coin  so  universally  diffused,  that  we  have 
heard  it  said  a  man  may  now  sail  round  the  world,  buy  pork 
ivherever  the  ship  touches,  and  pay  for  it  in  dollars.  While  Ali 
Bey  remained  at  Tangiers,  he  attracted  much  attention  by  his  as- 
sumed rank,  his  wealth,  his  liberality  and  his  philosophical  instru- 
ments, and  more  especially  by  predicting  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and 
tracing  the  figure  as  it  would  be  seen  in  its  greatest  darkness. 
When  he  had  resided  there  more  than  tliree  months,  the  Emperor, 
or  rather  the  Sultan,  Muley  Soliman,  arrived,  to  whom  he  made 
his  preflRsntsand  was  introduced.     His  reception  was  in  a  high  de- 

Eee  gracious;  the  Sultan  praised  God  for  having  caused  him  to 
ive  the  country  of  the  infidels,  regretted  that  such  a  man  shotild 
so  long  have  deferred  his  visit  to  Morpcco,  and  expressed  his  satis- 
faction that  he  should  have  preferred  his  empire  to  Algiers,  Tunis^ 
or  Tripoli.  The  Sultan  made  tea  for  him,  admired  his  astrono- 
mical instruments,  went  into  his  camera  obscura,  made  him  elec- 
trify his  attendants  and  partook  the  shock  himself,  and  taught  him 
in  what  pattern  to  cut  his  whiskers.  Ali  Bey  even  supposes  tliat  he 
had  an  intention  of  rutting  them  with  his  own  imperial  hands.  In 
the  evening,  one  of  the  Sultan*s  servants  brought  a  present  to  this 
distinguished  stranger,  kneeling  as  he  laid  it  before  him :  the  pre- 
sent was  covered  with  a  cloth  of  silver  and  gold.  He  uncovered 
it  with  eager  curiosity,  and  found  two  black  loaves — a  sight  which 
disconcerted  him,  till  the  bye-standers  wished  him  joy  as  being  now 
the  brother  of  the  Sultan.  It  was  settled  that  he  should  follow  the 
Court  to  Mequinez.     His  friends  the  Kadi  and  Fakihs  said  prsyers 

witli 
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with  him;  ihey  traced  mysterious  characters  on  the  wall  with  the 
thumb  of  his  right  hand,  thus  to  obtain  for  him  a  pleasant  Journey 
Mid  a  safe  reiiini,  and  the  principal  saiiiLs  teslitied  their  respect  to 
this  accomplished  Mahommedun  by  a  formal  visiL  Thus  t'ortitied 
with  btiiiedictions  he  deparled  ut  the  head  of  a  caravan,  consisting 
of  seventeen  men,  iliirly  beasta  »nil  an  escort  of  four  soldiers. 
Crossing  a  branch  of  the  Tetuaii  mountains,  he  '  perceived  at  a 
great  distance  two  fleets  of  men  of  war,  consisting  of  forty  ship:* 
at  least.'  It  was  on  the 'iGth  Oetober,  It^OS:  the  French  editor 
iaforma  lis,  in  a  note,  that '  this  was  the  fleet  engaged  in  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar,' and  the  English  editor  has  not  recollected  that  the  bat- 
tle ofTrafalgar  uus  in  the  year  [B05.  He  remained  at  Alequinez 
only  a  few  days,  and  proceeded  to  pass  lh«  winter  ut  Fez. 

'Vht  papulation  of  Fez  was  computed  at  100,000,  the  last 
plague  being  supposed  lo  have  carried  utF  half  the  inhabitants. 
There  is  something  very  striking  in  tlie  mixture  of  spleitdour  and 
ruin  which  this  celebrated  city  presents.  The  streets  are  So  nar- 
row that  two  horsemen  can  with  difficulty  ride  abreast;  and  they 

1]  ^  darkened  by  the  great  height  of  the  houses,  by  projections  from 
nte  first  floors,  by  a  sort  of  galleries  which  connect  the  upper  parts 
€f  the  houses,  and  by  high  w  alls,  raised  as  if  to  support  the  houses, 
wt  certain  disLinces,  Ironi  one  side  oi'  ihe  street  to  the  other,  and 
paving  arched  passages  which  are  shut  at  uight>  Mo  tilth  is  suffered 
to  remain  in  the  streets,  but  they  are  nut  paved,  and  in  rainv 
feather  they  are  knee-deep  in  mud.  7'he  houses  are  in  a  stale  of 
decay:  the  lime  is  bad  and  the  mortar  ill-worked;  the  walla 
therefore  give  way  under  the  heavy  load  of  stamped  earth  with 
which  the  flat  roofs  are  covered,  to  the  thickness  of  a  foot.  Und«r 
this  pressure  they  bulge  or  crack,  or  are  forced  out  of  tlie  perpen- 
dicular. Many  are  propped  up,  almost  all  without  windows,  and 
ivhat  few  windows  there  are,  are  not  lareer  than  a  common  sheet 

[f  of  paper,  placed  very  high,  and  generally  either  shut  or  covered 
with  blinds.  Such  is  the  appearance  of  the  Holy  City,  so  called 
because  Mahnmmed  is  erroneously  aflirmed  to  have  sanctified  it 
by  residiug  there.  Behind  these  ruinous  walls  the  houses  are 
built  each  round  a  court-yard,  which  U  surrounded  above  and 
below  wilh  a  colonnade  or  gallery — something  in  the  manner  of  a 
large  inn  in  London.  In  the  better  houses,  the  cielings,  doors 
and  arcades  are  decorated  wilh  arabesques  in  relief,  painted  with 
various  colours,  and  somelimes  covered  wilh  gold  and  silver;  the 
floora  are  uf  Dutch  tiles,  or  of  different  coloured  marbles,  fto  ar- 
ranged as  to  form  designs.  I^o  Afrtcanus  affirms,  that  the 
mosques  and  other  religiitus  edifices  were  nearly  700  in  number, 
of  which  o<X>  were  magnihceut  buildings.  At  present  they  do  not 
exceed  200,  and  the  Curoubin,  or  Carrauveu,  which  is  the  most 

celebrated. 
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celebrated,  appeared  mean  to  AH  Bey  after  the  Cathedral  at  Cor- 
doba. This  traveller  says  nothing  of  the  nine  hundred  lamps  which 
were  wont  to  bum  ever}*  night  in  the  temple,  nor  of  the  great 
lustre  containiii<2^  an  hundred  and  fifty,  made  from  the  bells  which 
the  kings  of  Fez  had  conquered  from  Christian  churches.  He 
inquired  for  the  complete  manuscript  of  Livy,  which  has  been  said 
to  exist  in  the  library  of  this  mosque,  but  bis  researches  were  vain, 
and  he  was  afraid  to  discover  much  earnestness  upon  the  subject, 
lest  he  should  render  himself  suspected.  The  state  in  which  he 
found  the  books  wan  such,  that  if  any  such  manuscript  existed  it 
has  probably  mouldered  away,  or  lieen  devoured  by  the  rats. 
The  Caroubiu  is  remarkable  for  having  a  place  where  women  may 
attend  the  public  prayers,  being  the  only  place  of  worship  in  the 
Mahommedan  world  where  a  station  is  allowed  them. 

As  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country  are  a  wandering 
race,  who  have  neither  shops  nor  work-places  of  their  own,  they 
repair  to  Fez  for  every  thing,  and  the  city  resembles  a  continual 
fair,  so  numerous  are  its  shops  and  so  great  the  multitudes  who 
resort  to  it.  Its  markets  mav  be  compared  to  those  in  Europe  for 
abundance.  But  Fez  is  celebrated  also  as  the  Benares  or  Oxford 
of  the  African  Mahommedans.  To  form  an  idea  of  their  manner 
of  instruction,  Ali  Bey  tells  us,  we  must  imagine  a  man  sitting 
cross-legged  on  the  ground  and  singing  in  a  lanfentable  tone,  or 
uttering  frightful  cries,  while  fifteen  or  twenty  youths  sit  in  a  circle 
round  him,  with  their  books  or  writing  tables  in  their  hands,  and 
in  complete  discordance  repeat  his  cries  and  songs.  All  their 
studies  are  confined  to  the  Koran  and  its  commentators,  and  so 
much  grammar  and  logic  as  are  necessary  to  understand  what  is 
intelligible  in  them.  They  have  Euclid,  in  great  folio  volumes, 
which  are  neither  read  nor  copied,  except  about  a  dozen  pages. 
Their  cosmography  is  taken  from  Ptolemy ;  they  study  no  geogra- 
phy, and  their  astronomy  is  confined  to  calculating  the  time  by  the 
sun  with  clumsy  astrolabes.  A  few  miserable  adepts  sometimes 
deceive  theniselves  and  others  by  pursuing  alchemy.  Anatomy  b 
proscribed  by  their  religious  notions  :  medicine,  as  a  science,  is 
unknown,  it  is  an  empirical  art  mixed  with  superstition  and  cruelty. 
Their  laws  prohibit  pictures  and  graven  images,  and  music  is  left 
entirely  to  women  and  to  the  lowest  class  of  the  people.  The 
language  \»  in' a  state  of  extreme  degradation,  notwithstanding  the 
advantages  which  the  Koran  has  given  it :  they  have  no  printing 
office ;  and  Ali  Bey  says,  the  great  imperfection  of  their  writing 
arises  from  this  cause,  that  they  frequently  confound  the  letters 
with  the  dots  and  accents,  so  that  it  happens  very  often  that  the 
inhabitants  do  not  understand  each  other.  It  is  difficult,  however, 
to  conceive  in  what  manner  bad  writing  can  corrnpt  the  oral  lan- 
guage. 
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guage.  This  imperfectJun  in  the  language  ami  in  writing  farces, 
he  says,  the  inhabitants  to  read  h  as  if  linging;  '  it  makes  tlieni 
cuiifuund  the  meaning  of  the  phrases,  wliieh,  besides,  are  not  dis- 
liiigui^hed  by  any  orthographical  punctuation,  bitt  only  l>y  quiver' 
in^H  and  cadences,  which  give  the  reader  the  time  necessary  for 
faint  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  writing,  which  he  would 
nut  be  ahle  to  do  if  it  were  rrad  (o  him  rapidly.'  lliis  passage 
Reems  not  to  be  more  incorrect  in  eTipres^ion  than  in  its  purport. 
JVhere  little  is  read  except  the  Koian,  and  where  the  Koran  is  thg 
^look  in  which  children  are  taught  Cu  read,  it  may  reasoniibly  be 
•upposed  that  other  books  will  be  reaii  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Koran ;  and  the  chaunling  of  our  calhednil  service,  or,  mure  ap- 
positely still,  the  mode  in  which  the  Pentateuch  is  read  in  the 
Synagogue,  may  shew  that  the  intonations  and  quiverings  and 
cadences  of  the  Moors  are  not  clumsy  inventiun.i  for  giving  them 
time  to  coniprtihend  what  they  read.  The  number  uf  scholars  at 
iim  '  Athens  of  Africa'  is  generally  about  two  thuusanil. 
-  All  Bey  seems  nut  to  have  accommodated  himself  easily  to  the 
kabils  of  the  Moors,  thought  it  cost  hint  »o  lillle  (o  adopt  their 
■eligton.  He  could  never  accustom  liimself  to  drink  sour  milk,  and 
^  never  ventured  to  try  the  etfect  of  ^  narcotic  plant  called  kiff, 
tfie  properties  of  which  a  pliilosopliical  traveller  should  certainly 
bave  endeavoured  to  investigate.  Some  persons  smoke  the  leaves 
instead  of  tobacco ;  but  the  usual  mode  of  preparing  it  is  to  bod  it 
during  twelve  hours  in  an  earthen  pot  with  a  good  deal  of  butler, 
•nd  afterwards  strain  the  butter,  which  they  either  mix  with  sweet- 
.meats,  or  iL«e  it  to  season  their  food,  or  swallow  it  in  pills.  In 
cither  form  its  effect  is  said  to  be  certain  ;  and  its  merit  is,  that  it 
thtes  not  intoxicate,  but  raises  the  spirits  and  611s  the  imagination 
with  agreeable  fancies.  Such  a  drug  niight  possibly  possess  the 
Wneficiiii,  without  the  deleterious,  properties  of  opium, — and  cer- 
tainly Ali  Bey,  by  the  qualilicatiun  to  which  he  submitted,  had 
authorized  the  public  to  expect  that  he  would  be  indefaligable  in 
bta  researches,  and  bolder  in  adventure  than  all  his  predecessors. 
If  it  was  not  required  that  he  should  drink  up  Esil  or  eat  a  croco- 
jiHe,  it  was  ul  least  to  be  hojied  that  he  would  penetrate  to  Tom- 
IhicIoo,  and  bring  home  the  secret  of  the  Psylli ;  much  more,  that 
the  philosophizing  Mussulman  should  accurately  investigate  every 
diing  within  his  reach,  the  knowledge  of  which  might  possibly  be 
in  any  way  beneficial  to  mankind. 

In  this  part  of  his  narrative,  AH  Bey  Oiinks  it  '  proper  and  even 
^cesMiry  to  give  a  history  of  the  great  man  Mouhhummed.'  Pri< 
deaiix  has  written  the  life  of  Mahommed,  with  a  virulent  and  indis- 
criniinating  spirit,  tiagnier  has  collected  with  commendable 
fidelity  the  facts  and  fuhica  of  the    Muhommedan  writers  upon 

the 
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the  same  subject ;  and  Boulainvilliers,  with  the  impudence  which 
characterises  ignorant  infidel  ity,  produced  an  eulogy  upon  the  Ara- 
bian impostor.  The  sketch  which  AH  Bey  gives,  has  no  other 
merit  than  its  brevity — and  seems  to  have  no  other  purport  than 
that  of  insinuating  his  own  scepticism  concerning  the  inspiration  of 
a  man  whom  he  nevertheless  calls  a  prophet.  '  Was  the  Kour'ann/ 
he  says,  ^  brought  him  by  the  angel  of  the  Lord  ?  Mussulmen  say. 
Yes  :  others  answer,  No.  Was  it  the  conception  of  his  own  genius 
merely  r  Hie  faithful  believers  deny  this  supposition  ;  his  enemies 
affirm  it.  But  it  is  not  in  this  work  that  such  a  question  should  be 
discussed.'  CertainUr  not,  and  therefore  the  account  of  Mahommed 
was  neither  ^  proper  nor  necessary.'  The  account  which  he  has 
given  of  the  Mahommedan  religion  is  in  like  manner  short  and 
imperfect ;  nor  is  it  by  any  means  correct.  He  says,  that  '  it  has 
DO  intermediate  persons  between  God  and  man,  known  by  the  name 
of  priests  or  ministers.'  What  then  are  the  scheiks,  the  khatibs, 
and  the  imams  r  and  what  were  the  caliphs  ^  The  Ulemahs  also 
are  a  religious  body,  for  the  civil  and  religious  professions  are  united 
in  Mahommedan  countries, and  the  very  title  of  the  Mufti,  ot Sheikh 
Jdam,  as  he  is  also  called,  implies  his  religious  character.  But 
Ali  Bey  has  the  hierophobia  upon  him,  or  philosopher's  disease ; 
and  because  he  saw  too  many  priests  in  his  own  country,  would 
fain  discover  none  in  the  saving  religion  of  the  Moors.  A  Spa- 
niard may  be  forgiven  for  this, — better  is  any  faith  than  the  faith 
of  St.  Dominic  and  Philip  the  Second.  But  had  he  seen  and 
reported  things  as  they  are,  he  would  have  acknowledged  that  Islam 
has  been  not  less  corrupted  with  monkery,  and  a  monstrous  appa- 
ratus of  mythological  fable,  than  the  Christianity  of  Spain. 

While  he  was  at  Fez  he  witnessed  an  impressive  ceremony.  A 
place  out  of  the  town  called  El  Emsalla  is  assigned  for  the  Pas- 
chal praver,  where  all  the  people  meet  in  the  morning  of  the  first 
day  of  Easter  before  sun  rise. 

*  When  the  Sultan  was  at  Fez  at  last  Easter,  the  feast  was  very  sump- 
tuous, and  the  Pashcis,  the  Kaids«  the(*reat  Sheiks,  at  the  head  of  nume- 
rous corps  of  cavalry,  flocked  from  all  provinces  of  the  empire,  in  order 
to  congratulate  the  sovereign;  roost  of  them  encamped  out  of  the 
town. 

*  On  the  spot  of  the  Emsalla  an  indosure  was  made,  which  had  a 
square  form  ;  three  of  its  sides  were  surrounded  with  a  cloth,  fi\^  or  six 
feet  high,  and  about  sixty  feet  long  on  each  side :  within  there  was  a 
pulpit  for  the  pniacher.  We  were  about  six  hundred  men  within  this 
enclosure ;  all  the  populace  of  Fcjz  and  the  people  from  the  provinces 
kept  on  the  outside,  and  the  whole  assembly  consisted  of  at  least  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls.  At  the  arrival  of  the  sultan  the 
prayers  began.  Every  time  that  the  Imaum  and  the  Muedden  accom- 
panied the  movements  of  the  rikats  with  the  exclamatioD,  AUakouakibar  ! 

God 
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God  tncHi  great!  it  w!i<i  repealed  by  a  great  number  of  MueilJcn,  who 
were  dispentcil  ainiini;  ibc  crowd  ;  itnil  ii]K>Ti  ibis  cry,  two  buiiclretl  and 
fifty  ibouMinit  people,  wiih  tbi.-ir  savereign  ai  their  head,  were  sten 
prastraling  theitiMslves  before  tbe  Deity,  having  all  nature  for  ihuir  tern- 
ult.  This  ceremony  is  really  imposing ;  ii  iii  impo^isible  to  witness  it 
without  bein^  muveil. 

*  Tbc  simplicity  of  this  fea^t,  the  creed  pronounced  by  an  immense 
crowd,  the  steadiness  and  ferviiur  with  which  it  was  uttered,  the  e.\[c(it 
W  the  temple,  and  the  immensity  of  the  space  which  foii'ieil  the  siiper- 
■  ambient  canopy,  being  the  atmiTtphere  with  the  animaiing  p!aii«t  of  ihe 
I  WorM  for  its  illuminating  centra,  furmrd  the  most  imposing  picture  of 
dw  homage  which  met)  uiuted  into  society  can  offer  to  the  Almighty.' — 
tat.  i.  p.  101,  102. 

Tlie  fast  of  Ramadan,  which  precedes  this  ceremony,  is  oliserved 
with  such  severity,  that  a  great  number  of  the  lower  classes  lose 
tbeir  senses  in  consequence.  Some  are  thus  Rffecled  by  the  repeated 
prayers,  and  Ihe  continual  rtading  of  the  Koran ;  the  mind  being 
^nmilaled  while  the  bodily  irauers  are  weakened  by  inanition. 
The  crycrs  from  the  minaret  make  '  a  horrible  and  dismal  noise' 
frith  triini))ets,  a(  various  honrs  of  the  dny  and  night ;  and  before 
dawn  men  from  the  mosffues  run  throngh  the  streets  striking  furi- 
ously at  the  doors  of  the  houses  with  heitvy  clubs,  that  the  inhnbi- 
twits  may  rise  and  take  some  refreshment  before  the  day  break  shall 
render  it  unlawful.  Ali  Bey  assures  ns  that  the  inipoitaiice  oFdis- 
oovering  the  new  moon  with  which  these  months  begin,  has  in  a 
remarkable  digree  tjuickened  the  sight  of  the  Mnhommedans,  and 
I  ^t  they  very  often  shewed  him  the  spot  where  they  saw  it,  when 
'  be  could  distinguish  nothing,  till  by  looking  throngh  his  telescope 
be  discovered  thut  they  were  not  mistaken.  There  is  a  rich  hospital 
I",  at  Fez,  where  great  port  of  the  funds  have  been  bequeathed  for  the 
.  purpose  of  assisting  and  nursing  sick  cranes  and  storks,  and  of 
'  Durjing  them  when  Head.  This  may  arise  from  their  belief  that  the 
•torks  are  human  beings  in  that  form  ;  for  they  hold  that  storks  aie 
men  from  some  distant  isiaiKls,  who  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
assume  the  shape  of  these  birds  tliat  tliey  may  visit  Barbary,  and 
return  at  a  certain  time  to  their  own  country,  where  ihey  resume 
dieir  human  form.  Upon  this  fable  the  German  Mussus  has 
frRined  one  of  his  tales, — borrowing  it  perhaps  from  one  of  the 
itories  in  Mr.  Scott's  Supplement  to  the  Arabian  Nights.  Where 
•uch  a  notion  prevails,  it  would  of  course  be  considered  criminal  to 
kill  one  of  these  birds,  and  an  act  of  piety  to  relieve  them  and  bury 
their  remains.  Uut  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  practice  may  ori- 
ginally have  been  derived  from  Egypt. 

Ali  Bey  was  in  high  favour  at  Fez,  Morocco  being  a  country 
where  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  enccssive,  shade  is  considered  us  too 
^great  slu.xury  for  a  subject,  and  the  emperor  suffers  none  but  his 
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gons  and  brothers  to  use  an  umbrella ;  but  Ali  Bey  had  the  high 
honour  of  being  permitted  to  use  one.  A  design  was  entertained 
of  making  him  hold  daily  conference  with  the  doctors,  regulate  the 
clocks,  and  give  tlie  hours  for  the  canonical  prayers ;  he  resented 
this  as  an  injury,  and  found,  as  Bruce,  a  more  adventurous  traveller, 
had  done  in  a  more  barbarous  country,  that  in  such  countries 
strangers  are  estimated  according  to  their  pretensions,  and  that  the 
way  to  obtain  respect  is  to  demand  it.  Prince  Muley  Abdsulem 
was  one  of  his  friends, — he  calls  him  illustrious  and  respectable, — 
but  the  justice  of  these  epithets  will  not  be  acknowledged  by  those 
who  remember  how  vilely  this  prince  behaved  to  Lempriere.  His 
conduct  may  possibly  have  brought  with  it  its  due  punishment,  for 
Muley  Abdsulem  has  had  no  second  EiiropeaD  surgeon  to  attend 
him,  and  the  disease,  in  the  cure  of  which  Lempriere  had  made 
such  progress,  has  since  terminated  in  total  blindness.  With  all 
advantages  of  court  favour,  and  the  best  society  of  *  the  Athens  of 
Africa,*  Ali  Bey  sometimes  found  the  hours  bang  heavily  io  their 
course.  During  three  days  which  he  spent  on  a  party  of  pleasure 
with  lladj  Edris  (a  descendant  from  the  founder  of  Fez)  at  one  of 
his  country  seats,  they  knew  not  how  to  get  rid  of  their  bme. 
Drinking  was  forbidden  by  the  law;  music  and  dandi^  by  the 
gravity  of  their  characters ;  the  guests  were  utterly  incapable  of 
conversing  with  the  Spaniard  upon  scientific  subjects ;  and  in  the 
want  of  correspoiKlence,  couriers,  and  newspapers,  there  was  no 
news  to  relieve  them. 

*  We  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  eating  five  or  six  times  a  day 
like  Heliogabali,  and  to  fill  up  the  remainder  of  our  time  with  drinkiog 
tea,  saying  prayer^  playing  like  children,  electing  amongst  us  pasila^ 
hhaliphes  and  kaids  charged  with  the  command  of  every  dinner,  tea, 
collation,  or  walk. 

'  The  only  game  which  ofiered  some  interest  consisted  of  placing  on  a 
large  dish  about  a  dozen  of  cups  upside  down.  The  company  then  di- 
vides into  two  bands,  and  after  one  of  them  had  put  a  ring  or  a  piece 
of  coin  under  one  of  the  cups,  the  other  band  is  to  discover  it  in  the 
^ist  or  last  of  the  cups  which  they  may  lift  up.  If  the  rinz  should  bap- 
pen  to  be  in  one  of  the  intermediate  cups,  he  that  has  lifted  op  the 
wrong  cup  is  punished  with  receiving  from  e^'ery  roerol>er  of  the  oppcstte 
bund,  some  blows  on  his  hand  with  a  knotted  handkerchief.  But  if  the 
ring  be  found  in  the  first  or  last  cup  lifted  up,  the  party  takes  the 
revenge.  This  ganne  is,  for  wamt  of  a  better,  amusing  enough, as  it  gi 
rise  to  many  curious  scenes  in  the  disputes  about  bfting  up  the  cap», 
and  the  struggle  between  the  weak  and  the  strong  producer  some  droll 
exbibition>.  * 

'  Such,  are  the  amusements  that  occupied  us  for  three  dajs  and  two 
nights,  which  we  spent  in  the  garden.* — vol.  i.  p.  111. 

Absorbed  by  the  enjoyments  of  the  mindy  AU  Bev  tells  os,  he 

had 
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had  foi^olteii  tliose  of  tlie  body ; — a  bappy  mind  it  must  liave  been 
tbat  could  Lave  beea  absorbed  in  tin  own  enjoy  men  Is  at  I'czt  A 
Mussulman  is  thought  ill  of  if  he  iiu»iio  nivea, — his  friends  reoioii- 
'«trated  wi(h  biai  upon  his  stale  iif  '  biiigle  blessedness,' — he  huti 
resolved  not  to  mairy  till  he  should  return  from  his  iuleu^ed  pil- 
griniage  to  Mecca; — but  thja  ivaa  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
(rave  coocubiues, — it  was  indecorous  in  a  Mahommeilun  country 
■  f/a  live  « itiiout  them, — lie  wus  obliged  to  give  way,  and  his  obliging 
■friends  present*^  him  with  a  young  negress,  who,  having  been 
'bathed,  cleansed,  and  perfumed  for  sonie  day»>,  was  attired  like  a 
■bride,  and  conducted  to  his  house.     Unlike  Bruce,  .Ali  liey  h:is 

I  told  us,  that  his  sablo  Vanessa  met  with  no  success;  he  could  not 
overcome  bis  repugnance  to  thick  lips,  a  flat  now.  and  the  tincturu 
f^  \ucT  skin.  Towards  the  end  of  February  he  left  Fez  fur  Morocco, 
'with  his  vestal  concubine  and  his  caravan.  The  want  of  timber  in 
'^is  country  has  been  remarked  by  ali  former  travellers :  the  elder 
fj^ddison  observes,  that  what  wood  there  is,  is  titter  to  warm  the 
•'^ouse  than  to  build  it ;  but  even  tliese  stunted  trees  are  not  found 
■46r  liome  days  journey  beyond  Fez  ;  and  Ali  Bey  notices  as  a  con- 
sequence, that  there  were  no  birds  but  those  which  Hew  by  in  great 
"^ocka  in  their  mi<^rationt.  The  country  improved  as  he  a(tpToached 

e'^e  coast,  and  bore  such  marks  of  productive  powers  as  to  satisfy 
^im  that  part  of  Europe  might  be  supplied  from  theuce  with  provi- 
Inons,  if  pernicious  institutions  and  an  oppressive  government  did 
'VOt  combine  to  render  the  people  wretched,  and  counteract  the 
'  bounty  of  nature, 

^  At  Habat,  which  Chenier  supposes  to  have  been  the  metropolis 
*'of  the  Carthaginians,  and  where  the  existing-town  according  to  the 
"torebent  traveller  was  intended  for  the  capital  of  Jacob  Almunzor, 
^be  found  gardens  which  delighted  him  more  than  any  that  he  had 
'  leen  in  Europe.  There  are  families  here  who  boast  of  their  Spa- 
'  nish  descent,  and  retain  ^leir  Spanish  names.  Soon  after  he  arrived 
"u  Morocco,  the  sultan  sent  him  milk  from  his  table  as  a  niuik  of 
affection,  and  shortly  afterwards  conferred  upon  him  a  more  sub- 
■biutial  grant  of  some  considerable  estates,  which,  independently  of 
'his  own  funds,  enabled  him  to  support  tlie  expenses  of  his  rank  ;— 
'%  fac  aiipile  is  given  of  the  title  deed,  and  no  European  .lawyer 
'liill  question  its  validity ;  whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of 
i|a  worth.  Of  his  rank,  indeed,  All  Bey  talks  somewhat  largely. 
Seii^  invited  to  a  paity  of  pleasure  at  Mogador,  he  says  that  he 
left  all  his  carnages  at  Morocco.  We  had  not  heard  of  Uiem 
before, — neither  did  we  know  tliat  there  is  a  carriage  road  froi 
Tangien  to  that  city.  But  we  are  more  inclined  to  appreliend 
mistranslation  than  to  suspect  the  sutbor  of  any  mis-statement. 
Qn  the  way  to  Mogador,  he  saw  great  numbrra  of  a  tree  called 
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Argan  (ihe  "Rhamnm  Sicnhts^  or  Sideroxihn  s/»iiosi/5  of  Lhiiunis, 
the  lihamnus  Pentaphylits  of  Diyander,  and  as  the  present  writer 
thinks,  more  properly,  the  Elaiwlendron  Argan  of  Ratz  and  Wil- 
denow.)  It  multiplies  by  itself,  and  requires  no  culture  ;  the  fruit 
affords  a  resinous  glutin  in  great  quantity,  and  oil  which  is  proper 
for  all  uses ;  and  after  the  oil  has  been  expressed,  there  remains  i 
ulp  which  is  good  food  for  cattle.  The  acquisition  of  this  tree, 
e  thinks,  would  be  worth  more  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe, 
than  the  addition  of  a  province.  ^Fhe  forest  of  these  trees  which 
he  passed  extends  ten  or  twelve  days'  journey ;  as  its  skirts  are 
within  a  mile  of  Mogador,  the  seeds,  or  the  young  plants  in^t 
easily  be  procured.  The  amusements  which  he  had  been  invited 
or  ordered  to  partake  consisted  of  horse  races  or  sham  6ghts, — ^in 
which  he  found  as  little  gratification  as  the  reader  will  derive  from 
his  graphic  representation  of  them.  After  ten  dull  days  consumed 
in  these  wearisome  pastimes,  he  returned  to  the  capital.  His  name 
and  reputation  were  now  preceding  him ;  the  umbrella  which  he 
carried  made  known  his  high  privileges,  and  the  inhabitants  of  all 
the  neighbouring  donars  along  the  road  waited  to  receive  bim  in 
ceremony ;  the  armed  men  on  horseback  bowed  and  saluted  him 
with  a  cry  of  *  God  bless  the  days  of  our  lord  !* — the  old  men  and 
children  repeated  the  same  salutation,  and  offered  him  sour  milk, 
which  it  would  have  been  discourteous  not  to  have  tasted ;  and  the 
women  who  were  hidden  behind  the  tents  or  rocks  made  them  echo 
with  their  shrill  shouts  of  applause.  He  in  return  lifted  up  his 
hands  and  prayed  for  them,  and  they  concluded  by  firing  off  guns 
to  the  praise  and  glory  of  Ali  Bey  the  Abbassi. 

Morocco,  where  he*now  took  up  his  abode,  is  much  more  depo- 
pulated than  Fez.  It  is  not  likely  that  it  should  ever  have  con- 
tained 700,000  souls,  as  Ali  Bey  affirms.  Leo,  indeed,  calls  it 
amplissimum  atque  inaudita  magnifudinis  opptdunij  and  says  that 
It  is  usually  enumerated  inter  maxtmas  totius  muvdi  urhes ;  but 
Leo  speaks  only  from  the  report  of  what  it  had  been ;  and  if  we 
recollect  when  it  was  founded,  and  the  history  of  Morocco  from 
the  time  of  its  foundation,  it  will  appear  utterly  incredible  that  the 
city  should  ever  have  contained  half  that  number  of  inhabitants 
There  is  proof  that  it  has  not,  deducible  from  Ali  Bey's  statement, 
that  the  ancient  walls  which  *  have  survived  the  ravages  of  time 
and  of  man,'  include  a  circumference  of  about  seven  miles.  We 
have  towns  in  England  of  this  circumference :  they  contain  fewer 
open  spaces  than  a  Mahommedan  city,  and  in  no  instance  does  the 
population  amount  to  one  hundred  thousand.  It  its  present  state, 
Morocco  hardly  contains  30,000.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  deplo- 
rable insecurity  in  which  they  exist,  that  the  houses  of  the  principal 
persons  ar^  built  so  at  to  afford  facilities  for  defending  them ;  the 

entrance 
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entrance  being  by  a  lane  so  narrow  and  crowded,  that  n  horse  can 
with  difiiculty  pass;  and  four  or  five  men  can  repel  a  mullilu'de. 
The  hoaxes  also  are  like  forts,  in  case  this  precaution  should  be 
unavailing. 

Superstition,  which  in  this  traveller's  native  country  allies  itself 
witli  desjxilisni,  mitigates  in  Morocco  the  evils  of  a  tyrannical  go- 
vernment, and  affords  ihe  only  proleclion  against  it.  The  mosque 
of  the  patron  saint,  Stdi  Uelabbess,  serves  as  an  asylum  for  those 
who  are  threatened  by  the  ruling  despot ; — there  lliey  mayne^ociate 
for  a  pardon,  and  wait  safely  till  ihey  obtain  it,  for  although  the 
■•ytum  is  not  eaiablishctl  by  any  positive  law,  it  is  sanctioned  by 
public  opinion,  and  any  attempt  to  viufate  it  would  occa^iion  a  revo- 
lution. Tliu«  an  iniililntioM  which  in  Spain  and  Italy  tends  to 
multiply  criotca  by  holding  out  immunity  to  tlie  perpetrators,  be- 
comes u»eliil  in  a  country  where  the  most  enormous  crimes  are 
committed,  not  against  the  laws,  but  by  those  from  whom  the  laws 

KTcecd.     llie  living  saints  form  a  kind  of  estate  in  the  empire  of 
orocco :  two  of  these  personages,  by  name  Sidi  AH  Bvnlinmet, 
■od  Sidi  Alurbi  Benmat^,  are  believed  to  attract  the  blessings  of 
heaven  on  ihe  cnunlry ;  and  Ali  Bey  says  that  they  almost  decids 
upon  its  fate.     This  circumcised  philosopher  tells  us  that, '  as  tin 
|m>ductive  power  is  the  gift  of  heaven,  these  saints  enjoy  it  in  a 
most  distinguished  manner ;'  one  of  them  keeping  eighteen  Neffro 
girls,  besides  his  lawful  wives  and  his  common  concubines.     He 
tells  us  too,  that  he  had  the  honour  of  an  inteniew  with  Sidi  Ali, 
and  that  tho  saint  '  quieted  some  scruples  in  his  too  delicate  con- 
Kience.'     It  is  not  difficult  to  imagitie  that  All  Bey,  as  a  subject 
of  (he  Inquisition  who  has  escaped  from  its  terrilories,  may  delight 
ID  wearing  his  Moorish  costume, — but  it  wguld  be  better  if  he 
vore  it  with  a  graver  face  ^  his  irony  suits  ill  witli  his  beard.  Thei 
Miots  were  sole  rulers  in  the  departments  which  they  inhabited ;— 4 1 
no  governor  resided  there,  the  people  paid  uo  kind  of  tribute,  umU 
when  they  visited  other  provinces,  the  governors  took  their  advio4l 
■od  their  orders-     7'bey  preach  submisaiou  to  tlic  sultau,  domestiS' 
peace,  and  the  practice  of  virtue.     Hitherto  this  sort  of  hagiocracjjf 
<W  vice-royalty  of  the  saints,  which  they  have  established,  has  prm 
duced  good  to  the  people,  and  the  sultan  seems  to  acquiesce  quietljil 
iu  the  loss  of  his  revenues; — but  saintiihip  is  hereditary  in  Mo>3 
rocco, — and  in  Mahommedao  countries  dynasties  have  as  Irequentljt  I 
been  founded  by  saints  as  by  robbers.     Tliere  is  an  evident  8ppr»ji 
beasiun  on  their  part  lest  the  sultan  should  remember  lliis  :  ibmM 
money  which  they  raise  uudei*  the  denomination  of  alms,  they  ap* 
Itroprialc  to  the  purchase  of  guns  and  other  weapons  ;  and  lliey  a— 
continually  attended  by  a  number  of  armed  followers. 

l-'inding  it  more  advisable  to  reside  upon  his  esUte  at  Semelalia 
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dian  in  the  city,  AYi  Bey  took  up  his  abode  there,  and  foHowed,  at 
far  as  a  Mahommedan  character  would  permiti  his  physical  porsuits. 
ITiat  character,  however,  brought  with  it  many  impedimenU;  it 
was  not  lawful  for  him  to  touch  any  unclean  animal, — under  ivhkh 
head  all  coleopieras  are  included, — and  though  the  law  allowed  him 
to  impale  butterflies,  and  other  clean  insects,  it  did  not  permit  him 
to  heat  the  pin.  A  snake  of  an  unknown  kind  waa  killed  in  his 
sarden,  and  he  could  neither  venture  to  examine  nor  make  a  draw- 
ing of  it.  These  restrictions  led  him  to  seek  for  inore  hmoceot 
recreations;  he  tamed  storks  and  antelopes,  and  makii^  his  domi- 
nions  an  asylum  for  all  harmless  animals  they  soon  made  k  a  paia> 
dise  for  him,  the  birds  came  bto  his  chamber  to  feed,  and  the  rab- 
bits almost  ran  over  his  feet.  He  attempted  also  to  tame  a  jackal, 
but  this  untractable  beast  esciiped  by  undermining  the  wall  *  with 
as  much  skill  or  reason  (I  don  t  know  which,  says  All  Bey)  as  any 
sensible  being  could  have  exercised.'  A  real  earthly  Eden  he  thought 
his  Semelalia;  but  the  sultan  concluding  that  Eden  itseK  would 
have  been  no  paradise  without  an  Eve,  sent  him  two  vrives  as  a 
present  from  hb  own  harem.  The  kindness  of  the  intention  wu 
undoubted,  and  there  could  not  be  a  greater  honour;  but  he  had 
determined  *  not  to  give  way'  till  his  return  from  Mecca,  and  only 
allowed  them  to  enter  his  house,  because,  having  been  once  dis- 
missed from  the  imperial  harem,  they  could  not  enter  it  ^ain. 
One  was  a  white  woman,  the  other  a  negress.  He  never  saw  or 
spoke  to  them  till  the  time  of  his  departure  was  come,  and  then 
gave  them  their  choice  to  remain  in  Morocco,  or  to  follow  him, 
which  latter  alternative  they  somewhat  unaccountably  preferred. 

He  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  the  sultan,  who  presented  him 
with  bags  for  water,  and  a  ma^ificent  tent  over  which  twelve  fakiht 
said  prayers  in  order  to  procure  a  happy  journey.  His  estates  were 
left  under  an  administrator,  and  under  these  favourable  circum- 
stances he  departed  for  Algiers.  There  were,  however*  persons  at 
Morocco  whom  he  calls  his  enemies,  which  may  probably  mean 
Ihat  they  suspected  him  not  to  be  the  personage  whom  he  repre- 
sented himself :  he  staid  at  Fez  long  enough  to  give  them  occasion 
and  leisure  for  rendering  him  suspected  by  the  sultan  also.  A  re- 
volution in  Algiers  rendered  it  unsafe  to  pursue  his  journey  in  that 
direction,  and  the  sultan  sent  two  oflScers  to  escort  him  to  Tan- 
giers,  where  he  might  enibark  for  the  east  This  journey  had  nearly 
proved  faUl.  In  entering  upon  a  desert  where  some  life  guards 
delivered  him  over  to  an  escort  of  Arabs,  the  party,  owing  to  a  dis- 
pute, forgot  to  replenish  their  water-skins  at  the  last  place  where  it 
might  have  been  done.  The  country  upon  which  they  entered  was 
entinely  destitute  of  wstcr ;  there  is  neither  tree  nor  plant  there,  nor 
animal  of  nay  kind,  neither  beast,  bird,  reptile,  nor  insect,— not  even 
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■  rock  which  can  ihelter  or  shade  the  travelli^r.  A  transparent 
■tinosphere — an  intense  sun  durting  its  beams  upon  the  traveller's 
bead — a  ground  almost  white,  and  commonly  of  a  concave  form, 
"like  a  burning  glass — alight  breezes  scorching  like  a  flanie — and 
Utter  silence,  like  the  silence  of  death, — such,  according  lo  Ali  Bey, 
U  the  faithful  picture  of  this  district.  The  sufferings  of  himself  and 
^companions,  their  imminent  danger  and  their  providential  de- 
liverance, ma^  best  be  related  in  his  o  wn  words. 

'  We  had  now  neither  eaten  nor  drank  since  the  preceding  day ; 
our  hnrM;s  and  other  beasts  were  as  desiilule;  though  ever  since  nine 
■Jn  the  evening  we  had  heen  travelling  rapiiily.  Shortly  after  noon  we 
•Imd  not  ft  drop  o(  water  remaining,  and  the  men  as  well  as  the  poor 
«ninwls  were  worn  out  with  fatigue.  The  mules,  slumhting  every  mo- 
Inent  with  their  hurthen,  required  assistance  ti>  lift  them  up  aguin,  and 
to  support  their  burthen  till  they  mse.  This  terrible  exertion  e\- 
^ustcd  the  little  strength  we  had  left. 

''  *At  two  in  theaHernoona  man  dropped  down  stttTasifhe  were  dead 
'wnm  his  great  fatigue  and  thirst.  I  stopt  with  three  or  four  of  my  peo- 
Ue  (o  assist  him.  The  lilllfe  wet  which  was  left  in  one  of  the  leather 
vudgets  was  squeezed  out  of'  it,  and  some  drops  of  water  poured  into 
1tie  poor  man's  mouth,  but  without  any  effect.  I  began  to  feel  llial  my 
%wn  strength  was  beginning  to  forsake  me ;  and  becoming  very  weak,  I 
^termined  to  mount  on  horseback,  leaving  the  poor  fellow  behind. 

'  From  this  moment  others  of  niy  caravan  began  lo  drop  successively, 
sad  there  wa&  no  possibility  of  giving  ihem  any  assistance  ;  tliey  wer« 
sbandoned  lo  their  unhappy  destiny,  &s  every  one  thought  only  of  sav- 
ing himself.  Several  mules  with  their  burdens  were  left  behind,  and  I 
found  on  my  way  two  of  my  trunks  on  the  ground,  without  knowing 
%hal  was  become  of  the  mules  which  had  been  carrying  them,  the 
drivers  had  forsaken  them  as  well  us  the  cure  of  my  efl'ects  and  of  my 
instruments. 

'  I  looked  upon  this  lo«  with  the  greatest  indifference  as  if  they  had 
not  belonged  to  me,  and  pushed  on.  But  my  horse  began  now  to 
tremble  under  nic,  and  yet  he  was  the  strongest  of  the  whole  caravan. 
We  proceeded  in  silent  despair.  Wheu  I  endeavoured  to  encourago 
any  of  them  lo  increase  his  pace,  he  answered  me  by  looking  steadily  at- 
nie,  and  by  putting  his  forefinger  to  his  mouth  to  indicate  the  great 
thirst  by  which  he  was  allecled.  As  1  was  reproaching  our  conducting 
officers  for  their  inattention  which  had  occasioned  this  want  of  water, 
they  excused  themselves  from  ibc  mutiny  of  the  oudaias;  and  besides, 
■dded  ibcy,  "  Do  we  not  suffer  like  the  rest?"  Our  fate  was  the  more 
■hocking,  as  every  one  of  us  was  sensible  of  the  impossibility  ufsupport- 
iog  the  fatigue  to  the  place  v»here  we  uere  to  meet  with  water  again. 
At  last,  at  about  four  in  the  evening  1  had  my  turn,  and  fell  down  with 
thirst  and  fatigue. 

'  EKtended  without  consciousness  on  the  ground  in  the  middle  of  the 

desert ;  left  only  with  four  or  live  men,  one  of  whom  had  dropped  at 

the  sacoe  moment  with  myself,  and  all  without  any  metuu  of  assisting 
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me,  because  they  knew  not  where  to  find  water,  and  if  thej  had  known 
it,  had  not  strength  to  fetch  it.  I  should  have  perished  with  them  on 
the  (pot,  if  ProvideDce,  by  a  kind  of  miracle,  had  not  preserved  us. 

'  Half  an  hour  had  already  elapsed  since  I  had  fallen  senseless  to  the 
ground,  (as  I  have  since  been  told,)  when  at  some  distance  a  conside- 
rable  caravan,  of  more  than  two  thousand  souls,  was  seen  to  be  ad- 
vancing. It  was  under  the  direction  of  a  marebout  or  saint  called  Sidi 
Alarbi,  who  was  sent  by  the  sulun  to  Ttemsen  or  Tremecen.  Seeing 
us  in  this  distressed  situation,  he  ordered  some  skins  of  water  to  be 
thrown  over  us.  After  I  had  received  several  of  them  over  my  face 
and  hands,  I  recovered  my  senses,  opened  my  eyes,  and  looked  around 
me,  without  being  able  to  discern  any  body.  At  last,  however,  I  dis- 
tinguished seven  or  eight  sherifs  and  fakihs  who  gave  me  their  assistance, 
and  shewed  me  much  kindness.  I  endeavoured  to  speak  to  them,  but 
an  invincible  knot  in  my  throat  seemed  to  hinder  me ;  I  could  only 
make  myself  understood  by  signs,  and  by  pointing  to  my  mouth  with 
my  finger. 

*  They  continued  pouring  water  over  my  face,  arms,  and  hands,  and 
at  last  I  was  able  to  swallow  small  mouthfuls  of  water.  This  enabled 
me  to  ask,  *'  Who  areycmf*  When  they  heard  me  speak,  they  expressed 
their  joy,  and  answered  me,  ^  Fear  notkmg  ;  ^ar  from  being  robbefg^  we 
are  your  friendty"  and  every  one  mention^  his  name.  I  began  by  de- 
grees to  recollect  their  faces,  but  was  not  able  to  remember  their 
names.    They  poured  again  over  me  a  still  greater  quantity  of  water, 

fave  me  some  to  drink,  filled  some  of  my  leather  bags,  and  left  me  in 
aste,  as  every  minute  spent  in  this  place  was  precious  to  them,  an4 
could  not  be  repaired. 

*  This  attack  of  thirst  is  perceived  all  of  a  sudden  by  an  extreme  ari* 
dity  of  the  skin;  the  eyes  appear  to  be  bloody,  the  tongue  and  mouth, 
both  inside  and  outside,  are  covered  with  a  crust  of  the  thickness  of  a 
crown  piece ;  this  crust  is  of  a  dark  yellow  colour,  of  an  insipid  taste, 
and  of  a  consistence  like  the  soft  wax  from  a  beehive.  A  faintness  or 
languor  takes  away  the  power  to  move ;  a  kind  of  knot  in  the  throat 
and  diaphragm,  attended  with  great  pain,  interrupts  respiration.  Some 
wandering  tears  escape  from  the  eyes,  and  at  last  the  sufferer  drops 
down  to  the  earth,  and  in  a  few  moments  loses  all  consciousness. 
These  are  the  symptoms  which  I  remarked  in  my  unfortunate  fellow 
travellers,  and  which  I  experienced  myself. 

'  I  got  with  difficulty  on  my  horse  again,  and  we  proceeded  on  our 
journey.  My  Beduins  and  my  faithful  Salem  were  gone  in  diflbrent 
directions  to  find  out  some  water,  and  two  houra  afterwards  they  re- 
turned one  after  another,  carrying  along  with  them  some  good  or  bad 
water,  as  they  had  been  able  to  find  it;  every  one  presented  to  me 
part  of  what  he  had  brought;  I  was  obliged  to  taste  it,  and  I  drank 
twenty  times,  but  as  soon  as  I  swallowed  it  my  mouth  became  as  dry  as 
before;  at  last  I  was  not  able  either  to  spit  or  to  speak. 

*  At  seven  in  the  evening  we  halted  near  a  douar  and  a  brook,  after 
having  made  a  forced  march  of  two-and-twenty  hours,  without  a  mo- 
nent's  intermission. 

-All 
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'  All  my  peiiplf;  and  burgage  at  ]aKta.rrivcd  one  after  another,  during 
the  ni^ht,  and  I  ri>und  1  liuJ  sustained  no  loss.  The  caravan  of  Sidi 
Alarbi  had  met  them  successively,  and  saved  the  men  as  well  as  the 

'  If  this  caravan  had  not  happened  to  have  arrived  so  fortunately,  we 
■hould  all  have  perished,  as  the  water  which  was  afterwards  brought  by 
ibv  Beduins  and  by  Salem  would  have  come  too  late;  our  brealh  and 
fiial  functions  had  ceased,  and  I  do  not  think  that  we  could  have  re- 
gained two  hours  lonf^r  alive, 

>  *  When  I  consider  lliat  so  considerable  a  caravan  had,  upon  the  false 
iPcport  that  nvo  or  three  thousand  were  going  to  attack  it,  («ho  in  fact 
Were  only  the  40t)  Arabians  that  watched  me,)  quitted  the  road,  and 
that  this  mistake  was  the  cause  of  our  preservation,  I  cannot  sufficiently 
admire  the  gracious  direction  of  Providence  to  save  us.' — vol.  i.  pp.  19U 
— Ii»3, 

,  The  whole  desert  is  covered  witli  loose  stones  about  the  size  of  a 
nau's  fist,  BUioolh,  round,  whitish,  almost  all  of  the  same  dimen- 
noiMi  and  carious  upon  the  surface  like  pieces  uf  old  muriat, — the 
mitbor  cuusidera  llicni  a  true  volcanic  production.  The  diflicLilty 
of  travelling  is  much  increased  by  this  uniform  bed  of  stones,  but 
the  inconvenience  and  danger  are  less  than  tvould  be  occasioned  by 
I  I  looser  sui'lace.  When  at  length  they  came  to  a  river,  men  and 
feasts  threw  themselves  into  it  with  ungovernable  eagerness.  As 
tbey  drew  nearer  the  coast,  AH  ftey  was  surprized  by  an  intimation 
tiiat  he  mnst  proceed  to  Larache  instead  of  Tangiers;  in  itself  this 
maa  a  matter  of  indifference,  but  as  connected  with  some  mysteri- 
ous  conduct  in  hU  escort,  it  displeased  him.  The  best  house  in  the 
town  was  assigned  him  for  his  quarters,  he  was  treated  with  every 
imi^finable  honour,  a  corvette  was  fitted  out  at  the  sultan's  cost  for 
■  voyage  to  Tripoli,  the  cabin  was  given  him,  and  all  his  equipage 
was  embarked :  when  the  boat  arrived  to  take  him  on  board  he  was 
■urrounded  with  guards,  separated  from  his  people,  inctudiiig  his 
two  wives,  and  compelled  to  embark  alone.  He  talks  of  his  rage 
and  despair  at  this  sudden  blow,  of  his  broken  heart  at  thus  being 
separated  from  his  people,  whose  fate  and  welfare  interested  him  as 
much  aa  his  own;  and  he  lays  that  one  day,  perhaps,  he  may  have 
occasion  to  express  the  retlections  which  this  treatment  elicited.  To 
qa  it  appears  that  the  sultan's  conduct  is  a  remarkable  instance  of 
^M  Strictness  uitli  which  the  Mahommedans  observe  the  rights  of 
hospitality.  Itlowever  inoffensive,  or  even  meritorious  his  object, 
All  Bey  was  appearing  in  a  false  character;  in  Europe  he  is  a  pAi' 
ifisopht,  a  man  of  science  and  of  leltcrs,  an  eflterpriiiiig  and  auc* 
cessful  traveller;  in  Morocco  he  was  nevertheless  an  impostor, 
and  had  the  reigning  sultan  been  like  his  ancestor  Muley  Ishmae], 
^e  profession  and  the  mask  of  Mahommedanism  might  only  have 
Krved  to  aggravate  his  offence  and  enhance  his  punishment.  Rene- 
Z  3  gadc 
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gade  he  might  be  in  reality  as  well  as  in  appearance,  bat  be  was  the 
son  of  a  Qiristian,  and  dared  to  claim  a£Snity  with  the  Prophet! 
IVben  a  Moor  abuses  his  ass  the  first  word  of  vituperation  is 
cuckold;  son  of  a  Jew,  is  the  second;  and  the  last  expressioii  of 
abusive  hatred  is,  son  of  a  Christian.  The  Spanish  adventurer  ought 
to  admire  and  acknowledge  the  generosity  of  die  reigning  sultan. 
"What  became  of  his  wives  is  not  stated :  it  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  he  should  have  made  no  mention  of  these  poor  women  when 
he  describes  the  scene  of  suffering  in  the  desert,  for  they  were  m  his 
company. 

In  this  part  of  his  narrative  Ali  Bey  inserts  a  speculative  chapter 
upon  the  ancient  Atlantis,  and  upon  the  existence  of  a  mediterra- 
nean sea  in  the  center  of  Africa.  He  supposes  diat  a  chain  of 
Mount  Atlas  was  the  famous  island  of  Plato,  which  has  been  trans^ 
formed  into  a  continent,  the  sea  having  retired  and  left  bare  the 
sandy  deserts  which  surround  it  on  the  east  and  the  south.  The  first 
of  these  suppositions  must  be  mere  supposition,  and  it  were  a  waste 
of  time  to  argue  upon  what  is  incapable  of  proof, — and,  touching 
the  second,  we  are  more  inclined  to  look  with  hope  for  the  result  of 
the  present  expeditions  to  the  Niger  and  the  Congo,  than  to  enter 
again  upon  the  field  of  conjecture  and  hypothesis.  The  informa- 
tion given  him  by  his  Morocco  merchant  strengthens  the  testimony 
in  favour  of  the  existence  of  an  inland  sea. 

On  the  voyage  to  Tripoli  he  observed  a  singular  phenomenon ; 
and  here  it  niay  be  observed,  that  where  this  word  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed, the  author,  or  hi»  translator,  frequently  chuses  to  employ  the 
word  meteor  in  its  stead.  ^  llie  sea  rose  at  once,  and  instead  of 
rolling  in  the  usual  way,  the  waves  darted  up  vertically  in  pvramids, 
or  transparent  cones,  with  very  pointed  tops,  keeping  in  tLis  form 
for  a  long  while,  and  without  inclining  to  either  side,  till  at  last  they 
sunk  down  in  a  perpendicular  direction.'  The  appearance  is 
ascribed,  with  much  probability,  to  the  electricity  of  some  thick 
clouds  then  hovering  above  them,  and  producing  this  violent  at- 
traction to  be  in  an  equilibrium  with  the  electricity  of  the  sea. 
The  ship  was  in  great  danger  for  about  ten  days,  and  had  the  phe- 
nomenon continued  longer  it  is  probable  that  Ali  Bey  would  not 
have  survived  to  relate  it.  At  Tripoli  he  was  well  received,  though 
several  people  of  Morocco  had  been  writing  against  him,  and  drawn 
him,  as  he  says,  in  die  blackest  colours;  but  he  thought  it  advise- 
able  to  seclude  himself,  in  some  degree,  for  the  sake  of  doing  away 
the  recollection  of  the  Morocco  affair,  and  had  acquired  the  pasha's 
good  opinion  before  he  embarked  for  Alexandria. 

Owing  to  the  incapacity  and  misconduct  of  the  captain  the  voyage 
proved  highly  perilous;  at  length  the  ship,  almost  a  perfect  wreck, 
put  into  the  harbour  of  iamasol  in  Cyprus.    His  researches  durii^ 
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thia  part  of  hia  travels  are  only  valuable  as  ibey  ma;  sei-ve  to  direct 
the  inquiries  of  men  beller  qualitittd  to  investigate  Grecian  antiqui- 
ties.  The  '  result  of  fais  observations'  is  a  conjecture  that  Venus 
Mia s  actually  a  Qufen  of  Cjprus, — beautiful,  we  may  suppose,  and 
little  disposed  to  coyness — and  this  lie  infers  from  ihe  existence  of 
some  ruinif  in  Cyprus,  which  are  called  the  Quetn's  Palace!  but 
having  subsequently  found  other  ruins  at  Paphos,  he  supposes  that 
there  have  been  two  Queen  Venuses,  of  whom  the  first  reigned  at 
Paphofi,  at  leroschipos,  and  at  CucIJa,  and  the  second  iiitiabiled  the 
palace  upon  ihemountains  of  Nicosia,  and  gave  laws  to  Idalia  and 
Cythera,  both  having  exl<>ted  antecedent  to  the  age  of  history.  The 
poets  he  thinks  confounded  them,  and  formed  of  tlicm  one  goddess. 
These  '  results'  he  submits  to  the  opinion  of  his  reader,  expecting 
that  the  gentle  reader,  if  he  should  not  be  disposed  to  thinly  the  hy- 
pothesis true,  will  admit  it  to  be  hen  trovalu,  end  protesting  that  he 
loves  truth,  and  is  always  disposed  to  sacrifice  to  it  every  system 
.  which  is  not  founded  upon  geometrical  demonstration  or  Incontesti- 
ble  facts.  Tlie  Venus  of  the  poets  sprung  from  froth ;  and  the 
VeiiUii  of  Ali  Bey  agrees  vi'iUi  her  in  this  point  at  least,  that  she  alto 
M  a  frothy  creation. 

At  length  he  reached  '  the  fine  daughter  of  the  great  Alexander,' 
Aat  is  to  say,  the' city  of  Alexandri.i;  our  traveller  sometimes  for- 
fiets  tlie  gravity  which  belongs  to  his  national  as  well  as  his  assumed 
character,  and  writes  with  the  vicious  semi  mental  ism  of  a  modem 
Frenchman.  Tliere  is,  indeed,  an  evident  partiality  toward  the 
French  in  his  mind  little  honourable  to  a  Spimiard,  who  must  have 
composed  his  Iruvels  at  a  time  wheik  the  French  were  engaged  in 
the  most  unjust  and  atrocious  of  all  wars  against  his  native  country; 
this  is  particularly  noticeable  in  his  invidious  enumeration  of  the 
{^,700  men,  by  whose  united  efforts  a  handful  of  Frenchmen  were 
expelled  from  Egypt!  From  the  great  events  which  had  recently 
taken  placa  in  Egypt  he  observed  one  good  efTect ;  that  the  tnhabi- 
Cuila  were  sensible  of  the  superiority  of  the  Europeans  in  all  things, 
and  had  learnt  to  respect  them;  but  those  events  have  left  this 
%rretched  country  more  wretched  than  before.  The  voyage  up  the 
Nile  inspireshimwithrapture,  and  with  one  of  those  emphatic  jihs, 
which  are  employed  as  hberally  in  modern  French  prose,  as  the  not 
less  emphitic  0/is  are  in  modem  English  verse,  he  asks  '  Why  did 
not  the  Goddess  of  Love  fix  her  abode  at  the  mouth  of  that  riverf 
Tlie  moutli  of  the  Nile,  and  the  scenery  upon  its  banks,  are  welt 
described.  He  mentions  an  isUnd  of  singular  formation :  sand  and 
mud  have  accumulated  upon  the  wreck  of  one  of  the  river  vessels, 
till  a  tract  of  land  has  grown  from  the  nucleus,  which  is  covered 
with  bouses  and  gardeu^.  The  lyicmeD  here  kill  their  prey  by 
a  4  biting 
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.biting  them.     Has  this  di^stii^  pracdce  originated  in  any  reli- 
gious injunction  ? 

He  was  received  at  Cairo  with  all  the  respect  due  to  a  wealthy 
descendant  of  the  Prophet.  The  sheiks  and  principal  persons  of 
the  city  visited  him,  and  *  unfolded  the  most  ardent  philanthropy 
an  their  conversation/  and  he  had  the  honour  of  setting  some 
stitches  in  the  black  cloth  which  the  tailors  were  sewing  to  cover  the 
Kaaba.  But  notwithstanding  his  Mahommedan  character,  and  the 
ikyour  of  the  chiefs,  such  was  the  state  of  the  country,  that  he  could 
not  with  safety  approach  the  pyramids.  The  Mikkias  was  loially 
Delected  and  falling  fast  to  ruin.  The  trade  with  the  interior  of 
Africa,  was  lost,  because  Upper  £^'pt  was  in  possession  of  the 
Mamelukes,  and  the  revolution  in  Barbary  had  interrupiod  the 
.western  caravans :  the  interior  commerce  was  not  more  flouribhiug, 
yet  there  was  still  a  great  trad^  carried  on  at  Cairo.  Having  pro* 
needed  to  Suez  he  embarked  there  in  a  dao  to  cross  to  Djeddu.  In 
this  perilous  traverse  the  vessel  wonderfully  escaped  destruction, 
•nd  he  himself  escaped  even  more  wonderfully,  when  under 
a  belief  that  she  must  inevitably  be  lost,  he  put  ofi'  from  her  with 
fourteen  companions  in  an  open  boat,^at  midnight,  in  a  tempest, 
and  in  total  darkness !  When  they  arrived  at  Araboh,  which  is 
al  the  northern  extremity  of  Beled  el  Haram,  or  the  Holt/  Landoi 
the  Mussulmen,  the  vessel  ran  upon  the  sand  that  the  pilgrims  might 
perform  the  first  duty  of  their  pilgrimage;  they  throw  themselves 
into  the  sea,  batlie^  perform  a  general  ablution  with  water  and  sand, 
repeat  a  prayer  while  naked,  put  on  a  sort  of  philabeg  of  unseamed 
clojth,  which  they  call  t'Aram,  and,  taking  some  steps  in  the  direction 
of  Mecca,  utter  an  invocation,  which  Ali  Bey  has  given  in  Roman 
characters,  but  not  translated.  From  thb  time  they  must  not  shave 
their  heads  till  the  ceremonies  at  Mecca  have  been  performed ; 
Pitts  tells  us  also  that  while  the  ihram  is  worn  it  is  held  unlawful 
for  a  pilgrim  to  cut  his  nails,  or  kill  any  vermin  which  may  be  biting 
bim, — be  is,  however,  allowed  to  remove  the  troublesome  insect 
fron^  one  part  of  his  body  to  another,  where  it  may  graze  with  less 
inconvenience.  Ali  Bey  is  not  the  first  European  who  has  perr 
formed  and  described  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  We  have  a  *  faith- 
ful account/  in  our  own  umsua^e,  b^  Joseph  Pitts  of  Exeter,  who 
having  been  taken  by  the  Algerines  in  1678,  and  made  a  Mussul- 
man by  dint  of  persecution,  ^0ect^  his  escape  man  years  after- 
wards, and  published  an  hone^ti  plain  narrative*  of  what  he  had 
seen  and  suffered. 

On 


*  The  historjr  of  ■nother  rvnegado  was  poUished  aboat  tbe  tame  time, — ^Tboroa«  Pel- 
low  of  Peiirhjc  in  Cornwall.    Whia  Uiu  nan  relatei  of  himielf  may  ormaj  not  be 
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Od  tlie  foUuwiiig  ilay  Ui«y  anchored  iii  the  harbour  of  •Djeilda, 
lerii>inaiiiig  '  ihii*  rircadful  passage.'  Tbe  governor,  a  negro  wliu 
hsd  been  a  slave  lo  llie  Schcrif  of  Mecca,  having  failed  to  obtain  a 
saddle  from  the  traveller  as  a  present,  insulted  him  iu  the  niusqne. 
It  was  .Mi  Uey's  custom,  as  a  nianifeiitation  of  his  conseijuence,  lo 
fiend  bis  carpet  before  him  to  tlie  uiOi>que,  and  have  it  plated  by  ihe 
side  of  the  imam;  he  vns  upon  it  Tcpeatiiig  the  introductory  prayer 
»hen  ilif  ufticer  arrived,  placed  the  governor's  carpet  upon  his  in 
auch  a  manner  as  to  cover  part  of  tl,  tapt  him  upon  tlie  shoulder, 
and  made  signs  lo  him  to  remove,  and  took  posaeioion  of  liis  carpet 
for  the  chief.  Every  body  looked  with  astonishment  to  see  how 
tliis  designed  and  obvious  offence  would  lie  resented.  '  i,  bcherif, 
son  of  Othman  Bey  el  Ahb^Hsi,'  exclsinis  the  Spaniard,  '  could  I 
support  the  insult  of  a  slave!'  Tlie  moment  the  pia}<;is  were  finished 
he  rose  before  any  other  person,  and  in  a  sicrti  voice  bude  hi^  ser- 
vaut  take  up  the  carpet  and  present  it  to  the  imam  for  the  u$e  of  the 
mosque,  '  for  I,'  he  added, '  will  never  more  make  use  of  it  for  my 
|>r«yers.'  The  imam  was  well  pleased,  the  people  iipplauded,  and 
tlie  black  governor  and  his  oSicers,  we  are  loh),  rt'Mtiiueil  pelrijted. 
From  the  time  of  his  arrival  here,  small  pilclieis,  lilltd  from  the 
well  Zemzem,  were  presented  him  daily,  wjiich  he  drank  and  paid 
for.  When  he  reached  Mecca,  several  MogrebinB,(Hsllie  Anius  of 
the  West  are  culled,)  having  been  apprized  uf  his  coming,  w  tre  uwait- 
iog  him  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  with  pitchers  tilled  also  from 
,  tiie  sacred  well;  they  offered  to  supply  his  house  with  it,  begged 
liim  not  to  take  it  from  any  other  person,  and  secretly  cautioned 
flim  never  to  drink  that  which  the  chief  of  the  well  should  offer 
him.  I'he  well  Zemj^em,  the  Ka.aba,  and  the  Black  Stone,  are 
■he  three  holiest  things  in  the  Mahommedaii  wuild;  Zcmzum  is 
believed  by  the  Mahommedans  to  be  the  spring  which  gushed 
fortli  in  the  wilderness  for  the  relief  nf  Hu^ar  and  IshmucI :  mar- 
vellous efficacy  is  ascribed  to  its  waters  in  gi^iin  health  to  the  sick, 
inipartiog  prodigious  strength  of  nicmur)  to  those  who  drink  it 
with  faith,  and  conferring  pardon  for  sins:  it  even  carries  off 
offences  in  a  visible  manner;  tin;  piljirims,  according  to  Pitis, 
drink  it  in  such  abundance  as  to  produce  pjinples  ovvr  the  whole 
body,  '  and  this  they  call  the  purgnig  of  their  spiritual  corruplious.' 
Ill  his  lime  every  pilgrim  purchased  his  shroud  at  Mecca  that  he 
tn'^ht  have  the  advantage  of  having  it  dipped  in  the  holy  water, 
and  wherever  they  travelled  aftervtards,  whether  by  sea  or  land, 
they  carried  it  carefully  with  them.  Zemzem  aud  Siloa  are  suid  by 
ibe  prophet  to  have  their  sources  in   Paradiiic.     Such  beiug  the 
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bifltory  and  Yirtoes  of  the  well,  the  reader  ouqr  wmider  for  wbift 
reason  the  MogrebiUs  should  cantioa  Ali  Bej  anmst  drinking  hs 
waters  when  offered  them  by  the  chief  of  the  wnL  That  wonder 
will  be  increased  by  perusing  his  aocoonl  of '  thb  interesting  per- 
son/ and  the  functions  attached  to  his  odBce. 

*  He  is  a  yoang  man,  about  tweoty-lwo  or  tweotj-four  yean  of  age,  ex- 
tremely handsome,  with  very  %si/t  eyes.  He  dresMS  remarkably  well, 
and  is  very  polished.  He  has  an  air  of  sweetness,  which  b  seducing, 
and  appears  to  be  endowed  with  all  the  qualities  which  reoder  a  perKm 
amiable.  As  be  possesses  the  entire  confidence  of  the  scherif,  he  fills 
the  most  important  place.  His  title  is.  The  PoiKMier.  Take  courage, 
reader,  lest  I  should  make  you  tremble  for  me.  This  dangerous  roan 
was  known  to  roe  the  first  time  I  went  to  the  well  of  Zemsem,  when  he 
made  his  court  assiduously  to  me.  He  gave  me  a  magnificent  diimer, 
and  sent  me  every  day  two  small  pitchers  of  the  water  of  the  miraculous 
well.  He  even  watched  the  moments  when  I  went  to  the  temple,  and 
ran  with  the  most  winning  grace  and  sweetness  to  present  me  a  hand- 
some cup  filled  with  the  same  water,  which  I  druik  to  the  last  drop,  lie- 
cause  it  would  have  been  considered  a  sort  of  crime  or  impiety  to  have 
refused  it. 

'  This  wretch  observes  the  same  conduct  to  all  the  pachas  and  im- 
portant persofuiges  who  come  here.  Upon  the  slightest  suspicion,  or 
the  least  caprice  that  may  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  scherif,  he  orders 
the  other  obeys,  and  the  unhappy  stranger  ceases  to  exist  As  it  is 
reckoned  impious  not  to  accept  the  sacred  water  presented  by  the  chief 
of  the  well,  this  man  is  arbiter  of  the  lives  of  every  one,  and  has  already 
sacrificed  many  victims. 

*  From  time  iroroemorial  the  Saltan  Scheri6  of  Mecca  have  had  a 
poisoner  at  their  court;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  they  do  not  try  to 
conceal  it,  since  it  is  well  known,  in  £g>'pt  and  Constantinople,  that 
the  divan  has  several  times  sent  to  Mecca,  pachas,  or  other  persons,  to 
be  sacrificed  in  this  manner. 

*  This  was  the  reason  why  the  Mogrebins,  or  Arabs  of  the  West,  who 
are  entirely  devoted  to  me,  hasted  to  warn  me  to  be  upon  my  guard 
upon  my  arrival  in  the  city.  My  servants  wished  this  traitor  at  the 
devil;  but  I  myself  treated  him  with  the  greatest  marks  of  confidence. 
I  accepted  his  water  and  his  entertainments  with  an  unalterable  sere- 
nity and  coolness.  I  took  the  precaution,  however,  to  keep  three  doses 
of  vitriolated  zinc,  a  much  more  acthre  emetic  than  tartar  emetic, 
always  in  my  pocket,  to  take  the  instant  I  should  perceire  the  least  in- 
dication of  treason.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  56, 57 • 

The  first  duty  which  the  pilgrims  perform  is  to  walk  seiren  times 
round  the  Kaaba,  called  also  the  House  of  God,  and  the  Prohibited. 
The  building  is  a  four  sided  tower;  the  sides  and  angles  are  un- 
equal, but  being  covered  with  a  black  cloth  it  appears  at  first  sight 
like  a  perfect  square;  the  height  is  thirty-four  feet,  (French  mea- 
sure,) the  length  of  the  front  thirty-one;  none  of  the  aides  are  pa« 
fallel  to  the  cardinal  points.    An  eastern  author  of  whose  work 
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Aere  is  an  abstract  in  ilie  Notices  dn  MSS.  dt  la  Biblhlhique 
^uliottu/e,  aavs  that  no  house  in  Mecca  nia)'  be  made  ao  high  as 
die  Kabaa.  Thw  luw,  however,  if  it  ever  existed,  is  not  observed 
at  present,  the  houses  being  '  three  or  four  stories  high,  and  even 
M>meli[ne§  mure,'  and  as  the  rooms  are  described  as  large  and  lofty, 
the  elevation  must  necessarily  tie  verj  considerable.  'Hie  Kaiilia 
'm  as  famous  as  the  House  of  Loretto,  and  as  miraculous,  though  k 
has  not  had  the  advantage  of  {ravelling.  It  was  built,  according  to 
the  Mahomniedan  legend,  bj  Abraham,  who,  as  evcrj  prophet  ex- 
ercised some  trade,  was  a  mason.  His  labour  was  not  very  great, 
for  one  account  says  that  the  stones  came  of  themselves  from  the 
Deighbouring  Mount  Arafat  to  the  spot  where  they  t^ere  to  be 
used.  Another  tradiliou  says  that  every  mountain  in  the  world 
contributed  something  to  the  building,  that  it  might  thus  represent 
tbein  all.  Simple  as  the  plan  of  this  edifice  is,  it  is  ^}A  to  have 
been  designed  and  laid  out  by  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Arch- 
Kffiel  Gabriel,  who  on  this  account  nnght  be  installed  as  Patron 
Saitil  of  the  Free  Masons;  and  wlien  he  had  marked  out  the 
ground  he  taught  Abraham  to  pronoimce  four  viords,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  Kaaba  built  itself.  Ali  B«y  prefers  a  difletcnt  tradition, 
and  a  less  convenient  miracle,  nhicli  facilitates  Abraham's  work, 
.  fcut  leaves  him  much  to  do;  the  stone  which  he  used  as  a  footstool 
grew  under  him  as  the  building  increased  in  height,  and  it  may  rea< 
•oitably  be  supposed  moved  with  him  also;  and  the  stones  fur  the 
edifice  came  out  miraculously  squared  from  the  quarry,  and  placed 
themselves  in  Ishmael's  hands,  who  transmitted  ihent  to  his  father. 
When  the  work  was  completed  Gabriel  told  him  thai  the  building 
was  made  after  the  model  of  seven  others  in  Heaven,  and  that  it 
surpassed  them  all  in  excellence,  being  designed  for  '  the  station 
•nd  residence  of  the  Seal  of  Pardon  and  Kemission  of  Sins ;  the 
■est  and  mansion  of  the  most  elect  lineage  that  ever  had  been  or 
riioiild  be  Created,  who  were  to  publish  and  propagate  the  law  of 
God.'  The  Black  Stone  is  in  ona  of  the  angles:  one  tradition 
aOiriiis  tliat  of  all  the  materials  which  hud  assembled  (for  we  must 
use  the  active  verb)  this  stone  was  the  only  one  which  was  not 
employed,  being,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  slow  in  looking  for  its  place; 
dut  upon  this  it  began  to  speak  and  lament  its  misfortunes;  whereat 
Abr^am  was  moved  to  compassion,  and  to  console  it  declared  that 
h  should  one  day  be  held  in  greater  veneration  than  all  the  rest. 
It  is  nut  impossible  that  this  tale  may  have  been  invented,  wijh  its 
appendant  ceremony,  to  tit  a  well  known  text  of  scripture,  in  the 
■ame  spirit  that  so  ingeniously  substituted  a  reading  lor  P^iraclete 
which  should  suit  the  Arabian  impostor.  The  privlle^'e  which 
Abraham  conferred  upon  the  comer  stone  was  that  all  pilgrims 
diould  kissitj  and  it  has  been  kissed,  they  say,  so  often,  that  fton 
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mrolls  in  ibe  city  are  of  the  same  depth,  temperature,  taste,  and 
clexmeu,  supplied,  as  the  traveller  is  (lersuuded  from  Ills  observa- 
tioiu,  from  one  sheet  fifty-five  feet  below  tlie  surface.  The  quan- 
tity, he  says,  is  owing  to  the  filtration  of  rain-water;  the  hrackish 
Taste  to  the  saline  particles  mixed  with  the  ^ioil, '  from  which  it  re- 
tulta,  in  the  clearest  manner,  (hat  as  they  have  the  same  qualities, 
■lid  spring  from  the  same  source  as  the  »  ater  of  Zcmzem,  ihey  liave 
llie  same  virtue  in  drawing  down  the  divine  favours  and  b]e^sing  as 
tbe  miraculous  well.  God  be  praised  fur  it !'  From  the  well  the 
pilgrims  proceed  tu  make  the  seven  walks  between  the  two  hills  of 
baffa  and  Meroua, — the  number  seven  being  in  as  much  repute  at 
Mecca  as  it  vaa  with  Dr.  blop.  T^Leir  heads  are  then  shaved,  the 
operator  and  the  patient  praying  aloud  during  die  whole  operation: 
the  shaving  is  now  performed  after  the  fashion  of  the  Wahabees, 
who  have  proscribed  the  long  tuft  usually  worn  by  Mussulmen 
Upon  the  crown  of  the  head,  as  an  abomination. 

lliere  are  but  three  days  in  the  year  on  which  llie  Kaaba  is 
opened ;  on  the  first  all  the  men  may  enter  and  say  their  prayers,  the 
next  day  it  is  upeu  for  the  women,  whose  general  exclusion  from 
places  of  worship  arises  not  from  any  part  of  ihe  law,  but  from  the 
jealousy  of  the  men,  and  that  corruption  uf  heart  uhich  sen- 
suality produces.  'Die  notion  that  they  are  excluded  from  Para- 
dise, though  It  may,  perhaps,  be  entertained  by  many  of  the  Ma- 
hommedans,  is  a  vulgar  error,  in  direct  opposition  lo  the  Koran, 
which,  when  it  promises  Paradise  to  the  believer^,  expressly  tells 
ihem  that  tlieir  parents,  their  wives,  and  their  children,  \vho  shall 
have  been  righteous,  aliall  enjoy  the  same  advantage.  In  Lancelot 
Addison's  time  the  women  in  Barbary  received  religious  inslruc- 
'  tiuns  on  their  Sabbalh  from  the  wife  of  tlie  alfaqui,  whose  house 
was  devoted  to  this  purpose,  while  lie  officiated  to  the  more  worthy 
gender  at  the  mosque.  Ali  Bey  writes  as  if  they  participated  in  no 
religious  ceremonies  at  any  time,  except  on  this  occasion,  at  Mecca. 
Five  days  after  their  visit  to  llie  Kitaba  it  is  opened  a  third  Iitne 
thai  it  may  be  washed  and  pnrifieJ.  I'his  ceremony  is  Aiu»  de- 
scribed by  the  traveller. 

'Two  hours  after  sun- rise,  the  Sultan  Scherif  went  to'ilie  temple,  ac- 
companied by  about  thirty  penions,  and  twelve  Negro  aud  Arabian 
guards.  The  dour  of  the  Kaaba  ivas  alreddy  open,  and  surrounded 
with  an  immense  number  of  peopic.  The  staircase  was  nut  plnced. 
The  Sultan  Scherif  got  upon  the  ^houl(lers  anil  heads  of  the  multitude, 
snd  entered  with  the  principal  scheiks  of  the  tribes.  Those  below 
wished  lo  Jo  the  same;  but  the  guards  prevented  therh,  by  benting 
(hem  with  their  slicks.  I  siaid  at  a  distance  from  the  dour,  In  uvoid  tbu 
crowd,  and  in  a  short  time  received  an  order  from  the  scherifuf  the 
well  to  advance  lo  the  diior,  ^vbe^e  he  stood,  making  signs  to  me.  Bui 
kow  could  I  get  through  lbs  crowd  that  stood  between  us  > 
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'  All  the  water  carriers  in  Mecca  were  advancing  witb  their  Tesscli 
full  of  water,  which  ihey  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  until  they  reached 
.the  guards  at  the  door.  They  also  passed  a  great  number  of  very  small 
brooms,  made  of  the  leaves  of  palm  trees,  in  the  same  manner.  The 
negroes  began  to  throw  the  water  upon  the  marble  pavement  of  the 
Kaaba:  they  also  cast  rose  water  upon  it,  which,  flowing  out  at  a  hole 
under  the  door,  was  caught  with  great  avidity  by  the  faithful.  Bui  as 
it  did  not  run  out  fast  enough  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  those  at  a  distance, 
irho  were  desirous  to  obtain  it,  they  cried  out  for  some  of  it  to  drink, 
and  to  wash  themselves  with  :  the  negroes,  with  cups,  and  with  their 
hands,  threw  it  in  quantities  over  them.  They  were  civil  enough  to 
pats  a  small  pitcher  and  a  cup  fiill  of  it  to  me,  of  which  I  drank  as 
much  as  possible,  and  poured  the  rest  over  myself;  for  although  this 
water  is  very  dirty,  it  is  a  benediction  of  God,  and  is  besides  much  per- 
fumed with  rose  water. 

'  1  at  last  made  an  effort  to  approach :  several  persons  raised  me  up ; 
and,  after  walking  upon  the  heads  of  several  others,  1  arrived  at  the 
door,  where  the  negro  guards  helped  me  to  get  in. 

*  I  was  prepared  for  the  operations;  for  1  had  on  only  my  shirt,  a 
caschaba,  or  a  shirt  of  white  wool  without  sleeves,  my  turban,  and  the 
hhaik  that  covered  me. 

'  The  Sultan  Scherif  swept  the  hall  himself.  Immediately  after  I  en- 
tered, the  guards  took  off  my  hhaik,  and  presented  me  a  bundle  of 
•mall  brooms,  some  of  which  1  took  in  each  hand ;  and  at  the  instant 
they  threw  a  great  deal  of  water  upon  the  pavement,  1  began  my  duty  by 
sweeping  with  both  hands,  with  an  ardent  faith,  although  the  floor  was 
quite  clean,  and  polished  like  glass.  During  this  operation,  the  scherif, 
who  had  finished,  began  to  pray. 

*  They  gave  me  afterwards  a  silver  cup,  filled  with  a  paste  made  of 
the  saw  dust  of  sandal  wood,  kneaded  with  the  essence  of  roses ;  and  I 
spread  it  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  wall,  that  was  incrusted  with  mar- 
ble, under  the  tapestry  which  covered  the  walls  and  the  roof;  and  also 
a  large  piece  of  aloe  wood,  which  I  burned  in  a  large  chafing-dish,  to 
perfume  the  hall. 

*  After  1  had  finished  all  these  things,  the  Sultan  Scherif  proclaimed 
ne  Hhaddem  Beit  Allah  el  Haram,  or  Servant  of  the  forbidden  House 
of  God ;  and  I  received  the  congratulations  of  all  the  assistants. 

'  I  recited  my  prayers  in  the  three  fint  corners,  as  upon  my  first  en- 
tering; and  thus  entirely  completed  my  duties,  whilst  I  attended  to 
this  pious  work.    The  sultan  withdrew  a  short  time  after. 

*  A  great  number  of  women,  who  were  in  the  court  at  some  distance 
from  the  door  of  the  Kaaba,  uttered  from  time  to  time  shrill  cries  of 
rejoicing. 

*  They  gave  me  a  small  quantity  of  the  sandal  wood  paste,  and  two 
of  the  small  boooms,  as  interesting  relics,  which  I  kept  must  carefully. 

*  The  negroes  helped  me  down  upon  the  people,  who  also  assisted 
me  to  reach  the  ground,  and  addressed  compliments  of  felicitation  to 
me.    I  then  went  to  the  Makam  Ibrahim  to  say  a  prayer.    They  re- 
turned 
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turned  me  my  hhaik;  and  1  weol  home  completely  wet.' — toI.  ii,  pp. 
5S,  59. 

After  another  interval  of  five  days  that  part  of  ihe  black  clolli 
cover,  or  Shirt  of  the  Kaiiba,  ntiich  surrounds  the  door  and  bol- 
lom  of  the  building,  was  cut  off,  and  the  uflicers  of  the  Temple 
presented  it  in  shreds  lo  the  pilgrims,  for  nhicb  they  received 
'  sweet  remuneration:'  in  return  '  I  received  so  much  of  it,'  says 
All  Bey, '  that — God  be  thanked.'  The  new  shirt  is  put  on  every 
year  upon  Easter  day,  and  is  made  at  Cairo,  where,  as  has  been 
already  said,  this  traveller  had  the  honour  of  setting  a  few  stitches 
in  that  upon  which  the  tailors  were  then  employed.  The  old  one 
is  then  cut  up  and  sold  at  four  franca  a  cubit:  the  measure  is  very 
short,  but  as  the  pilgrims  are  cooling  in  their  zeal  as  well  as  dimi- 
nishing in  number,  few  purchasers  are  found,  and  the  market  u 
overstocked  with  these  rags  of  Mahommedan  superstition.  On  the 
same  day  when  the  puritication  of  the  House  of  God  was  com- 
pleted by  cutting  away  part  of  the  cloth,  a  body  of  Wahabees  en- 
tered Mecca  for  the  double  purpose  of  taking  possession  of  the 
holy  city,  and  performing  their  pilgrimage.  Some  few  wore  a  nap- 
kin  which  passed  over  the  left  shoulder  and  under  the  right, — a 
small  piece  of  cloth  rotmd  the  waist  vas  all  the  rest  of  their  clothing, 
and  all  which  was  worn  by  far  the  greater  mimber.  Their  match- 
locks were  upon  their  shoulders,  and  their  large  knives  in  their 
girdles.  The  people  fled  ;  but  the  Spanish  Mussulman,  appre- 
hending no  danger,  chose  a  station  from  whevice  he  could  observe 
them  nearly.  A  column  of  3  or  6OOO  men  defiled  before  liim,  so 
pressed  together  in  the  whole  wjdtli  of  the  street,  ihut  it  would  not 
have  l>eeii  possible  lo  have  moved  a  haiid.  They  were  preceded 
by  three  or  four  horsemen,  and  followed  by  fifteen  or  twenty 
mounted  upon  horses,  camels,  and  dromedaries,  all  these  earning 
lances  twelve  feet  long.  They  liad  no  kind  of  music  or  military  ensign  ; 
some  uttered  cries  of  joy,  and  others  recited  prayers  aloud.  Tbey 
were  a  copper  coloured  race,  wellmade,  well  proportioned,  but  short, 
and  some  of  them  so  handsome,  that  the  traveller  compares  their 
heads  to  those  of  the  Apollo,  the  Aiilinous,  or  the  Gladiator.  The 
House  of  God,  the  Prohibited,  had  never  before  been  visited  by 
buch  turbulent  devotees.  Their  chiefs  endeavoured  in  vain  to  en- 
force order;  in  llieir  zeat  to  kiss  the  lliack  Stone  some  of  them 
made  way  to  it  with  their  sticks,  and  in  hurrying  round  the  Knuba 
the  guns  upon  their  shoulders  broke  all  the  lamps  which  surround- 
ed it.  Ropes,  putjies,  and  buckets  at  the  well  were  broken  lo 
pieces  in  a  few  minutes, — the  Poisoner  and  his  people  abandoned 
iheir  post,  and  the  Wahabees,  giving  eacji  other  their  hands,  arc 
said  thus  to  have  formed  a  chani  and  descended  to  the  bottom. 
Money  lliey  had  none  for  the  customary  offerings,  but  paid  for 
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every  thing  with  a  few  grains  of  coffee,  t>r  of  course  powder,  or 
some  bits  of  lead.  The  scherif  oieantime  hid  himself;  his  fortresses 
were  pro\i8ioned  and  prepared  for  defence;  but  no  act  of  hostility 
was  offered. 

The  presence  of  these  embodied  reformers  increased  the  interest 
of  the  remaining  ceremonies  in  which  Ali  Bey  participated.  A 
Tint  to  Mount  Arafat  was  the  next  duty.  I^eavin*;  Mecca  on  the 
afternoon  previous  to  the  grand  day  of  the  pilgrimage,  he  pitched 
Ui  camp  on  a  plain  on  the  eastern  side  of  Miua,  a  town  which,  like 
Mecca,  b  supported  by  superstition.  The  road  was  a  long  and 
sandy  valley  between  bare  mountains  of  granite;  at  the  foot  of  one 
of  these  mountains  the  sultan  of  the  Wahabees  pitched  his  tent,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  place  was  covered.  Caravans  from  Tripoli  in 
Barbary,  from  Yemen,  and  from  Bassora ;  pilgrims  from  Soudan 
and  the  opposite  part  of  Africa;  Turks  from  Suez;  Mogrebins  who 
came  by  sea;  Arabs  from  Egypt;  believers  from  the  east;  Waha- 
bees and  people  of  the  country,  were  assembled  and  encamped 
together,  or  rather,  says  Ali  Bey,  one  upon  the  other  in  this  little 
plain,  where  they  are  obliged  to  encamp  because  there  is  a  tradi- 
tion that  the  Prophet  always  encamped  there  when  he  went  to 
Arafat.  The  prints  which  represent  the  different  scenes  upon  this 
part  of  the  pilgrinia|;e  are  exceedingly  striking : — the  author  is  a 
wretched  artist,  but  his  hard  and  dry  manner  is  singularly  well  adapted 
to  these  hard  and  sterile  landscapes.  At  six  on  the  following  morn- 
ing the  whole  multitude  were  in  motion,  and  in  three  hours  the 
Spanish  pilgrim  reached  the  foot  of  Mount  Arafat.  This  mount 
it  the  principal  object  of  the  pilgrimage,  and  several  doctors  assert, 
that  if  the  Kaaba  should  cease  to  exist,  a  pilgrimage  to  Arafat 
would  be  completely  meritorious,  and  produce  the  same  degree  of 
ntisfaction.    'lliis,  Ali  Bey  adds,  is  my  opinion. 

According  to  the  Mahommedau  writers  Adam  and  Eve  were 
teparated  after  their  fall ;  to  amuse  them  in  their  solitude  Gabriel 
gave  to  the  husband  some  parrots  and  some  turtle  doves,  and  to  the 
wife  some  poultry  and  a  brood  of  swallows.  The  swallows,  roving 
Ofer  land  and  sea,  found  out  Adam  in  the  island  of  Ceylon, — they 
brought  a  hair  from  his  beard  to  Eve,  who  was  then  at  Djedda,  and 
carried  back  to  him  one  from  those  golden  tresses  which  she 


wore 


Dishevelled,  bat  in  wanton  ringlets  waved 
As  the  vine  curls  her  tendrils.' 

*  So  the  swallows/  says  Evlia  Effendi, '  became  the  mediators  of 
reconciliation  between  Adam  and  Eve  after  their  exile  from  Para- 
dise. He  set  out  in  search  of  her,  and  met  her  on  Mount  Arafat, 
so  called,  because  upon  beholding  her  here  he  exclaimed  Jrnfat^ 
I  know  her!  And  upon  this  spot  they  built  the  first  house  which 
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was  built  upoii  eartli.'  The  very  curious  writer*  whom  we  have 
quuEed  concludes  some  of  bis  paragniphi  with '  My  compliments  to 
you!' — a  genuine  Turkish  formula  uliiili  might  have  accorded 
better  tvith  Ali  Bey'a  assumed  uianiier,  tlian  certain  devotional  ex- 
pri'tijions  wlijch  are  irreverently  appended  to  Ins  grave  irony. 

iVIuunl  Ariifutis  a  small  mountain,  or  rallicr  bill,  of  granite  rock, 
abiml  150  ffeC  high,  situated  at  the  foot  of  u  high*  r  monutuiii,  Id 
a  plain  abnut  three  quarters  of  a  league  in  diauieiir,  surrounded  by 
barren  heights.  It  is  inclosed  by  a  wull,  aud  there  are  steps  to  the 
Miiiuiiit,  partly  cut  in  ihc  rock,  partly  compo^d  of  musuury.  Oa 
the  Mininiit  is  a  cliapd,  the  very  building  \vhiuh  Adum  is  believed 
to  hiive  erected,  though  the  tradition  whidi  aiuei is  this  ha^  fur^utieo 
to  exphiin  in  what  maimer  it  escaped  destruction  by  the  deluge. 
The  \\  uhabees  were  in  the  act  of  pulling  it  to  pieces  in  the  iiitf  nor 
when  All  Bey  was  there.  Near  llie  moutiCain  are  fourteen  large 
baHtiis  or  pits,  which  uffurd  atiundaiiee  of  exc<.lteut  water  both  foe 
drioking  .iiid  for  the  uece«$ary  ablutions, 

'  It  in  here  that  the  grand  spectacle  of  the  pilgrimage  nf  the  Mussal- 
men  must  be  seen — an  innumerable  crowd  of  men  from  all  nuiions,  and 
of  all  ciilnurs,  coming  Iroiu  the  e;ttremitie3  of  the  earth,  through  a 
thuu!,u[id  dangers,  aad  encountering  fatigues  of  every  descriptinn,  to 
■dure  together  the  iame  God,  the  God  of  nature.  The  native  of  Cir- 
cas^ia  presents  his  hand  in  a  friendly  manner  to  the  Rihiopian,  or  the 
Negro  of  Guinea  ;  the  Indian  und  the  Persian  crabrace  the  inhabrdtnt 
of  barbary  and  Morocco  ;  all  looking  upon  each  iilher  as  brothers,  or 
individuals  of  the  same  family  united  by  the  bands  of  religion  ;  and  ibe 
greater  pait  speaking  or  understanding  mure  or  less  the  same  language, 
the  language  of  Arabia.  No,  there  Is  nut  any  religion  that  presents  to 
the  senses  a  spectacle  more  simple,  afft'Cting.  and  majestic !  Philoso* 
phen  of  the  earth  !  permit  me,  .-\li  Bey,  to  detend  my  rrligiun,  as  you 
defend  Bpiiiluat  tilings  from  those  wbrch  are  roalenal,  llie  plenum 
against  a  vacuum,  and  the  necessary  existence  ol  the  crcuimn. 

'  Here,  as  I  remarked  in  ihe  narrative  of  my  voysKe  to  Morocco,  is 
no  inierinediary  t>etween  man  and  the  Divuntyi  all  individuals  ara 
equal  betbre  their  Creator;  all  are  intimately  persuaded  that  iheir 
works  aUinereiJoncile  them  to,  or  separate  them  from  the  "-upreme 
Bein^,  without  any  foreign  hand  being  able  to  change  ihe  nnler  r,(  im- 
mutable justice  !     When  a  curb  to  siu      Vtlial  an  enroura^enirnt  to 

•  tilvtiu  Eir«ntii  w»  ■  Turk  kIiu  livfit  iu  llw  niiUdlt-  of  the  llilr  twiilurj,  .uil  iu  ihit 
DMMt  iiiUitMinC  SB'  "^  '''^  Tiukijti  tiinarj,  li>«i]  almut  Ih>  lUuii,  cniiiMMrtl  <*itli  itic 
■otiin  ntd  liiira,  v>u  wnniBiiil  in  li«  aUkiirt  uf  *l.iin,  Mad  tn..ell.-d  o«,i  itw  "Imto 
Onuomii  CMplre.  Hil  tnvelibavelicen  InullaCFduiiu  EiiKlUti  by  ■Gftmsiiunrnoilitl; 
lliej  uettui^Tutkitli,  m  «ell  ••highly  (KlunhEe  fat  the  JnliniMtiuii 
tUD,  unci  il  i*  (try  dcririlite  (III 
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virtue !     But  what  a  misfortune  that,  with  so  many  advantages,  we 
should  not  be  better  than  the  Calvinists  !*— vol.  ii.  65, 6. 

Voltaire  would  have  reasoned  just  as  superficially  as  this  his 
disciple,  but  his  wit  would  have  had  more  poiut,  and  his  sarcasms 
greater  force.  Much,  however,  may  be  allowed  to  a  man  who  has 
been  taught  the  religion  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  inquisition  instead  of 
Christianity ;  and  something  may  be  forgiven  to  him  who  has  travelled 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  such  scenes  as  these  before  our  eyes. 
Having  repeated  the  afternoon  prayer  in  their  tents,  the  pilgrims, 
'mccordmg  to  the  ritual,  were  now  to  repair  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  and  there  to  await  the  setting  of  the  sun.  The  Wahabees, 
"who  were  encamped  at  great  distances,  approached  in  obedience  to 
die  precept ;  and  in  a  short  time  Ali  Bey  saw  pass  before  him  an 
tnny  of  five  and  forty  thousand  men,  entirely  naked,  and  almost  all 
nounfed  upon  camels  and  dromedaries.  Two  hundred  men  on 
llorseback  carried  colours  of  different  kinda  fixed  upon  lances,  and 
a  thousand  camels  were  loaded  with  water,  fire-wood,  tents,  and 
dry  grass.  The  sultan  himself,  a  venerable  old  man  with  a  long 
nvbite  beard,  was  naked  like  the  rest;  the  royal  standard  was  borne 
before  him,  it  was  green,  and  had  the  profession  of  faith — There  is 
Mo  other  God  but  God,  embroidered  upon  it  in  large  white  cha- 
racters. Hie  Wahabees  soon  covered  the  mountain  and  its  envi* 
r6ns ;  the  caravans  and  detached  pilg^rims  afterwards  approached, 
^e  Mussulmen  affirm  that  70,000  pilgrims  must  annually  meet  at 
4®  sacred  spot;  and  if  the  wcH'ld  does  not  supply  persons  enough, 
Uligeb  are  sent  to  make  up  the  requisite  number.  By  help  of  the 
Wahabees  there  was  this  year  a  considerable  excess.  Our  country- 
fHm  Pitts  describes  the  scene,  when  he  beheld  it,  as  a  spectacle 
of  passionate  devotion.  He  says,  '  it  was  a  sight  indeed  able  to 
yAerce  one's  heart  to  behold  so  many  thousands  in  their  garments  of 
bumility  and  mortification,  vrith  their  naked  heads  and  cheeks 
i^aterea  with  tears ;  and  to  hear  their  grievous  sighs  and  sobs,  beg- 
Ifing  earnestly  for  the  remission  of  their  sins,  and  promising  newness 
of  life,  using  a  form  of  penitential  expressions,  and  thus  continuing 
for  the  space  of  four  or  five  hours.'  The  century  which  has  elapsed 
4ince  Pitts  performed  his  pilgrimage  has  much  abated  the  zeal  of 
tbe  Mahommedaus. 

The  mogarebf  or  prayer  of  the  setting  sun,  is  on  this  day  to  be  said 
by  the  pilgrims  at  the  same  time  as  the  ascha^  or  night  prayer,  at 
toe  last  moment  of  twilight,  which  is  an  hour  and  a  half  after  sun- 
•et,  and  at  a  place  called  Mosdelifa,  something  more  than  two 
•hours  from  Mount  Arafat,  at  the  ordinary  pace  of  travelling.  They 
.must  not,  however,  start  till  Uie  moment  the  sun  disappears.  ^Fhat 
instant,  says  Ali  Bey,  what  a  tremendous  noise!  ^  Imagine  an  as- 
semblage of  80,000  men,  2000  women,  and  1000  little  children, 
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uith  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  camels,  asses,  ntul  horses,  which  at 
the  commencement  of  night  began  to  move  in  a  quick  pace  along 
a  narrow  valley,  according  to  the  ritual,  marching  one  after  another 
in  a  cluud  of  dust,  and  delayed  by  a  forest  of  lances,  guns,  swords, 
&c.  in  short,  forcing  their  passage  as  ibey  could.'  is  it  possible 
that  such  a  movement  should  be  effected  without  some  of  the  im- 
mense multitude  being  trampled  to  death  f  At  Mosdelifa  another 
ceremony  was  to  be  performed,  every  pilgrim  picking  up  seven 
small  stones  for  an  exiraordinury  purpose.  Pilts  tells  us  they  were 
seven  times  seven.  They  are  uited  on  the  following  day  to  throw 
at  the  house  of  the  Devil,  an  ancient  edifice  which  Satan  is  believed 
to  have  built  for  himself  opposite  the  fountain  at  Miua.  The  stones 
are  not  larger  than  a  small  nut,  so  that  they  are  intended  rather  to 
annoy  the  tenant,  than  to  injure  the  habitation ;  indeed  Pitts  under- 
stood that  they  were  thrown  with  tlie  hope  of  striking  Satan,  for  u 
be  was  about  to  dischai^e  hi<i  small  shot,  a  jesting  pilgrim  met  him 
and  said, '  You  may  save  yourself  the  trouble,  for  I  have  beat  out 
the  devil's  eyes  already.'  '  Stoue  the  devil  and  those  that  please 
him !'  was  the  formula  which  our  cnuntn'man  pronounced ;  Mussul- 
men,of  the  samerite  with  Ali  Bey,  exclaim, '  In  the  name  of  God, 
very  great  God !'  It  became  a  service  of  danger  to  make  the  attack 
upon  tbc  foul  ticnd,  when  eighty  tliouiiand  persons  were  engi^ed  in 
it,  and  he  would  not  accommodate  ihem  by  being  in  more  places 
than  one  at  the  same  time,  '  As  the  devil,'  says  Ali  Bey,  '  has  had 
the  malice  to  build  hu  house  in  a  very  narrow  place,  not  above 
thirty-four  feet  broad,  occupied  also  in  part  by  rocks  which  it  was 
requisite  to  climb  to  make  sure  of  our  aim  when  wp  threw  the  stones 
over  the  wall  that  surrounded  it ;  and  as  the  pilgrims  all  desired  to 
perform  this  ceremony  immediately  upon  iheir  arrival,  there  was  a 
most  terrible  confusion.'  He  seems  to  reckon  himself  fortunate  m 
coming  otf  with  only  two  wounds  on  his  leg.— Yet  he  praises  the 
moderation  and  good  order  of  this  huge  multitude,  when  the  pre- 
sence of  2000  women  occasioned  no  disorder,  and  when  among 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  muskets  only  one  was  discharged.  Here  the 
Paschal  sacrifice  was  offered. 

In  the  night  All  Bey  was  robbed  of  his  writing  desk,  books, 
papers,  and  some  clothes ;  the  thieves  threw  away  the  books  and 
papers,  which  were  thus  recovered,  but  ihey  carried  off  his  chro- 
nometer, some  jewels,  and  a  book  of  logarithms  which  he  supposes 
ihey  mistook  for  a  koran.  The  next  day  lliey  pelted  two  pUlars  at 
Mina,  which  were  also  erected  by  the  devil;  and  on  the  following, 
which  was  die  third  day  of  Easter,  after  repeating  tlie  ceremony  of 
the  seven  stones,  they  returned  to  Mecca;  there  the  same  ceremo- 
nies were  perfonncd  as  at  the  beginning  uf  the  pilgrimage,  and  thus 
ibe  sanctitication  was  completed.  That  nothing,  lioMtv^r,  might 
A  A  2  be 
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be  wandngy  the  zealous  Ali  Bey  and  most  of  the  multitude  per- 
formed an  appendix,  which  Ayesha  is  said  to  have  instituted — it 
consisted  in  placing  three  stones  one  upon  the  other  near  a  ruinous 
mosque ;  in  throwing  seven  stones,  with  a  curse,  against  the  place 
where  Abougebel  the  enemy  of  tlie  Prophet  resided,  and  for  a  third 
time  performing  the  seven  circumambulations  of  the  House  of  God, 
tnd  the  seven  jounieys  between  the  two  hills. 

According  to  a  piodern  French  fashion,  which  has  neither  beauty 
nor  advantage  of  any  kind  to  atone  for  its  inconvenience,  Ali  Bey 
has  given  a  section  of  the  temple,  three  feet  in  length  ;  a  better 
idea  is  conveyed  of  its  general  appearance  by  the  old  prints  in 
Pitts,  in  Sale's  Koran,  and  in  the  highly  interesting  work  of  tiir 
Morisco  Rabadan,  the  original  of  which  is,  on  every  account,  well 
worthy  of  publication.  Pitts  has  well  likened  it  to  the  Royal  Ex- 
change. The  fine  appearance  of  the  buildings  in  Mecca  surprized 
the  Spanish  traveller,  who  compared  them  with  the  indifferent  town< 
in  Africa.  He  thinks  '  they  approach  the  Indian  or  Persian  taste, 
^hich  introduced  itself  during  the  time  of  the  siege  by  the  Caliph 
of  Bagdad.'  A  siege  is  more  likely  to  introduce  new  modes  of 
destroying  houses,  than  a  new  fashion  of  building  them  ; — and  is 
there  not  a  distinct  character  in  the  Arabian  architecture  ?  The 
beauty  of  the  houses  testifies  the  ancient  splendour  of  this  famous 
ci^,  whose  prosperity  is  now  fast  upon  the  wane.  The  caravans 
formerly  brought  large  gifts  from  their  respective  countries  to  the. 
holy  ci^ ;  the  poorest  pilgrim,  though  he  begs  his  way,  must  pay 
•ODie  crowns  in  return  for  the  spiritual  benefits  which  he  has  re- 
Cflived ;  and  he  who  is  supposed  to  be  wealthy  cannot  expend  les» 
than  \500  or  2000  francs.  The  public  contributions  have  almost 
ceased,  and  the  number  of  pilgrims  is  annually  diminishing,  partly 
on  account  of  the  Wahabees,  but  partly,  as  Ali  Bey  implies,  from 
tte  diminished  zeal  of  the  Mahommedans,  that  is  to  say,  from  the 
ftrowth  of  infidelity  among  them.  The  christian  religion  challenges 
inquiry,  but  the  slightest  inquiry  proves  fatal  to  the  immoral  sys- 
tem and  impudent  mythology  of  the  Arabian  impostor.  Still 
Mecca  is  a  most  interesting  point  upon  the  globe,  and  the  con- 
course of  different  nations  is  still  to  be  contemplated  with  astonish- 
ment. There  are  assembled  the  *  Parthians,  and  Medes,  and 
Elamites,  and  the  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  and  in  Judea  and 
Cappadocia,  in  Pontus  and  Asia,  Phrygia  and  Pamphylia,  in 
•Egypt,  and  in  the  parts  of  Libya  about  Cyrene,  Cretes  and  Ara- 
bians,'— proselytes  also  may  be  added,  in  honour  of  Ali  Bey  tliv 
Abbassi.  Every  sort  of  money  circulates  at  Mecca ;  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  India  and  Persia  are  exposed  there  for  sale ;  and  this 
immense  concourse  of  pilgrims  is  abundantly  supplied  with  food  in 
one  of  the  most  sterile  spots  upon  the  whole  habitable  earth.    The 
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manner  in  nhick  Mecca  ii  provisioned  under  such  disadvantages  of 
government,  soil,  and  climate,  is,  perhaps,  ihe  must  striking  iuslancu 
that  has  ever  existed  of  the  manner  in  which  the  supply  follows  the 
demand. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  as  Mecca  is  the  metropolis  of 
the  Mahommedan  religion,  whatever  arts  are  fouud  in  Mahom- 
inedati  countries  would  there  be  exercised  in  perfection;  but  Ali 
13ey  tells  us  that  there  is  no  Mussulman  city  where  the  ans  are  so 
little  known.  There  is  not  a  mau  to  be  found  who  can  make  a 
lock,  or  forge  a  key,  or  make  a  screw.  The  only  shoes  which  lliey 
nianufacture  are  of  wood,  or  of  untanned  leather ;  all  others  ar« 
brought  from  Constantinople  or  Egypt.  What  is  more  extraor' 
dinary,  the  Kurans  written  at  Mecca  are  written  so  badly,  and  so 
erroneously,  diat  Ali  Bey  says  they  cannot  be  of  any  use.  In  this 
cily,  which  ought  to  be  the  well  of  Arabic  undefiled,  the  language 
is  corrupted  by  an  admixture  of  foreign  terms,  and  degraded  by  the 

firesent  ignorance  of  the  nation :  the  written  as  well  as  the  spoken 
anguage  is  thus  deteriorated;  it  is  written  without  vowels,  and 
with  a  great  number  of  aspirations  which  every  one  varies  at  his 
pleasure.  The  men  of  this  holy  city  are  '  the  most  ignorant  of 
mortals  ;'  and  the  freedom  of  the  women  in  comparison  with  Mus- 
sulman manners  is  such  Uiat  the  Spaniard  '  almost  calls  it  effron- 
tery, and  suspects  that  the  wives  might  be  one  branch  of  the  spe- 
culation of  their  poor  husbands.'  There  seems,  however,  to  b« 
little  that  is  alluring  in  their  appearance ;  their  hollow  cheeks 
painted  of  agreenish  yellow  give  iheni  the  appearance  of  jaundice; 
they  engrave  indelible  drawings  upon  their  skin,  and  sluin  their 
teeth  yellow,  and  their  lips,  feet,  and  hands,  of  a  red  tile  colour; 
and  they  daub  their  face  and  hands  all  over  with  black,  blue,  and 
yellow.  Tlie  men  are  described  as  nalking  skeletons,  clothed  with 
a  parchment  that  covers  their  bones ;  '  large  sunken  eyes,  slender 
noses,  checks  hollow  to  the  boues,  legs  and  arms  absolutely 
ahnvelled  up;  ribs,  veins,  tind  nerves  in  no  better  state;  and  tl>e 
whole  of  their  frame  sn  wasted  tliat  they  might  be  mistaken  fur  true 
anatomical  models.'  'llie  traveller  protests  lliut  tliere  Is  no  exagge- 
ration in  this,  that  it  is  painful  to  look  at  ihem,  and  that  it  appears 
wonderful  how  these  skeletons  or  shadows  should  be  able  to  stand. 
They  are  very  melancholy,  very  irritable,  and  of  all  Mussulmen  the 
most  tyrannical  to  their  sluves.  Such  being  the  character  of  the 
populaiiQD,  diere  is  no  reason  to  regret  its  rapid  diminution. 
Mecca  has  contained  more  than  lOO.OtX)  sculs,  it  now  does  not 
'  shelter'  more  than  from  Mi  to  IB.OUO;  some  quarters  of  the 
suburbs  are  entirely  abandoned  and  iu  rnins,  nearly  two-tliirds  of 
the  remaining  houses  are  empty,  and  die  greater  purt  of  thusa 
A  .O  which 
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which  are  occupied  are  falling  to  decay  within,  the  front:^  alone 
being  kept  in  good  order  to  attract  the  pilgrims. 

Mecca  is  the  heart  of  the  Mahommedau  system, — is  there  any 
hope  that  the  system  itself  is  tending  to  dissolntion  ?     A  hope  to 
this  effect  has  been  fonnded  upon  the  progress  of  the  Wahabecs, 
bat  with  little  re-ison.     The  utmost  that  could  have  been  expected 
Arom  these  rude  and   fanatical   reformers  was,  that  they  might 
establish  one  of  those  dynasties  so  common  in  Mahommedau  annals, 
whose  decay  is  almost  as  rapid  as  their  ri.^e.    M.  Silvestre  dc  Sacy 
supposed  them  to  be  merely  a  revival  of  the  Kermathians,  or 
Issmauilians,  who,  in  the  tenth  century,  plundered  Mecca  and  car- 
ried off  the  Black  Stone ; — there  seems,  however,  no  other  cause 
for  this  supposition  than  that  they  have  appeared  upon  tlie  same 
8c6ne,  their  tenets  being  widely  different.     Equally  unfounded  is 
the  imputation  that  they  deny  Mahommed  to  be  a  prophet,  and  rt  jci  t 
all  revelation  as  impossible.     On  the  contrary,    they  are  iitrcc 
Mahommedans,  true  to  the  persecuting  tenets  which  the  impostor 
proclaimed  as  soon  as  he  was  strong  enough  to  proclaim  them,  and 
zealous  to  restore  to  its  primitive  simplicity  the  religion  of  the 
Sword  and  the  Book.     So  far  from  contributing  to  the  overthrow 
of  this  abominable  system,  there  was  more  reason  to  apprehend 
that  they  would  stir  up  its  embers,  and  quicken  them  into  a  de- 
voaring  flame.     But  they  have   been   confined   to    the  Arabian 
peninsula  ;  the  season  of  their  first  enthusiasm  is  gone  by  ;  there  is 
cause  for  supposing,  from  what  Ali  Bey  observed,  that  they  would 
dii^e  upon  the  death  of  the  then  reigning  Sultan ;  and  whether 
thev  divide  or  remain  united,  a  few  unimportant  customs  and  a  few 
childish  superstitions,  more  or  less,  will  be  ail  that  will  distinguish 
them  from  other  Mussulmen.    '^The  Mahommedau  religion  has 
been  established  by  the  sword,  and  by  the  sword,  most  probably, 
win  it  be  destroyed.    The  powers  in  Europe  which  border  upon 
its  empire,  are  continually  acauiring  strength,  and  aie  not  wanting 
in  ambition.     Christianity  will  assume  its  supremacy  in  any  pro- 
vince which  may  be  re-annexed  to  Christendom ;  and  Islam  ap- 
pealing, as  it  does,  to  its  triumphs  as  a  proof  of  its  divinity,  is  not 
likely  long  to  survive  as  a  conquered  religion.     71ie  belief  which 
the  Turks  entertain  that  they  are  to  be  driven  from  Europe,  will 
contribute  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  on  which  it  depends ; 
and  a  revolution  which  should  deliver  Greece,  would,  in  its  conse- 
quences, restore  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt  to  the  civilized  world. 

Tliere  was  a  time  when  ^lahommedanism  was  propagated  by  its 
commercial  missionaries  in  countries  to  which  its  sword  had  never 
reached.  How  far  its  barbarizing  tendency  might  have  been 
counteracted  by  the  commercial  spirit,  there  was  no  time  to  dis- 
cover ;  the  Portugueze  inflicted  a  deadly  blow  upon  it  at  Ceuta ; 

and 
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and  subdued  the  eastern  cosst  of  Africa ;  where  petty  k'mgR,  like 
the  Alcinous  of  Homer,  were  the  chief  nierchantH  of  the  city,  or 
iaiet,  to  which  their  doaiiiiious  were  confined.  To  what  a 
miserable  state  ihal  coast,  which  was  so  Nourishing  when  tliey  dis- 
covered it,  is  reduced,  we  may,  perhaps,  soon  take  an  opportunity 
of  describing,  Bui  if  much  evil  lias  resulted  from  their  coni^uests, 
far  greater  has  been  the  good  ;  they  arrested  the  progress  of  a  reli- 
gion which,  wherever  it  prevails,  has  carried  with  it  vice,  misery, 
and  degradation  of  every  kind.  From  ifaat  time  it  has  ceased  to 
extend  itself  in  any  manner,  and  iu  any  direction,  unless  indeed  it 
tie  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  Meantime  its  '  tough  commixtures* 
seem  to  be  melting ;  the  Mussulmen  have  no  longer  that  fierce 
attachment  to  their  faith  which  made  them  covet  draih  in  its  ser- 
vice; Ali  Bey  bears  witness  that  there  is  a  prevailing  iiidifference 
among  them,  and  in  Persia  we  know  that  the  priests  themselvei^ 
dread  the  rapid  progress  of  the  SoufFee  doctrines,  and  would  fain 
secure  the  established  religion  by  persecuting  the  mystical  sect 
from  whom  tliey  apprehend  its  overthrow.  These  circumstances 
cannot  but  be  favourable  to  ihc  introduction  of  a  better  faith. 
Hitlierto  Christianity  has  been  presented  to  these  nations  only  in  its 
most  corrupted  form,  and  disguised  beneath  the  must  monstrous 
fables  and  the  grossest  absurdities.  But  whenever  the  Bible  shall 
be  introduced  among  them,  the  false  book  will  no  more  be  aWp  to 
endure  the  comparison,  than  the  snowy  Florimel  could  stand  beside 
ber  genuine  and  living  prototype. 

Having  completed  his  pilgrimage,  the  traveller  returned  to 
Djedda,  and  then  embarked  for  Jenbua.  A  singular  circumstance 
iit  natural  history  was  observed  upon  tite  voy^e. 

'  The  sea  vas  very  calm,  when  on  a  sudden  an  ebullltron  as  it  wer« 
of  the  waitT  look  place,  in  a  circular  space  of  twenty  feet  diameter, 
accumpamed  with  much  noise  and  froth,  which  lasted  half  a  minute, 
when  the  sea  became  calm  iigain.  A  few  minutes  afterwaiils,  the  same 
scene  recommenced.  Oulaide  the  great  circle,  1  remarked  during  the 
motion  of  the  water,  a  number  of  points  which  indicated  |>artial  battles. 
The  bubbling  up  of  the  water  cMended  to  a  gieat  distance  from  the 
place  of  the  tight. 

'  The  ship  passed  the  border  of  the  circle  at  the  moment  uf  attack. 
Unhappily  fur  rac  it  was  noon,  and  I  was  occupied  in  observing  ihe 
sun's  passage ;  when  balancing  between  the  two  objects,  I  gave  Ibe  pre- 
ference to  astronomy,  and  ihus  lust  the  opportunity  of  remarking  the 
warlike  system  of  the  finny  tribe.  1  Itamed,  however,  from  my  com* 
pnnions,  that  they  saw  an  immense  number  of  hsh  about  a  foot  lonj, 
light  Ti^ether. 

*  Whilst  this  action  lasted  we  saw  an  infinity  of  water-fowl  entirely 
tvhite,  fiy  from  all  parts  of  the  horizon  in  great  Hocks,  to  the  i^t 
where  the  figbt  was,  horering  six  or  eight  inchet  above  ihc  water,  with 
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a  view  no  doubt  to  seize  the  fish  that  might  be  killed,  or  the  smaller 
<mes  that  mioht  happeu  to  come  within  their  reach/ — vol.  ii.  pp.  148,9. 

Tbe  Wahabees  had  forbidden  the  pilgrimage  to  Medina.  All 
Bey,  however,  had  no  sooner  landed  at  Jenboa  than  be  determined 
lo  attempt,  and  persuaded  several  Turkish  and  Arabian  pilgrims  to 
iocompany  him  in  tbe  perilous  tuidertaking.  lliey  had  reason  to 
repent  their  rashness.  Having  advanced  beyond  Djideida,  about 
two-thirds  of  the  way,  they  were  made  prisoners  by  a  small  party 
of  the  Wahabees,  who  robbed  them,  and  retiring  for  awhile  to  divide 
the  spoil,  fortunately  gave  him  leisure  to  secrete  or  destroy  such 
diings  as  might  have  increased  his  danger,  llie  tobacco,  w  hich  is 
SO  less  an  abomination  in  tbe  nostrils  of  a  Wahabee  than  it  was  to 
tliOieof  King  James,  was  hid  under  some  stones;  be  threw  away 
die  insects,  plants,  and  fossils,  which  he  bad  collected  in  Arabia, 
and  swallowed  a  letter  from  Muley  Abdsulein,  which  might  have 
Compromised  him  with  these  fanatics.  After  four  and  tw  enty  hours 
of  bodily  fear  the  party  were  allowed  to  ransom  themselves,  and 
were  then  dismissed  ;  Ali  Bey's  camel  driver  alone  refused  to  pay, 
illld  set  out  to  appeal  to  the  Emirs ;  he  did  not  return,  and  (irobably 

Kid  with  his  life  for  his  temerity.  The  traveller  consoles  himself 
r  this  adventure,  in  which  he  lost  the  watch  which  served  for  his 
Irstrouomical  observations,  by  computing  the  position  of  Medina^ 
horn  which  he  was  about  sixteen  leagues  distant.  While  he  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  reformers,  the  phenomenon  occurred  of  furious 
peak  of  thunder  from  a  serene  sky  in  which  there  was  not  the 
dightest  appearance  of  a  cloud. 

Ketumiog  to  Jenboa  from  this  luckless  expedition,  he  there  em- 
barked for  Suez.  His  voyages  were  never  without  some  interesting 
occurrence.  One  morning  as  their  fleet  was  sailing  in  line,  the 
irind,  which  had  been  very  rough,  suddenly  divided  itself  into 
ieveral  parallel  currents.  One  vessel  was  then  seen  sailing  before 
tte  wind,  another  in  a  perfect  calm,  and  so  alternately  throughout 
die  line,  the  distance  between  each  vessel  being  not  more  than  200 
toiies.  This  continued  nearly  an  hour.  A  circumstance  so  much 
of  the  same  nature  occurred  afterwards  when  the  traveller  was  on 
Ae  way  to  Cairo,  that  it  may  best  be  related  here.  During  more 
than  an  hour  he  felt '  the  singular  phenomenon  of  a  continual  cur- 
vent  of  wind  from  the  west — alternately  hot  and  cold.  If  it  had 
blown  in  gusts,'  says  he, '  I  should  not  have  been  surprized  at  the 
circunistance ;  but  it  was  an  equable  and  continued  current,  with 
intervals  of  heat  and  cold,  so  rapid  and  violent,  diat  frequently  in 
the  space  of  a  minute  I  experienced  twice  or  thrice  alternations  of 
piercing  cold  and  burning  heat.  How  is  it,  he  asks,  that  the 
caloric  was  not  reduced  to  an  equilibrium  with  the  mass  of  the 
Wibieot  air  P   The  voyage,  as  usual  in  that  sea  and  with  such  sea- 

nen. 
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men,  was  to  the  last  degree  perilous.  After  one  shipwreck,  (of 
H'hich  a  lively  description  is  given  and  a  worthless  print,)  many 
dangers,  and  many  deaths  among  the  ill-fated  passengers,  Ali  Bey  was 
set  on  «ihore  at  Gadikyahia,  a  line  port,  six*  leagues  from  Tor,  that 
he  might  perform  the  rest  of  the  way  by  land,  even  the  desert 
being  less  formidable  than  the  Hed  Sea,  Here  he  witnessed  a 
whimsical  but  convenient  regulation  among  a  set  of  men,  who,  in 
all  countries,  stand  nmch  in  need  of  regulation — the  carriers. 

*  The  Arab  camel  drivers  were  about  to  dispute  concerning  the  divi- 
ding oi  the  burdens  of  the  camels,  because  it  is  generally  agreed-upon 
between  them,  that  at  the  moment  of  disembarkation,  each  loads  his 
camel  with  what  he  can  lay  his  hand  on;  so  long  they  keep  silence; 
but  being  arrived  at  this  spot,  they  are  at  liberty  to  tiispute  until  they 
come  to  a  group  of  palm  trees,  which  is  well  known,  and  there  the  dis- 
pute must  cease.  Cyery  thing  is  then  settled,  and  each  must  content 
himself  with  that  which  chance  or  the  result  of  the  altercation  has 
assigned  to  him. 

*  1  had  remarked  from  the  beginning  of  the  journey,  that  some  of  tha 
camel  drivers  murmured  among  themselves,  and  had  asked  the  aiuse 
of  it.  I  wa»  told  in  answer  that  they  were  to  finish  the  dispute  in  the 
town  of  Tor. 

*  On  arriving  at  this  place  they  make  every  one  alight,  and  commence 
the  most  bitter  dispute  am<»ng  themselves.  1  wished  to  tranquillize  them, 
and  to  appease  the  quarrel.  I  got  for  answer  that  such  was  their  consti' 
tufion.  I  let  them  therefore  continue  their  discussion.  They  huddled 
themselves  together  in  a  circle  upon  the  ground,  then  rose  in  dispute, 
and  seated  themselves  apiin  in  the  same  position,  until  at  length  they 
called  in  an  old  man  to  settle  their  dispute.  The  old  man  arrived,  and 
decided  ;  some  were  ccmtent  with  his  decision,  but  others  called  in  ano- 
ther old  man,  and  the  same  scene  re-commenced.  They  unloaded 
some  camels  to  load  others,  and  the  dispute  continued  in  the  same 
manner,  and  with  the  same  cries  as  before.  At  length  we  all  re- 
mounted and  set  out,  but  the  dispute  still  continued:  some  of  the 
drivers  held  the  camels,  and  prevented  them  from  proceeding,  whilst 
others  ran  on  to  arrive  at  the  places  where  the  contest  was  to  cease. 
Sometimes  they  stopt  the  whole  caravan  by  stooping  down  together  in 
a  circle  in  the  middle  of  the  path,  where  they  re-commenced  the  dis- 
cussion, got  angry  with  each  other,  some  insisting  and  others  refusing 
to  exchange  burdens,  and  seizing  each  other  by  the  collar,  and  coming 
almost  to  blows.  At  length,  on  arriving  at  the  group  of  palm  trees, 
they  exclaimed  with  one  accord,  Hhalas,  Hhalas,  "  It  is  enough,  it  is 
enough."  They  then  remained  motionless  as  stocks,  after  which  they 
continued  their  route  very  quietly;  I  could  hardly  forbear  to  lauga 
at  seeing  this  grotesque  mode  of  discussion;  but  they  constantly 
answered  me  that  it  was  tht  constitution.* — vol.  ii.  p.  180. 

The  journey  was  painful  and  dangerous.  There  were  forty  poor 
mendicant  foot  pilgrims  in  the  caravan,  who  had  exhausted  all  their 
water^  and  whom  none  of  their  compamons  could  assist  without 

expottii^ 
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exposing  themselves  to  the  same  sufferings.  Ali  Bey  gave  water 
to  a  few  of  them,  but  was  obliged  at  last  to  shut  his  eyes  and  stop 
his  ears  to  protect  his  servant  and  himself  from  becoming  the  vic- 
tims of  their  compassion.  The  pilgrims  in  all  probability  perished ! 
As  tlie  want  of  water  was  so  likely  to  occur,  and  so  certainly  fata^ 
if  it  occurred,  why  did  not  the  caravan  keep  near  the  shore,  where 
water  to  support  life  may  always  be  procured  by  digging  pits*  in 
the  sand;  or  was  the  fact  itself  forgotten  by  our  philosopher,  for  it 
appears  that  this  dreadful  scene  took  place  within  an  hour*s  march 
of  the  sea  side  ? 

Ali  Bey  believes  that  the  level  of  the  Red  Sea  was  formerly,  as 
lias  been  asserted,  higher  than  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  that 
it  is  not  so  now,  or  is  perhaps  not  so  elevated ;  his  reasons  for  this 
supposition  are  reserved  for  the  scientific  part  of  his  travels.  There 
occurs,  however,  in  this  part  of  his  work  an  interesting  passage  of 
natural  history,  which  may  direct  the  researches  of  future  tra- 
vellers. 

*  If  on  the  one  hand  nature  has  been  scanty  in  her  vegetation  upon 
the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  which  I  have  vi&iied,  she  has  been  extremely 
prolific  of  fossils. 

'  From  the  great  abundance  of  roolluscae  polyssis  and  zoophytes  is 
produced  the  matter  of  the  calcareous  concretions,  and  the  little  depth 
of  this  SA,  added  to  the  elevated  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  con- 
tributes to  accelerate  these  operations  of  nature  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  observer  who  wishes  to  study,  and  to  know  the  phenomena  of  petri- 
iactjons,  cannot,  I  am  persuaded,  find  a  better  cabinet  than  the  shore« 
of  the  Red  Sea. 

*  Although  circumstances  prevented  me  from  making  continued 
investigations,  yet  nature  works  here  in  so  visible  a  manner,  that  I 
thought  I  had  sometimes  observed  her  in  the  act.  I  have  picked  up 
shells  at  the  moment  when  they  were  going  to  conglutinate  ihemselves 
with  the  stony  matter  that  surrounded  them ;  I  have  collected  others 
half  petrified.  But  what  is  more  particularly  interesting,  is  a  bank  of 
calcareous  stone,  which  actually  forms  itself  on  the  eastern  part  of  the 
island  oi'  Omelmelek.  It  is  there  that  I  was  enabled  to  remark  ali  the 
stages  of  petrifaction,  from  the  sand,  or  pulverulent  detritus  of  the  shells, 
to  the  rock  already  rendered  solid ;  and  what  1  found  still  more  admi- 
rable on  this  scale  of  petritaction  was,  that  the  powder  of  the  shells 
already  amalgamated,  and  become  concrete,  though  still  friable,  and 

*  '  Dig  a  pit  upon  tltc  feo-fehorc  M>mewbat  above  the  hi^h-water  inark*  and  sink  it  at 
deep  as  the  low-nutcr  mark,  uud  as  tiie  tide  cumelh  id,  it  uiil  611  nith  water,  fresh  and 

polabie.  ITiis  is  commonly  practiNod  upon  the  coast  oi  Harbary,  where  oilier  fresh 
water  w  wanting.  And  Carsar  knew  this  well  when  he  was  besieged  in  Alexandria ;  for 
by  digfiiiig  of  |)i($  in  tlie  si-«i-s)iore,  he  did  frnstratc  the  Jahoriou&  works  of  the  enemiea 
which  hiul  turned  the  sea-wntcr  upon  the  wells  of  AJexandria ;  and  so  Mved  his  army, 
being  then  in  dehpcration.' — FmeorCi  Silva  Sylrurum.  We  transcribe  this  as  one  of 
those  facta  by  whicli  human  sufferings  might  sonieti mrs  be  alleviated,  and  life  itsdf  per- 
hapa  prc>»ci  ved,  if  it  were  popniailjr  ■>  F<dl  as  pbiiofuphicall^  kuown. 

casv 
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easy  to  be  broken,  is  impregnated  with  a  sort  of  volatile  oil,  which 
greased  the  fingers  when  touched  with  it.  But  this  oil  volatilized  ai^d 
disappeared  in  a  short  time.  In  the  space  even  of  a  few  feet,  may  be 
found  all  the  gradations  of  petrifactions  ;  that  is  to  say,  sand  which  does 
not  cohere,  sand  in  an  incipient  state  of  conglutination,  sand  resem* 
bling  a  sort  of  soft  paste,  paste  beginning  to  harden,  friable  stone,  soft 
stone,  and  hard  stone.  This  gradation  is  even  perceptible  on  the  sea- 
shore. I  collected  specimens  of  all  these  curiosities ;  but  how  much  did 
it  cost  me  to  tear  myself  away  from  this  interesting  spot,  without  being 
able  to  make  a  multitude  of  observations,  which  might  have  contributed 
to  the  advancement  of  science.  I  recommend  the  study  of  this  bank  to 
travellers  who  may  visit  this  country.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  189,  190. 

From  Suez  the  traveller  returned  to  Cairo,  and  from  Cairo  he 
travelled  to  Jerusalem.  His  feelings  upon  entering  a  rich  and  cul^ 
tivated  country  after  living  so  long  in  the  desert,  are  loo  remarlrable 
to  be  given  in  any  other  than  his  own  words. 

*  How  strange  did  this  manner  of  travelling  appear  to  me !  Accus- 
tomed as  1  had  been  for  so  long  a  time  to  traverse  the  deserts  with  large 
caravans,  the  sensations  I  felt  this  day  were  inexpressible;  attended 
only  by  three  servants,  a  slave,  three  camels,  two  mules,  my  horse,  and 
a  single  Turkish  soldier  who  served  as  escort,  I  at  length  found  myself 
in  a  cultivated  country.  1  passed  at  intervals  through  villages,  and 
inhabited  hamlets ;  my  eyes  could  now  repose  with  delight  upon  varied 
plantations;  and  1  now  met  at  every  moment  human  beings,  on  foot 
and  on  horseback  ;  almost  all  of  them  were  well  dressed  :  I  felt  as  if  I 
were  in  Europe;  but  great  God !  what  bitterness  did  some  ideas  mix 
with  these  agreeable  sensations ;  I  will  own  it,  because  1  felt  it.  Upon 
entering  those  countries  circumscribed  by  individual  property,  the  heart 
of  man  is  contracted  and  oppressed.  I  cannot  turn  my  eyes,  or  move 
a  step,  withoot  being  stopped  by  a  hedge,  which  seems  to  say  to  me, 
"  Halt  there,  do  not  pass  these  bounds."  Doubtless,  society  is  a  great 
good  ;  doubtless  the  greatest  blessing  of  man  is  to  live  under  a  well- 
organized  government,  which  by  the  wise  employment  of  the  public 
strength  ensures  to  each  individual  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  his  pro- 
perty; but  it  appears  to  me  that  ail  whick  we  gain  in  safety  and  tranquil' 
litt/j  we  lose  in  energy.* — vol.  ii.  pp.  208,  209. 

We  have  frequently  had  a  little  of  Voltaire  in  these  travels,  and 
here  we  have  something  of  Jean  Jacques.  Wherever  the  Spaniard 
may  have  acquired  his  science,  he  has  gone  for  his  moral  philo- 
sophy to  a  miserable  school. 

When  Dr.Clarke  was  at  Jerusalem,  that  active  and  enterprizing' 
traveller  endeavoured  to  obtain  access  to  the  great  mosque  erected 
by  the  Caliph  Omar  upon  the  site  of  Solomon's  Temple  ;  for  this 
purpose  he  used  ail  his  interest  with  the  Governor,  by  means  ofDjez- 
zar  Pajsha's  own  interpreter ;  but  the  Governor  entreated  him  not 
to  urge  the  request,  *  saying,' says  Dr.  Clarke,  Miis  own  life  would 
certainly  be  required  as  the  price  of  our  admission :  we  weie  there- 
fore/ 
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fore,*  he  continues,  '  compelled  to  rest  satisfied  uith  the  interesting 
▼iew  of  it  afforded  from  his  windows,  which  regarded  the  area  of 
the  temple.  The  sight  was  m)  grand,  that  we  did  not  hesitate  in 
pronouncing  it  the  most  magnificent  piece  of  architecture  in  the 
Turkish  empire  ;  and  considered  extcmallv,  superior  to  the  mosjque 
of  Saint  Sophia  in  Constantinople.'  The  Mussulman  retigion, 
according  to  Ali  Bey,  acknowledges  but  two  temples,  that  of 
Mecca  and  that  of  Jerusalem.  *  God,'  says  an  Arabian  writer,  *  hat 
regarded  tlie  sanctuary  of  Jerusalem  with  the  eye  of  his  beauty,  and 
the  sanctuary  t>f  Mecca  with  the  eye  of  his  majesty, — Jerusalem 
having  the  fairest  and  mo^t  magnificent  mosque  in  the  world, 
Mecca  the  most  majestic  and  the  most  venerable:'  both  are  named 
Ei  llaiuia^  an  Arabic  word  which  strictly  signifies  a  temple  or 
place  consecrated  by  the  peculiar  presence  of  the  Divinity.  Is  thiS) 
indeed,  the  strict  signification  of  the  word  r  or  may  a  critic  who 
pretends  to  no  knowledge  of  Arabic  venture  to  ask  if  it  be  not  the 
same  word  which  is  commonly  written  Harem,  designating  a  place 
which  strangers  indeed  are  forbidden  to  enter,  but  not  implying  any 
aotion  of  sanctity  ?    Other  mosques  are  named  El  Djammaa, — the 

Elace  of  assembly, — or,  in  more  familiar  phraseology,  meeting- 
ouses;  they  are  sacred  places,  but  not  consecrated  by  the  especial 
presence  of  the  Deity ;  unbelievers  are  prevented  from  entering 
them,  merely  by  the  popular  feeling,  not  by  any  canonical  precept ; 
and  access  may  be  obtained  by  an  order  from  a  public  authority. 
^  But  no  Mussidman  governor  dare  permit  an  infidel  to  pass  into 
the  territory  of  Mecca,  or  into  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  A  per- 
mission of  this  kind  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  horrid  sacril^e ;  it 
would  not  be  respected  by  the  people,  and  the  infidel  would  be^ 
come  the  victim  of  his  imprudent  boldness.' 

Aii  Bey  has  given  a  plan  of  the  Jerusalem  mosque,  and  sections 
of  it,  six  feet  in  length — a  general  view  of  the  building  would  have 
been  more  interesting  and  much  more  satisfactory ; — but  with  all 
bis  accomplishments  he  is  but  a  wretched  draftsman.  It  is  not 
precisely  one  mosque,  but  a  group  of  mosques.  To  the  Christian 
and  the  genuine  philosopher,  there  is  not  assuredly  a  more  interest- 
ing spot  upon  the  whole  earth  than  that  where  the  temple  of  Solo- 
mon stood.  The  superstitions  of  the  Mahommedans  have  attached 
to  it  more  fables  than  to  Mecca;  it  is  guarded  by  70,000  angels, 
who  are  relieved  every  day ;  all  prophets  since  the  creation  of  the 
world  have  performed  their  prayers  there,  and  even  now  the  spiritt 
of  the  prophets  frequent  it  to  enjoy  the  same  devotional  exercise. 
Here  it  was  that  Mahomraed  while  yet  in  the  flesh  joined  them  in  their 
prayers ;  Elias  and  Khisr  or  Chederles  (the  Santiago  or  St.  Georgit 
of  the  Mussulmen)  come  annually  here  to  keep  the  fast  of  Rama- 
dan.    El  Borak^  the  OMU-e  of  the  Archangel  Gabriel,  which  has  the 
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bead  aud  neck  of  ■  beautiful  woman,  wings,  and  a  crown ; — and 
moreover,  according  to  some  grave  authonties,  a  peacock's  tail, 
brought  tke  Prophet  here  on  liis  way  to  heaven,  in  tliat  wonderful 
journey  which iathegrealebt  miracle  recordedof  Mahommed— aiid 
Ihs  most  impudent  lie  that  ever  an  audacious  blasphemer  imposed 
upon  the  credulity  of  his  disciples.  Here  he  had  sight  of  ihe 
Houris.  The  rock  upon  which  be  stood  received  the  print  of  his 
sacred  foot,  and  pilgrims  are  now  permitted  to  touch — not  to  see — 
the  sacred  impression,  and  sanctity  themselves  by  passing  the  hand 
which  has  touched  it  over  their  face  and  beard.  A  piece  of  tine 
green  marble  on  the  pavement  is  sL-ewii  as  the  Door  of  Paradise. 
Strait  is  the  door  as  well  as  the  way — being  but  fifteen  inches 
■quare — and  it  is  fastened  down  by  four  or  Svc  gilt  nails;  there 
were  more  formerly,  but  the  devil,  attcnipting  to  get  in  by  this 
door,  pulled  ihein  out;  these  he  was  unable  to  extract; — perhaps 
ihey  were  clenched  on  the  other  side.  Here  aUo  is  the  invisible 
balance  in  «hinh  souls  are  weighed;  and  the  invisible  bridge  which 
ia  sharper  than  the  blade  of  the  sword,  uhicheMctiHs  over  the  abyss 
of  Hell,  and  over  which  lies  the  only  road  to  Paradise.  And  here 
is  the  rock  Sakhra, — a  marvellous  rock,  under  which,  according  lo 
the  author  of  the  Mts^irat-iihoium,  all  the  naiers  of  the  earth 
have  their  source :  nor  is  this  thf  only  thing  fur  which  the  rock 
Sakfara  is  marvellous — for,  according  to  the  same  author  h^  quoted 
by  Medjircd-diii,  it  is  well  known  that  the  ruck  is  suspended  be- 
tween the  earth  a<id  heaven.  It  is  tru«  that  this  miracle  i»  no  longer 
visible,  a  vault  having  been  built  over  the  rock  since  a  woman,  who 
had  gone  under  it  in  devotion,  unluckily  miscaiTied  [here  for  fear  it 
should  fall  upon  her.  Before  diis  accidnnt  pilgrims  mvd  to  stand 
under  it  and  see  the  palpable  miracle;  the  author  of  the  Messiral- 
Ghoram  had  himself  seen  it,  uud  who  shall  dispute  his  authority,  or 
that  of  the  Judge  Medjired-din  Ebil-yemen  A  b  dor- rah  men  \l\~ 
Alemi,  who  quotes  him  ''.  The  rock  Sakhra  is  in  the  middle  uf  the 
world,  and  it  is  upon  this  rock  that  the  Angel  Israfil  will  stand 
when  he  blows  the  trumpet  which  Is  to  summon  all  mtn  to  (heir 
Anal  judgement.  If  a  stone  were  to  be  dropped  from  the  New  Jem- 
■aleni  it  would  fall  upon  the  rock  Snkhra.  'Hie  Kaaha  on  the  diiy 
of  judgment  is  to  come  to  the  rock  Sakhra.  Ali  Uey  found  some 
columns  witliin  the  forbidden  ground  which  he  supposes  to  be  llic 
renuiins  uf  Solomon's  Temple.  Dr.  Clarke,  who  had  not  only  tin' 
perseverance  and  activity  requisite  for  secii^  whatever  was  withiii 
his  reach,  but  had  also  (he  comfortable  faculty  uf  discovering  w  hal- 
ever  he  wished  to  find,  saw  from  the  governor's  windows  some  of 
that  reticulated  stucco  among  these  buddings,'  which  is  commonly 
considered  as  an  evidence  of  Roman  work.'  Hliilukur  of  Man- 
cheiler,  whose  whole  historical  works  were  formed  hy  a  series  of 
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inductions  in  the  potential  mood,  was  not  more  hardy  in  inferring 
that  things  must  have  been,  because  they  might  have  been,  than  is 
the  Cambridge  traveller.  He  brii^  forward  these  fragmous  of  the 
op9i8  rtticulatum  as  an  existing  evidence,  in  the  words  of  the  mar- 
gin,  or  in  the  words  and  capital  typography  of  the  text,  a  stan  d- 
ING  MEMORIAL  OF  Julian's  discomfiture;  and  reasoning 
upon  the  miracle  which  this  evidence  u  to  prove,  repeats  the  as- 
sertion of  Moyle,  that  he  sees  not  with  what  forehead  any  man  can 
question  the  truth  of  it. — ^The  old  scholastic  education  had  at  least 
one  merit,  that  it  made  men  logicians. 

The  Mussulman  who  visits  the  sacred  place  of  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem  performs  an  act  of  penance  as  well  as  devotion ;  for  he 
must  walk  barefooted  to  the  several  stations ;  there  b  no  traced 
path,  and  the  court  is  entirely  covered  with  thistles  and  thorny 
plants  growing  close  tosetber,  so  that  this  part  of  the  pilgrimage 
oecomes  an  actual  punishment.  This  viras  not  always  the  case  :  a 
legend  related  by  Medjired-din  in  his  description  of  this  sanctuary 
d^ribes  the  ground  as  covered  with  anemonies  and  camomile.  A 
spring  without  the  walls,  which  Christians  call  the  Fountain  of 
Nehemiah,  is  believed  by  the  Mussulmen  to  come  miraculously 
from  the  well  of  Zemzem.  *  It  is  true,'  says  Ali  Bey,  '  that  my 
coarse  palate  found  a  remarkable  difierence  between  these  two 
waters ;  this  seemed  to  me  very  cold,  and  I  had  found  that  at 
Mecca  very  warm ;  the  former  was  sweet  and  good,  the  latter 
briny ; — the  miracle  is  therefore  not  perceptible  by  sense.'  The 
Persians  have  in  like  manner  persuaded  themselves  that  the  well  in 
their  great  mosque  at  Sultanieh  is  supplied  from  Zemzem.  From 
Jerusalem  the  traveller  proceeded  to  Damascus,  Aleppo,  and  Con- 
stantinople ;  a  supplementary  chapter  by  the  editor  conducts  him 
to  Bucharest,  and  abruptly  concludes  the  work. 

Whether  the  advantages  which  this  enterprizing  Spaniard  derived 
from  his  assumed  character  have  answered  his  own  expectations, 
be  himself  best  knows ;  public  expectation  will  perhaps  be  disap- 
pointed, but  with  little  reason.  He  has  penetrated  mto  die  for- 
bidden places,  seen  all  that  was  concealed  from  Christian  eyes,  and 
reported  faithfully  and  fiilly  all  that  he  saw.  Few  travellers  would 
be  disposed  to  pay  the  same  price  for  the  privilege  of  sweeping  the 
Kaaba,  snd  drinking  the  water  which  was  sancti6ed  with  its  dirt : 
but  perhaps  there  are  some  who,  if  they  had  appeared  in  the  same 
character,  would  have  profited  by  it  in  a  different  manner.  Bruce 
would  not  have  contented  himself  with  speculating  at  Morocco 
upon  the  interior  of  hidden  Africa ;  he  would  have  reached  Tom- 
buctoo,  and  traced  the  Niger  to  its  termination,  or  have  perished 
in  the  attempt.  He  would  have  profited  by  his  favour  at  the 
sultan's  court  to  have  studied  and  developed  the   characters  of 

those 
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thoae  wlio  composed  it,  niid  have  given  us  picluics  which  should 
have  lived  for  ever.  Barrow  would  have  borne  with  him  a  sounder 
judgemetit  and  a  more  observant  eje.  And  Dr.  Clarke! — Doctor 
Clarke  would  have  opeocd  Eve's  grave,  bargained  with  the  Waha- 
bees  for  Mahommed's  coffin — and  discovered  David's  harp,  Solo- 
mon's seat,  Jeroboam's  calves,  and  the  horns  of  Jupiter  Amnion, — 
if  he  had  not  been  discovered  himself  in  the  emperor  of  Morocco's 
seraglio. 

Art.  ll.^Ii'ater/oo,  and  other    Poems.      By    J.  Wedderbume 

Webster,  Esq.  Paris,  printed  by  Didot,  Sen.  I8I6.  pp.  72. 
'X'H  E  subjecl  of  this  article  belongs  rather  to  mechanics  than  lite- 
-'-  rature  ;  what  Dean  Swift  ridiculed  as  a  visionary  scheme  has 
been  reduced,  by  modem  ingenuity,  into  actual  practice  ;  and  tlic 
faucy  of  the  tdptitan  philosopher  to  make  a  machine  for  grinding 
the  vocabulary  into  treatises  has  been,  it  seems^  realized  by  uur  inge- 
nious neighbours  the  French. 

Everybody  knows  that  M.  Didot  is  not  only  a  celebrated 
printer,  but  a  great  mechanist,  and,  if  not  the  inventor,  at  least  the 
introducer  of  that  mode  of  printing  called  Utereul^,  in  which  the 
lines  and  words  are  not  made  up  of  separate  letters  as  heretofore, 
but  are  cast  at  once  into  permanent  forms  ready  for  use.  Having 
words,  and  even  lines,  thus  prepnred,  it  was  a  natural  yet  iiigeniouk 
thought  to  endeavour  to  apply  some  moving  power  by  which  tliey 
might  be  disposed  in  proper  places  and  forms,  witliout  the  delay, 
expense,  and  uncertainty  of  human  labour. 

This  moving  power  M.  Didot  seems  to  have  acquired;  and  in 
the  little  work  before  us  he  exhibits  a  complete  specimen  of  his 
success.  It  was  not,  indeed,  to  be  expected  that  the  machine,  how- 
ever ingenious,  could  always  place  the  words  in  intelligible  order, 
or  work  out  any  thing  like  sense  or  meaning ;  but  as  to  the  mecha- 
nical part  it  has  succeeded  surprizingly,  and,  to  the  eye,  the  Unes 
of  this  pamphlet  look  as  like  real  bona  tide  verses,  as  if  they  had 
been  written  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  primed  by  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess uf  the  press.  It  occasionally,  indeed,  happens,  (we  suppose 
from  the  accidental  breaking  of  a  pully  or  a  spindle,)  that  some  of 
the  lines  want  a  f<iot,  and  that  ther«  are  little  flaws  in  different  pan* 
of  the  work ;  but  errors  of  this  kind  in  so  new  an  invention  are 
inevitable.  We  know  that  Sir  Richard  Arkwright's  cotton  machine, 
improved  as  it  has  been  by  long  eixpericiice,  will  sometimes  make 
a  flaw  in  a  piece  of  goods;  we  are  therofure  not  to  be  wupriztd  if 
M.  Didot's  verse-engine  should  be,  at  its  tirst  aettii^  off,  liable  to 
similar  accidents. 

But  while  we  do  full  justice  to  M-  Didol's  ingenuity,,  wc  can- 
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not  but  lament  the  ill-temper  and  hostile  feeling  towards  England, 
which  has  induced  him  to  announce  the  fortuitous  produce  of 
bis  engine  as  an  English  poem,  and  tu  affix  to  it  a  name,  which, 
if  not  the  name  of  an  Englishman,  is  at  least  a  union  of  English 
names:  very  probably  there  may  be  no  individual  of  the  double 
name  of  Wedderburne- Webster;  still,  however,  the  names  are  so 
notoriously  British,  that  all  foreigners,  and  even  some  of  our  own 
countrymen,  will,  we  doubt  not,  believe  that  there  is  really  such 
an  author  as  J.  Wedderburne- Webster,  Esq.  to  the  no  small  dis- 
paragement of  our  literary,  and  even  o(  our  national  character. 

But  that  which  shews  at  once  the  depth  and  source  of  the 
malice  of  the  French  printer  and  his  associates,  is,  that  they  have 
selected  die  immortal  day  of  Waterloo  as  the  object  of  their  experi- 
ment, and  that  the  nonsense  which  their  machine  d  vapeurs  (so 
they  call  their  steam-engine)  has  ground^  is  represented  by  them  as 
a  song  of  triumph  on  that  great  victory. 

We  are  ready  to  admit,  that  the  French  nation  can  never  look 
back  on  that  day  without  some  emotions  of  sorrow,  and  that  even 
the  existing  government  may  feel  some  slight  twinges  on  the  score 
of  national  vanity;  but  we  think  that  the  Royalist  Police  would  have 
shewn  no  more  than  a  becoming  gratitude  to  this  country  if  it  had 
prevented  a  publication  which — under  the  colour  of  a  new  mecha- 
nical discovery — is  evidently  intended  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  and  the  British  language  and  nation.  What  would  be 
thought  if  we  wore  to  collect  all  the  French  exercises  of  a  ladies' 
boarding-school,  print  them  on  fine  paper  with  Buhner's  best  types, 
and  circulate  them  in  France  under  the  title  of  Eioges  de  Sa 
Majtile  Louis  XFIII,  par  le  Comte  de  la  GreNouillihe^  Doubt- 
less the  French  ambassador  would  not  be  slow  to  complain  of  such 
an  indignity ;  yet  these  French  exercises  would  certainly  be  as 
much  an  iloge  of  his  Majesty,  as  the  verses  of  the  pseudo- 
Wedderbume-Webster  are  an  iloge  on  Waterloo. 

But  our  readers  will  be,  by  this  time,  curious  to  see  some  pat* 
terns  of  this  curious  workmanship — it  is  our  duty  to  give  them,  but 
we  do  so,  not  without  regret  that  the  names  of  Soignies,  Hougou- 
mont,  Waterloo,  and  Wellington,  should  be  thus  degraded,  lliat 
we,  however,  may  not  be  in  any  degree  *  participes  criminis,'  wo 
shall  give  our  extracts  verbatim,  literatim,  and,  if  we  may  use  the 

pression,  punctatim. 

The  following,  we  suppose,  may  pass  for  (he  invocation — 

'  Oh  !  that  the  Muse,  should  dare  essay, 
To  sing  in  such  an  humble  lay ; 
The  hottest  field  beneath  the  sun, 
Sdnce  warring  roan,  in  siurife  began; 

Rut 
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But  might  his  lowly,  iceble  lyre. 

In  others,  wake  ih'  heroic  fire — 

Like  a  bright  beacon  on  the  steep, 

Twould  cheer  his  lonely  vessel  o'er  the  deep/ — p.  7- 

Our  readers  will  observe  wliat  pleasant  confusion  the  machine 
has  made  here.  The  Muse  is  of  the  masculine  gender,  and  has  a 
lyre,  >^hjch  lyre  is  a  bellows,  which  bellows  is  to  wake  afire,  which 
fire  is  to  be  a  Itght^house,  by  which  light-house  his  (the  Muse's) 
lyre  or  bellows  (now  become  a  ship)  is  to  be  cheer'd  o*er  the  deep! 
What  must  the  French  think  of  us  when  they  are  told  that  these  are 
English  verses  I 

Again — 

*  Bear  witness,  Soignies'  darkling  bowers, 
And  Hougoumont!  thy  bhatterM  towers — 
Tho'  each,  by  war — not  tempest  rent — 
Thou  yet  can  boast — one  battlement! 
That  long  shall  speak  to  other  times, 
And  mock  the  pow'r  of  despot  crimes; 
For  well  thy  rude  unhallow'd  fane, 
llath  mark'd  the  downfal  of  the  rebel  train  !* — p.  10. 

This  whole  stanza  b  a  curious  piece  of  verbal  Mosaic ;  but  the 
most  wonderful  of  all  is  that  line  in  which  a  wood  and  a  house  are 
jointly  apostrophised  with  a  singular  pronoun  and  a  plural  verb^ 
on  the  subject  of  a  talkative  battlement  common  to  both. 

In  fact,  M.  Didot  himself  appears  so  pleased  with  the  effect  of 
his  machinery  in  this  instance,  that  he  grows  quite  wanton  upon  it, 
and  in  a  strain  of  no  great  courtesy  or  grammar,  adds,  ^  Whether 
this  is  the  case,  I  really  do  not  know,  but  if  afty  person  is  inclined 
to  dispute  the  point,  I  have  no  possible  objection  to  their  going 
to  Hougoumont  to  ascertain  it.' — p.  75. 

But  we  have  a  further  complaint  against  our  ingenious  perse- 
cutor. Having  apparently  collected  from  the  conduct  of  our  coun- 
trymen who  literally  swarm  round  every  peimy-sbow-box  in  Paris, 
that  John  Bull  is  somewhat  muddy-headed,  he  has  taken  an  insi- 
dious advantage  of  the  circumstance  to  propound  a  riddle  to  him, 
which  would  have  puzzled  Sphynx  herself. 

' the  vulture  shriek'd  aloud, 

And  the  red  traveller  sought  his  shroud.' — p.  p. 

*  Now  riddle-my-ree,  what  is  tliis  ?'  A  fter  a  hundred  conjectures, 
wc  ended  with  determining  that  it  was  One  of  the  Foot-guards 
going  on  the  forlorn  hope.  No  such  thing.  It  is  the  rising  sun ! 
llie  peculiar  malice  of  the  question  lies  in  this,  that  whereas  the 
*  red  traveller'  of  Ossian  (from  whom  the  word  is  taken)  is'  brdad 
and  bright  and  glowing,'  the  red  traveller  of  die  poem  is  first  biack, 
and  then  of  no  colour  at  all,  for  he  never  nakes  his  appearance ! 
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The  battle  itadf  could  hardly  be  darker  dnnlbc  foUowing  riddles 
which,  we  presume,  |>reteiid  to  describe  it. 

*  Iropell'd  with  fory  to  the  shock, 
Th'  Imperial  Eagles  left  the  rock ; 
And  nshing  in  distended  line. 
Sent  quickly  fron  destnictioo's  mine, 
A  shower  of  varied  shot  and  steel. 
Which  few  were  there  who  did  not  feel. — p.  10. 

Twas  then,  two  hundred  cannons  roar, 

liOod  heralds  of  the  guilty  shore—* 

Tore  up  the  sur£u:e  of  the  ground. 

Whose  very  centre  trembled  at  the  sound  ! 

And  quick,  like  meteor  of  the  night. 

The  bright  cuirusiers  join'd  the  fight ; 

And  gave  their  curses  to  the  wind. 

With  speed  once  urgfd,  no  arm  could  bind. — p.  1 1. 

^  On  to  the  charge !"  he  loudly  cried — 

As  forward  to  the  steep  he  hied  ; 
Stand  toyourgwu  I — jniiU  tkem  well — 
That  each  may  some  dread  mission  tell — 
Spare  not  the  foes — nor  sue  for  life — 
Bar  kunt  victory—"  even  to  the  httfc  T  '—p.  12. 

In  this  last  extract  our  readers  will  observe  that  the  two  lines 
distioffuishad  by  italics  have  been  a  little  daoiaged  in  the  weaving. 
The  btter  of  them,  a  note  informs  us,  is  a  touch  at  Palafos'g 
£uiKHis  cry  at  Saragossa,  War  to  the  knife  I  which  meant  a  struggle 
M  loogy  so  close,  and  so  deadly  as  to  reduce  the  combatants  to 
tiie  use  of  their  daggers ;  but  war  being  only  of  one  syllable,  and 
tbe  space  requiriiig  a  word  of  three^  the  machine  put  iu  '  victory* 
— Wedderbume,  or  Nincoropoop,  would  have  done  just  as  well. 

Another  instance  of  tbe  glorious  cross-readings  inseparable  from 
a  poem  fabricated  by  a  steam<^ngine,  occurs  iu  page  15 — 

*  None  sued  for  life. 
And  those  who  were  compelled  to  yield 
Rush'd  headlong  on  their  broken' 

tmord  a  human  being  woidd  have  said ;  and  it  would  have  been 
thought  an  allusion  to  the  incident  so  frequent  in  Roman  history,  iu 
which  the  defeated  hero  rushes  on  his  own  sword,  but  the  machine 
immediately  happened  to  grind  up  another  word,  and  that  other 
word  happened  still  more  unluckilv  to  be  one  of  the  most  opposite 
■teanii^  which  the  whole  box  could  furnish : — 

*  Rush'd  headlong  on  their  broken shield  f — p.  15. 

How  the  boys  at  the  French  Lyc^,  who  will  probably  be  perfi- 

taught  to  read  this  as  Englishf  will  sure  at  our  classical 
I 

The 
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Tl»e  following  wonderful  passage  would  seem  to  imply  that,  in 
«ur  English  creed,  souU  can  never  be  cr«iAerf  TILL  they  have  diet/. 
'  Then  Albin'a  banners  tower'J  on  high, 
And  ev'ry  liorrur  rtnl  thf  sty  ; 
Man  ruah'd  nn  man— 'til)  death  had  hushM 
Those  suuls,  ihnt  the  had  ne'er  been  crush'ii.' — p.  20. 
And  the  poem  goes  on  to  say  the  battle  nas  so  tremendous,  Uiat 
vihen  tlie  ghosts  uf  the  dead  nitrii  came  back  in  the  night  to  loot 
for  tiieir  bodies,  they  were  not  able  to  lind  them. 


-  there  the  spirits  of  the  slain 


Might  seek  to  find  tiieir  eariiily  forms  in  vain.' — p.  21. 
And  tliis  is  llie  trash  which  M.  Didot  has  the  perfidy  to  palm  ou 
the  French  public  as  the  exultation   of  an   English  genttenian  on 
the  battle  of  Waif rloo! 

In  the  poems  which  follow  we  suspect  that  M.  Didot  has  not 
trusted  even  to  his  engine  to  make  nonsense ;  for  these  appear  to 
be  put  together  with  a  degree  of  ingenious  malice  against  us,  of 
which  «'e  cannot  conceive  a  mere  machine,  however  well  made,  to 
be  capable.  For  instance,  the  four  following  French  line*  are 
very  correctly  given : — 

'  J'abandonne  I'exactilude 
Aux  gens  (]ui  riinent  par  metier ; 
D'auircs  font  des  vers  par  6ludc, 
J'en  fais  pour  me  dtsennuyer.' — Grksset. 
Now  mark  the  dilTerence! — die  follouiug  are  subjoined  as  an 
Engiiih  translation  of  these  lines. 

<  Willing  I  yield  all  rhyming  ruli'S, 
To  hitelini;  bards,  and  pedant  schools ; 
May  fancy  guide  my  careless  lay — 
And  pleasure  wing  my  hours  away.' — p,  3p. 
TTiis  is  evidently  a  burlescgiie  on  our  supposed  ignorance  of  the 
French  language,  as  absurd  and  offensive  as  if  we  were  to  quote 
that  famous  passage  iu  Shakspeare — 

'  I'd  rather  be  a  kitten,  and  cry  mew. 
Than  one  of  ihuse  same  metre  baliad-mcingers.' 
And  then  give  tiie  following  as  a  Frenchman's  traiislatitHi  of  it: — 
'  Maudit  soit  I'smeur  dur,  dort  I'dpre  et  rude  verve 
S<)n  ccrveau  Icnaillani,  riniit  mal^re  Mtnerve. 
£t  de  sun  lourd  inarteau.  roBrtelknt  1«  li 
A  fail  dc  mi-chant  vers  ii-peu-pr^  onu 
'    All  this  is  sufficiently  atrocious  on  the  p: 
wc  have  kept  for  the  last  tlie  cntcllcst  inttt 
a  H  <i 
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have  fxo  doubt  Ls  levelled  at  the  supposed  disposition  to  blunder  of 
our  Irish  brethren: — this  outrageous  libel  is  called  The  IliJi,  and 
the  unfortunate  Wedderburne  Webster,  in  his  new  cliaiacler,  is 
thus  made  to  express  himself: — 

A  WISH. 

*  When  hence  my  spirit  wings  its  aerial  flight — 
And  life  is  fled  into  the  realms  of  night! 
When,  as  some  bird  sih  lonely  on  the  mast, 
'Myfonn  may  ride  upc^n  the  desert  blast — 
1^  my  sole  monument  ihe  moss-clad  sod, 
Raised  on  the  spot  where  man  hath  never  trod — 
By  the  lone  ruck,  upon  my  native  hill. 
Where  the  grey  thistle  holds  dominion  s>till!' — p.  40. 

Here  then  the  air  and  :he  realms  of  night  are  the  same  thing*; 
and  when  life  flies,  it  flies  to  the  realms  of  nig/U  ;  and  when  that 
comes  to  pass,  the  body  rides  just  as  a  bird  sits ;  and  then  there  i^ 
to  be  a  monument — not  for  the  soul,  for  it  is  flvhig,  nor  over  the 
formy  for  it  is  riding — but  a  monument  to  be  raised,  Jove  knows 
why,  where,  or  by  whom;  for  it  is  to  be  built  in  some  extraordinary 
debert  where  man  has  never  trod;  and  yet  this  desert,  which  man 
has  never  trod,  is  the  very  place  where  Wedderburne  Webster  re- 
presents himself  to  have  been  born  ('  silice  in  nuda')  amid  a  grove 
of  thistles  I — a  paltry  device  of  M.  Didol  to  make  our  pretended 
countryman  *  write  himself  down  an  ass.* 


Art.  in.  I.  Brief  View  of  the  Baptist  Missions^  and  Transla^ 
tions;  with  Specimens  of  various  Languages  in  zchlch  the  Scrip- 
tures are  printing  at  the  Mission  Press,  Serampore.  London. 
1815. 

2.  Claris  Sinica  :  Elements  of  Chinese  Grammar,  with  a  Preli-  * 
minary  Dissertation  on  the  Characters,  and  the  Colloquial  Me- 
dium of  the  Chinese ;  and  an  Appendix^  containing  the  Ta-Hyok 
of  Confucius,  with  a  Translation.     By  J.  Marshnian,  D.D. 
Serampore.     1814. 

3.  A  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language,  in  three  Parts.  Part  /. 
containing  Chinese  and  English,  arranged  accordinfr  to  the 
Radicals.  Part  II.  Chinese  and  English,  arranged  alphabetic 
cally.  Part  III.  English  and  Chinese.  13y  the  Rev.  Robert 
Morrison.     Macao.     1815. 

'IIT'E  envy  not  the  feelings  of  those  who  find  amusement  in  bold- 

^^    ing  up  to  ridicule  the  labours  of  the  Baptist  Missionaries; 

ours,  we  confess,  have  received  a  very  different  impression,  which 

fells  us  that  vre  Aall  i»ot  err  greatly  in  placing  ihe  names  of  Marsb- 

nuniy- 
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man,  Carey,  Ward,  and  the  rest  of  the  Semmpoi-e  missionaries,  ■ 
amung  ihe  beneFaciors  of  the  human  race. 

The  '  Brief  View  of  ihe  Baptist  Minions'  wilt  be  consi<)erei)  as 
an  inleresiiiit"^  dnciimeni.  ThtSociet j  mas  tirsl  established  in  1 79*; 
but  the  Indian  niiH<iit)ii  did  not  take  place  till  se^en  veare  after  this 
period;  and  ificv  have  now  tueiity  slatimis  in  ihe  East,  the  two  ex- 
treme ones  belti^  4r'()0  miles  apart.  That  nf  Serampore,  ihetr 
li^ad-quariers,  was  e^il^iblislied  in  171W,  bjTlionias  and  Carey,  and 
the  prmeiple  on  which  ihey  at^edto  act  was, '  that  no  nne  should 
engage  in  any  private  trade,  btit  that  whntever  was  proeurtd  bj 
any  member  of  the  family,  should  be  approprinted  to  the  benefit  of 
the  mission.' — Following  up  this  )>rinctple,  Doctor  Carey  in  the 
college,  Doctor  Marsbman  in  ihe  school,  and  Mr.  Ward  in  Ihe 
priming-office,  have,  each  nf  them,  for  some  years  past  coniiibuted 
considerably  more  than  1000/.  a  year  to  the  general  liind.  The  sum 
expended  by  lliom  annually  in  the  three  department:*  uf  Missionary 
Stations,  I'r'anslations,  and  Schools,  amounts  to  about  14,000/. 
Bterling. — From  this  sum,  in  llie  yiear  18I;J,  were  supported  fifty- 
three  missionaries  of  various  nntions,  with  their  fsmilics;  nineteen 
translations  of  the  Scriptirres  were  carried  o,n,  sis  thousand  volumes 
printed,  with  nearly  twenty  thousand  copies  of  the  Gospels,  and 
twenty-five  thou<.nnd  smaller  books ;  and  above  a  thousand  children 
of  various  nations  were  instructed  in  useful  knowledge.  Of  these 
fourteen  thousKnd  pounds,  seven  thousand  arise  wholly  out  of  the 
pcrsoiinl  labour  of  the  missionaries,  two  thousand  from  Indian  cha- 
rities, and  the  rest,  namety,  live  thousand,  have  been  remitted  from 
Europe  and  America.  At  Semmpore  extensive  premises  were 
purchased,  on  which  have  been  erected  dwelling-houses  for  the  mis- 
sionaries, school- rooms,  a  spacious  hall  for  public  worship,  a  print- 
ing-office, in  which  ten  presses  nre  constantly  employed,  a  ftpe 
foundry,  in  which  the  types  are  c:i«i  for  the  several  Eastern  lan- 
guages ;  and  a  mill  for  making  paper,  nf  a  quality  far  superior  to 
that  of  India  made  in  the  usual  way,  which  in  five  or  sis  years  it 
generally  devoured  by  worms  and  insects;  whereas  it  is  stated  that 
the  paper  made  by  the  missionaries  remamed  untouched  by  worms, 
when  placed  among  other  pai>er  half  eaten  up  by  them. 

Their  progress  in  the  varicms  oriental  languages  is  really  wonder- 
ful; but  so  are  their  exerlinrrs,  and  their  contempt  uf  bodily 
suffering  and  personal  danger.  No  sooner  is  a  country  opened  for 
the  exercise  of  their  leal,  than  they  set  about  learning  the  language. 
The  Kassai  mountains,  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  Burman  empire,  re- 
cently j>enetr8teil  by  them,  have  been  found  to  be  inhabited  by  o 
simple  and  honest  people,  whose  language  is  monosyllabic,  and  evi- 
dently of  Chinese  derivation.  Young  Carey  has  succeeded  in  con- 
veying a  printing  press  to  An.  In  his  passage  to  (hii  place,  be  was 
BBS  visited 
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^tfted  with  an  aiBiction  of  the  severest  kiiid ; — the  boat  upset — his 
beloved  wife,  his  daughter,  and  his  only  son,  perished  before  his 
eyes,  and  he  himself  had  neurl)  shared  ihe  same  fate  in  swimming 
with  his  son  till  completely  exhausted.  *  Should  the  Lorii  be 
pleased/  say  the  missionaries,  '  to  sanctify  the  aiHiciion  full)  to 
biiD,  this  providence,  awful  as  it  appears,  may  be  made  the  pre- 
euraor  of  much  future  usefuhiess/ 

We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  exertions  of  these  pious  men^ 
when  it  is  stated  that  they  have  translated  the  Scriptures  wholly  or 
in  part  into  twenty^eveu  different  languages ;  and  their  '  Brief 
View'  contains  beautiful  specimens  of  the  characters  employed  in 
printing  the  Sanscrit,  Mahratta,  Bengalee,  Oriza,  Telinga,  Pushtoo, 
Sikh  or  Punjab,  Cashmere,  Hindostanee,  Assam,  Burnian,  Persian, 
Tamul,  and  Cingalese  lai^ages.  Many  thousand  copies  of  the 
Gospels  have  been  distributed  in  these  languiiges,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  religions  tracts  in  the  verna- 
cular tongue  has  had  the  effect  of  exciting  a  lively  interest  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel ;  and  that  of  late  many  instances  have  oc- 
curred of  conversion,  by  means  of  these  translations  alone,  without 
the  intervention  of  any  missionary ;  that  many  Brahmins  and  others 
of  high  cast  have  recently  been  baptized,  and  that  a  great  number  of 
native  preachers  have  met  with  the  greatest  success  in  various  part^ 
of  India.  Doctor  Carey,  in  a  letter  from  Calcutta,  says  '  the  in- 
creasing and  pressing  demand  for  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  so  great, 
that  though  we  have  ten  presses  coubtantly  at  worl,  the  demands 
cannot  be  supplied ;' — ^  so  repeated  and  urgent  are  the  applications 
firom  all  parts  of  the  country,  that  we  are  forced  to  give  away  the 
I  Gospels  of  the  New  Edition,  before  the  other  parts  can  be  printed 
!off:' — and  yet,  we  are  sneeringly  told  that  these  missionaries  make 
•only  rice-Chri$tiaH%  in  India.  Whether  this  taunt  be  true  or  not, 
the  observation  comes  with  a  t>ad  grace  from  a  beneficed  clergyman 
of  the  Established  Church ;  at  all  events,  the  Baptist  missionaries 
have  at  least  this  consolation,  that,  by  their  exertions,  lo  use  their 
own  expression,  '  the  greater  part  of  the  heathen  world  will  h$^ve 
the  word  of  God  in  their  own  tongue,  wherein  they  were  born/ 

This,  however,  is  not  the  extent  of  their  merit.  Doctor  Marsh* 
man  not  only  keeps  a  boarding-school  for  the  education  of  young 
gentlemen,  and  Mrs.  Marshman  another  for  young  ladies,  out  of  the 
promts  of  which  they  contribute  to  the  general  fund,  but  they  also 
conduct  a  charity  school  on  tlie  '  British  System,'  for  the  children 
of  the  poor.  On  this '  system'  they  were  establishing  schools  at  the 
several  stations,  in  which  there  were,  in  1814,  upwards  of  one 
thousand  childreii,  taught  by  native  schoolmasters  to  read  the 
Scriptures.  No  di^culty  is  found  in  obtaining  proper  persons, 
who,  for  the  sake  of  the  small  salary,  engage  themselves  without 

hesitation ; 
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hesitation;  and  thus  become  the  instruments  of  instructing  healh«U' 
children  in  the  principles  of  ihe  Christian  reitgion.  The  number  of 
these  native  teachers,  at  the  close  of  IBIS,  amounted  to  thirtj-two. 
At  Calcutta  they  havb  erected  a  Bchool-bouae,  capable  orconisining 
800  children,  divided  into  two  departments,  one  for  hoy%  and  the 
other  for  girli,  where  the^r  are  taught  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  the 
Bengalee  and  English  languages ;  also  writing  and  accounts,  on 
what  is  now  termed  the  '  British  system,' — it  oujthl  to  be  called 
by  its  proper  mime — the  '  Madras  sjstem.' — Five  hundred  were  on 
the  books  of  litis  school,  which  we  doubt  not  has  lung  since  been 
full.  'File  objects  of  this  '  Benevolent  Institution'  an-  the  poor 
children  of  all  nations,  including  the  children  of  Europeans  by 
native  women,  '  a  neglected  and  destitute  class  of  society  ;'  and  of 
Portugueze  catholics,  '  thousands  of  whom  wander  about  th< 
itreeis  in  all  maimer  of  vice  and  wretched  a  ess.' 

This  hasty  sketch  of  tlieir  proceedings  is  quite  enough  to  prove 
the  active  benevolence  of  the  Serampore  missionaries,  and  more 
than  enough  to  entitle  them  to  the  gratitude  uf  mankind.  But  they 
have  also  a  claim  to  the  thanks  of  the  literary  part  of  the  world  on 
anu  I  her  score.  In  the  midst  of  their  more  serious  duties  of  religion, 
■nd  the  e.iercise  of  Christian  charities,  they  have  considerably  ex- 
tended the  progress  of  Oriental  tilerolure.  Doctor  Carey  has  for 
many  years  acted  as  Professor  of  Sanscrit,  Bengalee,  and  Mahralta, 
in  the  college  of  Fort  Wjlliam,  and  has  published  no  less  than  eight 
grammars  of  asmnny  different  languages,  and  a  Mahratia  dictionary, 
besides  assisting  Doctor  Murshinan  in  the  translation  of  the  Ra- 
mayuna.  Mr.  Ward  has  given  to  the  world,  in  four  (juarto  volumes,, 
*  An  Account  of  the  Writings,  ILeligion,  and  Manners  of  the  Hin- 
doos, including  translaliuus  frum  their  principal  works:' — and 
Doctor  Marshman  has  translated  ihe  Luu-j/e  of  Confm;ius,  w  ith  a 
preliminary  dissertation  on  tlie  Chiuese  lunguage,  both  of  which : 
have  passed  under  our  review  in  Nus.  X.  and  XX 1 1. 

The  '  Clavii  Sinka,  or  Elements  of  Chinese  Graumiar,  with  a 
Preliminary  Dissertation  on  tlic  Characters  and  the  Colloquial 
Medium  of  the  Chinese,'  is  an  extension  of  the  former  work,  of 
which  we  now  intend  to  give  some  account.  We  shall  here  Just  ob- 
serve, that  the  mechanical  part  uf  this  book  is  such  ss  ought  not 
to  be  passed  over  without  particular  notice.  As  a  specimen  of 
beautiful  typography,  it  yields  to  iiuihing  we  have  seen  even  from 
the  Chinese  press;  and  it  adds  one  to  the  mauy  remarkable  anil 
splendid  instances  which  India  has  afforded,  how  much  may  be  ac- 
complished by  human  ingenuity,  when  man  is  thrown  entirely  upon 
the  resources  of  his  own  mind.  Ductor  Marshman  has  in  fact 
effected,  what  had  hitherto  been  considered  as  nearly  impracticable, 
a  method  of  printing  tha  Chinese  characters  with  movtablt  ntttiii 
u  II  4  iVP"t 
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ijfptSf  which  he  says  can  be  done  at  one-third  of  the  expense  it 
would  cost  in  China  with  wooden  blocks.  ^Flie  superior  beauty  of 
the  character  is  indisputable,  and  it  is  said  to  unite,  with  cheapness 
and  beauty,  *  that  great  desideratum  in  Chinese  printing,  the  facility 
of 'correctii^  the  revision  to  any  extent  whatever,  and  even  with 
greater  ease  than  in  the  Roman  character/  A  set  of  these  metal 
types,  he  tells  us,  will  throw  oft'  60,<XX)  copies,  whereas  a  few  ihou- 
iuids  will  efface  the  characters  cut  on  a  wooden  block ;  and  he 
redcons  that  six  thousand  of  these  moveable  metal  types  will  supply 
the  place  of  half  a  million  immovrahle  ones  :  and  that  if  ten  thou- 
sand copies  of  the  Scriptures,  incliidin<;  paper  and  printin<r,  should 
cost,  by  using  wooden  blocks,  l.5,()(X)/. — the  same  numtier,  if  printed 
with  metal  types,  would  only  cost  5000/.  This  discovery  will  prove 
of  infinite  importance  to  the  Chinese,  if  their  pride  will  only  suffer 
them  to  adopt  it ;  for  we  believe  there  is  no  nation  on  earth,  not 
e?en  our  own,  in  which  printing  is  carried  to  ^o  great  an  extent  as 
in  China.  It  is  indeed  the  only  nation  in  the  Eastern  world  (except 
Japan)  where  the  art  has  been  in  u*ie.  A  complete  history  of  the 
Chinese  press,  its  progress  and  its  effects,  would  be  a  curious  do- 
cument ;  but  this  being  hopeless,  even  a  brief  view  of  it  may  not 
he  imintercsting  to  our  readers. 

If  we  believe  the  Chinese  historians  and  philologists,  and  they 
are  unanimous  on  this  point,  the  early  records  of  the  empire  were 
kept  by  means  of  knotted  cords ;  and  the  fact  is  sufticiently  re- 
markable, that  four  or  tive  thousand  years  subsequent  to  the  roman- 
tic period  at  which  their  use  is  supposed  to  have  ceased,  a  nation 
should  be  discovered,  on  a  different  continent  and  on  the  opposite 
aide  of  the  globe,  who  had  no  other  means  of  registering  events 
than  by  their  qnippiiSf  or  knotted  cords.  Tliese  cords  in  China 
"were  succeeded  by  the  combinations  of  straight  lines  called  the 
Ktia  of  Fo'hij  which  no  one  now  is  ha/dy  enough  to  affect  to  un- 
derstand. Next  appears  the  minister  of  lloavg-Ue^  with  a  set  of 
characters,  the  idea  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  taken  from  the 
prints  of  birds*  feet,  on  the  sand  ;  then  follows  a  long  series  of  names 
who  improve  upon  the  birds'  feet,  by  hints  furnished  by  the  lines 
on  the  back  of  a  tortoise,  by  the  roots,  branches,  and  leaves  of  trees, 
by  the  windings  of  worms,  snakes,  &c.;  all  of  which  may  pro- 
bably be  resolved  into  this  simple  fact,  that  the  original  Chinese 
characters  were  rude  representations  of  the  objects  of  sense. 

•  About  the  year  of  the  world  29OO,'  says  Mr.  Morrison,  *  a  person 
named  Paou-she  formed  a  work  called  Lufi-shoo,  which  he  taught  to  his 
pupils.  He  is  considered  the  Father  of  Letters,  and  his-  work  has  been 
a  standard  to  which  all  future  ages  have  referre<l.  It  is  there  affirmed 
that, originally, nine-tenths  ofthecharaciei-s  were  hieroglyphic;  but  that, 
being  abbreviated  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  or  added  to,  for  the  sake 

of 
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f'f  flppe;irnncp,  the  Irue  and  original  form  was  grarluiilly  lost.     In  proof 
of  cbHruciers  being  at  lirst  a  repre^entalion  of  the  tiling  sign itii^d,  a  few 


instances  arc  adduced. 


>  (3  jib,  '  1 


u»f}.    J) 


,..;.,. ■i,e„oc,„'„»J^.  ^>i™,..i.„i;„»  j^.  -^ 

ma,'ahorst,'now  ^.  <3l!>  muli,  '  ilic  eye,' now  ^.  yjij' 
oliow, '  a  boat,*  now  Tyl  .  jwt  *■''">''  '  "  '^''''  oi"  carriage,'  now 
ffll.     ^^ihwuy, 'water,-  now  ^^.     ^grh,  '  the  ear^' 

now     la     ,  and  so  of  others," — InlrodticlioH,  p.  2.  '' 

At  wliat  period  the  Chinese  made  use  of  pure  hieroglyphics,  if 
that  ever  was  the  case,  does  not  appear^  but  the  Seal -character, 
vliich  seems  to  be  the  first  stage  from  hieruglypliic  to  symbolic 
uriting,  is  said  to  have  been  employed  down  tu  the  reign  of  Heuen- 
tta/ig,  about  800  years  before  tlie  Christian  era.  In  the  time  of 
Confucius,  about  300  years  later,  it  is  supposed  that  the  characters 
were  much  simplified  by  reducing  tbe  number  of  strokes ;  but  this 
is  collected  merely  from  the  circumstance  of  finding  certain  cha- 
racters engraven  on  bells,  tripods,  and  ancient  vases,  supposed  to 
be  in  use  at  that  time ;  for  no  trace  of  any  kind  of  manuscript  is 
even  pretended  to  have  been  found  anterior  to  the  age  of  Con- 
fucius ;  and  it  is  extremely  hypothetical  whether  any  written  cha- 
racters of  this  celebrated  philosopher  survived  the  Christian  era. 

We  need  not  here  repeal  the  fable  of  Che-whang-li  burning  all 
the  books  in  the  empire,  and  the  singular  maimer  in  which  the 
^vorks  of  Confucius  are  said  to  have  been  recovered,  and  which 
the  reader  will  find  detailed  at  some  length  at  pp.  34,^—4  of  our 
Twenty-second  Number,  ftit  what  are  we  to  think  of  this  legend 
of  the  burning  nnd  recovering  of  Chinese  books,  nearly  thirteen 
rpnturies  before  tlie  art  of  printing  was  known  in  that  country  P  May 
it  not  buve  been  fabricated  by  Chinese  vanity,  as  an  apology  for 
not  being  able  to  support  tlieir  lofty  pretensions  to  a  high  antiquity, 
by  any  authenticated  records  r  Some  pretend  that  ihcy  owe  the  pre- 
servation of  ihrir  characters  chiefly  (o  the  eiigmvings  on  seals  and 
stones,  to  inscriptions  cut  into  sli]>3  of  bamboo,  and  to  the  painted 
aud  THTDislied  tubleta  which  adorn  their  rooms,  and  the  halls  of 

their 
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tbeir  ancestors;  and  tbat  from  these  a  sort  of  robed  history  of  con* 
jecture  and  tradition  was  compiled.  1  hey  also  state,  that  under 
the  d\ nasty  of  the  first  Han,  and  about  150  years  before  Christ, 
the  study  of  letters  met  with  great  encouragement,  and  that  all  the 
characters  and  \\  ritings  of  every  description  were  collected  toge- 
ther, and  formed  into  a  kind  of  dictionary,  of  which  numerous 
manuscript  copies  were  made  and  distnbuted  over  the  empire.  It 
appears,  indeed,  that  shortly  aflt^r  diis  period,  the  priests  of  Budh 
aiid  Bramah  found  their  way  into  China,  introduced  their  writings 
and  their  religion,  and  were  so  acceptable  to  the  court,  that  at  vari- 
ous times,  down  to  the  tenth  century,  tlie  history  of  China  make» 
mention  of  priests  being  sent  into  India  and  Thibet  to  collect  and 
introduce  liooks. 

The  first  classification  and  arrangement  of  characters  into  the 
form  of  a  llieaaurus  or  Dictionar}*,  and  tlie  mode  of  ascertaining 
their  respective  sounds  and  significations,  was  not,  by  Kang-hi's 
account,  before  the  time  of  the  latter  Han,  about  the  \ear  ^00  of 
the  Christian  era.  It  was  this  arrangement  that  first  brought  this 
•vmbolical  language  into  general  use,  and  deprived  the  letuw^d  of 
tne  advantage  resulting  from  the  use  of  a  sort  of  cabalistical  cha- 
racter not  possessed  by  the  vulgar.  The  written  language,  imper- 
fect as  it  wa'),  being  now  reduced  to  some  certain  standard,  became 
intelligible ;  it  was  taught  in  schools ;  the  lowest  of  the  people 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  it;  and  in  those  days  of  ignorance,  know- 
ledge was  the  road  to  preferment :  the  man  who  in  China  could 
*  read  like  a  clerk'  obtained  something  beyond  even  what  the  *■  be- 
nefit of  clergy'  conferred  in  England — wealth,  power,  and  conse- 
quence in  the  state. 

The  Chinese  seem  not  to  be  quite  clear  tliemselves  at  what  par- 
ticiilar  period  the  art  of  printing  was  invented.  Mr.  Morrisoi> 
aays  it  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  government  by  a  minis- 
ter of  state  called  Farig-taou^  who  lived  at  die  commencement  of 
the  dynasty  Lung^  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century ;  diat  the 
first  essay  was  the  impression  on  paper  from  a  stone  tablet  by  a 
pren,  which  left  the  ground  of  the  paper  black,  while  the  shape 
of  the  indented  characters  remained  white ;  and  that  the  type-cut- 
ters now  adore  Fang-taou  as  their  patron  deity,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  learned  pay  adoration  to  Confucius.  Du  Halde,  and  his  servile 
copyist  Grozier,  assign  no  specific  date  to  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, but  merely  say  it  was  practised  in  China  from  time  immemo- 
rial, which  is  saving  nothing.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  the 
ancient  seals  of  the  emperors  were  used  for  making  impressions, 
and  that  they  left  the  ground  black :  such  impressions  are  very  com- 
mon in  all  the  Chinese  books  which  treat  of  the  ancient  characters. 
There  is  no  iouhii  liowi^ver,  tbat  during  the  tenth  century  dictiona- 
ries 
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lies  were  compilud  and  printed  wiiboul  number — some  arrauged 
according  to  ihe  import  of  the  characters,  some  by  the  final  soundt, 
and  oUirrs  reduced  to  the  system  which  now  univerHttly  prev«ila  of 
annngiii^  them  under  the  tse-ptio,  master  or  guverntng  cliaracters, 
or  »a  £uiupeuu9  aometimen  call  them,  though  perhips  not  very 
correctly,  Hementary  characters,  or  hetfs,  or  radicals.  Originally 
these  characters  appear  to  hnve  had  the  name  of  »hoo-mon,  '  (he 
eyes  of  llie  book,'  w  hich,  considered  us  mere  indices,  is  no  bad 
nume.  Tlie  combination  of  tliese  '2 14  keys  gave  rise  to  an  infinite 
number  of  new  chiiracters,  whichare,  in  fact,  hke  thecombinalionsof 
our  alphabet,  inexhaustible.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  however, 
that  nistead  ot  the  number  actually  in  use  amotmting,  as  stated  by 
some  of  llie  Jesuits,  tu  tKVKK),  the  largest  collection  ever  made 
is  that  in  the  '  Grand  Dictionary,' amounting  to  G(l,0()0;  but  the 
number  in  Kang-hi's  Dictionary  amounts  to  little  more  tliaii  half 
of  that  uhich  is  stated  by  the  missionaries.  Mr.  Morrison  says  it  is 
about  40,(X)0i  but  Doctor  Marshman,  after  '  repeatedly  examiu- 
ing  eveiy  page,'  states  it  to  be  as  under  : 

Characters  in  the  body  of  the  work  -  -  -  -31,214 
Added  by  the  compilers,  principally  obsolete,  -  6,42S 
Kew  characKTs  not  before  classed  .  .  -  -  |,65<) 
Characters  without  names  or  meaning      -     -     .     4,200 

Total  43,4U6 
and  he  adds,  that  the  real  significant  characters  of  tlie  language  can- 
not be  estimated  at  more  than  thirty  thousand.  By  the  iiidefati- 
gable  labour  of  this  respectable  missionary,  we  obtain  another 
curious  fact, — thai  all  the  works  of  Confucius,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered to  comprize  all  that  was  known  at  the  renewal  of  literature 
undtTthe  Han,  us  above- men lioued,  contain  scarcely  f/irce  thousand 
difTerent  cliaracters. 

The  rapid  niulli plication  of  characters,  and  a  more  clear  and 
comprehensive  arrangement  of  thrnt  in  the  dictionaries,  could  not 
fail  to  enlui^e  the  stock  of  books,  the  printing  of  which  does  not 
in  the  worst  of  times  seem  to  have  met  with  any  direct  discourage- 
ment from  the  gnveniment.  The  power  of  the  press  could  nut, 
bowever,  long  remain  uulelt,  nor  the  liberty  of  printing  be  left 
without  some  fixed  regulations  esUblished  by  law.  It  is  remark- 
able enough  that  in  one  of  the  mosi  arhilrary  governments  that  we 
are  acquainted  witli,  it  should  be  tolerated  at  all.  Mr.  Morrison, 
in  bis  Introduction,  tjuotes  the  following  curious  passage  from  a 
Chinese  author. 

'  When  letters  were  invented,  the  beavens,  ibe  earih,  and  the  Gmls. 
were  alt  agitated.  The  inhabitants  of  Hades  wepi  at  night,  and  the 
l^eaveiu,  as  an  e^ipresiioo  of  joy,  rained  down  ripe  grain.    From  the 
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invention  of  letters  the  machinations  of  the  human  hf  art  began  to  ope- 
fBte;  stones  fnUe  and  erroneous  daily  increased  ;  litigations  and  im- 
prisonments sprung ;  hence  aUo  specious  and  arttunanguafve,  ^\hich 
causes  m>  much  contusion  in  the  woild.  It  wa!»  on  these  accounts  the 
ftbades  of  the  departed  wept  at  night.  Rut  tVom  this  invention  of  let- 
ters polite  intercourse  and  mu^ic  proceeded ;  reason  and  justice  were 
niBde  manifest  ;  the  relations  ot  social  life  were  illustrated ;  and 
laws  became  fixed.  Governors  had  a  rule  to  nMcr  to  ;  scholars  had 
authorities  to  vencnite  ;  and  hence  the  heavens,  deli|;hted,  rained  down 
ripe  grain.  The  classical  scholar,  the  historian,  the  mathematician, 
the  astmnomer,  none  of  them  can  do  without  letters :  were  there  not 
letters  to  aftord  proof  of  passing  Events  the  shades  might  weep  at  ncx)fi 
day,  and  the  heavens  rain  down  blood.' 

The  mixture  of  good  and  evil  to  which  the  '  invention  of  letters* 
has  given  rise,  has  left  a  balance,  in  the  opiuion  of  the  Cliiiiese, 
preponderating  in  favour  of  Uie  former.  Tlieir  press,  like  our  own, 
IS  free  and  unfettered  as  to  any  previous  licence  or  restrictions;  atid 
die  law  s  by  which  it  is  regulated  are  rather  remedial  than  pre- 
ventive ;  but  woe  be  to  him  who  transgresses  those  laws,  and  w  ho 
is  convicted  of  having  oflVnded  them  !  Nice  and  minute  as  the  dis- 
tinctions arc  in  tlie  Chinese  code,  between  the  degrees  of  crime  and 
the  corresponding  scale  of  punishment,  the  laws  regarding  the  pre?5 
are  still  vjigne  and  undefined.    The  Leu-lee  says*, 

*  Whoever  is  puilty  of  editing  wicked  and  corrupt  books,  wiih  the 
view  of  misleading  the  people  ;  and  whoever  attempts  to  excite  sedition 
by  letters  or  hand-bills,  shall  suffer  death  by  being  beheaded  ;  the 
principals  shall  be  executed  immediately  after  conviction,  but  the  ac- 
cessaries shall  be  reserveil  for  execution  at  the  usual  season;*  and  *  all 
persons  who  are  convicted  of  printing,  distributing,  or  sini^inji  in  the 
streets,  such  disorderly  and  seditious  compositit^ns,  shall  be  {Tiinishable 
as  accessaries.' 

These  laws  regarding  the  press  are  not  a  dead  letter :  nnme- 
rnns  instances  of  their  npplientiorr  are  on  xecord,  and  made  pub- 
lic by  an  nnthority  not  to  be  questioned.  In  the  year  1777 
there  appeared  in  the  IVkin  (Jazette  the  trial  and  condemnation 
of  an  author  <*harged  with  the  crime  of  high  treason,  a  man  of  let- 
ters, says  Pore  Amiot,  who  lived  a  retired  life  in  Kiang-si;  *  loin 
de«  emilois  et  de  la  conr,  il  s'amtisoit  a  penser  et  a  fcrire.'  On 
informaiion  being  laid  a^zainst  him,  his  books  were  all  seized,  and, 
with  himself,  carried  up  to  the  capital,  where  he  was  tried  by  a 
court  composed  of  the  prmccs  of  the  blood,  the  ministers,  and 
ninndarins  of  the  first  rank.  The  indictment  contained  four  counts. 
1.  That  beha<l  published  an  abridgujent  of  the  (irtat  Dictionary  of 
knnir.ln^  (the  very  book  Mr.  Moriison  is  thmslating,)  in  which  be 
had  the  clVrontery  to  contradict  certain  passages  of  this  respectable 
and  uu;h(.ntic  book.     'J.  That  in  the  preface  to  this  abridgnunt 

be 
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he  had  the  audacity  to  priut  ibe  trivial  iiamea  gf  Coufiiciiis,  of  ibe 
iiiiceslurs  of  l)ie  )>icteiit  djnasi)',  and  of  hia  iiupeiul  majesty  biiii- 
Bulf !  J.  That  ill  the  genealogy  of  his  uwii  family  be  had  llie  iiupu- 
dcDce  to  assert  lliat  he  was  descended  from  tloang-li,  tliruui;h  the 
dynasty  of  the  Tclieou;  and  4.  That  in  some  \etses  he  a;;iiin  imi- 
iitiaies  this  pruleiided  ancestry,  using  e\pressioii3  highly  Tt;pteiieiisi> 
ble.  Beiug  called  upon  for  his  defence,  he  alleged,  1.  Thai  the 
Dictionary  bt-iiig  very  voluminous,  and  very  incoiii  modi  one,  he  had 
made  an  abridgment  which  costs  little  and  is  easy  to  haiidlv.  2.  That 
bv  had  used  the  tiivial  names  of  the  emperors  of  tlie  reigntiig  dy- 
nasty thai  the  youth  might  know  what  those  names  were,  nml  thuH 
avoid  the  mention  of  tbein  by  au;y  mistake;  that,  hoivever,  lie  had 
hinisell  discovered  his  fault  in  tliis  respect,  and  had  corrected  it 
by  re)>riniing  his  Dictionary  in  which  ihey  were  omitted.  3.  That 
stating  Ills  descent  Irom  Uoang-li  was  a  thoughtless  piece  of  vaiiitj 
that  came  across  Itim,  arising  out  of  a  wish  to  make  biniseif  with 
the  public  a  person  of  sonte  coimequeuco;  and  4>  'Diat,  as  to  hiii 
verses,  being  borne  away  by  iwelic  tire,  it  never  once  occurretl  In 
liim  that  tlie  expressions  made  use  of  could  be  construed  into  a  bad 
sense,  'i'he  great  princes,  ministers,  presidents  of  tlie  tribunals, 
anil  inandariiis  of  the  £rst  rank,  diuuglil  otherwise:  tliey  pro- 
uuunced  Ouaiigsi-Jieou  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  iltat,  according 
to  tlie  laws  of  the  empiie,  tl>e  |)imishineDt  due  to  the  crime  was, 
that  the  criminal  be  cut  in  pieces,  his  property  coiitiscaled,  his  rela- 
LJons  above  sixteen  years  oi  age  put  to  dealli ;  liis  wives,  bis  coitcii- 
biiies,  and  his  children  under  sixteen  years,  banisbcil,  and  given  to 
«crve  as  slaves  to  some  grandee  of  the  empire.  Upon  u  hich  Kieii- 
Inug,  himself  an  author,  a  poet,  and  a  patian  of  learmng,  isttiea  thii 
tiecrec :  '  I  extend  my  mercy  to  Ouaiis-si-heou  in  so  fur  as  reganN 
the  nature  of  liis  punishment;  h«  shall  not  be  cut  in  pieces;  his 
lioadoulyshallbccnt  olf.  I  pardon  bis  relations.  i\s  tohjscbildien, 
let  tliem  be  reserved  for  the  graa^  execution  in  auliinm.  Let  tint 
litw  be  put  in  execution  as  to  the  other  points.  Such  is  my  w  ill — 
Uespeot  it/  Another  pers<m  wlio  availed  himself  of  tlie  usual  pri- 
vilege of  presenting  memorials,  r«niotiBtrances,  aiitl  re  present  alioua, 
to  the  emperor,  had  the  boidncsa  to  advise  his  majesty  to  nominate 
a  successor;  tliis  being  construed  to  '  imagine  tbe  iteatliof  the  sove- 
reign' was  pronounced  high  treason,  and  the  culpi  it  was  condemned 
to  the  same  punishment  as  above,  and  die  tntntf  of  tlu:  em{>erar  ex- 
ttitideii  to  him  in  ilie  sume  manner.  Amithcr  needy  wretcii,  whu, 
tike  Rooieu's  upoihecary,  lived  by  '  culling  of  simples,'  tliought 
*d  bettering  liis  cunditioit  by  inrning  author;  in  his  book,  wirich  lie 
preseMed  to  the  emperor  us  the  cettaiu  meutii  of  uiukiug  his  fut- 
tuue,  he  slated  tliut  Uie  ghost  of  his  grandfather  Kaits-hi  bad  ap- 
jicared  to  Itim,  and  presented  to  hiw  a  book  in  which  the  destiny  of 

Uic 
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the  reigning  dynasty  was  pointed  out,  and  that  Kiettdung  would 
cease  to  reign  in  a  particular  year.  This  poor  creature,  who  wa» 
probably  crazed,  was  also  beheaded.  These  three  instances  of  the 
nerciful  interposition  of  his  imperial  majesty  Kitn^lung  happened 
in  three  consecutive  years,  and  just  after  he  had  published  to  all 
China  his  anxious  wish  for  the  encouragement  and  dissemination 
of  literature.  But  he  is  not  the  only  despot  of  China  who  has 
afiected  to  found  the  glory  of  his  reign  on  the  patronage  afforded 
to  men  of  letters.  There  is  scarcely  a  dynasty  since  the  hivention 
of  printing  that  has  not  caused  new  editions  of  all  the  books  of 
•tandard  merit,  or  such  as  have  been  stamped  with  the  seal  of  public 
qiprobation,  to  be  revised  by  the  men  of  letters  assembled  for  that 
purpose  from  all  quarters,  and  reprinted  at  the  imperial  press.  In 
1774  Kien^lung  signified,  through  the  Pekin  Gazette,  his  orders 
for  such  a  collection  to  be  made  and  examined.  A  multitude  of 
inspectors  general,  of  revisors,  correctors,  assessors,  8cc.  were  as- 
sembled at  Pekin,  among  whom  two  of  the  emperor's  sons  were 
included.  On  those  who  suffered  any  material  error  to  escape 
OHioticed,  certain  punishments  were  inflicted  by  the  tribunals ;  but 
the  punishment  of  the  two  princes,  for  negligence  in  tins  respect, 
the  emperor  reserved  to  himself.  In  five  years  the  number  of 
volumes  so  reprinted  amounted  to  upwards  of  168,000,  and  it  was 
eipected  that  the  whole  collection  would  extend  to  600,000 
volumes.* 

In  making  this  collection  a  book  was  discovered,  which  not  a 
little  alarmed  the  mandarins  to  whom  it  was  brought — the  title 
of  it  was  *  Ninety-nine  Methods  by  which  the  Mantchoos  may  be 
totally  destroyed.'  It  was  sent  to  Pekin,  and  ordered  by  the  empe* 
lor  to  be  strictly  examined,  without  any  resard  to  what  might  ap- 
pear in  it  against  the  Mantchoos,  whom  the  examiners  were  to 
consider  in  the  light  of  enemies  of  the  Chinese,  as  they  actually 
were  when  the  book  was  composed,  and  not  as  masters  of  China  as 
they  now  were.  The  result  of  the  examination  of  the  grand  doc- 
tors was  communicated  to  the  public  through  the  medmm  of  the 
Pekin  Gazette;  and  we  must  do  them  the  justice  to  say,  that,  of 
the  fourteen  or  fifteen  methods,  out  of  the  mnety-uine,  which  thej 
examine  as  beins  the  least  stupid  and  absurd,  the  report  contains 
•0  fiiir,  so  liberal,  and  so  able  a  critique,  that  we  should  not  be 
sorry  to  enlist  into  the  service  of  the  Quarterly  Review  a  few  such 
Chinese  doctors  as  those  who  drew  it  up.  They  conclude  by  say* 
iWf  that  so  far  from  the  work  being  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  gene- 
Tal  collection,  they  deem  it  fit  only  for  the  fire^  To  which  the 
emperor  replies,  ^  Let  it  be  excluded,  and  all  the  copies  burnt.' 
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P^re  Aniiot  observes  that,  in  forming  this  coilectioD,  thousand! 
and  thousands  of  ligbt  ephemeral  productions,  sucli  as  tales, 
novels,  dramas,  poems,  were  never  thought  of;  and  jet  these  are, 
ill  our  opinion,  precisely  what  are  wanted  to  enable  us  to  form  a 
true  estimate  of  the  genius  of  the  people.  The  few  tranalationa 
we  have  obtained,  and  few,  indeed,  they  are,  after  so  long  and  so 
important  an  intercourse  as  ^e  have  maintained  with  this  singular 
nation,  are  such  as  cannot  fail  to  create  a  wish  for  more.  If  the 
boasted  writings  of  Confucius  fill  fur  beneath  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon,  or  the  moral  maxims  ol  fcclesinstes  tbe  Preacher,  which 
they  most  resemble,  ive  can  hardly  lefuw  the  Leu-lee,  or  Laws  of 
China,  pi ecedeuce  of  the  Laws  of  .Menu,  ur  the  Orphan  of  the 
House  of  Tchao  a  superior  rank  to  the  Sacontala;  and  the  little 
pleasing  novel  Hao-kiou-tchuan  leaves  us  to  regret  tliat  more  of 
tbe  same  kind  have  not  been  ^iven  to  European  readers. 

From  the  present  prolilic  state  of  llie  Chinese  press  we  are  induced 
to  consider  the '  Clavis  Sinica'  of  Doctor  Marshman,  and  the '  Dio 
tionary'  of  Mr.  Morrison,  as  two  of  the  most  accejttable  volumes 
that  the  study  of  Asiatic  literature  has  jet  produced.  They  have 
completely  torn  away  the  veil  that  so  long  euveloped  the  symbolic 
writing  of  the  Chinese,  and  removed  the  difficulty  that  has  hitlierto 
impeded  the  study  of  that  singular  language  of  a  people  equally 
singular ;  their  literary  treasures  are  now  laid  open  to  every  person 
of  common  capacity,  who  may  chuse  to  give  his  attention  to  the 
subject;  and  it  is  certainly  no  trifling  encouragement  to  know,  that 
almost  every  European,  who  has  made  tlie  least  progress  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  written  character,  has  become  enraptured  with  its 
beauties.  Dr.  Mursbman,  speaking  of  the  study  of  the  Chinese 
written  character,  says,  it  is  '  a  study,  the  pleasure  resulting  from 
which  is  so  great,  (now  titst  difficulties  are  surmounted,)  and  llt« 
field  of  research  it  opens  so  interesting,  as  scarcely  to  permit  its 
being  extinguished  hut  with  life  itself.'  Mr.  Morrison's  opinion, 
who  knows  it  well,  is  strongly  in  its  favour. 

'  To  convey  ideas  to  the  mind,  by  the  eye,  the  Chinese  language  ens- 
wen  all  the  purposes  of  a  written  mediuni,  as  well  as  the  alphubetic 
■yslem  of  the  west,  and,  perbaps,  in  some  respects,  better.  A»  sight  is 
quicker  than  hearing,  so  ideas  reaching  the  mind  by  the  tyc,  are 
ifuickcr,  mure  striking  and  vivid,  than  those  which  reach  ihe  mind  by 
the  sluuer  progress  of  sound.  The  character  futms  a  feature  which 
really  is.  or  by  early  aasociutions  is  considered,  beautiful  and  impressive. 
The  Cfainese  Gne  writing  darts  upon  ilic  mind  with  a  vivid  lla-sli ;  a 
force  and  a  beauiyof  which  alphabetic  language  is  incapable.  Cliioese 
writing  is  also  more  permanent  then  the  alphabetic  sy&ieni,  which  i> 
ever  varying  it*  spelling  with  the  continually  changing  prouuuciaiion  of 
(he  hving  voice.  Perhaps  the  Chineiie  written  UngUHfie  has  contributed 
ill  Mjmc  Jejrree  (o  die  nniiy  of  the  Chineie  nation.' — iulrad.  p.  ,m. 
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We  have  given  so  full,  and  we  trust  so  correct,  an  account  of 
Um  construction  and  use  of  the  written  language  of  China,  in  our 
9evcral  reviews  of  Sir  George  Staunton's  Leu^iee,  Marslunan's 
Dissertation,  and  Dc  Guignes'  Dictionary,*  that  we  shall  now  con- 
fine our  remarks  to  tlie  additions  in  the  ^  Clavis  Sinica'  which  the 
author  has  made  to  his  former  publication,  and  to  a  few  observa- 
tions on  what  be  is  pleased  to  call  ^  the  Elements  of  Chinese 
Grammar.' 

The  first  addition,  after  explaining  the  nature  of  the  Chinese 
diaracters,  is  their  division  into  six  classes,  towards  which  part  of 
the  subject  *  his  attention/  he  says,  *  was  fir^t  turned  by  the  Quar- 
terly Review  for  May,  1811;'  and  this  led  him  to  consult  Chinesre 
books  in  order  to  examine  and  explain  their  nature  and  origin* 
This  proves  how  very  little  read  Doctor  Marshman  then  was  in 
Chinese  literature,  as  almost  all  tlieir  philologists  treat  of  the 
lAeoU't/Cf  or  division  of  characters  into  six  classes,  a  detailed  account 
of  which  may  be  found  in  an  Essay  on  the  Chinese  Language,  by 
P^re  Cibot,  in  the  niiilli  volume  of  the  Memoires  sur  les  Chinois, 
and  also  in  the  Lettie  de  Pekin  of  Pire  Amiot. 

The  next  addition  consists  of  nearly  fifty  pages,  and  embraces  a 
discovery  which  we  are  rather  inclined  to  consider  as  important;  it 
it,  at  any  rate,  curious,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been 
noticed  either  by  Chinese  or  Europeans.  Having  observed  that  of 
the  thirtj^  thouwud  significant  characters  composing  the  language, 
the  ^14  elements,  and  all  those  formed  by  the  union  of  two  eTe« 
ments,  would  uot  consist  of  a  sixth  part  of  that  number,  be  had  long 
suspected  tliat  the  ^reat  mass  of  characters,  like  the  Greek  primi- 
tives and  Sanscrit  dhaloos,  was  made  up  of  certain  roots  or  primi- 
tives, associated  with  the  several  radicals  or  elements:  this  idea 
was  strengthened  by  observing  in  a  manuscript  dictionary,  in  oume* 
rous  instances,  tliat  one  particular  character  was  employed  as  a  root 
of  tenor  twelve  other  characters,  each  of  them  formed  by  an  union 
of  this  root  with  one  of  the  1214  elements;  for  instance,  the  ele- 
ment expressing  hand  placed  with  this  root  formed  one  character; 
head  with  tlie  bame  root  another;  ^>e  with  the  same  a  third,  and 
to  on.  This  struck  him  so  forcibly,  that  he  examined  the  Dic- 
tionary, which  contained  about  nine  thousand  characters,  from  be- 
Spinning  to  end,  and  found  Uiat  the  whole  of  them  were  formed 
irom  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two  characters  by  the  addition  of  only 
one  element  to  each  of  them.  He  then,  with  the  help  of  his  Chuiese 
assistants,  set  about  examining  the  whole  of  Kang-hPs  Imperial 
Dictionary,  and  nherjifieen  months  labour,  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  every  character  in  the  Dictionary  derived  from  another, 
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claased  under  its  proper  primitive.  The  result  of  tliU  laboriuu* 
examinatiuD  uaa  is  folio wii. 

'  Exclusive  of  [he3ll  elements,  the  number  orcbBraclerB  from  wliicb 
mnt/ier  Js  formed  amounts  to  3867-  From  these,  by  ihe  addition  of  a 
single  element  to  each,  a  formed  the  great  boily  of  the  language,  in 
nearly  the  same  manner  as  the  great  maw  of  the  Greek  language  it 
formtil  from  about  3500  primitivej,  and  that  of  the  San5Cril  language 
from  about  1700  dhatvos  or  roots.  Th«  greatest  number  of  derivatives, 
which  spring  from  ajiy  one  of  ibese,  is  74,  and  the  least  I.  The  addi- 
tion of  asijigle  element  to  ihe  primitive  forms  each  derivative,  which  in 
general  expresses  an  idea  in  some  measure  distinct  from  thai  of  the  jjri- 
mitive  character,  but  slill  bearing  some  relation  thereto.  It  is,  how- 
ever, proper  to  observe,  that  the  term  '  primitive' is  not  applied  to  them 
on  account  of  their  origin,  but  merely  with  reference  to  iheirutr.' — 
p.  34. 

tt  is  further  stated  that,  by  excluding  the  barren  primitives,  or 
■uch  as  give  but  one  and  two  shoots,  the  number  of  eHicient  pri- 
mitives is  reduced  from  386?  to  16^9,  which,  with  the  elements, 
produce  22,370  characters:  if  this  number  be  divided  by  the  mim- 
ber  of  primitives,  we  have  about  1^4  derivatives  from  each  primi- 
tive, which  is  fewer  than  a  Greek  primitive  in  general  produces; 
some  of  which,  he  obaervcs,  as  ^fyaI  for  example,  produce  more 
than  200  derivatives.  Considering  the  2 1 4  elements  to  be  itHrluded 
among  the  efficient  primitives,  »e  have  1()03  character'^  which,  in 
fact,  constitute  all  tlie  materials  of  the  language,  which  is  thus 
limplified,  and  rendered  infinitely  more  easy  of  attainment,  tlian  by 
conmutting  to  the  memory  each  individual  character  separately, 
without  regard  to  these  constituent  parts  which  enter  more  or  less 
into  the  composition  of  every  character. 

We  shall  not  follow  Dr.  Marshnian  tlirough  the  various  classes 
of  the  primitives  which  he  has  thus  discovered,  but  proceed  to 
shew  the  nature  and  construction  of  the  derivatives  produced  by 
their  means,  in  composition  with  the  2 1 4  elements,  which,  when  so 
employed,  are  called  by  him,  formatives ;  and  '  which,'  he  says, 
'  like  prepositions  and  other  formatives,  both  in  the  Greek  and 
Sanscrit  languages,  though  not  precijiely  in  the  same  way,  combine 
themselves  with  the  primitives,  to  form  nearly  the  who/e  of  the 
Chinese  language.'  The  element  or  formative,  he  seems  to  tliink, 
in  employed  to  express  the  thing  which  modifies  or  connects  itself 
with  the  idea  suggested  by  the  primitive ;  and  jt  is  particularly  men- 
tioned in  the  Introduction  to  the  Imperial  Dictionary,  that  one 
great  object  was  so  to  class  the  characters  as  to  prevent  the  incon- 
gruity uf  placing  the  character  ^Vc,  fur  instance,  with  that  of  water, 
or  an  nnimal  in  union  with  inanimate  bodies.  This  observation, 
with  great  submission,  has  iiolhmg  whatever  to  do  with  his  oewly- 
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discotered  primiiives:  but  even  in  this  system,  if  system  it  may  b 
called,  there  is  more  of  fancy  than  of  philosophical  arrangement 
and  we  stroi^ly  suspect  the  case  to  be  the  same  with  regard  to  Di 
Marshman's  discovery  of  pnmi/fv^s;  but  he  shall  have  the  beiieti 
of  illustrating  his  theory  by  one  of  his  own  examples,  taken  at  ran 
dom  from  a  great  number  produced  in  support  of  it. 

'  The    character    Iftl    ckoongt  the  midst,  right,  within,  thorougl 
formed  by  drawing  a  perpendicular  stroke  through    t^    khouj  th 


mouth,  gives  birth  to  nineteen  derivatives ;  uniting 

— uu      /       -«:-  •*  £ XwS^chaofigf  the  second  or  niic 

with  y^  y,«,  a  man.  It  forms  7^        "5'^,^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

-   y^p«,g,  an  icicle,   -      ^-Wig.deep:  akoahtU 


-  1^  cAooiig,  the  ancient 

—  *%^  3f6,  again,  —    ^;^  ter  for  a  w 


charac 

riter  o 

aimais. 


Jiyi/,  a  female, —    ^^^CiP  ^^^'^S*  *  female  name. 

—  //;%aii,amountaiii,-  ^^^ ^yoong,  a  certain  moun 

—  ^\^*  ^^f  ^  l^^^rt,    —    JUlJl  ^*^«5>  grief. 

—  the  heart  phu:ed  below,  —    JJZ  chooffg,  faidiful,  upright. 

—  tJU  iwVrff,  a  vessel,     —  >j;^  cAoo;7g,  a  small  vessel  or  cup 

hwo,  com  unripe, —  >^Lt^  choong^  rising  com. 

^_  f     choong,  to  bring  forth  wit! 

—  >/\^A^fiA,ahole    —     ^^  much  difficulty.  T< 

*■  pierce  through. 


—  y'^/^Vw/;,  grass,     —      H[y   choongy  a  species  of  grass 


wit) 


ilissioiiaiy  Chinese  IVurks. 


With   ^Q  cSoon^,  insects,  it  forms  I^  Ui  cfwoiig,lhefoodo(inKCt». 

—    -W  ee,  clotliing,       —       -^^vi  l^  chooiig,  pantaloons. 

pkced  i„  .he  n„d„  of  -^  '*""«•  f  ,»''■  '*•  '"*" 

•^  —         g^  Itil ;  iiii  inner  ga^ 

'■''  '^^  lueitt. 

^t    chih,  to  tic  a  liorse's  legs. 

. -^  To  bind  in  getteral. 


times  sui;i;i'»t  mure  than  o 
vdhe  miikl,  oithe  putRt  of  r 
Nor  h  iiimprobabfe  that  oi 
r»nnaiive,  inigiit  realin 


rhoong,  a  species  of  bat. 

o  cliaracten  in  Chinese  may  some» 
Thus  chuang  may  guggeit  the  idet 
Klitude,  anJ  also  that  of  some  tiling  viithin. 
one  person,  in  uniting  the  primitive  to  tlie 
e  idea  sugf^ted  by  ii,  while  another  might 
fix  his  attention  upim  one  somewhat  difTcrent.  Some  of  the  derivatives 
springing  from  ihU  primitive  seem  formed  by  uniting  ibe  idea  of  the 
midst  to  that  expressed  by  the  formative.  In  one  or  two  instances  this 
appean  so  plainly,  that  the  adjeciive  midiOt,  if  added  to  the  fonnntive, 
would  almost  suggest  the  idea,  as  the  middle  pmon,  or  brother ;  middle 
clothing ;  the  muJ  bird.  i.  e.  between  bird  and  beast,  the  hat.  Ollien 
again  seem  to  unite  with  the  idea  of  the  formative  that  of  something 
viilhiA  I  as,  something  imtkiii  the  htart — grief;  something  in  the  icater 
which  agitates  it ;  corn  tit/i^M  the  ear,  &c,  In  several  of  the  compnunds 
the  connection  is  jmt  easily  traced.  All  the  names,  except  t«  i),  (in  the 
above  example,)  fullow  that  of  the  formative.'— jj.  58. 

We  suspect,  however,  as  we  formerly  stated,  that  this  admirable 
and  perhaps  l)est  practical  attempt  at  an  univei-sal  language  was 
marred  at  an  early  period,  by  caprice  or  stupidity,  or  both  ;  and 
that  very  few,  certainly  not  a  sixth  part  of  the  compound  characters, 
are  employed  to  represent  the  idea  which  would  naturally  be  sug- 
gested by  the  union  of  the  component  parts.  One  thing,  however, 
is  quite  evident  from  tins  discovery  of  Mr.  Marsbuian — those  cha- 
racters which  he  calls  primilivei  give,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the 
Name  of  the  compounds  into  which  tliey  enter,  far  more  frequently 
than  the  radicals  or  elements  govern  the  sense.  Thus  sin,  the  heart, 
has  twelve  derivatives,  (we  should  rather  say  compounds,)  six  of 
which  are  pronounced  sin,  and  six  Isiti.  71)e  primitive  iigo,  1,  has 
twenty-seven  derivatives,  or  compounds,  every  one  of  which,  one 
excepted,  has  the  identical  name  of  tigu,  Vhe  primitive  li/iing 
combines  with  twenty-two  of  the  elements,  of  which  sixteen  are 
precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  primitive,  and  the  rest,  except 
one,  begin  with  the  aspirated  initial  of  the  primitive. 

Of  these  primitives  l)r.  Manhman  recicons  up  about  twelve  hun- 
.1 u  .  e  c  'i  .    «.- 
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dred  «iuds  ve  Bsple  lad  cCecfive  ckarKtrr« :  «iirm<.  ctf'  #ie  1 
r.TauLtn>%  <jr  eicflMati ,  there  we  ocdt  atxrat  <^i<tT  tb^:  ein^  •^'\^-»^ 
fTif-W  2Dlo  ccMBpootkjB :  aid  hmce  be  coiKji»a»  ibiu  ::«  n  .•«  ti»  r 
roMiBiUc  to  expect  tl>e  mam  o^  chM'tcltn  lo  l.»r  1'>-tdi-?  **.; 
twelve  hoodrerl  Mies«.  OKMliDed  bv  the  €lea^»etil>  in  ul.  :vt*p:  . 
dnrtv  «a«ft,  tiiaa  from  tiektr  OKadxlkd  e^cb  &«  •:*..  ir^*  *>^ic 
pofikkm  tbe]k  muft  be  in  f<#tir  or  6ve  buLK^rrd  wi\«.  vt  :7.k  <-  «j 
ffider  tbe  du'^'.ter*  in  qiK^ti'*  itt  prtrr.i-fzt.  i^br  •**:-  h*  lai 
tt-'j  dr^bt,  i*  asufiK  hi*  'hetor^  an  Thi*'  rt^pec:.  The  cgKJgirt  rt:! 
caJ*  f^r  :\r'ut:t>.  k»  we  ••aj-i  t-t-l'.^rt.  aIc  L;t  centra  vI-kl  cis^nu 
PKatt  t/  iIjc  ouz^-^iDC.  r^x6>'  by  uujonH.ih  iLe  Dxlr  *•  pniL. 
ti%e«.  a  fx>od«fi«L-^rr.(D  ot  tbe  tttaat  ot  t^.-c  i«<i.ca].  Thus  trok-f  zs 
shr;b»  o:  ajri«<>?t  t\tr}  Imd  arrui^e  UEi«it:r  the  radkai  ^  *«*.  vo^ 
all  the  haudKraft  traiief,  labour,  &c.  uixkr  tk^.\  the  haoJ:  e%«i 
modibcj'.juti  of  heat  iMider  Ao,  fare ;  all  the  pa»k>it«  ani  a5ertx« 
of  the  miod.  a^  znef,  yjj^  iote,  hatred,  &c.  aoder  iin^  the  heait :  a 
tpctdL,  traditioOy  hi^tonr,  antM|uityy  under  kjo^  ino«jth ;  aod  iLea 
are  all  kr^i  or  eiemtmt^.  It  n  Cnie  Dr.  Marshman  uies  ali  ibt^ 
and  tlae  re^t  of  the  ekriDeutarv  characli:r&  iiitu  the  num!«er  o?  k 
pnmiuves  in  which  iCAie  ofiI%,  but  in  oo  other,  can  hi<^  iBe^.-vr  t 
maiotaiued.  He  has  noticed,  indeed,  that  the  element  ceDCTaii 
govern*  the  prerailiiig  idea  of  the  compound,  and  that  the  pnn 
tiresi^e^  it  a  name. 

llie  number  of  monofjllables  in  the  mhole  laii^uaee,  acrordBi 
to  Dr.  Mar^hman.  amounts  to  846;  and  these,  he  ob^erres.  «ii 
the  e%ce|)tion  of  K>me  provincial  variatioiH,  are  all  the  «orti»  h 
^hich  theChiiH  «e  ha vf.*  conveyed  their  ideas  to  each  other  frooi  tin 
immemorial.  Sir  Gc^nge  Stjuuton  makes  them  amount,  with  a 
their  inflections  and  accentuati^Jiu.  to  1 33 1  ;  if  to  the  4m-efnr  hni 
&rtd  primitives  be  added  those  elements  mhich  are  lued  as  prn 
tives,  we  shall  have  a  very  close  approximation  to  an  e<)iialily  < 
monosyllabic  sounds  and  primitire  characters,  that  is  to  say, 
character  will  banre  its  dtstinct  name ;  whereas  one  name  now 
for  fortv  or  fiftv  characteim.  Had  Doctor  ^lanbman  e 
what  proportion  tbe  elements  and  primitives,  in  their  simple 
bore  to  the  whole  of  the  dOOO  chanurters  of  which  the  works  < 
Confucius  are  composed,  and  fotind  that  proportion  to  be  very  coi 
siderable,  we  should  then  say,  that  the  language,  in  the  vmte  \ 
Confucius,  was  in  its  infiincv ;  but  a  contrarv  conclusion  would  li 
drawn,  if,  as  at  the  present  day,  characters  compounded  of  tbe  eh 
mentsand  primitives  prevailed.  Again:  if  the  whole  or  the gmu 
part  of  the  primitives  were  found  among  these  3000  characten;,  i 
would  go  far  to  establish  the  validity  of  his  theory.     It  is  ^Mr  I 

presiune  that,  if  tht  diarKter  jtjl   ngtf,  I,  produce  twcatv-oi 

compooMi 
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Qumpwtiids  Iteadn};  the  stM\e  imnie,  this  same  cliaracter,  being 
f<Miiid  conifiluie  ill  ull,  mtisi  have  exirtted  before  miy  of  those  cum- 
poundi,  Willi  (.-uniniiinicHted  its  own  name  to  them;  and  if  twelve 
nnndred  of  thpsepnmitivi^tiare  futiiid  to  afiproj>ri8te  to  tberoselves 
very  nearly  every  mtme  or  iOiiiid  in  the  language,  the  infereuce  is 
equully  fair,  thai  these  twelve  hundred  symbols  are  the  '  original 
charackTS  of  the  langniige,' — but  it  noutd  be  indisputable,  if  in  the 
Unst  ancient  writings  of  China  ihcs«  characters  were  found  to  pie- 
doiitinatctincompouuded  by  what  Doctor  Marslimaii  calls  ihej'itr- 
mativn  of  the  language. 

ITie  iie\l  part  of  the  work  digciisses  the  nature  of  the  colloquial 
medium,  uliich,  being  singular  in  its  nature  and  utterly  untikc  any 
oihw  laiigHune  ancient  or  modern,  the  Doctor  infers,  safely  enough, 
must  hiive  been  in  use  before  the  invention  of  their  characters — 
*  as  speci'h  necessarily  precedes  writing."  We  noticed  in  a  former 
dumber,  at  considerable  length,  the  system  of  initials  and  finals, 
and  its  analt^y  with  the  Sanscrit  alphabet.  To  establish  its  claim 
to  an  Original  language,  Mr.  Marshnian  now  examines  the  question 
how  far  it  can  be  said  to  resemble  the  Hebrew  and  the  Sanscrit, 
the  two  most  ancient  and  only  probable  languages  from  which  it 
could  be  derived.  The  Hebrew  alphabet  he  finds  to  havejfre 
coiisoiinnts  which  the  Chitiese  have  not,  white  the  Chinese  have 
eight  not  found  in  the  Hebrew;  sixteen  probably  may  be  deemed 
common  to  both.  Then  the  Chinese  language  is  purely  monosyl- 
labic and  the  Hebrew  polysyllabic  ;  the  latter  might  easily  spring 
out  of  the  former,  but  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  a  polysyllabic 
language  could  be  cut  down  to  a  language  wholly  composed  of 
monosyllables.  The  numerous  inflections  of  the  Hebrew  verbs 
are  lotully  incompatible  uith  the  unchangeable  inflexible  monosyl- 
lable, which  is  at  once  a  noun  indeclinable,  and  a  verb  not  to  be 
conjugated,  which  in  itself  is  incapable  of  taking  either  number, 
ease,  or  gender;  mood,  Xcn-m  or  person.  Not  content  withstatiiw 
these  discrepancies,  Mr.  Marshman  examines  the  speech  of  Judah 
to  Joseph,  in  the  44lh  chapter  of  Genesis,  which  in  the  Hebrew 
contains  two  hundred  and  six  words,  sixteen  of  which  are  monosyl- 
lables; but  of  these  sixteen,  sfre/i  only  are  found  in  tlie  Chinese 
language,  and  these  seven  we  npprebend,  though  he  does  not  say  so, 
■re  merely  symphoitious  and  not  synonimons.  Another  passage 
of  the  Bible,  Abraham's  in  terce^^sion  for  Sodom,  is  found  to  contain 
two  hundred  and  thirty  words,  of  which  ten  only  are  monosyllables, 
aaAJuur  of  these  are  Chinese.  But  lest  it  should  be  objeclfd  that 
the  two  passages  are  too  modem  for  the  time  when  the  Chinese 
hnguage  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  first  formed.  Dr.  Marsh- 
man  goes  still  farther  back,  and  laLing  the  ma]e<lictofy  prophecy 
of  Noah,  relative  to  his  grandson  Canaan,  u  irds  be 

finds  only  one  moaosyllable ;  and  he  liuste 
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*  If  the  Chinese  fonned  thdr  colloqoial  roediam  bj  selecting  one 
word  from  tweoty-nine,  as  in  the  first  example,  from  fifty  as  in  the 
second,  or  even  one  from  twenty-six,  of  those  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  hearing  every  moment,  the  point  is  decided — invention  itself  M*ems 
easy  compared  with  thb  labour.  But  if  they  did  not  derive  their  col- 
loquial medium  from  the  language  of  Noah  and  his  sons,  the  alter- 
native is,  that  they  imaUed  it  xckoUy  tkemsekfs' 

The  Doctor  seems  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  language  in 
which  the  history  of  Noah  b  related  in  the  Old  Testament,  w  as 
actually  the  bnguage  spoken  bj  Noah ;  for  which  we  presume  he 
has  no  authority  either  in  sacred  or  profane  history. 

The  similanty  of  the  Sanscrit  alphabet  with  the  system  of 
Chinese  sounds  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  render  the  filiation 
of  these  two  languages  far  more  probable,  though  in  their  con- 
struction they  diflfer  more  widely  than  the  Chinese  and  the  He- 
brew. The  Sanscrit  verb  is  in  fact  much  more  inflected  and  mo- 
dified than  the  Hebrew  verb ;  the  language  has  fewer  monosyllables 
•od  abounds  more  in  sesquipedalian  words  than  any  other  language 
we  are  acquainted  with,  not  excepting  the  unpronounceable  Mexi- 
can compounds.  Our  author  compares  the  Ramayuna  with  the 
Shee'king;  in  ten  pages  of  the  former,  containing  four  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  words,  he  finds  only  thirteen  monosyllables  of  which  .seven 
do  not  occur  in  the  Shee,  nor  are  any  two  of  them  used  to  express 
the  same  idea  in  both  languages. 

Thotigh  we  do  not  altogether  admire  Doctor  Marshman's  manner 
of  stating  the  question,  nor  approve  of  the  mode  in  which  he 
conducts  the  argument,  we  have  very  little  doubt  of  the  justness 
of  his  conclusions ;  still  we  are  rather  surprized  that,  in  explaining 
the  system  of  sounds,  the  tones,  &c.  of  the  Chinese  colloquial  me- 
dium, as  he  calls  it,  from  the  preface  of  Kang-hi's  Dictionary, 
be  did  not  take  notice  of  the  observations  thereon  in  the  same 
preface :  had  he  done  this  he  might  have  spared  himself  a  ^at 
deal  of  unnecessary  labour,  as  he  would  there  have  seen  at  once  that 
this  alphabetic  system,  or  series  of  initials  and  finals,  which  is  never 
used  by  the  Chinese,  oor  once  employed  in  the  dictionary  in  which 
it  is  introduced,  is  of  very  recent  birth  in  China,  and  avowedly 
introduced  from  India  by  some  Hindoo  Brahmins.  Mr.  Mor- 
rison informs  us  that  the  Imperial  Dictionary  contains  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  a  work  called  Fan-tsih : — '  The  litterati  in  the 
time  of  Han   (A.  D.  200)  understood  letters,  but   were  unac- 

auainted  with  the  mother  characters.*     The  litterati  on  the  left  of 
le  Great  River  knew  the  four  tones,  but  were  unacquainted  with 
the  seven  sounds.     Information  respecting  the  seven  sounds  ori- 

*  The  mother  cbarertcra  are  ated  in  modem  dictjouaries  to  point  out  the  funiu  of 
•ach  character,  by  taking  the  mUial  of  one  and  adding  it  to  th/dJUud  of  the  other: 
lhu%  taai  and  anng  woaMgbe  the  new  nonotjUahle  liiNf . 

ginated 
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ginated  in  the  western  regions ;  in  whlcti  system  thirty- six  charac- 
ters are  constituted  niolhers.'  And  it  a  added,  *  In  the  western 
regions,  the  books  of  the  Fo-lo-mun  can  combine  all  sounds  by 
fourteen  letters.'  The  name  even  of  the  pernon  is  given  who  in- 
troduced the  Sanscrit  series  of  thirty-six  initial  suunds  ;  he  is  called 
S/iin-kee,  a  priest  of  !"o  (or  Fuii,  as  Mr.  Morrison  writes  it,)  from 
the  country  Fan,  a  part  of  Tsaiig  or  Thibet,  and  it  is  said  to  have 
been  employed  '  to  give  currency  to  the  books  of  Fo  in  China.' 
Another  testimony  is  produced  which  asserts,  that  '  the  syllabic 
spelling  entered  Chinu  from  the  west,  and  prevailed  extensively 
under  the  dynasties  Ts^  and  I>ean^,  answering  nearly  to  A.  D. 
500.'  Mr.  Morrison  adds  in  a  note,  '  that  about  the  year  <i50  of 
the  Christian  era,  a  Po-lo-mun  priest  uas  at  I'ekin,  and  by  the  or- 
der of  the  Emperor  Keen-tih  300  Hha-muti  (or  priests  of  Fo)  went 
to  India  to  procure  books,'  Glc.  Now  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the 
word  Pa-h-mtm  is  the  only  way  in  which  a  Chinese  could  write 
or  pronounce  Brahman;  and  Ftih,  <ir  Fuh-tii,  we  have  no  doubt, 
a  Iheir  imitation  of  the  sound  Budh  or  Budhn,  the  P,  V  and  B 
being  convertible  letters  in  many  languages,  and  a  Chinese  being 
unable  to  pronounce  either  B,  K,  or  D;  thus,  for  bread  he  would 
a&y  po-ie-lc:  and  If  by  any  possibility  Chinese  orguns  could  be 
brought  to  pronounce  any  sound  having  the  least  resemblance  to 
our  mouosyllable  ilretigth,  it  could  not  be  done  in  less  cnmpas* 
tJian  a  pentasyllable,  se-te-iei'-go-te.  and  it  would  require  five  dis- 
tinct characters  to  write  it.  The  word  Hha-mmi,  siguitying  priests, 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  coimtry  of  Fo. 

All  the  Chinese  philologists  reject,  with  disdain,  the  attempt  to 
introduce  syllabic  spelling,  or  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  au  alpha- 
bet, knowing,  no  doubt,  that  an  al[^abet  and  tlieir  system  of  sym- 
bols could  not  co-exikt ;  from  the  moment  they  adopted  ilie  one 
they  must  inevitably  lose  the  other.  A  passage  from  a  Chinese 
author  of  high  reputation  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Morrison. 

'  It  appean  to  me  that  the  people  of  Fan  distinguish  sounds :  and 
with  them  the  itressis  laid  on  the  suun<ls,  nut  cm  the  letters.  Chtittne 
distinguish  (he  characters,  and  lay  the  stress  on  the  cburacten,  not  on 
■  he  sounds.  Hence,  in  the  language  of  Fan,  there  Js  an  endless  variety 
uf  sound  ;  with  the  Chinese  there  is  an  endless  variety  of  the  character. 
In  Fan,  the  principles  of  sound  excite  an  admiration,  but  the  letters 
are  dexlituie  of  beauty.  In  Chinese,  the  characters  nre  capable  of 
ever  varying  intelligible  modiiicatJons,  but  the  sounds  are  nnt  possessed 
of  nice  and  minute  distinctions.  The  pcofHe  of  Fan  prefer  the  sounds, 
and  what  ihey  obtain  enters  t^  the  ear;  tJie  Chinese  prefei  the  beau- 
tiful character,  and  what  they  obtain  enteni  by  the  eye.' 

In  this  part  of  Doctor  Marshmaii's  book,  there  t«  a  long  ac- 
count of  '  the  period  of  Boodh's  birth,  his  country,  peculiar  doc- 
trines,' &,c.  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  not  much  to  do  with 
c  c  4  ,  lU 
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the  '  Clavis  Sinica ;'  nor  is  this  the  only  redundant  part  of  bis 
work :  we  suspect,  indeed,  there  is  a  litde  spice  of  vanity  lurk- 
ing in  the  mind  of  this  good  missionary,  and  that  in  matters  of 
literature,  at  least,  he  is  unwilling  '  to  hide  his  candle  under  a 
bushel.'  But  we  hasten  to  the  third  division,  termed  '  Elements 
of  Chinese  Grammar.'  That  the  grammar  of  the  most  simple 
and  inartiticial  language  that  exists  on  the  face  of  the  earth  should 
occupy  upwards  of  300  quarto  pages,  will  require  some  explana- 
tion, and,  in  justice  to  Dr.  Marshman,  we  shall  give  his  own. 

'  It  may,  perhaps,  be  ur^d  that  a  language  so  simple  as  the  Chinese 
surely  needed  not  a  grammar  of  above  three  hundred  pages  to  lay  it 
open  ;  to  which  it  may  be  replied,  that  had  the  object  been  merely 
that  o( affirming  things,  instead  of  substantiaiing  them,  a  far  less  number 
of  pages  would  have  sufficed ;  and  an  abridgment  of  this  work,  which 
will  merely  state  grammatical  pasitions  explained  at  large  elsewhere, 
may  perhaps  be  brought  into  a  fourth  of  the  letter-press  included  in 
this  work.  But  when  it  was  necessary  to  substantiate  every  pusition, 
it  seemed  desirable  that  this  should  be  done  by  examples  from  the  best 
writings  in  the  language.  Further,  as  in  so  great  a  body  of  examples 
many  nistorical  facts,  and  allusions  to  the  manners,  customs,  and  pecu- 
liar ideas  of  the  Chinese  are  necessarily  brought  before  the  reader,  it 
appears  desirable  to  introduce  them  by  some  brief  account  of  the 
context,  m  order  to  render  them  intelligible.' 

Now,  with  submission,  we  think  that  this  introduction  to  the 
examples  was  neither  necessary  nor  desirable,  any  more  than 
to  the  examples  which  illustrate  the  rules  of  syntax  in  the  Latin 
grammar,  which  are  also  drawn  from  '  the  best  writings  in  the 
language.'  In  short,  as  the  collocation  of  the  monosyllables  in  a 
sentence  governs  the  sense  of  the  sentence,  and  as  mood,  tense, 
number  and  person  are  designated  by  prepositions  and  other  parti- 
cles, very  much  after  the  manner  of  the  English  language,  to  which, 
in  fact,  the  Chinese  assimilates  nearer  than  to  anv  other  we  are 
acquainted  with,  a  selection  of  sentences  to  shew  the  different 
effects  of  position,  and  a  table  of  the  auxiliary  particles,  with  ex- 
amples to  illustrate  their  use,  would  have  constituted  a  better  gram- 
mar for  the  use  of  students  than  the '  Elements'  of  Dr.  Marshman, 
and  might  have  been  contained  in  less  than  twenty  pages. 

Whether  the  Chinese  have  any  notion  of  the  mechanism  that 
may  be  introduced  into  any  language,  by  the  inflection  of  the  ori- 
ginal root  or  monosyllable,  or  whether  tliey  discovered  that  any 
variation  ^u  the  monosyllable  must  at  once  destroy  the  connection 
between  it  and  the  character  employed  to  represent  it,  we  pretend 
not  to  say ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  no  corresponding  alteration 
could  be  attempted  in  the  characters  without  a  total  change  of  their 

prigiual  meaning ;  thus,  for  instance,  ^^   jin^  is  the  character 

for 
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for  wi^H';  a'M  a  horizontal  stroke  it  becomes   VV    '"i  ^nd  it  re- 

preaeiils  the  quulitjr  of  grealneM;  another  stroke  converts  it  to 

7t"    (/e/i,  heaven;  substitute  a  point  for  the  upper  line  and 

it  becomes      -A^  kttun,  a  dog.     To  preserve  therefore,  slight  as 

it  is,  the  connection  between  the  characters  and  their  names,  it  was 
abovlutely  necessary  to  preserve  the  monosyllable,  in  its  original, 
unchangeable  and  permanent  state,  as  the  least  alteration  in  the  cha- 
racter would  entirely  change  its  original  meanin;;,  and  destroy  the 
connfciion  between  it  and  the  monosyllalile  it  before  represented. 

The  English  language,  as  well  as  the  Chinese,  affords  numeroiu 
instances  of  the  same  monosyllable  being  used  as  a  substantive, 
an  adjective,  and  a  verb,  without  confusion  or  iitnbiguity.  To 
take  one  of  M  r.  Marshman's  examples- — '  W  e  received  a  severe  cut 
with  a  sword — he  appeared  in  a  cut  wig — they  rut  their  way 
through  the  enemy.'  The  English  language,  however,  has  a  change 
of  termination,  particularly  in  the  verb,  as  from  lave  come  hvest, 
Ivreih,  loves,  loved,  loving,  but  the  word  ti^ai  love,  or  to  love, 
is  the  same  unchangeable  monosyllable  in  number,  case  and  gen- 
d«ir ;  in  mood,  tense  and  person  :  by  its  position  in  the  sentence,  or 
by  its  accompanying  particles  alone,  must  its  aense  be  determined. 
'Phe  manner  in  which  this  is  done  has  been  explained  in  a  former 
Number. 

Mr,  Morrison's  '  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language'  may  be 
considered  as  the  most  important  work  in  Chinese  literature  that 
has  yet  reached  Europe,  and  we  most  sincerely  wish  he  may  live 
to  tinish  il^  at  present  we  have  received  but  a  small  part  of  it.  It 
is  not  a  mere  translation  of  Kaug-hi'a  Tsze-lten,  though  that  Dic- 
tionary forms  the  ground-work ;  '  the  arrangement  and  number  of 
the  rharacters  in  the  tirat  part  are  according  to  it,  the  definitions 
and  examples  are  chiefly  derived  from  it ;'  but  he  has  also  added 
oKamples  and  explanations  from  his  own  knowledge  of  the  use  and 
applicatiiiu  of  the  characters ;  from  the  Jesuits'  MS.  dictionaries ; 
from  native  scholars ;  and  from  various  works  in  the  Chinese  Ian- 

The  Dictionary  of  Kaiig-hi,  as  it  is  usually  called,  is  a  work 
of  unquestiouLible  authority;  it  is  to  the  Chinese^ what  Johnson's 
Dictionary  is  to  u^t,  and  there  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  of  plan 
in  the  two  works,  ft  was  compiled  by  order  of  the  above-men- 
tioned Emperor;  twenty-seven  p«rson3  were  employed  in  compos- 
ing it,  two  in  revising,  and  one  in  superiutending  the  press :  and  five 
years  were  allowed  lor  bringing  it  out. 

The  characters  are  arranged  in  this  dictionary  according  to  the 

kei/i 
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kmf^  or  radicabf  which,  b  fact,  is  now  almost  the  anmrati  method. 
Immediately  after  the  modem  character  is  placed  the  seaUcharac^ 
t9r;  then  the  form  of  the  character  as  it  has  been  found  on  ancient 
VBses ;  and  lastly,  the  running  hand  character.  The  first  two  are 
cmious  as  frequently  pointing  out  the  transition  from  the  picture  to 

the  abbreviated  symbol.    Thus,  *!*  ting,  a  uail  or  wooden  pin, 

was  formerly  V.    The  character  ^j     A'Aev,  a  mound  of  earth, 

a  hill,  a  hollow  or  valley,  on  ancient  seals,  was  engraved  thus, 
AA*      I  and   )   keue,  uny  thing  hooked,  thus,     j    and  "\  •\  . 

The  character  i     <    sze,  a  rhinoceros,  on  the  seals  thus, 


i^  on  ancient  \iises,  a  complete  hieroglyphic 

Mr.  Morrison's  Dictionary  is  both  amusing  and  instructive  in 
another  respect.  The  examples  convey  allusions  to  the  history, 
civil  and  religious  institutions,  customs,  sentiments,  peculiar  opt* 
nions  and  expressions  of  this  ancient  and  singular  people,  as  will  be 
explaiited  by  two  or  three  extracts  from  the  work  itself. 

Under  the  ninth  radical  ^A^  jin,  a  man,  we  find 


•  ^l}j  Seen  -^j^^  S.  C.  -^V^  R-  H.     From  "  man"  and 

**  hill."  An  imaginary  species  of  beings;  men  who,  by  a  total  ab« 
straction  from  the  world,  have  escaped  from  the  body,  and  are  risen 
higher  in  the  scale  of  existence  than  mortal  man.  They  are  supposed 
toiDhabit  bills  and  mountains  away  from  the  haunts  of  men;  to  be  im- 
mortal, and  to  have  the  power  of  becoming  visible  or  invisible  at  plea- 
sure. They  are  spoken  of  as  profoundly  skilled  in  a  kind  of  alchymy, 
and  as  having  discovered  the  philosopher's  stone,  by  which  they  can 
change  whatever  it  touches  into  gold,  raise  the  dead,  and  produce  various 

wonderful  transmutations.       jj^    Hrj     ZF^    A/I/     fif   ^U^  • 

Lao  urh  p^h  sze  yu^  Seen.     **  Old  and   not  dying  is  called  Seen."^ 

^«^"'"/  ^  ^  ^  rfS  ^  ^  ife 

Seen^  is  keen  yay,  ts'heen  urh  jUh  shun  yay.    "  Seen  is,  to  remove ;  to 

*  The  perpendicular  stroke  in  all  the  exareplet  is  substituted  for  the  character  under 
eiplauationtoarold  repetitioff. 

remove 
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remove  and  cnler  ninongsl  the  hills."    'I'tiiiy  a 


"«"*■' }/r< 


ihin  Seen,  "  divine  ge 


.■   A  I 


pa  Seen,  "eigbt  Seen," a  reference 


to  wbicb  is  common.  These  eight,  livo  of  whom  were  (vomrri,  have, 
somehow  or  other,  risen  lo  a  degree  of  eminence  above  the  rebl ;  and, 
being  considered  always  happy,  and  not  liable  to  death,  they  are  painled 
on  various  household  utensils,  and  alluded  to  at  birth-days,  &c.,  in  hope 
of  participating  of  their  felicity  and  long  life.  Some  of  tbcie  eight  arc 
not  very  ancient.  One  of  the  females  was  of  the  last  dynaily;  and  one 
of  the  men  is  said  to  have  dressed  the  head  of  Fuh,  and  is  particularly 
venerated  by  the  barbers.  They  are  nut  generally  considered  as  Gods, 
nor  worshipped,  nor  have  they  temples  erected  to  them.  Elach  is  re- 
presented as  holding  in  the  hand  an  instrument  or-vessel,  which  has  a 
reference  to  some  part  of  his  or  her  story. 


■^ 


^|f» 


Seen,  "  half  Si?en,"  and 


^  }>^ 


JfW 


fsfni  Ae6  Seen  ;  "  the  Seen  who  drink  and  learn,"  express  a  lower  clasi 
of  persons,  as  poelsand  othen,  who  aspire  [o  ihe  rank  ofSern. 

kta  too  laoa  pern  ching  Srcn  Flih.  "  lay  down  the  butcher's  knife  and 
yon  will  become  a  Sien,  or(like)  the  God  Flih."  The  sect  of  F&k  con- 
siders taking  animal  life  a  great  crime. 

'  ^^    I  oooSieH,  "five  Seen."  Th«y  are  said  to  be  heaven,  ihc 

gods,  earth,  water,  and  the  human  soul. 


p.  69. 

Again,  under  the  cfaantcter 


certaiD  bird,  said  to  live  a  thousand  years,  i 


■  -^  „-m.  -^ 


S.  C.  "  seven  ;■'  *lr  h'hiA,  "  the  seventh  ;"  li'/iU 


'■Iiing,  "  the  seven  ruling  po\ 
planets.     5fui  U'hih, 


-s;"  namely,  ilie  sun,  moon,  and  five 
1  medicine."  Chuh  lin  ts'hfh,  "  seven 
IS  persons  of  ihe  Bamboo  planiution."  TVAlA  thtw  pS  led,  "  seven 
hands  and  ei^hl  feet."  expresses  the  confusion  caused  by  ion  many  per- 
sona being  engaged  abtmt  a  thing.  7V*M  irii,  "  ihe  seventh  evening," 
refers  to  the  evening  of  the  seventh  day  of  the  seventh  moon ;  an  even- 
ing on  which  all  the  unmarried  wumen  in  China  ot)e[  sacrifice  to,  and 


it  the  cbancteri  Tot  Ibc  uk*  Drrun>cnicii« 


I'orship 
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worship  two  stars  in  the  milky  way.  The  one  is  called  Neu  lang^  the 
other  Cklh  neu — an  excellent  husband  and  wife  removed  from  earth  to  a 
place  in  the  heavens.  The  ladies  worship  ckfk  neu  in  order  to  obtain 
ikiU  in  needlework/ — p.  14. 

Under  the  sevendi  radical  J**^    wrA,  '  two/  and  the  character 

aroo,  '  five/  J^^    S.  C.  3-%  ^'  H.,  we  have  some  ex- 

Muples  of  the  superstitious  notions  which  attach  to  all  the  odd 
Minb€rSy3,  5,  7>9* 

*  "  Five." — Te  iroa,  "  the  fifth/'  also  a  surname ;  vwhtize,  "  dve 
times ;"  voo  kingy  **  the  five  elements,*  namely,  «Aurt«y,  ho,  m&hy  kin^ 
§00f  "  water,  fire,  wood,  metal,  earth  ;"  iroo  /un,  "  the  five  relations;** 
jwwi  chnyfoo  tiZf,  heung  ie,foo  f6o,  pang  yew,  *'  a  prince  and  minister,  a 
fitther  and  son,  elder  and  younger  brothers,  husband  and  wife,  friends  ;" 
•00  change  "  the  five  constant  virtues  ;"  jin,  e,  le,  che,  tin,  "  benevolence, 
justice,  propriety,  knowledge,  truth  ;"  vxh)  tseo, "  five  ranks  of  nobility," 
which  are  denominated  Aifii^,  hffo:,  fiih,  Uzc,  nan,  Kung  is  the  highest. 
Who/ang  *'  the  four  points  of  the  compass  and  centre,"  namely,  ivng,  nan. 
If,  p(k,  ckungf  '*  east,  south,  west,  north,  centre  ;"  xjloo  XLci,  "  the  five 
tastes  ;"  neon,  teen,  koo,  la,  keen,  "  sour,  sweet,  bitter,  acrid,  salt ;"  woo 
Mf  *'  the  five  colours  /'  ts'hing,  kwang,  chlh^  plk,  hlk,  ^*  azure,  yellow, 
carnation,  white,  black  ;"  uvo  tskang^  **  the  five  >iscera;"  kan,  sin,  fci, 
tkm^pe,  '*  liver,  heart,  lungs,  kidneys,  and  stomach.*'  The  points  of  the 
compass,  tastes,  colours,  &c.  are  supposed  to  have  a  certain  relation  to 
the  five  elements.  Urh  woo  yen  tsze,  *'  two  five  eyes,"  is  an  expression 
which  denotes  obscure  or  imperfect  visions.  Shth  uooyay  yu^  san  noo, 
^  the  fifteenth  night  of  the  moon  is  called  third  fifth."  Five  they  call 
ekung  tkoo,  **  middle  number."  According  to  Shw6  wiln  the  seal  cha- 
racter represents,  by  the  two  horizontal  strokes,  the  heavens  and  earth, 
between  which  the  yin  and  the  yang  are  blended.' — p.  49- 

We  shall  extract  a  part  of  tlie  explanations  given  under  the  cha- 
racter   iffj  Fiihf  the  idol  deity. 

*  The  author  of  Cking'tsze-4*hung  states  that  the  religion  of  Fi/h  en- 
tered China  during  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Mins:, 
of  the  dynasty  Han,  about  A.  D.  50.  The  compilers  of  Kang'hi*'s>  Dic- 
tionary deny  this,  and  say  that  some  of  the  ska-tnun,  or  priests  of  fiik, 
came  to  China  during  the  dynasty  Tsin.  Che-kuang,  the  first  emperor 
of  that  dynasty,  who  reigned  about  250  years  before  Christ,  imprisoned 
those  priests  on  account  of  their  being  foreigners ;  but,  it  is  said,  a 
golden  man  broke  open  the  prison  doors  at  night.  In  the  time  of  IVoo-te, 
(B.  C.  150  years,)  an  image  of  FSh  was  obtained,  and  tlie  Fiih  seang, 
^*  images  of  Ftih,"  of  the  present  day,  are  according  to  that  model. 
They  allow,  however,  that  it  was  during  the  reign  of  the  Emp'?ror  Ming 
that  the  religion  of  FUh  entered  China  more  effectually,  and  the  occa- 
sion of  it  was  a  dream  of  the  emperor's,  in  which  he  saw  a  golden  man 
iy  about  the  palace.  Confucius  said  **  there  are  sages  among  the  peo- 
ple 
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pie  of  tlie  west."  This  sentence  has  been  eirontouily  quoted  as  beaiing 
direct  lestimouy  to  Filli.' — Kang-hi. 

These  extracts  will  be  sulticient  to  shew  how  very  superior  this 
diciiiinary  is  to  that  of  De  Guignes:  they  are,  indeed,  not  to  be 
iiaitieil  together;  ii)  the  one  we  have  merely  the  common  significa- 
tion, in  Lnlinand  Frrtith,  of  about  one  third  piirt  of  the  characters, 
many  of  them  ill  selected;  in  the  other  we  hnve  numerous  exam- 
ples uirder  each  churactcr  to  shew  its  v-arious  applications,  and 
these  e^aiDples  are  drawn  from  the  best  authorities  in  the  language, 
ancient  and  modern. 

Mr.  Morrison,  we  find,  has  also  published  a  Orainmar  of  the 
Chinese  Language  at  Serampore ;  of  tills  we  havr;  not  been  able-  to 
obtain  a  copy,  though  the  edition  has  been  for  some  time  in  Lon- 
dou;  but  we  understand  that  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  a 
learner,  being  short  und  comprehensive.  Why  are  the  norks  of 
these  learned  and  indefatigable  inissionariea  not  adverUsed  in  the 
daily  papers  like  other  books,  that  the  nations  of  Europe  may  know 
what  rapid  advances  have  been  trade  of  late  years  in  oriental  lite- 
rature by  our  countrymen,  the  neglect  of  which  had  so  long  been 
their  reproach  i  In  France  and  in  Germany  the  study  of  the  Chi- 
nese language  has  recently  been  renewed ;  yet  we  verily  believe  that, 
were  it  not  for  our  Journal,  these  countries  would  remain  in  igno- 
rance of  the  lead  which  England  has  taken  in  this  pursuit.  Russia 
loo,  who  has  lonf:  kept  up  a  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
northern  parts  of  China,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  two  empires,  is  at 
leneih  cultivating  a  taste  for  Cliinese  literature.  By  a  treaty  made 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  six  ynuni;  Russians  are  allowed  to  study 
the  language  in  Pokin;  but  either  from  theirhaving  been  ill  chosen, 
or,  which  is  more  likely,  from  the  cotmtcraction  of  the  Chinese, 
noue  of  them  have  hitherto  made  any  progress  in  the  language  or 
the  literature  of  that  nation.  Mr.  Kaniinsky,  however,  has  recently 
returned  to  Petcrsbui^  with  a  cotisiderable  stock  of  information  and 
materials;  and  the  Emperor  Alexandtr,  with  the  liberality  worthy 
of  a  great  sovereign,  has  ordered  to  be  published  at  his  own  expense, 
and  in  the  best  possible  manner,  a  IJietioiiary  of  ihe  Chinese,  the 
Mantchoo,  and  the  Mongul  languages,  with  explanations  in  Rus- 
sian, and  we  trust  in  Latin  also,  for  the  benefit  of  other  European 
nations:  and  we  are  happy  to  add  that  young  Davis,  whose  name 
we  have  before  had  occasion  to  mention,  has  transmitted  home  the 
translation  of  a  Chinese  drama,  which  we  trust  will  not  be  withheld 
from  the  public.  The  Orphan  of  the  House  of  Tchao  is  the  soli- 
tary specimcnof  this  kind  of  composition  known  to  Europeans,  and, 
if  we  may  judgi?  of  the  taste  of  the  Jesuits  from  their  other  labours, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it  to  have  been  scclectcd  as  the  best 
of  Chinese  productions  in  that  way ;  yet  it  was  not  thought  unworthy 
Ihe  task  of  remodelling  by  Voltaire,  nor  was  his  Orphsu  of  Olilia 
tleenicd  uulit  to  be  trauslated  into  English  by  Murphjr.    '  ~* 
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Abt.  IV. — The  Works  of  William  Mason,  A.  M.  Precentor  of 
York  and  Rector  of  Aston.     4  vols.  8vo.     1816. 

T1I7E  know  not  how  it  came  to  past  that  in  the  present  rage  for 
^^    collecting  and  publishing  the  posthumous  remains  of  distin- 

Eisbed  men,  much  the  largest  portion  of  these  volumes  should 
ve  lain  in  the  bureau  of  Mr.  Mason's  executors,  or  among  the 
papers  of  his  correspondents,  fifteen  years  after  his  decease.  The 
temporary  suppression  of  so  much  new  and  curious  matter  cannot 
be  imputed  to  mdifferencc  for  the  memory  of  a  man  who  still  sur- 
ynrcB  m  the  breast  of  several  affectionate  friends :  but  indolence  and 
procrastination  are  very  compatible,  at  least  with  certain  degrees 
of  pious  regard  to  the  manes  of  departed  genius.  We  are  equally 
at  a  loss  with  respect  to  the  person  to  whose  attention  the  public  is 
indebted  for  the  collection  now  before  us.  A  much  greater  de- 
iideratum  is  the  author^s  life,  of  which  nothing  but  slight  and  inac- 
curate sketches  have  ever  been  written ;  while  tlie  authentic  particu- 
laia,  outof  w*hich  it  ou^t  to.be  compiled,  are  now  passing  fast  into 
oblivion. 

William  Mason,  however,  was  bom  at  Kingston-upon-Hull, 
February  23d,  17^9  and  imbibed  the  first  elements  of  clas>sical  lite- 
rature at  the  grammar  school  of  that  town.  In  the  year  1741  he 
was  admitted  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  had  the 
fortune  of  being  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Powell  and  Mr.  fialguy, 
two  young  men  highly  distinguished  at  that  time  in  the  university, 
and  afterwards  in  the  religious  and  learned  world.  By  their  intro- 
duction he  became  known  to  Mr.  afterwards  Dr.  Hurd,  the  late 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  while  his  own  merit  bad  previously  attracted 
tbe  notice  of  Dr.  Fleberden. 

To  the  first  of  these  friends  the  earliest  blossom  of  his  Muse  was 
presented  in  the  following  lines,  which  have  been  transcribed  from  a 
copy  in  the  hand  writing  of  Dr.  Balguy,  and  bear  indubitable 
marks  of  authenticity.  Tley  are  also  authenticated  by  an  improved 
and  expanded  copy  m  this  collection. 

'  Lines  xmiten  by  Mr.  Mason  while  Undergraduate  of  St,  Jokn*s  College^ 

Cambridge. 

'  Say,  Memory,  can  thy  retrospective  power 
In  all  its  boasted  elegance  explore 

Such  scenes  as  Granta's  shade  supplies? 

Oh!  seize  the  glories  as  they  rise; 
Seize  them,  till  age,  with  all  her  wintry  train. 
Snows  o'er  my  head  and  freezes  every  vein, 

Oh  !  then  the  long  lost  rapture  roll 

And  dart  delight  through  all  mvsoul. 
Bid  this  mild  summer  of  my  lite  rebloom, 
Bid  every  shade  embrown  and  cloister  gloom, 

Instruct 
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Instruct  ihe  llmplil  thought  to  flow, 
Like  winiling  Camus,  svieetly  »luw ; 
And  oh  !  that  grove  wiiere,  free  ftora  vulgar  views. 
My  soul  held  converto  with  her  darling  Max: 
Then,  goddeu,  gild  the  finished  bccim; 
With  geiiile  Puwell's  placid  mien, 
Then  round  his  form  let  groups  of  graces  throng, 
And  Reason  lead  slow  Diflidence  along; 
Let  hunry  Judgment,  sober  guest. 
Bring  Candour  in  her  lilicd  vest. 
And  univerul  Science,  soaring  high, 
Bear  on  his  plume  the  vesta!  Modest;.* 
In  January,  ]745,  he  took  the  degree  of  A.  B.  and  having  nti 
near  prospect  of  a  fellowship  in  his  own  college,  was  thuiikful  !<> 
accept  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Heberden,  which  procured  for 
him  tbe  same  situation  in  Pembroke   Hall.     For  this  di«Hp|>oint- 
ment  in  his  own  society  there  were  probably  more  reasons  thai) 
one.     He  complains  of  the  governing  powers  of  his  day,  as 

' scorning  those, 

Perchance  too  much,  who  woo  Ihe  thiililess  muse' 
But  the  constitution  of  that  society  is  unfortunately  so  fettered  by 
local  and  even  family  claims,  as  frequently  to  exclude  the  greatest 
proficients  even  in  abstract  science.  Cambridge,  indeed,  though 
honoured  by  the  education  of  almost  all  the  greatest  poets  of  our 
country,  has  not  been  very  propitious  to  the  votaries  of  the  Muse. 
Spenser,  Milton,  Drydeu,  Cowley,  Otway,  and  Gray,  tliough  none 
of  them  above  eleemosynary  assistance,  were  dismissed  by  their  re- 
spective societies,  if  not  without  an  acknowledgment,  at  least  with- 
out tlie  reward  of  their  genius.  Pembroke  Hall,  however,  brought 
our  young  poet  into  contact  with  a  congenial  but  more  powerful 
mind,  to  whose  controlling  and  corrective  hand  he  was  indebted  for 
the  retrenchment  of  those  wild  luxuriances  with  which  his  earlier 
compositions  were  overrun:  this  was  Mr.  Gr^y,  whose  long 
friendship  and  faithful  services  Mason  lived  to  repay  iu  an  edition 
of  his  works  so  judiciously  selected  and  so  elegantly  arrauged,  aa  to 
jiut  to  shame  every  subsequent  atttmipt  of  the  same  natiu^.  By  this 
time  the  name  of  Mason  was  beginning  to  be  distinguished.  The 
school  of  Pope  had  expired  with  himself  j  and  the  latter  years  of 
tlie  reign  of  Geoigc  II.  were  no  less  remarkable  for  the  absence  of 
great  poets,  than  for  the  rapid  declension  which  had  taken  place  in 
architecture  and  painting.  The  field  was  therefore  open  to  two 
young  men  of  real  genius,  and  yet  both  alike  neglected,  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantage  which  they  possessed,  one  from  his  ob- 
stinate addiction  to  ancient  literature,  and  the  other  from  llie  indo- 
lence of  his  temper  uid  the  independence  of  his  circumstances. 
Smart,  who  might  have  rivalled  cither  of  bis  contemporaries,  was 

oppressed 
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oppressed  by  want  and  enervated  by  profligacy,  wkile  the  splendour 
of  GoldsmithVs  genius  had  not  yet  burst  forth  from  the  fogs  of  his 
native  country.  The  peculiar  situation,  however,  of  the  two  friends 
(a  situation  in  which  poets  have  been  rarely  placed)  was  at  once  fa* 
vourable  and  injurious  to  their  fame.  On  the  one  hand,  it  prevent- 
ed them  from  undertaking,  or  it  tempted  them  to  abandon  any  great 
original  work.  On  the  other,  it  removed  the  necessity  of  their  ap- 
pearing before  the  public  in  undress; — it  enabled  them  to  tinish  their 
short  and  exquisite  performances  with  elaborate  exactness ;  and  in 
consequence  they  were  always  received  as  rare,  and  therefore  as 
welcome  visitants.  It  was  not  many  years  before  the  patroiuioe  of 
Lord  Holderness  placed  the  younger,  and  certainly  the  inferior, 
bard  in  a  situation  of  complete  indepeudence ;  and  henceforward, 
to  the  close  of  his  days,  the  Muse's  visits  to  Mason,  though  frequent, 
(eem  to  have  been  short,  and  divided  with  those  of  many  rivals. 
The  cure  of  a  country  parish,  to  which  he  was  conscientiously 
attentive;  the  elegant  amusements  of  music,  painting,  and  land- 
scape gardening,  and,  what  is  most  to  be  regretted,  the  bustle  and 
rancour  of  politics,  left  too  little  space  in  his  easy,  but  occupied 
life,  for  a  pursuit  which  seems  to  require  other  stimuli  than  that  of 
inspiration,  and  to  be  repressed  by  every  competitor  less  delicate 
and  more  boisterous  than  itself. 

Mason  appears  to  have  had  the  seeds  of  true  taste,  as  well  as  of 
poetry,  sown  in  his  constitution :  he  was  moreover  born  with  the 
temper  of  a  whig,  and  having  been  placed  in  times  and  in  a  situ- 
ation favourable  to  the  exercise  of  these  propensities,  he  gave  the 
rein  to  all.  He  understood  with  exquisite  skill  all  those  combina- 
tions of  natural  appearances  which  constitute  the  picturesque;  he 
studied  scientifically  the  principles  of  painting,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  of  those  who  painted,  in  nature's  own  colours, 
^  water,  plants,  and  ground.'  There  was  a  fitness  and  felicity  in  his 
preferments  which  was  truly  enviable;  for,  while  his  parsonage  at 
Aston  contributed  health,  leisure,  and  a  scene  for  the  English  Gar- 
den, the  Precentorship  of  York  not  only  afforded  him  a  temporary 
residence  in  the  second  city  of  the  kingdom,  but  it  supplied  a  de- 
lightful occupation  to  his  musical  attainments  by  superintending  and 
regulating  the  choir  of  a  noble  cathedral.  Above  all,  that  a  tem- 
per naturally  petulant  and  irritable  might  not  settle  into  morbid 
composure  from  the  want  of  exercise,  he  fell '  on  evil  days  and  evil 
tongues' — on  all  the  strife  and  debate  occasioned  by  the  American 
war  in  his  middle  age,  and  the  still  greater  agitation  of  the  French 
Revolution  in  his  declining  years.  Mason  was  not  of  a  temper  to 
contemplate  what  he  deemed  the  fall  of  liberty  in  one  country,  or 
its  origin  in  another,  with  tranquillity  and  in  silence.  In  the  Ameri- 
can war  he  associated  himself  with  a  powerful  and  factious  |>artv 
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iuhisown  county— be  wrote,  remonstrated,  resolved — hesaw'cof' 
Tiiplion  ride  in  titled  triumph,'  and  national  esiitenee,  he  assured 
himself,  could  not  long  survive  the  extinction  of  uational  virtue. 
He  hailed  the  rise  of  that  great  luminary,  which  saved  Europe,  but 
beheld  his  meridian  splendour  with  disgust.  He  quitted  a  pfomis- 
in y  situation  at  couct  with  ostentatious  contempt;  and,  if  lie  were 
really  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  Sir  William  Chambers,  he  treated 
the  person  of  his  sovereign  with  unpardonable  insolence  and  injus- 
tice. His  lory  Metropolibui  fared  an  better ;  and  when  the  zealous 
and  loyal  prelate  Archbishop  Markham  had  inveighed  with  too 
much  warmth  in  his  primary  charge,  and  at  the  tirst  place  of  visita- 
liun,  against  *  the  detestable  character  of  a  factions  clergyman,*  his 
precentor,  tliough  by  another  mouth,  auswered  the  charge  with 
more  than  becoming  asperity  at  tlie  next.  In  lliis  coniempt  of 
superiors,  und  hatred  of  subordination,  he  resembled  Milton.  It 
was  constilulional  in  him:  he  allowed  it  to  become  inveterate. 
When  an  undei^raduate,  he  lampooned  one  of  the  lirsi  characters  ia 
the  uttiversity  in  a  copy  of  very  scurrilous  verses,  which  now  pro- 
bnbly  survives  only  in  the  memory  of  one  person,  and  shall  die  wllh 
it;  and  when  a  dignitary,  he  libelled  his  own  Metropolitan. 
Amidst  all  these  dissimilarities,  (such  is  tlie  mutual  attraction  of 
genius  and  critical  skill,)  be  mainlained,  to  the  last  day  of  his  life, 
ail  unintemipted  friendship  with  the  most  cautious  and  courtly 
of  prelates — Uishop  Hiiid.  ftlason  smoothed  the  lawns  of  Haille> 
bury,  while  the  Prelate  smoothed  Ats  strains;  and  such  was  the 
fascination  of  pursuits  so  congenial  to  the  tempers  of  both,  that  ia 
thtir  intercourse  the  Furies  of  political  debate  were  charmed  mto 

This  longlived  and  dignified  friend  was  the  only  one  among  hia 
early  connections  whom  Mason  did  not  survive.  He  spent  hi) 
later  years  principally  at  Aston,  where  he  had  taught 

' ime  lilile  acre  to  command 

Each  envied  huppiiieis  uf  light  and  shade,' 
and  where  the  exercise  of  hospitality  and  charity,  together  with  a 
glowing  spirit  of  devotion,  shed  a  calm  and  tranquil  light  over  his 
closing  days,  w  hich  he  bad  probably  learned  to  prefer  to  the  tire  of 
his  youth  and  the  turbulence  of  his  middle  age.  After  the  pub- 
licaUon  of  his  English  Garden,  (neiiber  the  most  poetical  nor  vigor- 
oiio  of  his  compositions,)  the  Muse's  visits  wtre  neither  long  nor 
fieifuent;  but  he  continued  to  exercise  his  declining  powers  in  a  sin- 
|;le  annual  sonnet,  devoted  to  the  rcmcmbrauce  of  his  own  birth- 
day, (ill  witbin  a  few  weeks  of  bis  death,  which  happened  April 
5tii,  1796,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age. 
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How  seldom  has^he  character  of  a  troe  poet  been  united  to  that 
of  a  regular  and  wealthy  clergyaian !  Young,  Pitt,  and  Brome  are, 
perhaps^  the  only  inilanees,  besides  our  author,  in  the  whole  com- 
pass of  English  poetical  biography.  Be  it  remembered,  however, 
that  the  term '  biography'  properly  applies  to  the  dead.  This  hint, 
we  trust,  will  be '  vocal  to  the  intelligent.'  But  Mason  was,  from  the 
beginning,  a  moral  and  a  prudent  man;  and  though  the  disposal  of 
his  father's  property  appears  to  have  been  unkind  and  inofficious,  he 
never  knew  the  temptations  of  want:  beloved,  he  cherished,  but 
unfortunately  he  boasted  too  loudly  of  independence.  He  seema 
to  have  been  fond  of  connections  in  a  rank  so  far  above  his  own^ 
that  they  must  necessarily  have  cost  him  nothing;  and,  among  his 
equals,  the  haughty  reserve,  the  squeamish  delicacy  of  Gny,  had 
taught  him  to  disrelish  promiscuous  and  ill*assorted  society. 

'  Know  thy  own  worth  and  reverence  the  Lyre'  might  have  been 
his  motto ;  and  it  was  happy  for  him  that  in  the  capital  of  a  remote 
province,  besides  other  associates  of  taste  and  elegance,  he  found 
one  friend  of  a  mind  and  habits  thoroughly  congenial  to  his  own. 
For  this  connection,  though  with  a  layman,  he  was  partly  indebted 
to  the  orthodoxy  of  his  own  principles;  for  the  faith  of  Dr.  Burgh 
was  as  pure  as  his  life,  and  Mason,  in  the  midst  of  hb  politiod 
connexions  with  unitarians  and  schismatics,  never  swerved  from 
the  standard  of  doctrine  and  discipline  in  his  own  church,  but,  with 
happy  inconsistency,  fought  its  battles  against  the  very  men  to  whom, 
in  another  and  a  kindred  cause,  he  had  given  the  right  hand  of  felr 
lowship.  Dazzled  by  the  first  glare  of  the  Fraich  Revolution  he 
sanff  its  glories  and  its  prospects;  but  the  horrors,  which  quickly 
followed,  opened  his  eyes,  and  he  tried  to  make  his  peace  with  the 
friends  of  order  and  legitimate  govemmenti  by  an  awkward  and 
un^sceful  PALINODIA. 

Tlie  literature  of  Mason  has  been  underrated.  This  mistake 
is  partly  owing  to  the  absence  of  all  parade  of  learning  in  his  works, 
and  partly,  perhaps,  to  the  gigantic  erudition  of  his  friends;  but 
bis  attainments,  as  a  scholar  might  be  far  beneath  those  of  Html 
and  Gray,  and,  at  the  same  time,  far  above  those  of  ordinary  classi- 
cal scholars.  He  was  bred,  indeed,  at  a  country  school,  and 
therefore  never  tried  to  ^  emulate  the  forms  of  classical  composition;' 
but  his  taste  was  good,  his  knowledge  of  the  learned  lai^ages  not 
defective,  and  he  was  certainly  able,  without  a  master,  to  transfer 
'  the  choral  graces  of  Sophocles'  into  his  own  dramatic  compo- 
sitions. Hiat  he  failed  in  his  attempt  to  transplant  these  graces 
to  the  English  stage  was  no  imputation  on  his  knowledge  or  his 
talents;  they  were  copied  with  skill  and  with  animation,  but  the 
genius,  we  may  be  permitted  to  say,  the  better  genius,  of  our  own 
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drama  preaciitcd  an  insuperable  bar.  Mason  only  failed  where 
Mittou  had  failed  before, 

WilhwiH  being  a  professed  '  black-letter  man,'  he  was  deeply 
read  in  old  English  poetry;  and  when  tlie  Rowleian  controversj 
arose,  he  was  heard  to  declare,  that  himself  could  have  written  as 
good  versea  as  those  imputed  to  Cliatterton,  and  in  the  same  garb 
of  antiquity,  at  tlie  same  early  age.  In  this  assertion  he  was  fully 
justified  by  the  Musueus.  He  was  well  read  in  Italian  poetry; 
French  veraes  he  professed  himself  unable  to  endure.  His  deepest 
researches  into  antiquity  were  in  queat  of  anecdotes  of  ancient  art. 
After  all  he  does  not  appear,  even  in  the  years  of  pupilage,  much 
less  in  those  of  ease  and  independence,  to  have  been  an  habitual  stu- 
dent: in  the  scientific  pursuit  of  his  own  university  he  made  little 
proficiency,  and  when  he  became  master  of  his  own  time  and  habits, 
tlie  '  vitam  quK  fuciunt  beatiorem"  included  the  spade,  the  pallet, 
and  the  lyre,  as  well  as  the  library.  Fond  as  he  was  of  plants  he 
seems  to  have  been  uo  regular  botanist,  and  while  he  praises  tha 
'  Science  of  the  wondrous  Swede'  he  intimates  the  uselessness  of 
his  Qirangementa  for  the  purposes  of  artificial  landscape.  It  was, 
perhaps,  to  his  credit,  that  in  a  country  neighbourhood,  and  among 
persons  unable  to  judge  of  his  higber  qualifications,  he  was  con- 
sidered rather  as  a  man  of  strong  setise  and  independent  ap'trit,  than 
as  a  peculiar  and  uninielligible  character.  Among  people  of  ordi- 
nary understanding  be  trusted  for  estimation  to  the  liberal  use  of  an 
ample  income,  and  was  not  disappointed.  In  the  domestic  rela- 
tions he  was  very  inadequately  tried:  he  was  a  fond  husband,  bow- 
ever,  for  tlie  short  time  in  which  he  possessed  a  wife,  aini  he  never 
beciime  a  father.  In  tlie  testamentary  disposition  of  his  property 
(whatever  might  be  the  inducement)  he  disappointed  the  expecta- 
tions of  his  nearest  relati<ms.  What  he  thought  of  tbe  other  sex 
may  be  inferred  front  the  fact  that  he  chose  his  '  Maria'  princi- 
pally for  her  taciturnity.  Such,  however,  he  was,  that  his  virtues 
far  preponderated  over  his  infirmities,  and  his  death  produced  a 
chasm,  which  has  not  yet  been,  nor  is  likely  to  be,  supplied,  by  tb« 
appearance  of  another  poet  of  the  same  order,  who,  gifted  with 
real  genius,  and  even  an  exuberant  imagination,  was  never  betrayed 
by  either  into  extravagance  or  escentricily  of  conduct ;  but  who 
discharged  the  common  ofiices  of  life  as  a  man  and  a  clergyman, 
with  a  uniform  propriety  and  decorum,  of  which  uninspired  good 
sense  alone  is  usually  the  prompter  and  preserver. 

Mr.  Mason  must  next  lie  considered  in  uiuitlier  light,  than  as  a 
man.  or  even  a  scholar.  From  the  first  specimens  which  are  pre- 
served of  his  Muse  he  appears  to  have  been  gifted  by  nature  witb 
the  materials  of  a  great  poet;  his  fnults  wen:  those  of  superfluity, 
not  of  defect;  his  imagination  watt  copious  to  excess;  hit  diction 
u  o  •£  ttori*! 
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florid  even  to  the  confines  of  bombast.  His  first  short  performances 
are  almost  a  tissue  of  personifications ;  he  bad  an  early  and  singular 
faculty  of  imitation;  and  the  Musaeus  itself,  though  every  indivi- 
dual copy  which  it  attempted  fell  very  far  short  of  the  great  original, 
displayed  a  versatility  of  style,  an  habit  and  depth  of  reading,  a 
correctness  of  ear,  and  a  command  of  varied  language,  rarely  united 
in  so  young  a  man.  Though  Mason  spent  all  his  early  years,  and 
long  after  the  Muse  began  her  visits,  either 

'  On  that  bleak  and  boisterous  shore 
Where  Humberweds  the  nymphs  of  Trent  and  Ouse 
To  bis  and  Ocean's  Tritons,' 

or  on  the  tame  and  uninspiring  banks  of  the  Cam, — yet  his  soul 
was  stored  from  the  first  with  picturesque  imagery,  of  which,  per- 
haps, the  earliest  forms,  if  not  derived  from  painting,  were  properly 
creations.  We  are  almost  inclined  to  believe  the  former  to  have 
been  ihe  case ;  for  after  he  became  a  professed  painter,  and  had 
visited  those  scenes,  in  his  native  country,  which  realized  the  w  ild 
visions  of  Salvator  Kosa,  he  had  evidently  contracted  a  practice  of 
applying  artificial,  as  the  test  of  natui  al  beauty. 

But  Mason  never  became  stationarv  in  these  countries,  nor  ever 
attended  to  the  plain  and  pastoral  manners  of  their  inhabitants, 
which  have  misled  the  small  poets  of  later  days  fioni  siniplicit}^  to 
stiliuess,  and  produced  a  kind  of  moral  portrait  painting  which 
sickens  every  man  of  sense  by  its  very  exactness.  5lason,  indeed, 
by  habit  and  by  constitution,  though  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
dead  nature,  had  nothine  of  the  pastoral  poet  about  him.  Not- 
withstanding his  political  propensities — he  conversed  most  willingly 
with  the  great — his  personal  and  domestic  habits  were  elegant, — and 
he  belield  the  poor,  rather  as  objects  of  equitable  and  compassionate 
treatment,  than  as  beings  with  whom  he  could  endure  to  mingle  in 
order  to  copy  their  manners,  or  to  transcribe  their  language.  Ano- 
ther preservative  from  this  soft  and  maukish  turn  of  mind,  was  a 
strong  sense  of  humour,  and  a  disposition  satirical  and  even  sarcas- 
tic. In  bojioms  so  fortified,  (he  sentimental  and  the  romantic 
find  no  place.  The  roar  of  a  cataract,  the  smooth  and  sunny  ex- 
panse oiik  lake,  the  impending  horrors  of  a  rock,  or  the  deep  gloom 
of  a  forest.  Mason  would  have  sung,  or  have  painted,  with  the  ani- 
mation of  genius;  but  bis  eye  would  have  wandered  without  atten- 
tion over  the  groups  of  his  own  species,  which  occupied  tUese  en- 
chanting scenes,  his  ear  would  have  been  deaf  to  the  peculiarities  of 
their  dialect,  and  his  fancy  little  moved  by  the  simplicity  of  their 
manners. 

Betwixt  Mason  and  his  tuneful  friend  there  was  in  this  respect 
one  important  difierence:  he,  perhaps,  exalted  artificial  scenery 
too  high ;  Mr.  Gray,  on  the  contrary,  looked  with  scorn  on  the  tri- 
vial 
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vial  imitations  which  man  pTesiimed  to  attempt  of  the  beauties  and 
grandeur  of  nature. 

This  is  easily  accounted  for:  Maiton  had  the  means  of  gratifying 
his  leading  propensity,  which  Gray  had  not.  He  was  a  practical 
landscape  painter,  and  Asion  was  an  archetype  of  the  English  gar- 
den. Mr.  Gray  had  no  grounds  to  lay  out,  and  could  ncilher  paint 
nor  purchase  landscapes.  He  was  contemporary  with  another 
kindred  spirit,  both  in  taste  and  poetry ;  but  between  Shenstone  and 
himself  there  ivere  fewer  points  of  resemblance  thau  were  to  have 
been  expected.  To  the  Bard  of  the  Leasowes  Mason  has  not  done 
juHtice:  he  describes,  indeed,  the  scene,  which,  in  the  infancy  of 
such  pursuits,  that  eli^gaut  but  unhappy  man  created,  as 

' still  lou-lier  than  his  Bong: 

Vol  waslliat  song— 

Nor  rude  nor  unbarmoniouB,  wben  attuned 
Topastural  plaint  or  tale  of  slighted  love,' 
ButthesetopicsareunskilfullyoriDuidiouslychosen;  and  never  wai 
praise  more  thriftily  bestowed  or  more  unhappily  applied.  Was  it 
the  'jalousie  de  metier'  which  misled  a  nature  usually  just  and 
generous — or  was  it  by  some  momentary  perversion  of  intellect, 
that  Mason,  wlmse  judgment  was  usually  right,  failed  to  perceive 
where  Shenstone's  strength  lay  ?  That  bis  poetry  was  always  exalted 
by  taste,  anil  tliat  his  happiest  strains  beyond  all  comparison  arc 
those  in  which  he  describes  natural  scenery,  or  teaches  the  princi- 
ples of  landscape  painting,  no  attentive  and  competent  judge  could 
nave  doubted  for  a  moment.  In  tlie  Rural  Elegance,  short  as  it 
is,  besides  a  natural  and  easy  flow  of  baruionious  vcnificalion,  there 
is  far  more  of  the  '  I'hilusnphy  of  Taste,'  (we  borrow  fur  once  an 
expression  from  our  northern  neighbours,)  than  in  all  the  English 
Garden,  which  is  professedly  didactic. 

On  the  Caractacus  and  Elfrida  it  would  be  idle  to  comment. 
The  public  taste  has  at  length  assigi^ed  to  them  the  rank  of  beauti- 
ful dramatic  poems,  with  much  faucy,  some  tinsel,  great  classical 
taste,  and  an  entire  unfitness  for  reprcscnlatioii.  Perhaps,  however, 
an  attempt  to  revive  tliem  might  be  made,  omitting  the  elioruses; 
for,  with  rhyme  or  without,  in  the  shape  of  Glover's  Medea  or 
Mason's  Elfrida,  between  the  genius  of  the  English  stage  aud 
that  of  Greece,  there  is  this  esscutial  and  radical  difference, — that 
the  one  indispensably  requires,  and  the  other  ob^linately  rejects, 
a  chorus. 

In  elegies  and  moral  epistles,  Mason  was  excellent; — the  flow 
of  his  versihcation,  the  warmth  but  honest  independence  of  his  opi- 
nions, the  tone  of  intellectual  superiority  which  be  mainlains  in 
addressing  the  great,  the  exalted  sentiments  of  morality  and  rehgioQ 
which  he  gcuerally  infuses  into  these  abort  but  exquisite  composi* 
R  o  0  tioDi, 
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tXMif,  rendtr  it  diffiodt  to  detenniiie  whedier  we  are  more  to  re- 
spect the  poet,  or  the  man. 

But  in  the  more  cramped  and  contracted  walk  of  sonnet  and 
metrical  epitaph.  Mason  reigns  and  triumphs.  In  the  former,  be 
sometimes  far  surpasses  Milton — in  the  latter,  he  rivals  Drvdeii. — 
Like  those  of  the  latter,  however,  the  subjects  of  his  sepulchral 
eulogies,  though  not  undeservii^,  were  frequently  obscure.  Do- 
mestic virtue,  of  all  others  the  most  valuable,  but  happily  the  most 
common,  put  the  powers  of  the  writer  to  the  severest  trial ;  yet  in 
the  Epitaph  on  Mrs.  Mason,  the  pangs  of  widowed  love,  and  the 
recent  disruption  of  thetenderest  of  all  ties,  have  produced  a  ^  gem 
of  purest  ray  serene,'  which  has  never  been  beheld  without  admira- 
tion, and  seldom  without  a  tear.  Yet,  in  one  of  those  lucky  mo- 
ments which  are  no  more  to  be  accounted  for  than  the  lights  and 
shades  of  human  life,  Mason  has  far  surpassed  tliat  and  himself. 
To  the  present  ooUection  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  lines,  at 
once  awful,  vigorous,  sublime,  and  pathetic. 

EPITAPH 

OK  THOMAS  FOUSTAYNE,  ESQ. 

Only  Son  of  the  Dean  of  Yorkj  in  Mdton  Church,  Vorkshire. 

O  here,  if  ever,  holy  Patience,  bend 

Thy  duteous  knee  !  the  hand  of  Heaven  revere ! 
Here  bid  the  father,  mother,  sister,  friend, 

In  mute  submission,  drop  the  Christian  tear  ! 
Nor  blame  that  iu  the  vernal  noon  of  youth 

The  buds  of  manly  worth,  whose  opening  bloom 
Had  glowed  with  honour,  fortitude,  and  truth. 

Sunk  in  th'  eternal  winter  of  the  tomb : 
That  he  whose  form  with  health,  with  beauty  charra'd. 

For  whom  fair  Fortune's  liberal  feast  was  spread, 
Whom  science  nurtured,  bright  example  warm*d, 

Was  torn  by  lingeriog  torture,  to  the  dead. 
**  Hark !"  cries  a  voice  that  awes  the  silenced  air, 

'*  The  doom  of  man  m  my  dread  bosom  lies ; 
Be  yours  awhile  to  pace  this  vale  of  care, 

Be  his  to  soar  with  serq>hs  in  the  skies!" 

From  about  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  whether  from  indolence, 
or  that  imagination  is  the  first  faculty  which  falls  a  prey  to  mental 
declension,  as  it  is  one  of  the  first  which  developes  itself,  a  mani- 
fest inferiority  begins  to  appear  in  the  productions  of  Mason's 
Muse.  Stilj  he  sang  on,  as  occasion  prompted  or  entreaty  urged, 
to  his  seventieth  year,  when  his  *  right  reverend  censor'  prescribed 
to  him  an  abstinence  from  verse,  with  the  exception  of  an  annual 
sonnet,  which  he  continued  feebly  and  coldly  to  indite  to  his  last 
birth-dny,  not  six  weeks,  as  we  have  said,  before  his  decease. 
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Workt  of  Mason. 


The  collection  of  his  works  ia  this  edition  is  copious,  and  per- 
haps, as  far  as  the  author  would  have  ackiwwiedged,  complete. 
Yet  w6  cannot  help  wishing  that  one  scarce  and  exijuisite  poem, 
written  by  him,  if  at  ail,  in  the  vig;our  of  his  powers,  and  another 
of  later  date  and  inferior  merit,  hud  been  inserted  at  least  as  apo- 
cryphal, and  on  intenial  evidence: — we  mean  Uie  Heroic  Hpislle 
lo  Sir  William  Chambers,  and  the  Archeological  Epistle  to  Dean 
Miller.  With  respect  to  the  first — when  it  is  remembered  that  no 
one  then  alive,  with  the  same  peculiar  taMe  and  the  same  poli- 
tical principles,  could  have  written  such  poetry,  we  must  eitlicr 
ascribe  the  Heroic Epi&tle  to  our  author,or  suppose,  very  needlessly 
and  improbably,  that  one  person  supplied  the  matter  and  another 
.  shaped  it  into  verse!  But  the  personal  insolence  displayed  in  this 
poem  to  his  sovereign,  which  was  probably  the  true  reason  for  con- 
cealing the  writer's  name — the  principles  of  genuine  taste  which 
abound  in  it — the  bitter  and  sarcastic  strain  of  indignation  against  a 
monstrous  mode  of  bad  taste  then  beginning  to  prevail  in  landscape 
gardening,  and,  above  all,  a  vigorous  ilow  of  spirited  and  harmonious 
verse,  all  concur  to  mark  it  as  the  work  of  our  independent  and  uu- 
courtly  bard. 

Tlie  Archeohigical  Epi>tle  was  an  hasty  but  animated  effusion, 
drawn  forth  by  the  Rowleian  Controversy,  and  dressed  in  the  garb 
of  old  English  verse,  in  order  to  obviate  the  argument  drawn  from 
the  difficulty  of  writing  in  the  language  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  task  might  indeed  have  been  performed  by  many;  but  the 
sentiments  accorded  with  the  known  declarations  of  Mason:  the 
versification  and  langu^e  were  easy  to  him,  and  an  oblique  stroke 
at  Archbishop  Markhani,  whom  he  travelled  out  of  his  way  to  iu- 
sult,  betrayed,  and  perhaps  was  meant  indirectly  to  betray,  the  real 
author. 

'  Even  glomcd  York,  of  thine  Amede  afraid, 
At  Lollard's  Tower  with  jpiring  e^exhallpeer'  _ 

The  last  words  convey  a  pergonal  reflection. 

But  to  return  to  hia  acknowledged  works, — of  which  the  most 
considerable,  after  the  first  spirited  productions  of  his  youth,  is  the 
English  Garden.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  this  work  that  it  was 
seriously  intended  to  be  didactic — to  convey  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  science  which  it  professed  to  teach.  Instruction  therefore 
was  the  first  object,  and  poetry  the  second.  In  consequence,  thft 
matter  is  coldly  scientific,  and  the  composition  stiffly  correct,  htat 
of  iuBpiration  (that  inspiration  which  Mason  once  possessed)  has 
seldom  been  thrown  into  the  verses  of  a  man  of  genius.  As  a 
vehicle  for  his  precepts  he  chose  blank  verse,  which  he  was  not 
accustomed  to,  for  his  own  accommodutiuu ;  yet  be  appears  to 
1)  u  4  have 
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Imwt  hem  bmmv  iwiii'wail  by  his  iiagMBd  imdoBi  dnni  ht  would 
bive  been  by  the  fetters  of  rhyme.  No  one  can  for  a  moment 
compare  the  versificatioo  of  the  Ei^lish  Garden  with  Maaofl*8  own 
translation  of  Da  Fresnoy,  without  beii^  compelled  to  acknow* 
ledge  that  the  clearness,  the  compression,  the  simplicity  of  couplets 
in  the  hand  of  such  a  master,  were  better  adapted  to  tlie  convey- 
niice  of  scientific  truth,  than  the  licence,  the  looseness,  the  tumour, 
and  the  concomitant  indistinctness  of  blank  verse.  In  this  work  the 
single  episode  which  he  has  introduced  is  puerile  and  somaiitic, 
though  the  addition  of  a  modem  head  to  a  truncated  ancient  statue, 
which  has  been  censured  as  a  clumsy  contrivance,  is  justified  by 
the  constant  practice  of  statuaries.  But  neither  the  precepts  of 
art,  nor  the  charms  of  poetry,  could*  wean  our  bard  from  his  invete- 
rate propensity  to  political  growling.  Health,  competence,  an  ele- 
gant retirement,  the  disposal  of  his  own  time,  well  earned  reputa* 
lion,  and,  excepting  nuptial  happiness,  almost  every  earthly  bleasingy 
seem  to  have  been  corroded  by  this  single  poison ;  and  at  the  close 
of  the  work,  he  has  no  other  consolation  than  that  the  elegant  art 
which  he  had  taught,  and  the  beautiful  scenes  which  his  precepts 
were  likely  to  produce,  would  at  least  contribute  to  sooth  the  sor- 
rows of  his  party  for  the  vices  of  their  government,  and  the  mise- 
fies  of  their  country — that  jmcA,  the  virtuous  and  heart-broken  few^ 

May  turn  that  art  we  sing  to  soothing  use 
At  this  ill-omened  hour,  when  rapine  rides 
In  titled  triumph,  when  corruption  waves 
Her  bannen  broadly  in  the  fece  of  day, 
And  shews  th'  indignant  world  the  host  of  slaves 
She  turns  from  Honour^s  standard. — 

Among  the  additions  made  to  Mason*s  Poems  iu  tlie  Edition 
of  1797,  we  were  struck  by  a  sad  instance  of  injudicious  vanity, 
from  the  danger  of  which  human  nature  is  never  exempt.  'Tliii 
is  nothing  less  than  an  Elegy  in  a  church-yard  m  North 
]M^ales,  written  in  ill- concealed  but  friendly  emulation  of  Gray*s 
incomparable  poem.  For  such  an  attempt,  of  which  he  seema'in 
part  to  have  felt  the  temerity,  nothing  can  be  more  awkward  than 
liis  excuse.  '  It  was  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  contrast  that  I 
gave  the  elegy  such  an  exordium,  as  to  make  it  appear  a  day  scene^ 
and  as  such,  to  contrast  it  with  the  twilight  scene  of  my  excellent 
friend's  elegy-'  As  his  own  suffrage,  however,  may  be  suspected, 
he  shelters  himself  from  the  imputation  of  vanity,  under  the  autho- 
rity of  a  nameless  critic ;  and  this,  says  he, '  is  to  obviate  a  prejudice 
which  some  readers  might  take  to  it,  as  supposing,  from  the  title 
and  subject,  that  I  wrote  it  to  emulate  what,  I  am  as  ready  to  own 
as  they  are,  is  inimitable.'  Whoever  the  flatterer  may  have  been, 
the  *  right  reverend  censor'  was  surely  not  at  band,  to  warn  him — 
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ToiwrS"  ayx»(  nafit,  aitt  8'  Exlopoj  io"X"  X'^P^f — ■'"' ''  '^  realU  sin- 
gular lliut  (his  emulous  and  aspiring  elegy  should,  in  fact,  be  the 
meanest  of  all  Mason's  com|iositiuns — feeble  and  prosaic  in  its 
diction,  and  tritely  moral  in  its  sentiments.  Let  us  not  be  mistaken, 
however,  a*  imputing  to  Mason  niotality  for  dulness.  He  uas 
alwajFs  moral,  he  was  never  dull.  It  is  indeed  the  glory  of  this 
pi>et,  so  various  in  his  subjects,  and  often  so  impassioued  in  his  sen- 
timents, not  only  that  he  never  trespassed  on  tlie  nicest  rules  of 
decorum,  but  that  his  writings  breath  the  purest  spirit  of  morality, 
and  the  most  exalted  strains  of  devotion.  Independently  of  all  re- 
gard to  the  decencies  of  his  character  and  function,  he  appears,  in 
his  later  years  especially,  to  have  been  habitually  nnd  deeply  pious 
—in  proof  of  which  we  subjoin  with  pleasure  hin  last  short  strain, 
the  feehle  effort,  indeed,  of  a  genius  almost  exhausted,  of  a  light 
twinkling  in  the  socket,  but  the  tribute  of  an  humble  and  holy  spirit 
prepared  to  meet  its  God. 

'  Again  the  year  nii  easy  wheels  has  roli'd 
To  bear  me  to  the  term  of  sen;nly-two. 
Yet  still  my  eyes  can  seise  the  dUlant  blue 
Of  yon  wild  penk,  nnd  still  my  footsteps  bold, 
Unpi-ojip'd  by  staff,  support  me  tn  behold 
How  Nature,  to  her  Maker's  mamlute  true, 
Calls  Spring's  impartial  heralds  to  the  view, 
The  5now*drop  pale,  the  crmcus  spik'd  with  gold  ; 
And  still,  (ihaiik  Heaven  !)  if  I  not  fiilsely  deem, 
My  lyre  yet  vocal  freely  can  affiird 

Strains  nut  discordant  to  cuch  moral  theme 
Fair  truth  inspires,  nnd  aid  me  ti>  record, 

(Best  of  poetic  palms  !)  my  faith  supreme 
In  thee,  ray  God,  my  Saviour,  and  my  Lord  !' 


Art.  V. —  1.  jIn  Essay  on  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Iiuanily, 
tvilh  Obiervaliom  on  the  liiiles/or  the  Dttcaiou  of  Pretenders 
to  Madness.     By  George  Nesse  Hill.     London,  pp.  446. 

4.  Report  together  jeilh  the  Minutes »f  Evidence,  andan  Appendix 
of  Papers,  from  ike  Conanittee  appointed  to  consider  of  Pro- 
visions beitig  made  for  the  better  Ree^ulution  of  Madliouses  in 
England.  (Ordered  h^  the  House  of  Commons  to  f/e  printed, 
Wtk  Jaiy,  1813.;  Each  Suliject  of  Evidence  arnin^ed  under 
its  distinct  Head.  By  J.  B.  Sharpe,  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons.     8vo.    pp.411.     Iijl5. 

3.  A  Letter  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of'  the  Seiect  Committet 
of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  ~ 
of  Madhvuttt.    To  which  is  subjoined,  Remaikt  on 
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CauseSf  and  Cttre  of  Mental  Derangement.  By  Thooo 
Bakeweli.     pp.  100.     1813. 

4.  Obsertatwni  on  the  Lavs  relating  to  Private  Lunatic  Ai 
lum$,  and  particularly  on  a  Bill  for  their  Alteration,  vchi 
passed  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  year  IS  14.  Loudc 
pp.  UC. 

b.  Practical  Hints  on  the  Construction  and  Kconomy  of  Pauf 
Lunatic  AsylumSj  including  Instructions  to  the  Architet 
frho  offeretl  Plans  for  li'akefield  Asylum y  and  a  Sketch  of  t 
mn^t  approved  Design.     By  Samuel  Tuke.  pp.  53.     1813. 

TT  uould  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  find  in  the  whole  range 
'^  Cowper*s  poetr>*  a  passage  of  more  exquisite  pathos  than  a  sh( 
sentence  in  one  of  his  letters.  He  is,  if  we  recollect  ri^ht,  cc 
gratulating  a  friend  upon  a  recent  recovery  from  a  fever,  and 
proceeds  somewhat  in  this  strain:  '  You  have  been  restored  frc 
bodily  pain  and  indisposition,  and  it  is  well;  I  am  thankful,  a 
you  ou^^it  to  be  thankful  for  it;  but ''  Oh!  the  fever  of  the  miud! 
Nothing,  indeed,  can  weigh  in  the  simallest  degree  again>t  men 
sickness, — a;;ainst  that  state  in  which  the  imagination  is  only  acti 
as  the  a;;ent  of  cruelty — in  whichconscience,  always  alive  to  gtii 
is  now  fiinu-iied  w  iih  the  tornientmg  implements  of  fancy  and  fe: 
— when  tluTc  are  no  distinct  impressions  upon  the  brain  but  the 
of  misery; — when  all  besides  this  is  indistinctness,  tumult,  hur 
distraction  ! 

But  madness  is  said  to  be  a '  state,  in  many  cases,  of  com  pa 
live  happiness.'  Can  that  be  called  happiness  which  seems  to  i 
prive  man  for  a  time  of  the  destiny  of  his  being,  and  link  him  w* 
perishable  matter: — which  severs  the  bond  of  social  and  domes 
afl'i-ctioii,  :nid  places  a  barrier  of  separation  l)etween  man  and  I 
f(.ir>'A  iiiun:  Surely  no  vividness  of  pleasurable  feeling,  no  exal 
tion  of  tlic  fancy,  t:\en  to  the  highest  pitch  of  giddy  deli;:ht,  no  i 
clii>iH:i,  iiowcvLT  complete,  from  tiic  actual  mi>er)' of  the  wor 
can  compensate,  in  any  measure,  fur  the  deprivation  of  coiiscia 
nt  «>-:,  or  cause  mental  alicnatian  to  be  ccniteniplated  in  any  oti 
light  than  as  a  mtist  distressing  and  heart-rending  spectacle. 

Insanity  is  at  best  a  state  of  helplessness;  and  the  subjects  o 
are,  on  this  account,  in  a  peculiar  maimer,  the  objects  of  leg^ 
live  guiirdiaiisliip.  The  relative  situation  of  a  madman  to 
government  under  which  he  lives,  bears  no  inconsiderable  rest 
blance  to  that  of  a  child  to  his  parents;  and  the  wisdom,  botl 
the  parent  and  lawgiver,  will  be  best  evinced  by  the  systematic  c 
exercised  in  either  instance  to  secure  the  well-being  of  the  chai 
In  this  point  of  view,  incentives  to  misconduct,  on  the  pari 
intiiuate  couuectioDS;  towards  the  iusane,  may  be  conparad  « 
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the  beseliing  evils  of  unconscious  childhood,  from  which  it  is  the 
argent  duty  of  an  affectionate  father  |o  protect  liis  ofr§pnng.  That 
such  misconduct  often  displays  itself  to  a  dreadful  extent,  we  have 
the  authority  of  one  of  the  pamphlets  now  before  us. 

'  I  lately  saw  a  parent,*  says  Mr.  Bake"ell, '  who  insisted  upon  il, 
that  no  means  of  recovery  should  be  used  for  her  son,  who  was  in  a 
slide  of  pbrenitic  msanity  ;  for  that  it  Wiis  an  evil  spiril,  she  saiil,  that 
he  waa  troubled  with,  and  till  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  take  it  off,  she 
wasquiiesure  that  nothing  that  either  1  or  iiny  one  else  could  do,  would 
be  of  any  use;  the  young  man  was  very  likely  for  recovery,  but  I  dare 
say  that  he  now  remains  in  the  same  state ;  and  this  upimon  liiat  luna- 
tics are  demoniacs  prevails  very  much,' 

But  we  lind  that  it  is  not  merely  from  misconception  and  igno- 
rance, on  the  part  of  relatives,  that  the  disordered  in  mind  fre- 
quently sufler.  Worse  motives  are  seen  sometimes  in  ejercbe, 
and  that  to  a  degree  which  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  sup- 
pose, 

'  I  have  known  n  >ou,"  says  the  writer  just  quoted,  '  take  measures 
evidcniiy  fur  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  recovery  of  hiii  father  from 
insanity.  I  have  known  s  targe  opulent  family  combine  together  in  the 
use  of  meiins,  which  they  thought  the  most  likely  to  prevent  the  reco- 
very of  a  bniiher,  who  had  acquired  ai  large  property  by  his  own  exer- 
tions: iliey  living  at  this  moment  in  possession  of  his  property,  and  he 
taken  care  of  at  a  trifling  expense.  I  knuw  a  female  of  fashion  and 
fortune,  who  has  pertinaciously  withheld  the  means  of  recovery  from 
an  elder  sister,  on  account  of  the  expense,  though  the  sufferer's  own  in- 
come is  mure  than  sufficient  to  procure  the  best  means  the  country 
affords ;  but  she  finds  it  necessary  to  make  use  of  part  of  her  unfurtu- 
nale  sister's  income  to  support  her  own  fashionable  style  of  living.  I 
knuw  nnoiher  opulent  family  who  have  kept  a  brother  in  cnnflneinent 
for  upwards  of  seven  yean,  without  any  means  of  recovery,  though  they 
themselves  believe  he  would  have  recovered  had  proper  means  been 
timely  resorted  to;  but  the  undisturbed  possession  <>(  his  property  is, 
evidently  enough,  their  only  object.  There  is  now  livingat  ashort  d(!>- 
tancc  from  this  place,  a  pour  object  of  a  female,  who,  fur  bed  and  ac- 
commodations, is  often  in  n  woise  state  than  the  swine  are  sutTered  to 
remain  in  at  the  same  place;  she  has  been  in  ihii situation  luclvc 
yenrs.'— pp.  12—13. 

To  alleviate,  then,  as  much  as  may  be,  the  misery  of  those  ^ho 
are  placed,  by  their  cruel  maladies,  or  more  cruel  relatives,  iu  f-nrh 
situation.s,  is  an  underlak'mg  highly  worthy  the  exercise  of  legisla- 
tive wisdom  :  accordiugty  we  find  that  the  subject  of  lunacy  has 
recently  been  agitated  in  lite  House  of  Commons,  and  so  much  of 
public  interest  has  been  exctlcd  by  the  investigation,  that  it  becomes, 
in  some  measure,  our  duly  to  take  somewhat  of  a  coinpreheiisive 
suiTcy  of  insanity  and  insane  institutions.    Of  msanity,  we  say ;  for 
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Uif  Ccmiitiittee  of  the  liouie  of  G>miiK>ii8y  recently  tppoiiited  to  iih 
vmtigiiti!  the  ttstc  of  madhouaesy  very  naturally  and  properly  entered 
into  a  further  iiB(|ui»ition  respecting  the  power  that  medicine^  or, 
morr  sutrictly,  medicinal  treatment,  might  possess  as  counteractive 
of  nimtiil  aff(H:tions;  and  the  question  at  issue  came  thus  to  be 
f  Ktciidcd  from  a  mere  inquiry  hito  the  economy  of  madhouses,  to 
'tho  naturci  causos,  essence,  and  management  of  madness  itself.  In 
conformity  with  this  extension,  we  shul  advert,  in  the  first  place,  to 
iho  giMioral  nature  of  mental  hallucination — and  inquiie  whether  in- 
•anit\.  as  a  disease,  admits  of  a  distinct  character,  and  in  what  its 
tn^entials  consist.  We  shall  then  touch  slightly  upon  the  pre- 
vuit'iHT  of  nervous  ailmeut^t,  inquire  how  far  medical  men  are  coni- 
|ietent  to  tlie  treatnwnt  of  lunacy;  and  finally,  enter  soniewhat  more 
at  lar);[t'  u|hh)  the  Cimyideration  of  such  enactments  as  have  lately 
been  pro^H^M^i  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  the  greatest  poasible 
gtHHl  to  ilie  most  aftiicted  portion  of  our  species.  By  taluiig  this 
e\toiHi«xl  view  of  the  subject  it  will  be  in  our  power,  we  conceive, 
li>  imimrt  somewhat  more  of  intcrrst  to  the  discussion  than  could 
be  iutuard  into  a  mere  detail  of  madhouse  reguUtioos. 

In  wKal  di^rs  insanity  con$i>t:  Whae\t*r  has  opened  the  various 

Eblicati\^^  \m  the  ^ubiect  i^  mental  disorder  must  hsTe  been 
Qjtus^lrd  v\ith  the  nu$»  of  inapplicable  speralatioiis  on  tke  Batuie 
<4'  the  rrJi^^tM^inqir  p^>>>xer«  which  is  aloMffl  invariably  to  be  net  with 
in  ibeiii*  Into  the  e\ami«ati<Hi  ot*  tbese«  however*  we  shall  not  enter, 
^nr  onl\  aim«  at  (wesrat«  being  to  distOTer  wbedier  there  be  such 
a  th:i^  a$  an  r>9<n:ial  dt^tinclioo,  an  absohite  difference,  be> 
Iwvew  the  Mue  and  in>ane  sta:e  of  tbe  nwfcitfiiMBi%- — ^Vby  has 
tW  exile  «:4*  St.  Ilckiui  always  been  phcedL  by  tbe  w^IIjudgiog 
|VMt  cl  ttuolikkU  U|XM)  the  list  v>l  cniii1t>  ralber  tbv  re^ankd  as 
a  luiutA'  -lV:vaw$^''  weiibcr  die  cmti^  o<  b»  fotitk>cs«  dot  tbe 
Slrmi^tb  ot*  bK^  ts!ic>«  w«i  e^er  <\alM  to  i>«cb  a  piicb  of  iBtcasity 
•s  tx^  MMlevivfv  widb  bb  yKfl\>rplkwac  la  die  asoiiX  siddk  ■uifnli 
tMf  b»  awibilK^^is  career^  br  Ad  nnx  onaccne  biHHint  poameed  of 
HKNie  t«i^aia  WE:<wtai  iKievx  ^  weMbce  ckv^  be*  m  bos  rve^ewa  basaw* 
natwt*  V<M^^«  firtbdifa,^  wi  b»  4K«aM(^  «aii  9  cbne  we  ace  aH  maA,) 
imNii-Jnt  ibi<  ^e  » istsH  wxAAiip  ^  ^-xfcre  c/  Frsop.  or  coaa- 
w^awKVyi^  tW  ir>t«Kk>  04  Faivf^f .  Tx^  o.*<:sttaoe  1^  «taae  c/  leai 
SMiilMiifL!^  H  >  «<ve$siri  :bK  sbr  Tmyrnf  adeas  Wecoe  <o  THid 
%»  ^^  Kr  «\s^K>x  ^C"  ^  <^e«ic^  ot  ac^wii  WiWtl     *  M jAv^is**  s 

\ilb>jwigb.  Vo«v^e<^*  ;^  sctnL  csoiinnce  «V  wi^Mfn>  »  air«^ 
M  A'%NCX'«k  tlHuv  »  n^  '-voMBbti^  a  <tttf»>e«Ke   n  iSf    jri  ee  at 
%^^  yetvxyCM^i  Ww«mt»  »vw4inw^  Wi  :ftr  sotw   .-r 
ae^  V  t^mbr  «  a  imi^  Mb.A  l«nHai  a»  AtaccBunr 
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session  or  loss  of  sanity  ihan  at  first  miglit  be  conceived.  At  one 
lime  the  perceptive  faculty  is  ^veakened  almost  to  anDihilatioa, 
while  at  others  it  retaiiis  so  much  of  ita  natural  energy,  that  the 
individual  judges  of  objects  rather  in  the  way  of  misapprehension 
than  total  and  absolute  falsity.  Perception  will  be  correct,  nay, 
more  tlian  commonly  acute,  in  respect  of  some  objects,  nhile  in  re- 
ference to  others.  It  seems  to  be  cntiiely  obliterated.  Thus,  when 
the  lunatic  in  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary  conceived,  while  he  was  par- 
taking of  his  oatmeal  provisions  with  his  fellow-inmates,  thut  he 
was  fcatthig  upon  savoury  viands,  it  was  sufliciently  evident  that 
one  order  of  perceptions  was  deranged  by  the  vividness  of  his  ima- 
ginative ideas ;  but,  w  hen  he  u  as  fnund  to  complain  of  bis  cook  foi 
contriving  to  give  an  oateir  smell  to  his  several  dishes,  it  was 
equally  obvious  that  the  imagination  had  not  obtained  an  entire 
mastery  over  all  the  perceptive  powers.  This  context  between  the 
perceptions  and  the  fancy  is  well  illustmled  by  the  following  nar- 
ration. The  case  is  exceedingly  interesting;  elsewhere  we  shall 
have  to  advert  to  it  in  a  manner  less  pleasing  to  our  feelings,  and 
less  creditable  to  the  reporter.  To  a  request  from  the  Comiuittue 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  state  what  were  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances attending  Norris,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  confine 
him?  Mr.  Haslam  thus  replies: 

'  Wljen  6nt  ailmitied  into  tlie  Hospital  he  appeared  perfectly  tran- 
quil, and  il  was  intended  shortly  w  discbarge  him  as  cureil.  When  he 
had  been  there,  perhaps  a  few  months,  1  cnnnoi  tell  huw  long.  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  wrote  me  a  note,  requesting  I  would  walk  round  the  Hos- 
piinl  wilh  some  friends  of  his,  a  foreigner  of  dislinciion  and  oihers;  I 
tonk  ihem,  after  seeing  the  Hospital, into  the  airing  ground,  and  as  they 
■poke  no  English,  I  was  obliged,  either  in  French  or  German,  to  speak  to 
tbeni.  I  said,  Here  is  a  man  who  will  shortly  be  discharged,  and  |ioiD ted 
to  him;  at  that  very  moment  he  gave  me  a  most  malignant  look,  and 
turned  off  very  sulky.  I  saw  him  wailing  for  me  at  the  gate,  for  at  that 
time  1  resided  in  the  Hospital ;  he  Mas  waichiJig,  and  be  had  wmeihing 
in  his  breeches  pocket,  and  the  mabgnily  of  his  look  prevented  my 
going  through  the  centre  of  the  Hospital,  and  I  went  round  by  the 
street.  I  mentioned  it  to  the  keeper ;  he  said  he  appeared  very  quiet, 
buiwtinld  I  like  him  confined  ?  I  said,  No,  God  forbid,  on  roy  account. 
On  the  following  day  he  attacked  the  keeper;  be  drew  a  knife  upon 
him,  and  he  wounded  the  keeper  in  iwo  or  three  places  m  the  belly. 
Another  patient,  of  the  name  of  Bacon,  assisted  the  keeper,  and  he  re- 
ceived a  stab  1  and  I  think  nnoiher  patient,  but  of  that  1  will  not  be 
cciiuin.  He  was  then  confined,  but  he  contrived  to  get  hjs  baii<iculf>i 
off;  and.  for  h  vety  considerable  time,  every  day  produced  some  sort 
of  explosion  and  violence.  The  keepers  were  tired  out  with  him.  When 
I  came  lo  him,  to  assure  him  be  should  be  put  at  liberty  if  he  con- 
iucleJ  himself  pn>]»crly,  he  said  "  It  was  intended  lor  you;  for,  by  G — , 
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yam  wanted  to  kU  me  to  tkose  mfemal  brutes  you  had  by  you  the  other  day  ; 
jfou  uere  making  a  bargain  to  sell  me.'* ' 

This  case  affords  an  example  of  a  highly  excitable  imaginatioD. 
Under  different  circumstances  of  the  mind,  perhaps  at  a  few  mo- 
ments sooner  or  later,  the  appearance  and  language  of  the  strangers 
would  have  been  perceived,  that  is,  believed  or  judged  of,  nearer 
the  truth,  and  nothing  of  this  outrageous  conduct  would  have  been 
the  consequence.  Precisely  upon  the  same  principle  that  Norris 
formed  an  erroneous  estimate  of  the  foreigners*  intention  and  ap- 
pearance,  does  the  mad  lover  '  see  Helenas  beauty  in  a  brow  of 
Egypt.'  In  each  case  there  is  a  mixture  of  perception  with  ima- 
gination, and  in  each  case  the  conception  mounts  to  the  he^ht  of 
actual  belief',* 

Our  reasons  for  moulding  the  essentials  of  insanity  into  this  con- 
centrated shape  will  be  immediately  seen:  but  before  we  quit  the 
subject  of  the  precise  nature  of  mental  hallucination,  we  must  obviate 
an  objection  founded  on  the  fact  of  what  may  be  termed  an  in- 
sanity of  impetuosity,  while  consciousness  remains  whole  and  entire. 
Thus  it  is  not  unusual  to  meet  with  cases  in  which  the  individual, 
who  is  the  subject  of  the  affection,  confesses  an  impulse  to  the 
perpetration  of  deeds,  of  which  his  conscience  and  better  feelings 
declare  the  atrocity.  '  I  felt  an  almost  irresistible  inclination,' 
patients  of  this  class  will  say,  *  to  murder  my  wife,  children/  &c. 
and  in  some  instances  these  deeds  have  been  actually  committed. 
Hiis  exception,  however,  forms,  we  conceive,  but  a  slight  objection 
to  the  notion  we  have  aimed  to  convey  respecting  the  nature  of 
insanity;  and  even  this  requires,  perhaps,  but  a  more  minute  in- 
vestigation to  make  it  conform  with  the  rule  just  laid  down.  It  is 
more  or  less,  it  will  be  observed,  in  their  lucid  intervals,  that  in- 
dividuals, under  the  circumstances  we  are  now  considering,  talk 
and  judge  of  the  criminality  of  their  purposes ;  while  the  halluci- 
nation is. actually  upon  them,  their  minds  are  so  absorbed  in  the 
supposed  necessity  of  the  act,  as  to  do  away  the  proper  conception 
of  its  dreadful  nature. 

But  let  it  even  be  granted  that  there  is  sometimes  a  war  between 
impulse  and  conscience,  hi  which  the  former  gains  the  ascendency, 
yet  w  ill  our  principle  generally  hold,  that  where  insanity  is  present. 


*  It  will  be  understood  that  we  do  not  mean  to  advocate  the  principle,  that  £dae  per- 
ception always  suppoics  an  absolute  difierence  in  the  object  perceived  at  mn  pbjtet  tf 
tifiK.  It  is  on  the  poiut,  wliether  an  individual  actually  believer  or  not  in  the  crea- 
tions of  his  fancY.  that  the  whole  busine:>s  t it' distinction  turns;  so  that  whether  we  adinit 
or  reject  the  division  of  Dr.  Arnold  into  '  ideal'  and  '  notional*  insanity,  our  condasioM 
respecting  the  essence  of  madness  are  the  same.  What  is  false  *  notion'  Imt  false 
belief?  and  what  was  Norris's  notion  of  the  l>cthlcm  visitors,  but '  an  erroaeous  oo»* 
ccption  of  their  design,  destination,  luanticr  of  existence  r'  &C. 

consciousness 
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consciousness  must  be  abseot:  we  shall  now  venture  upon  a  re- 
mark or  too  ill  reference  to  its  practical  bearings. 

In  the  Zoonomia  of  Dr.  Darwin  we  find,  umong  other  inleresU 
iiig  cases  of  the  same  nature,  Uie  folloMing — 

'  Mr, ,  a  gentleman  of  polished  manners,  who  in  a  few  months 

sRerwards  destroyed  himself,  snid  to  ine  one  day,  "  A  ride  out  in  the 
morning,  and  a  wHrm  pnrlour  and  a  pack  of  cards  in  the  afternoon,  aro 
all  that  life  affords."  He  was  persuader!  to  have  an  l^taue  nu  the  top  of 
his  heail,  as  he  cojiiplained  of  a  dull  bead-ach,  which  being  unskilfullj' 
managed,  deiilroyed  the  pericranium  to  the  sieeof  anincb  in  diameteri 
during  ihe  time  ibis  look  in  healing,  he  was  indignant  about  it,  and  en- 
dured life,  bulsoou  afterwards  shot  hicnself.* 

Now  we  hesitate  not  to  aflirni,  that,  however  much  of  wrung- 
headediiess  there  might  be  in  the  acl  recorded,  there  «as  no  such' 
thing  as  insanity,  inasmuch  as  there  was  an  actual,  and  therefore  a 
criminal  consciousness  in  reference  to  the  atrocious  deed.  There 
certainly,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  could  have'  been  no  objection  to 
placing  an  issue  on  the  head,  or  on  any  oilier  part  that  might  have 
pleased  the  ftincy  of  the  prescriber ;  yet  we  verily  believe,  that,  even 
as  a  preventive  measure,  much  more  might  have  been  ejected  by 
filling  the  mind  with  forcible  images  of  posthumous  infamy.  A 
more  recent  case  was  lately  told  uft  of  an  individual  deliberatel^r 
effecting  self-destruction  to  escape  the  tortures  of  a  menaced  pa- 
roxysm of  gout:  and  such  histances  its  these,  in  criminal  compli- 
ance with  the  immoral  laxity  of  fashion,  nre  set  dowli  as  insanity ! 
We  are  not  at  present  prepared  to  say  whether  tlie  laws  enacted 
for  the  prevention  and  pmiishnieut  of  suicide  are  the  best  that 
might  have  been  framed;  biil,in  tlie  name  of  common-sense,  let 
us  leave  off  the  semblance  of  acting  in  conformity  to  them,  since 
the  substance  is  become  a  dead  letter. 

The  examples  just  cited  were  cases  in  which  the  act  in  ijues- 
tion  was  perpetrated  with  a  calculating  deliberateness ;  and  in 
which,  of  course,  no  allegation  could  be  made  in  its  bi^ialf  on  the 
ground  of  irresistible  impuUt — nii  escuse  which  Iius,  we  conceive, 
been  unjusily  proposed  in  some  uiher  less  palpable  instances,  butii 
of  murder  and  self-destruct iou.  '  liellinghain,'  snys  Mr.  Hill  in 
oue  of  the  works  before  us,  '  declared  it  was  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference to  him  which  of  the  ministers  he  destroyed;  he  was  »orry 
it  liappened  to  be  Air.  Percival  on  account  of  his  family.*  We  do 
not  know  whether  our  readers  will  agree  with  us,  that  this  goes 
the  length  of  justifying  the  act  of  Bellingham  on  the  score  of  insa- 
nity; hut  ill  connection  with  what  Mr.  Hill  had  Just  before  advanced 
it  savours  strongly  of  such  a 'design— a  design  erroneous  in  il-' 
principle,  and  mischievous  in  its  consequeuccs.    To  the  plea  of 
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physical  ncceshj,  and  impulse  oat  of  die  rtmh  of  controol,  there 
IS  already  too  much  tendeiKy  in  ibe  human  mind  to  have  recourse; 
and  were  the  principles  of  the  author  just  mentioned,  received, 
every  act  of  oppression,  every  sally  of  passion,  would  be  set  down 
to  tius  score.  On  the  other  hand,  let  the  line  of  demarcation  which 
we  have  pointed  out  be  kept  in  view,  aiid  consistency  and  rectitude^ 
in  our  judgment,  will  follow. 

Intimately  allied  with  the  inqiury  respectii^  the  precise  circum- 
stances and  actual  constitution  of  insanity,  is  a  question  which  has 
likewise  been  agitated  with  a  great  deal  of  part}*  spirit,  and  a  profusion 
of  words.  In  the  publication  to  which  we  last  alluded,  the  author 
aims  to  establish  the  dogma,  that  mental  hallucination  is  always, 
and  of  necessity,  a  bodily  disorder;  and  to  substantiate  this  position, 
he  fills  nearly  half  his  (Miges  with  invectives  a^nst  what  he  chooses 
to  term  the  Scotch  philosophy.  Now,  this  is  so  exceedingly  from 
the  purpose,  that  the  doctrines  defended  by  Mr.  Hill  may  be  either 
true  or  false,  without  in  the  smallest  measure  involving  that  philoso* 
phy  which  it  is  his  aim  to  impugn,  and  of  the  nature  of  which,  by 
the  way,  be  has  formed  a  very  inaccurate  estimate.  It  is  worse  than 
a  waste  of  words  for  writers  on  insanity  to  follow  one  another  in  the 
round  of  these  metaphysical  cycles,  and  exhaust  their  own  powers 
and  their  readers'  patience,  with  setting  out  from,  and  returning  to, 
exactly  the  same  |K>int  with  all  their  predecessors.  It  is  sufficiently 
obvious,  that  there  is  something  in  thought  and  sensation  that  bears 
not  the  slightest  analogy  to  any  other  quality  or  mode  of  existence, 
about  which  we  are  either  conversant  or  capable  of  forming  any 
conception ;  and  it  is  equally  so,  that  all  the  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  materialize  mind,  frOm  the  earliest  times  down  to 
those  of  Hartley  and  Dannin,  are  utterly  and  equally  futile.*  But 
becau^ie  this  is  our  conviction,  we  do  not,  therefore,  quarrel  with 
tliat  position  which  assumes  an  actual  difference  of  organization 
in  every  case  of  madness  from  that  of  mental  sanity — a  position,  in* 
deed,  m  hich  we  think  it  would  not  be  very  easy  to  disprove.  This, 
however,  must  not  lead  us  to  acquiesce  in  that  persuasion  which 
resolves  every  thing  into  matter  and  consequent  necessity;  which 
tends  to  the  destruction  altogether  of  moral  responsibility ;  which 
makes  virtue  to  be  constituted  of  an  harmonious  correspondence 
between  nerve  and  blood  vessel,  and  crime  to  consist  of  a  hurried 
circulation.  In  what  precise  manner  motive  acts  upon  organiza- 
tion, we  can  never  know ;  but  of  this  every  man  is  convinced,  that 

*  By  the  eiprcsMou '  materialize  mind/  wc  mean  to  designate  all  tho»e  attenpCt  to 
developc  the  actual  uaiure  and  precise  mode  ot  intellectual  being  which  go  upon  Uie^ 
ground  of  analogical  illustmiion.     Loose  analogies  coustUute  perhaps  the  moat  forott- 
daiAc  iupedinienii  to  coadusive  reasonings 

whtltt 
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wlii)e  consciousness  is  continued,  tlie  poner  also  is  continued  of 
sdectiiui  aud  clioiee,  Thus,  in  the  cases  above,  the  individuals 
concerned  did  not  actfi'nni  necessity  but  from  will:  However  dif- 
ferently iiT<rani/ed  from  otliers  «bo  nii^ln  have  no  disposition  to 
fly  to  unknown  eviN,  from  present  pum,  sucli  orgaiiizntiuu  did  not 
urge  llu'iii  with  tlie  force  of  pli^sieal  impulse  to  tile  commission  of 
suicide. 

Tliere  ia  one  circunistaiice  nccompanytng  the  history  of  insane 
sffeetions,  which  would  seem  in  assist  at  least  ttic  (>resunipliv« 
evidt^nce  that  a  atute  of  hidlucinatioti  of  mind  is  a  state,  more  or 
less,  in  nil  cases,  of  corporeal  disorder ;  we  mean  that  alternation  of 
common  and  allowedly  bodiK  diseases  willi  diseases  of  the  under- 
standing, which  is  not  seldom  met  with,  and  which  is  a  very  curious 
fact  in  pathology.  Two  remarkable  inatances  of  this  are  to  be 
found  in  the  MonUn  el  P/«cw)/h  of  Dr.  Mead;  others  of  a 
similar  kind,  more  or  le'S  notable  in  point  of  degree,  no  medical 
practitioner  can  ever  be  long  without  witnessing.  Agem :  that  (he 
bodily  functions  lire  often  brought  into  a  condition  of  actual  and 
positive  ailment  by  mere  adments  of  the  imagination,  is  too  evi- 
dent to  require  any  esaniplcs  in  the  way  ot  confirmation. — As 
we  Hre  upon  this  topic,  we  feel  tesnpted  to  say  a  few  words  on 
that  coincidence  of  events  »iili  predictions  upon  which  so  much 
Stress  has  been  laid  in  favour  of  tlie  supposed  spiritual  origin  of 
visionary  and  imaginary  conceptions.  We  do  not,  wit!i  Dr.  Ferrier, 
go  the  length  of  supposing  that  apparitions  aie  always  to  be  traced 
to  physical  causes,  but  we  do  think,  the  geiteral  principle  of  vision- 
ary conceits  is  sniicepttble  of  explication,  merely  upon  the  ground 
of  that  astouialiing  influence  which  the  fancy  is  found  to  possess 
over  ihe  feelings  and  functions  of  the  physical  fmuie.  Iii  (he  Zo- 
onomia  we  meet  with  ibe  followitig  well  qulhcnticated  tale,  which 
has  been  versified  hy  Mr.  WordsMorth. 

'  A  young  farmer  niWsrivicksbire,  finding  his  hedges  broken,  and  the 
Btichs  carrieil  sway  during  a  (nciy  seaM>n,  lielcrmicied  lu  tvalch  for  the 
thief.  He  lay  muny  cold  hiiurs  under  a  haystack,  and  at  length  an  oU 
wfimun,  like  a  witch  in  a  phiy*  npprouched  himI  be±:an  to  pull  up  the 
hedge;  he  waited  nil  ^he  hud  tte<l  her  bottle  of  aiickt,  and  was  carrying 
them  off,  that  he  might  cnnvici  her  uf  ihv  ihefl,  and  then  ipringing  from 
his  runccaliuent,  he  tnted  hit.  prey  oilh  vinU-nt  ihreatk.  After  some 
ftltcrcation,  in  which  her  load  was  left  upon  the  zrouiid,  ^hc  knot'lcd 
upun  the  biillle  of  siicka.  and  laiutig  her  arms  to  fleaven,  beneath  the 
bnshimuiiii  theiist  the  lull,  spuhc  tolbe  fanner  already  shiveniig  wiih 
culd,  "  Heaven  grant  ibiii  thuii  initycki  oever  know  ai^iiin  ihc  hicwiug 
to  bf  warm  !"  He  complained  nl  cold  all  (lie  next  day,  mid  wore  ta 
upper  cual.  iuid  in  a  lew  days  unother,  and  in  t  futtuight  look  tu  hit 
bed,  always  saying  nothing  made  hint  warm  ;  he  covcreil  hiutMlf  with 
Vtny  many  blankets,  and  tiaJ  ■  aicvv  wer  his  Imcc  tu  he  lay ;  aa^  from 
•     VOL.  XV.  NO.  XXX.  B  s  ihi* 
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this  one  insane  idea  he  kept  his  bed  above  twenty  years,  for  fear  of  tU« 
cold  air,  till  at  length  he  died.' 

Sauvages  relates  a  similar  incident,  upon  the  autliority  of  Zacutus 
LfUsitaous,  of  a  melancholic  who  was  always  complaining  of  invin- 
cible cold,  till  he  was  subjected  by  artifice  to  a  large  quantity  of 
spirits  of  wine  in  a  state  of  combustion ;  he  was  convinced,  from 
bis  sensations  during  tliis  experiment,  that  he  was  capable  of  feeling 
liett,  and  thenceforth  his  cold  left  him.  Dr.  Uaygarth,  it  will  be 
10  the  recollection  of  many  of  our  readers,  operated  very  important 
changes  in  the  bodily  functions  of  several  individuals  who  were,  as 
^y  supposed,  brought  tmder  the  agency  of  Perkin's  tractors,  in 
reality  merely  acted  upon  by  pieces  of  rotten  wood  or  rusty  iron  ; 
under  this  supposition,  however,  several  chronic  maladies,  which 
had  refused  to  yield  to  medicine,  were  materially  mitigated,  and  at 
least  temporarily  cured. 

But  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  amazing  influence 
which  the  imagination  possesses,  not  over  the  feelings  merely,  but 
upon  the  actual  state  and  functions  of  the  bodily  organization,  is 
related  by  Professor  Ilufeland ;  this  case  is  so  interesting,  and,  we 
may  add,  so  instructive,  that  we  are  tempted,  notwithstanding  its 
length,  to  lay  it  before  our  readers. 

*  A  student  at  Jena,  about  l6  years  of  age,  having  a  weak  and  irrita> 
ble  nervous  frame,  but  in  other  respects  healthy,  left  his  apartments 
daring  twilight,  and  suddenly  returned  with  a  pale,  dismul  countenunce, 
assuring  his  companion  that  he  was  doomed  to  die  in  thirty-six  hours, 
or  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  second  day.  This  sudden 
change  of  a  cheerful  young  mind,  naturally  alarmed  his  friend ;  but  no 
explanation  was  given  of  its  cause.  Every  attempt  at  ridiculing  this 
whimsical  notion  was  fruitless ;  and  he  persisted  in  affirming  that  his 
death  was  certain  and  inevitable.  A  numerous  circle  of  his  fellow-stu- 
dents soon  assembled,  with  a  view  to  dispel  those  gloomy  ideas,  and  to 
convince  him  of  his  folly,  by  arguments,  satire,  and  mirth.  He  remained, 
however,  unshaken  in  nis  strange  conviction ;  being  apparently  inani- 
mate in  their  company,  and  expressing  his  indignation  at  the  frolics  and 
witticisms  applied  to  his  peculiar  situation.  Nevertheless,  it  was  con- 
jectured that  a  calm  repose  during  the  night  would  produce  a  more 
favourable  change  in  his  fancy :  but  bleep  was  banished,  and  the  ap- 
proaching dissolution  engrossed  his  attention  during  the  nocturnal  hours. 
Early  next  morning,  he  sent  for  Professor  Htifeland,  who  found  him 
employed  in  making  arrangements  for  his  burial;  taking  an  affectionate 
•  Icftve  of  bis  friends;  and  on  the  point  of  concluding  a  letter  to  his  father; 
in  which  he  announced  the  fatal  catastrophe  that  was  speedily  to  happen. 
A^ter  examining  his  condition  of  mind  and  body,  the  Professor  could 
discover  no  remarkable  deviation  from  his  usual  state  of  health,  except- 
ing a  small  contracted  pulse,  a  pale  countenance,  dull  or  drowsy  eyes, 
and  cold  extremities :  these  symptoms,  however,  sufficiently  indicated 
a  general  spasmodic  action  of  thtt  nervous  system,  which  also  exerted 
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its  [nSueoce  over  the  mental  faculties.  The  most  serious  reasoning  on 
the  subject,  ajid  all  the  pbtlosopbicat  and  medical  eloquence  of  Dr. 
Hufeland,  had  not  the  desired  eft'ect;  and,  though  ibe  student  admitted 
that  there  might  be  no  osleusible  cause  of  death  discoverable,  yet  this 
very  circumstance  was  peculiar  to  bis  case;  and  such  wan  hit  inexorabls 
destiny,  thut  he  must  die  next  morning,  without  any  visible  morbid 
symptoms.  Inihisdilemma,  Dr.  Hufeland  proposed  to  treat  him  as  a  pa- 
tient. Politeness  induced  the  latlerto  iiccept  otsuch  olTer,  but  he  assured 
the  physician,  that  medicinen  would  not  operate.  As  no  time  was  to  ba 
lost,  there  being  only  34  hours  left  /or  his  life,  Dr.  Hufeland  deemed 
proper  to  direct  such  remedies  as  prove  powerful  excitants,  in  order  to 
rouse  the  vital  energy  of  his  pupil,  and  to  relieve  him  from  his  capti- 
vated fancy.  Hence  be  prescribed  a  strong  emetic  and  purgative; 
ordered  blisters  to  be  applied  lo  both  calves  of  the  legs,  and  at  ihti 
same  time  stimulating  clysters  to  be  administered.  Quietly  submitting 
to  the  Doctor's  treatment,  he  observed,  that  bis  body  being  already  half 
acorpse,allmeansofrecoveringii  would  be  in  vain.  Indeed,  Dr.  Hufeland 
was  not  a  little  surprised,  on  his  repeating  his  visit  in  the  evening,  to 
learn  that  the  emetic  had  but  very  li  ttle  operated,  and  that  the  blisters 
had  not  even  reddened  the  skin.  The  case  became  more  serious;  and 
the  supposed  victim  ofdeath  began  to  Iriumph  over  the  incredulity  ot  the 
Professor  and  his  friends.  Thus  circumstanced.  Dr.  Hufeland  perceived, 
how  deeply  and  destructively  that  mental  spasm  must  have  acted  on  tha 
body,  to  produce  a  degree  of  insensibility  from  which  the  worst  conse* 
quences  mi)(hi  be  apprehended.  All  the  inquiries  into  the  origin  of  this 
singular  belief  bad  hitherto  been  unsuccessful.  Now  only,  he  disclosed 
the  secret  to  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  namely,  that  on  the  preceding 
evening  he  had  met  with  it  while  ligute  in  the  passage,  which  nodded  to 
him,  and,  in  the  same  moment.he  beard  a  voice  exclaiming — "  The  day 
after  to-morrow,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  thou  shalt  die!" — He 
continued  to  settle  his  domestic  af&irs;  made  his  will;  minutely  ap- 
pointed bis  funeral ;  and  even  desired  his  friends  to  send  for  a  clergy- 
man ;  which  request,  however,  was  counteracted.  Night  appeared — 
and  he  Ijegan  to  compute  the  liours  he  had  to  live,  till  the  ominous 
next  morning.  His  anuety  evidently  increased  with  the  striking  of 
every  clock  wiihin  bearing.  Dr.  Hufeland  was  not  without  apprehension, 
when  be  recollected  instances  in  which  mere  imagination  had  produced 
melancholy  effects — but,  as  every  thing  depended  on  procrastinating,  or 
retarding  that  hour  in  which  the  event  was  predicted  ;  and  on  appealing 
the  tempest  of  a  perturbed  imaginatioa,  till  ri'oson  had  again  obtained 
the  ascendancy,  he  resolved  upon  tlie  followinj;  expedient :  Ha>in«ii 
complaisant  patient,  who  refused  not  to  take  the  remedies  prescribed 
for  him,  (because  be  seemed  cumcioiis  of  the  superior  agency  of  his  mind 
over  that  of  the  body,)  Dr.  Hufeland  had  recnuise  to  laudanum,  com- 
bined with  the  extract  of  hen-banc :  t\it:niy  drops  of  the  former  and 
two  grains  of  the  latter  were  given  to  the  youth,  with  such  elTeci,  that 
he  fell  into  a  profound  sleep,  from  which  he  did  not  n»ake  till  t-lcvea 
o'clock  on  the  next  morning.  Thus,  the  prognosticuted  fatui  hour 
f  lapsed  i  sod  ^is  frieDd*  wailiog  |o  welcome  the  bashful  patient,  who 
f.%2  had 
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had  agreeably  disappointed  them,  turned  the  whole  affair  into  ridicule. 
The  first  question,  however,  after  recovering  from  this  artificial  sleep, 
was — '*  What  is  the  hour  of  the  morning?" — On  being  informed  that 
his  presages  had  not  been  verified  by  experience,  he  assured  the  com- 
ptmy  that  all  these  transactions  appeared  but  as  a  dream.  After  that 
time  he  long  enjoyed  a  good  state  of  health,  and  was  completely  cured 
of  a  morbid  imagination/ 

Had  ibis  youth  fallen  into  less  sagacious  hands,  the  event  would, 
it  is  more  than  probable,  have  answered  to  the  prediction ;  and  the 
occurrence  wouU  have  stood  as  irrefragable  evideuce  of  that  creed 
which  imagines  that  the  times  have  not  long  since  passed  of  indivi- 
dual and  immediate  communication  between  the  world  of  sense  and 
the  world  of  spirit.  How  the  fancy  originated  it  is  difficult  to  say; 
bat  it  b  not  less  difficult  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  dreams. 

Nervous  and  mental  affections  of  every  kind  are,  in  the  present 
day»  proverbially  prevalent :  were  we  called  upon  to  give  an  expla- 
nation of  this  fiact,  we  should  say  that  the  cause  is  to  be  sought  for 
in  that  artificial  state  of  society  which  grows  necessarily  out  of  a 
constant  advancement  in  civilization.  We  multiply  our  comforts, 
and,  by  consequence,  our  cares  and  crosses.  We  beat  out  and  ex- 
ftmd  our  minds,  as  it  were,  and  thus  create  a  more  extended  sur- 
face of  impression.  Savages,  unless  in  cases  of  palpable  disorgani- 
zation, are  neither  nervous  nor  mad ; — they  are  not  the  subjects  of 
that  variety  of  exciting  agents  which,  while  by  a  law  of  nature  they 
prove  destructive  of  their  own  good,  are  likewise  liable,  from  their 
multiplicity  and  complication,  to  act  in  undue  measure,  and  thus  to 
set  all  wrong.  *  In  proportion  as  man  emerges  from  his  primaeval 
state,  do  the  Furies  of  disease  advance  upon  him,  and  would  seem 
to  scourge  him  back  into  the  patlis  of  nature  and  simplicity.' 

Are  we  then  to  forego  civilization  for  the  sake  of  sanity  ?  The 
choice  of  good  and  evil,  in  tliis  particular,  is  no  longer  left  us ;  we 
have  tasted  of  the  fruit,  and  we  nmst,  in  some  measure,  abide  the 
consequences.  But  it  is  of  vital  im|)ortance  not  to  abandon  our- 
sehres  to  die  evils  of  our  own  creation,  or  neglect  an  obvious  duty 
in  seeking  for  the  remedy.  The  great  secret  which  we  are  taught 
by  reflecting  upon  the  consequences  of  luxury,  is  that  of  making 
ourselves  as  independent  as  possible  of  external  circumstances. 
Why  did  Dr.  Darwin's  patient  feel  with  such  dreadful  force  the 
disease  of  iadium-vitif? — Because  he  permitted  himself  to  be  a 
mere  pnppet,  and  depended  for  happiness  upon  a  warm  fire-side 
and  a  pack  of  cards.  In  thus  cautioning  our  readers  against  a 
course  of  sensual  indulgence,  we  shall  probably  incur  the  charge  of 
sermonizing ;  but  it  is  the  nascent  feeling  of  dependance  upon  exter- 
nals against  which  we  conceive  it  of  so  much  moment  to  be  on  our 
guard.     In  urging  the  necessity  of  mental  occupation^  in  order  to 
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furnish  barriers  against  the  irniptions  of  iiisatiky,  ve  mean  not  to 
intimate,  as  some  liave  done,  that  the  u&siduous  cullivatiun  of  sci- 
ence, property  bo  called,  is  the  sule  securit}'  of  a  sane  undersEand- 
iug.  The  man  of  letters  is,  accnrdii^  lo  our  old- fas  bio  tied  creerf, 
not  a  whit  less  idle  tiian  the  man  of  philosophy;  and  in  dpile  of 
the  judgment  of  those  who  consider  ull  time  lost  that  is  not  spent 
over  the  geomeler's  rule,  or  the  chemist's  retort,  we  feel  persuaded 
that  much  mental  food,  of  the  most  solid  and  wholesome  kind, 
has  been  furnished  to  ripening  and  declining  years  by  the  '  silly  and 
trilling;  occupation  of  school-boy  day^i.'  In  tlie  evening  of  life,  in- 
deed, the  man  of  classical  taste  and  piuficiency  has  infinitely  the  ad- 
vantage in  every  respect  over  the  mere  philosopher ;  ■  for  lite  inlereal 
which  the  mind  takes  in  physical  trutli  is  invariably  weakened  with 
the  advance  of  years,  while  the  reiisli  for  literary  pursuits,  partly, 
perhaps,  on  account  of  tlie  delightful  TPCoIIeclions  and  associatious 
which  they  inspire,  seems  often  lo  be  in  a  manner  renovated  at  tlie 
period  of  old  age. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  it  is  not  merely  upon  the  refined  classes  of 
society,  whose  rank  in  life  precludes  theui  from  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  labour,  that  madness  seems  to  be  making  inroads.  Nervous 
diseases  are  now  become  fashionable  even  in  situatioijs  nhcre  the 
iianie  of  nerve  was  till  late  unknown.*  We  imagine,  however,  that 
precisely  the  same  cause  will  slill  be  found  to  operate  here  as  else- 
where, namely  that  of  fanning  the  flame  of  life  into  an  inordinate 
blaze,  and  the  conscquait  production  of  insusceptibility  lo  the  ordi- 
nary and  healthy  powers  of  excitement.  Let  the  farmer's  wife  tell 
us,  siuce  she  gave  herself  up  to  all  the  indulgencies  of  the  tea-table, 
and  sent  her  daughters  to  the  boarding  school  to  be  munu^ctured 
into  misses,  bow  the  fiend  ennui,  from  small  beginnings,  has  stvelled 
into  gigantic  bulk,  and  breathed  contagion  through  the  family. 
The  present  agricultural  distresses  have  in  some  measure  repressed 
the  power,  if  not  the  desire  of  this  cl.iss,  to  soar  into  the  superior 
ranks  of  life;  butall  the  freshnessAnd  delightful  simplicity  of  rural 
happiness  is  gone !  it  has  withered  auay  under  the  pestiferous  blight 
of  these  miserable  and  mistaken  notions  of  tlie  actual  coD»tttuents 
of  real  felicity.  We  were  alnioi^t  upon  the  point  of  Baying,  the 
apothecary  is  Uie  only  individual  who  has  been  beneliled  by  the 
conversiou  of  cultivators  of  land  into  cultivators  of  arbi  and  science:^ 
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Let  us  not  be  understood  to  express  ourselves  in  favour  of  fern 
oppression,  when  we  venture  to  hint  that  the  present  habits 
society  have  rattier  too  strong  a  tincture  of  democratical  freedo 
for  die  well-being  of  individuals — there  is  too  much  of  discontei 
edness  with  inferior  situations,  too  restless  a  wish  in  one  class 
take  the  station  and  ape  the  manners  of  another.   But  this  is  a  top 
which  we  cannot  here  pursue  to  any  length,  and  must  therefore  coi 
tent  ourselves  with  slightly  touching  upon  the  nervous  ailments 
the  poor  and  indigent;  for  these,  too,  have  become  nervous  wi 
the  nervousness  of  the  times,  and,  in  this  particular,  endure  the  to 
tures,  without  even  feeling  the  enjoyments,  of  the  affluent.     It 
by  sophisticated  tea  and  gin  that  the  nerves  of  the  |K>or  are  ui 
ttorung ;  and  these  articles  are  not  confined  to  adults,  but  dealt  oi 
to  their  children.     It  is  only  for  physicians,  who  are  in  the  pra 
tice  of  visiting  the  miserable  hovels  of  the  London  poor,  to  form  a 
adequate  conception  of  the  rapid  deterioration  of  the  race  of  pai 

Krs  by  the  increasing  habit  of  substituting  what  excites  merely,  i 
u  of  what  nourishes;  and  it  is  especially  afflictive  to  read  in  tt 
countenances  of  the  young  initiates  the  marks  of  their  futui 
destiny. 

The  pernicious  practice  which  at  present  prevails  of  having  feai 
less  recourse  to  drugs  upon  every  trivial  occasion  ought,  we  coi 
teive,  to  be  ranked  among  other  causes  of  the  increasing  numb< 
of  nervous  ailments;  and  this  especially  in  respect  of  patent  med 
tines,  almost  aU  of  which  are  composed  of  such  poweiful  materia 
as  to  be  equally  noxious  with  cordials  and  spirits  of  a  less  disguise 
nature,  and  are  therefore  injurious,  in  their  habitual  use,  precisel 
upon  the  same  principle  as  that  which  we  have  been  deprecating 
m.  that  of  forcing  the  flame  of  life  into  an  unnatural,  and,  there 
fore,  a  destructive  fervour.  The  inordinate  use  of  spirituous  iiquoi 
in  an  undisguised  way  is  often  obviously  and  unequivocally  a  aourc 
6f  insanity. 

To  engage  in  the  consideration  of  the  exciting  causes  of  thi 
disorder,  without  adverting  to  that  which  some  have  conceive 
to  be  more  universally  operative  than  all  others,  we  mean  mif 
taken  notions  on  the  subject  of  reli^on,  might  seem  to  impl 
that  we  wished  to  wave  all  discussion  upon  this  point.  W 
are  free,  indeed,  to  confess  that  we  suspect  much  of  misappre 
hension,  if  not  of  wilful  misrepresentation,  respecting  this  allege 
source  of  evil.  It  is,  we  apprehend,  but  too  obvious  that  a  disincli 
nation  to  religious  sentiment  altogether  gives  at  least  a  colouring  U 
•ome  of  the  anathemas  which  have  been  liberally  dealt  out  agains 
'  the  faction  of  faith,'  and  it  is  pleasing  to  see  the  last,*  and,  with  al 
— ^— >         ■  ■  111  I 
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iia  faults,  perhaps  the  best  sjalemalic  work  on  insanity,  free  from 
this  cummuik- place  imective  against  religion  as  the  occasion  of 
utailness.  In  tlie  letttr,  toe,  of  Mr.  Bakeuell,  we  jinil  it  very  Bensi- 
biy  observeii,  that  '  tlie  visiunaj}  t'ervours  of  devotion,  which  huve 
been  stated  as  the  cau^e  of  insanity,  are  frequently  the  first  effects 
of  it.'  The  Frtiich  Revolution  [leopled  ihc  madhouses  of  Paris  in 
a  degree  unprecedented  among  us,  even  in  the  fanatical  times  of  the 
Commonweul^ ;  and  ia  lliis  case  certainly  nuUiing  could  be  laid  (o 
the  charj^e  of  a  superfluous  measure  of  faith.  The  fact,  we  belitve, 
is,  that  those  sensitive  minds,  upon  which  lunacy  is  ibc  most  readily 
grafted,  lay  hold  on  religious,  as  on  any  other,  zeal,  and  that  every 
instance  of  this  kind  is  taken  up  with  an  earnestness  indicative  uf 
a  desire  to  overleap  the  boundaries  of  sober  trutli.  It  may  be  re- 
coUecttd  that  Cowper  was  about  to  commit  suicide  before  he  was 
the  subject  of  serious  impressions,  and  that  neither  Rousseau  nor 
Swift  were  religious  melancholies.  While  we  admit  this,  however, 
M'e  would  enter  our  protest  against  that  species  uf  spiritual  feelings, 
which  has  a  tendency  to  convert  tlie  general  and  metaphorical  ex- 
pressions of  sacred  writ  into  literal  and  individual  application,  and 
which  is  calculated  to  induce  the  supposition  of  superiority  to  ordi- 
nary rules  and  genuine  motives  of  morality.  In  this  way  much 
harm  is  done;  sometimes,  however,  a  des|iondency  of  mind  is  con- 
fessedly brought  on  by  the  conception,  on  the  pari  of  an  individual, 
that  if  £udi  is  the  measure  of  feeling  and  of  faith  to  ensure  safety, 
he  must  be  lost,  inasmuch  as  all  his  efforts  have  failed  to  procure  it. 
SoDietliing  like  this,  we  believe,  was  the  case  with  Cowper.  It  is 
upon  the  purest  minds  iliat  this  apprehension  fastens  with  the  most 
fatal  facility. 

On  the  medical  treatment  of  madness  in  its  various  shapes 
and  colourings,  we  have  not  inucli  to  advance.  Tliat  u  great  deal 
may  be  done  by  matutgemeiit  and  moral  culture,  the  extracts  wc 
arc  about  to  make  will  suSicicntly  prove;  but  the  powers  of 
medii'iue,  merely,  upon  mental  hallucinaiiun  are  exceedingly 
circumscribed  and  feeble.  In  tbe  first  place  it  li  for  the  most 
part  extremely  difficult  to  get  at  what  patholugiaU  term  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  the  disease.  Altered  action  may  liavL-  place  in  the 
sentient  oi^ani/atiun  to  an  astonishing  degree,  without  leaving  be- 
hind it  any  traces  of  altered  structure.  This  circumstance  is  in 
some  measure  peculiar  to  tlie  muladics  under  considemlion.  and 
constitutei  a  great  part  of  the  difliculty  attendant  both  upon  the 
prognosis  and  practice  in  affections  of  the  njind — upon  the  prog- 
nosis, inasmuch  as  it  is  next  to  impossible  ^-priori  to  decide  on 
the  exact  extent  of  the  internal  mischief,— and  u[m>ii  tbe  practice, 
since  we  want  principles  upon  which  to  form  any  satisfactory  indi- 
cations of  treatment.  Dissection  does  litlJc  towiirda  due  '  ''O 
E  E  4 
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<ftfficuky.  Morgagni,  Bonetus,  Baillie,  and  others,  have  presented 
vs  with  many  and  various  descriptions  of  the  state  of  the  brain, 
tnd  other  parts  in  connection  with  deranged  intellect ;  but  the  most 
accurate  of  these  descriptions  afl'ord  no  data  ni  the  way  of  regular 
i!slculation  as  to  cause  and  effect;  for  beside  that  there  is  the  utmost 
Variation  in  appearances  after  death,  subsequently  to  nearly  bimilar 
phenomena  during  life;  it  is  further,  next  to  impossible,  from  an 
inspection  of  the  brain,  to  judge  how  much  of  the  observed  altera- 
tion is  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  cause,  and  how  much  is  to  be 
ref^arded  as  effect.  This,  it  is  ntedless  to  say,  is  not  exactly  the 
itate  of  affairs  in  reference  to  other  morbid  changes  to  which  the 
human  frame  is  subject.  Almost  the  whole,  then,  of  what  may  be 
ctflled  the  strict  medical  treatment  of  madness  must  be  regarded  at 
present,  at  least,  as  empirical,  and  the  most  extensive  experience 
proves  that  very  little  is  to  be  done. 

Warm  bathing,  and  the  judicious  administration  of  cathartics, 
iutrt  hitherto  proved  the  most  powerful  pliysical  agents  upon  men- 
tal disorder.  These  the  ancients  were  in  the  pra<*tice  of  using  as 
Irellas  the  moderns.  A  short  time  since  there  was  a  considerable 
degree  of  public  interest  excited  by  a  proposed  remedy  for  mad- 
ness, and  the  appeals  which  the  possessors  of  the  secret  proposed 
to  make  to  medical  and  other  observations  were  regarded  as  suf* 
^iently  plausible  to  authorize  further  and  more  extensive  trials. 
We  believe  the  scheme  has  by  diis  time  shared  the  fate  of  other 
ephemeral  experiments  on  public  credulity;  but  we  mention  the 
circumstance  in  this  place  in  order  to  observe,  that  the  confessedly 
great  influence  which  the  process  was  proved  to  effect  upou  the 
circulation  and  pulse,  was,  as  far  as  we  can  trust  to  the  correctness 
of  our  information,  caused  by  an  immersion  of  the  patient's  body 
in  very  hot  water,  and  at  the  sarvie  moment  pouring  a  stream 
of  cold  water  on  the  naked  head.*  Whether  this  was  the  whole 
of  the  treatment  we  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  affirm;  but 
certain  it  is,  that  the  effects  of  warm  bathing  in  calming  nervous 
irritation  are  often  abundantly  conspicuous.  We  have  not  leisure 
to  enter  into  any  detail  respecting  the  mode  of  employing  tbii 
remedial  process,  and  shall  therefore  merely  observe  that  its  use 
le^quires  always  to  be  duly  regulated  by  the  circumstances  and  con- 
stitutional condition  of  the  patient.     Neither  is  the  practice  of 

*  The  pride  aiid  pretensions  of  modern  medicine  might,  we  should  think,  Ik 
lowered  by  the  recollection  that  the  two  ancient  authors  h ho  were  the  firkt  to  ticMt 
of  mental  aberratiouit  in  a  distinct  auH  sxsteuiatic  manner,  namely,  Aretastu  and  CVtsot, 
fepeak  parttcalariy  of  thr  ino»t  approved*  rt  medies  of  the  present  da^- ;  and  it  U  mna^ 
wt  that  the  very  process  above  aJtuder)  to  which  was  lately  re^^anled  as  novel,  and  waS^ 
ficiently  imriortaiit  to  excite  ro^al  patronage  and  public  interest,  ik  described  by  the  lart 
of  these  authors  in  express  terms.  The  words  ot  CeJsvj  are  '  tnptr  caput  afnm  Jrig^im 
iufuia,  deiuissunique  corpus  in  aquani  et  eleom.' 

purgi^i 
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))ur^ii>g  of  so  simple  and  stmiglitforwarti  a  naiiire  as  tni'^lit  be 
at  liTst  Higlil  conceiv-ed  h  is  an  assiduous,  a  continued,  uii  alter- 
naimi;,  uiitl  alterative  use  of  cathartic  and  ectrAprolic  modti'iiiex  that 
pruiiiiaes,  and  in  reality  liax  pruved,  to  be  beiieticinl  in  cases  of 
madiiMs  and  mulaiicholy.  Whi-ntlienervmisnysteiii  issomiichde- 
rant>ed  as  the  cases  tn  qiie'ition  suppose,  Uiere  is  almost  invBriably  a 
tendency  to  faulty  action  in  UielirSlpiiwagts,  and  their  iniinediately 
connected  visi;era.  'I'liia  stale  uf  iJie  stomach  and  bowi^ls  coin«s, 
in  the  conrtc  of  time,  to  re-act  as  it  were  upon  the  nenes,  and  lo 
prove  an  occasion  for  the  coathiiinnce  of  th:it  derant;cmeiit  of 
wliich  it  was  at  first  a  mure  coiitiequcnee.  To  these  parts  then  the 
altt'iiUou  uTthe  piescnber  must  be  directed  wilb  ntor<^  accuracy 
and  minuteness  tliuii  ibe  conunon  mid  reiiular  administration  uf 
purgatives  supposes.  Mr.  Htll  lalkn  in  lofty  termiiof  vomits,  and 
there  ii  loo  much  appeurunce  of  practical  good  »cn»e  about  his 
book  to  permit  ns  to  be  eniirely  regardless  of  vtlist  is  urged  upon 
(he  authurity  of  his  own  experience.  We  nevertheless  repeat 
our  conviction  that  the  alterative  and  repeated  use  of  catliartic 
medicines  will,  iu  general,  prove  the  mo»t  efficacious,  and  the  leaiit 
objectionable,  mode  of  briuvingabout  a  benclicial  effect.  I<et  it  not 
be  supjiiMed  that  we  mean  in  any  wise  to  infer  ihut  the^  remediea 
actually  comprise  the  wholi:  |>liysical  treatment  required  in  every 
stage  of  insanity,  or,  indeed,  ihaA  they  are  at  all  tinie'i  admissible. 
Partial  and  temporary  excitements  of  the  bnan  are  vtry  commonly 
consequent  upon  changes  which  the  bodily  organs  undergo  at  dif- 
feront  periods  and  under  dilTerent  c-ircum stances  of  life,  und  these 
often  require  locul  and  general  remedies  according  to  the  particular 
complexion  and  character  of  the  disorder  thus  etigeiidcied.  It 
would  be  altogether  incoitsi^lont  witlj  our  plan  lo  eMer  itito  the  de- 
tail of  such  cti»es;  but  we  may  '^ke  the  opporluitily  of  observing, 
that  were  it  only  on  accottni  of  the  frequent  opportunities  ^vbtcU 
more  slricily  medical  practitioners  have  of  witnessing  aberration! 
of  intellect,  from  different  sources,  the»e  would  appeiir  to  be  iIm 
fittest  persons  for  the  treatment  of  lunacy.  W«  may  further  re- 
mark that  the  promise  of  benefit  from  any  treatment  is  less  jii  pro- 
portion  to  the  obscurity  of  tlit;  cause  from  wbicb  the  distempered 
mind  may  originate,  and  the  length  (^  tniie  lo  which  the  disease 
may  have  been  protracted,  llie  probability  uf  recovery  iscompa' 
ratively  small  after  the  insanity  shall  hate  lasted  longer  than  a 
twelvemonth;  by  this  time  tlie  morbid  aclion  seems  for  the  most 
part  to  lend  towards  morbid  sliucture,  which  when  carried  to  any 
ei:tent,  we  believe  to  be  beyood  tbe  reach  of  medicine. 

'ITiat  much  more  may  be  done,  however,  by  skilful  management 
and  humane  treattnonl,  especially  in  these  later  stages  ot  the  disease, 
than  by  the  prescription  of  drt^  ia  the  most  jndicioiB  nannpr, 

will, 
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willy  as  we  have  said,  be  rendered  sufBcienUy  obvious  by  the  docii* 
mentfl  we  purpose  to  give.  Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  too  little  of 
the  skill  of  the  artist,  so  to  express  ourselves,  seems  hitherto  to 
have  been  exerted  upon  this  most  interesting  branch  of  medical  phi- 
losophy and  practice.  To  reason  with  a  madman  is,  to  be  sure,  to 
prove  ourselves  in  the  same  predicament  with  our  patient;  but  still 
there  have  been  occasionally  such  impressions  made  upon  the  ima- 
gination of  the  deranged  as  to  afford  hints,  perhaps,  for  enlarging 
these  accidental  occurrences  into  somewhat  more  of  a  systematic 
code  than  lias  hitherto  been  esttaved. 

'  I  believe/  says  a  modern  writer,  *  that  it  will  frequently  be  enough 
if  a  dexterous  performer  out-herod  the  very  extravaf^ancies  of  the  pa- 
tient, or  take  up  others  as  similar  as  ponsible.  Simom  Morm  was  shamed 
out  of  the  idea  of  his  incorporation  with  Jesus  Christ  by  the  foHy  of 
another  madman,  who  supposed  himself  God  the  Father.  A  person 
who  believed  that  he  had  been  guillotined,  and  fitted  with  a  wrong 
head,  wab  cured  by  a  jocular  convalescent  in  the  Bict^tre,  who  managed 
to  turn  the  conveniation  on  the  miracle  of  St  Denys,  who  carried  his 
head  under  his  arm,  and  kissed  it  as  he  walked  along.  The  lunatic 
vehemently  maintained  the  possibility  of  the  fact,  and  appealed  to  his 
own  case.  **  But  how,**  said  his  companion,  in  a  tone  of  mockery, 
"  did  St.  Dentin  contrive  to  kiu  kis  man  keadf  IVitk  ki$  heelf  It  is  true 
(adds  our  author)  that  as  you  drive  insanity  out  of  one  of  its  forts  it 
often  retires  to  another ;  but  there  let  it  be  attacked  by  the  same  arms. 
I  perceive,  indeed,  that  their  use  requires  discretion,  and  that  when  one 
line  of  attack  does  not  succeed  another  must  be  tried.  But  lume  amgkt 
to  meddle  with  the  mad,  who  have  not  discretion  and  gemus  into  the  bargainJ 

We  now  proceed  to  the  second  division  of  our  subject,  in  the  pro- 
secution of  which  we  shall  have  fiscts  to  unfold,  which  are  not  only 
revolting  to  our  feelings,  but  disgraceful  to  our  kind.  Interest  and 
indolence  will  be  seen  to  have  occupied  the  place  of  humanity  and 
duty,  to  a  degree  of  which  it  requires  full  testimony  to  force  us  into 
the  belief.  The  following  evidence  respecting  the  state  and  cir- 
cumstaiKes  of  the  York  Lunatic  Asylum  was  produced  by  Godfrey 
Higgins,  Esq.  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, as  the  result  of  a  visit  which  he  had  made  to  the  Asylum 
in  question.  Mr.  Miggins  is  one  of  the  governors,  and  a  magis- 
trate of  the  West  Kiding  of  Yorkshire. 

*  Have  you  any  knowledge,'  he  is  asked  by  the  Committee,  *  of  the 
state  and  condition  of  the  York  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  the  method  of 
treatment  of  patients  in  that  Asylum  ?  I  have.  In  the  year  1813  ap- 
plication was  made  to  me  to  grant  a  warrant  against  a  man  who  had 
assaulted  a  poor  woman:  upon  inquiry  I  found  the  man  to  beintaBe, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  sent  to  the  Asylum  at  York.  Some  timealber  be 
returned,  and  I  was  informed  he  had  been  extremefy  iU'iued,  Tbiai 
#f  the  man  was  William  Vickers.    In  consequence  of  lUs  I  pahl 
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several  letters  and  otbcT  documents; 
the  governors  were  lii-ld  from  time  H 
months,  until  the  27lfa  of  August  In^t;  upoD  which  day  all  the  tervaots 
and  officeniof  the  house  were  dismiiisedior  their  places  declared  vacant, 
except  cjne.  Not  being prnperly  sali^lied  with  whnt  was  done  J  thought 
it  iiictinibent  on  me  to  publish  a  letter  to  Lord  Fitzwilliam.  us  Lord 
Ueuteuani  of  that  Riding,  in  which,  to  the  best  of  mj  knowledge,  I 
stated  every  thing  that  I  knew  relating;  to  the  liisiitulion,  and  to  the 
abuses  which  had  taken  pTace  in  that  house.'  '  In  whut  condition  did 
you  find  this  Asylum  uhen  yon  visited  it  in  the  spring  assize  week  of 
I8l4f'  '  Having  suspicions  in  my  mind  that  there  were  some  pans  of 
that  Asylum  which  had  not  been  icen,  I  went  early  in  the  morning  deter- 
mined to  examine  every  place.  After  ordering  a  great  number  of 
doors  to  be  opened  I  came  to  one  which  was  in  a  retired  sitnetion  iu 
the  kitchen  apartments,  and  which  was  jilmost  hid  by  the  opening  of  a 
door  in  the  passage.  1  ordered  this  door  to  opened:  the  keepers  hesi- 
tated and  said  the  apartments  belon»e(l  to  the  women,  and  they  had  not 
ihe  key.  I  ordered  them  to  r;ei  the  ke_y,  but  they  said  it  was  mislaid,  and 
not  to  be  found  at  the  moment.  Upun  this  I  grew  angry  and  told  them 
I  insisted  upon  its  being  found,  and  that  if  they  would  not  lind  it  I 
would  Gnd  a  key  at  the  kitchen  lire-side,  namely,  the  poker  ;  upon  that 
Ihe  key  waa  immediately  brought.  When  (he  door  was  opened  I  went 
into  the  passage,  and  I  fuund  four  cells  of,  I  think,  about  eight  feet 
square,  in  a  very  horrid  and  filthy  siniation ;  the  straw  appeared  to  be 
alm'ist  saturated  with  urine  and  excrement;  there  was  ^ume  bedding 
laid  upon  the  straw  in  one  cell,  in  the  others  only  loose  straw.  A  man 
(h  keeper)  was  in  the  passage  doing  something,  but  what  I  do  not  know. 
Tiie  walls  were  daubed  with  excrement,  thv  air-boles,  of  which  there 
was  one  in  each  cell,  were  parrly  filled  with  it.  In  one  cell  there 
vere  two  pewter  chamber  pots,  loose.  1  asked  the  keeper  if  all  these 
cells  were  inhabited  by  the  patients,  and  was  told  they  were  at  night.  I 
then  desired  him  to  take  me  up  stain,  and  shew  me  tbe  place  of  the 
women  who  came  out  of  the  cells  thai  morning;  I  then  went  up  stairs 
and  he  shewed  me  into  a  room,  which  ]  caused  him  to  mea:<ure,  and  the 
size  of  which  he  told  me  was  twelve  feet  by  seven  feet  ten  inches,  and  in 
which  there  were  thirteen  women,  who,  he  (old  me,  had  all  come  out 
of  those  cells  that  morning.*  '  Were  they  pauper  women?"  '  1  do  not 
know.  I  was  afraid  that  afterwards  he  should  deny  that,  and  therefore 
I  went  in  and  said  to  him,  "  Now,  Sir,  clap  your  hund  upon  the  head  of 
that  woman,"  and  I  did  so  too,  and  1  said.  "  Is  this  one  of  the  very  wo- 
men who  were  in  those  cells  last  nii^ht?"  and  he  said,  she  was.  I  be- 
came very  sick  and  could  not  remain  longer  in  the  room  ;  1  vomited. 
In  the  course  olan  hour  and  a  half  afier  this  I  procured  Colonel  Cooke, 
of  Uwslon,  and  John  Cooke,  E«q,  uf  Cam*  Mount,  to  examine  those 
cells;  they  had  come  to  attend  a  special  meeting,  which  1  hud  causnl 
to  be  called  on  that  day  at  twelve  o'riock.  Whilst  I  was  standing  at 
'tbe  doof  of  the  cells  waiting  for  the  key,  it  younn  woman  ran  past  me, 
'fcmongsl  the  men  servants,  decently  dressed  ;  I  asked  who  she  was,  and 
s  told  by  .Atkinson  that  sbe  waa  a  female  patieni  ol  respectable  con- 
nexions. 
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nexiont.  At  a  ipecial  meeting  of  the  governors,  which  I  bad  caused 
to  be  called,  I  told  them  what  I  had  seen ;  and  1  asked  Atkinson,  the 
Apothecary,  if  what  I  had  said  was  not  correctly  true,  and  I  told  him  if 
mt  intended  to  deny  any  part  of  it  he  must  do  it  then  ;  he  bowed  his 
•Ment,  and  acknowledged  what  I  said  was  true.  I  then  desired  the 
flovernors  to  come  with  me  and  see  those  cells,  and  then  I  discovered, 
lor  the  lir&t  time,  that  the  cells  were  unknown  to  the  governors.  Se\e- 
iml  of  the  committee,  which  consisted  of  fifteen,  told  me  they  had  never 
teen  them  ;  that  they  had  gone  round  the  house  with  hb  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  York ;  that  they  understood  they  had  seen  the  whole 
house,  and  these  cells  had  not  been  shewn  to  them.  We  went  ihrous^h 
the  cells,  and  at  that  time  they  had  been  cleaned  as  much  as  ihey  could 
in  so  short  a  »(>ace  of  time.  1  turned  up  the  straw,  with  my  umbrella, 
in  one  of  them,  and  iH^iuted  out  to  the  gentlemen  the  chain  and  hand- 
cuff which  were  then  concealed  beneath  the  straw,  and  which  I  then 
perceived  had  been  n\ed  to  a  board  newly  put  down  in  the  floor.  I 
mAenvards  inquired  of  one  of  the  committee  of  five,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  afford  any  temporary  accommodations  which  they  could  Uyr 
A  moderate  :^um  of  mc^uey  to  the  patients,  if  those  cells  had  been  shewn 
to  that  committee,  and  1  was  told  they  had  not.  Before  I  saw  these 
cells  1  had  been  repeatedly  told  by  Atkinson,  the  apothecary-,  and  the 
keepers,  that  1  had  seen  the  whole  house  wliich  was  occupied  by  the 
petienls;  1  was  afterwards  told  by  a  professional  man,  (Mr.  PritchettO 
that  he  had  heard  Mr.  Watson,  the  architect,  ask  one  of  the  keepers 
xvbat  those  places  were  ;  Mr.  Watson  at  that  time  was  looking  out  of  the 
tlmir<a5e  windows,  and  he  heard  the  keeper  answer  Mr.  Watson  that 
ikey  were  cellars  and  other  little  offices.  The  day  af:er  my  examma- 
lion  itf  tbe«e  cells  1  went  again  early  in  the  rooming  to  examine  them, 
nller  1  knew  that  the  vtniw  could  only  have  been  u^ed  one  night,  and  1 
con  poiilt^'ely  say  tr\>m  this  examination,  that  the  straw  which  1  first 
^und  theie  mosi  ha\e  been  in  use  a  ^rry  considerable  time.  Early  in 
Ike  in\esti|Eation  which  li>4k  place  into  this  institution,  seveiml  gentle- 
Men  came  lk>rwai\l  to  state  that  they  had  examiceu  the  hoosc,  on  pur- 
pM«  to  Ik^na  a  jud^ent  ol  \u  but  though  se^cr*!  oi  them  wicfe  present 
mben  1  stated  the  cax  lU  these  ceU>  they  dii  Di>t  slate  that  they  bad 
teen  them.  When  C\^«el  Cooke^  cU  Ow^ton,  was  in  coe  oi  the*  cells 
We  tried  k^  make  mark>  ^*r  letters  in  the  excnetnent  remaining  upoa  the 
IkxM'  aArr  it  ha^  hee£  i\ea)u>d  ai>4  lieshsmw  put  apcA  it,  «luch  be  <&! 
mttho«t  nny  di!bcuhx«  .uwi  wa;ch  he  wul  be  n»dy  t»  scuc  to  t^  com- 
mr>»i\  II  levuined.  Ine  day  aitrt  1  m«  thrse  ce::.b  I  wra:  up  iaao  the 
af«ftn»e«ils  «M  ihe  nfper  cU^d^  oi  ktaaie  pataes^  wi:h  one  ot'  tbe  men- 
Iwepeix  a>  I  >lkH.k;  >^|f^tsc,aKwi:  :kmx  yrarsot  .^«  oae  <l<  ihoae  «ho 
«ew  d»mTjgcd  Id  A^.:s;«  ard  I  mkea  kua*  waiea  a;  iW  door  oc  the 
*ewd»  M  la>  iir\  « .^4s:  rv^(  ^^cm  tk^ar  aaxs  ;  I  m  kx  ci«e  kim  time 
^amwrr^  Kit  )  x  iTsi  :w  4c\  crMn  lis  atfiT>»  aaa  «:;^  i;  c^waed  the 
•  uNi  d^^v^  ot  :ar  w;a7«.  a  a*  :te%  m««:  ,tfii  ,-^«e«MC  :ie  t«e<ia-r^x>aa  dc««s 
«ltkr  vnfcr  <«si^  <k^l  »fmfc'ie  Mne»(v^aM  kvixc  tsyem  Ja:j>i.;  I 
|itt«e  Wm  lb»  Igex  a^fca.  Mr.  SajKwth  Fcke^  a  Qsuxr.  a:  \\:<s. 
;^  «Mm«  mcw'^Ayivc  ifk  11^14. 
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'  Another  case,'  says  Mr.  Higgins. '  which  I  laid  before  the  ^vernori 
wiis  that  of  ihe  Rtv.  Mr.  Shorey;  he  was  aclergj'man  rc'duced  to  indi- 
genct,  i  believe,  in  consequence  (if  bis  menul  cumplaints;  Le  had  at 
times,  and  tor  considerable  periods,  intervals  of  reason  ;  in  tliose  Jtiter- 
vaU,  when  he  was  perfectly  capable  of  unde islanding  every  thing  that 
was  done  to  him,  repeatedly  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  he  was  exposed 
to  personal  iiidisnity,  and  on  one  occasion  he  was  inhumanly  kicked 
down  stairs  by  i^e  keirpers,  and  told  in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  that  he 
was  looked  upon  no  better  than  a  do;; :  bis  person  swarmed  with  vrrmtn : 
and  to  complete  this  poor  man's  misery  the  keepers  insulted  his  wifa 
vithtndecent  ribaldry,  in  order  to  deter  her  from  visiting  him  in  bis  un- 
fortunate situation;  his  wife  occasionally  visited  him  to  bring  him  such 
little  cooiforls  US  she  could  procure  by  ilic  labour  of  ber  hamJs,  fur  »ho 
wurked  to  support  hirti  during  the  time  thnt  he  was  in  the  Asylum ;  be 
bad  a  gold  watch  which  was  lost  there,  and  which  his  wife  could  never 
recover.* — Rrpvrf,  p.  l6. 

Question  by  tUe  Committee: 

'  Do  you  know  an  instance  of  a  paliciit  betn;  found  ont  of  his  proper 
place?'  '  Yes,  I  do, one  was  found  by  Mr.  Samuel  Tuke  and  Mr.  Prit- 
chett  in  the  wash-house;  it  was  in  the  month  of  April;  he  was  stand- 
ing on  a  wet  stone  floor,  apparently  ill  the  last  stM^  of  decay;  he  was  a 
mere  skeleton;  his  thighs  were  nearly  covered  with  excrement  in  a  dry 
state,  and  those  parts  which  were  not  so  appeared  e\eorinti;d,  as  did 
also  some  parts  of  his  waist.  The  keeper  who  was  called  saiil  that  the 
patient  was  not  accustomed  to  leave  his  bed;  that  he  was  a  perfect 
child  and  could  do  nothing  for  htmseir;  that  his  attendant  was  killing 
piga  and  could  not  therefore  attend  to  him  ;  the  bed  which  he  ivas  said 
to  have  left  was  in  a  most  filthy  state,  «nd  corresponded  with  thntofhif 
bot<y ;  be  was  spoken  nf  by  all  his  attendants  as  a  dying  man.  The  fur- 
ther history  of  this  piior  creature  proved,  however,  the  fallacy  of  ap- 
pearances ;  he  was  reniovt-d  to  another  part  of  the  Aayltim.  where  he 
was  belter  attended  to,  an.l  in  a  few  months  was  so  much  recovered  as 
to  be  removed  to  bis  pniish,  in  an  inofiVnsive,  though  imbecile  state  of 
mi4id.' — Rrprirt,  p.  28. 

But  these  hi ul -practices,  wliich  might  be  placed  tu  the  account 
uf  iiidolenct:  aiid  inullentiun  merely  ou  the  part  of  tiie  superior  vHi- 
cecu,  are  uotull.  biiclt  a  system  of  Xalsiticatioii  is  iaidopcu^u  the 
Cotuniillec  respeclii^  the  regioter  uf  deaths  attd  burials  in  the  hos- 
pital, an  well  as  tn  regitfd  to  the  expense  uf  the  establisliinent,  as 
tnu»l  Hliock  the  feelings  of  all  who  have  the  sli;;htest  regard  e«en  for 
the  most  common  rules  of  morality  and  justice.  Upon  the  whole 
of  ihi^  evidence,  «c  are  uurrutited  in  reinindiug  committee*,  espe- 
cially where  the  v  ell-bciug  of  paupers  is  cunccriied,  that  the)'  per- 
form their  duty  very  imperfectly  if  they  omit  to  iiivtatigjle  the 
whole  conduct  of  such  officers  as  are  employed  to  carry  into  elTect 
tbeir  chatitatile  designs  :  the  beneficence  of  the  public  may  other- 
wise prove  destructive  of  ItD.own  interest,  and  cliaiilabte  coiiiri- 
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botioiM  merely  senre  to  foster  a  selfish  immortBty  and  a  sfaamefiil 
indolence. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  wbcJe  Re- 

E«t — the  investigation  of  the  economy  and  management  of  Bethlem 
ospital.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  of  anv  thing  like  a  full  analyns 
of  it,  and  we  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  two  extracts — one 
respecting  the  state  of  the  Hospital  previously  to  the  agitation  of  the 
business  of  iiiquin*,  the  other  descriptive  of  its  condition  subse- 
quendy  to  that  eveut.  By  these  it  will  appear  that  much  mat- 
practice,  the  result  of  indolence  and  inhumanity,  had  long  pre- 
vailed in  an  asylum  where,  if  in  any  institution,  die  v^ilance  of 
duty  and  the  exercise  of  humanity  are  loudly  called  for,  and  in  con- 
stant demand. 

Mr.  Edward  Wakefield  is  asked  by  the  Committee: — 

*  **  Have  you  visited  Bethlem  ?**  '*  I  have  frequently ;  I  first  visited 
Bethlem  on  the  25th  of  April,  1814."  *^  What  observations  did  yon 
maker  ^  I  was  introduced  with  others,  by  Mr.  Alderman  Cox,  an 
official  governor,  whose  feelings  being  overpowered  befure  we  had  gone 
over  the  men's  side,  was  under  the  necessity  of  retiring  to  the  steward's 
office,  whither  he  was  soon  after  followed  by  us,  in  consequence  of  a 
message  from  the  steward,  who  then  informed  us,  that  Mr.  Cox  was 
prevented  from  accompanying  us  farther.  We  solicited  permission  to 
continue  our  iiupection  whilst  Mr.  Cox  remained  in  the  Hospital,  but 
this  was  declined  and  we  were  compelled  to  close  our  visits  on  that  day. 
On  Monday,  the  2d  of  May,  we  revisited  the  Hospital,  introduced  by 
Robert  Calvert,  L»q.  a  governor,  and  accompanied  by  Charles  Callti 
Western,  Esq.  Member  of  Parliament  for  Essex,  and  four  other  gentle* 
men.  At  this  visit,  attended  by  the  steward  of  the  Hospital,  and  like- 
wise by  a  female  keeper,  we  first  proceeded  to  visit  the  women's  g^- 
leries :  one  of  the  side  rooms  contained  about  ten  patients,  each  chained 
by  one  arm  or  leg  to  the  wall ;  the  chain  allowing  them  merely  to 
stand  np  by  the  form  or  bench  fixed  to  the  wall,  or  to  sit  down  on  it. 
The  nakedness  of  each  patient  was  covered  by  a  blanket  gown  only ; 
the  blanket  gown  is  a  ^own  formed  something  like  a  dressing  gown,  with 
nothing  to  fasten  it  with  in  front ;  this  constitutes  the  whole  covering, 
the  feet  even  were  naked.  One  female  in  this  side  room  was  an  object 
remarkably  striking ;  she  mentioned  her  maiden  and  married  names, 
and  stated  that  she  had  been  a  teacher  of  languages ;  the  keepers  de* 
scribed  her  as  a  very  accomplished  lady,  mistress  of  many  languages, 
and  corroborated  her  account  of  herself.  The  Committee  can  baldly 
imagine  a  human  being  in  a  more  degraded  and  brutalising  sitoatioa 
than  that  in  which  1  found  this  female,  who  held  a  coherent  coniusa 
tion  with  us,  and  wus  of  course  fully  sensible  of  the  mental  and  bodilj 
condition  of  those  wretched  beings,  who,  equally  without  clothings 
were  closely  chained  to  the  same  wall  with  herself.  Unaware  of  the 
necessities  of  nature,  some  of  them,  though  they  retaine«l  lile,  tp» 
peared  totally  inanimate  and   unconscious  of  exisCence.     The  few 
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minuln  nhich  vre  passed  with  this  likdy  did  not  permit  u^  to  fiirm  » 
jticlgmtnt  of  the  degree  of  restraint  to  which  she  ought  tu  be  sub- 
ject, but  1  unheaitutiDgly  affinn,  that  her  confinement  with  paiienit 
in  whom  she  was  compelled  to  witness  the  most  disgusting  idioc^',  and 
the  most  terrifying  distraction  of  the  human  intellect,  was  iiijudiciout 
ami  improper.  She  entreated  to  be  allowed  pencil  Hnd  paper,  for  th« 
purpose  of  amusing  herself  wiih  drawing,  which  were  given  to  lier  by 
one  of  ihe  gentlemen  with  me.  Many  of  these  unfortunate  women 
were  locked  up  in  their  cells,  naked,  iind  chained  on  straw,  with  only 
one  blanket  for  a  covering.     One  who  nes  in  that  stale  by  uiiy  of 

Cuiiishment,  llie  keeper  described  as  the  most  dishaiisficd  patient  in  iba 
ouse ;  she  talked  coherently,  complained  of  the  want  of  lea  and  sUijar, 
and  lamented  that  her  friends  whom  sh«  stated  to  be  reiipeciable  [H.'Ople, 
neither  came  to  see  her,  nor  supplied  her  with  little  necessary  com- 
forts j  the  patients  generally  compltiineil  much  of  being  deprived  of  leu 
and  sngar.  On  leaving  the  gallery,  wr  im^uired  of  tfaem  whether  iba 
vikit  had  beeti  inconvenient  or  unplca^ianl,  they  nil  joined  in  saying.  No; 
but  (which  was  sufficiently  apparent)  ibe  visit  of  a.  friend  was  always 
pleasant.  In  the  men's  wing  in  the  side  room,  six  patients  were  chained 
close  to  the  wall,  6ve  bandcuflTed,  and  one  locked  to  the  wall  by  th« 
right  arm  as  well  as  by  the  right  leg,  ht;  was  very  noisy ;  all  were  naked, 
except  as  to  ihe  blanket  gown,  or  a  small  rug  on  tbe  shoulders,  and 
without  shoes ;  one  complained  much  of  the  coldness  of  his  feet,  one  of 
lis  felt  them,  they  were  cold.  The  patienii  in  this  room,  except  ibe 
noisy  one,  and  the  poor  lad  with  coUl  feet,  who  was  lucid  when  we  !>aw 
jiim,  were  dreadful  idiots:  their  nakedness  and  their  mode  of  conline- 
ment  ^ve  this  room  the  complete  appearance  of  a  dog-kennel.  From 
tic  palienlt  not  being  clotted^  aome  appeared  otfecls  of  rttentvimt  tu  olhcrt ; 
we  saw  a  ({uiet  civil  man,  a  soldier,  a  native  of  Poland,  brutally  attacked 
by  another  soldier,  who,  we  were  informed  by  the  keepers,  alway* 
singled  om  the  Pole  as  an  object  of  resentment ;  iliey  said  there  were 
no  means  of  separating  these  men,  except  by  locking  one  up  in  solitary 
cunfineracnl.  Wbibt  looking  at  some  of  the  bed-lying  pniients,  a  man 
rose  naked  from  bis  bed,  and  had  deliberately  and  quietly  walked  a  few 
paces  from  his  cell-door  along  the  gallery;  he  was  instantly  seiied  by 
the  keepers,  thrown  into  bis  bed,  and  leg'locked,  without  iniiuiry  or 
observation;  chains  are  universally  substituted  for  the  sr rail- waistcoat. 
In  ibe  men's  wing  were  about  75  or  7S  patients,  with  two  keepers  and 
an  assistant,  and  about  the  same  number  of  patients  in  the  women's 
tide  ;  Ihe  patients  were  in  no  way  diiiinguished  from  eacli  other  as  t<) 
disease.  The  end  window  towams  Tore  Street  was  the  chief  Hiurce  of 
tlidr  entertainment.' — (Rrporl,  pp.  45—47-) 

Tliis  dreadful  retrital  is  cloiied  bv  a  minute  acciiunl  of  the  slate 
■ind  circumstances  of  ont'  individual,  whoHe  ease  exciltxl  ;in  uncoin- 
inoit  interest  both  in  the  Cuniniitlce  of  iiiveriLigaliiiii  and  ilic  public 
at  lance.  We  liaie  abretkdy  given,  from  Mr.  f  liislain,  an  itccoiint 
of  iIiIh  individual  as  il  related  to  the  «»rly  put  o(  bia  menial  aber- 
niioii,  and  altbousli  oitr  extracb  tnve  hetn  aeccwiirilv  of  coiui- 
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derable  length,  we  cannot  omit  the  further  history  of  his  treatment 
and  sutieriikgs. 

*  In  one  of  the  cells  on  the  lower  gallery  we  saw  William  Norris ;  he 
stated  himselt  to  be  65  years  oi  age,  and  that  be  had  been  confined 
about  14  years ;  that  in  consequence  of  attempting  to  delend  himself 
from  what  he  conceived  the  impruper  treatment  of  his  keeper,  he  was 
festened  by  a  long  chain,  which  passing  through  a  partition,  enabled 
the  keej)er  by  going  into  the  next  cell,  to  draw  him  clr»se  to  the  nail 
at  pleasure;  that  to  prevent  this,  Norris  muflled  the  ch^iiu  with  siruw, 
so  as  to  hinder  its  pas.sing  through  the  wall ;  that  he  was  afterwards 
confined  in  the  manner  we  saw  him,  namely,  a  stout  iron  riii:;  was 
rivetted  round  his  neck,  from  which  a  stout  chain  passed  to  a  ring  made 
to  slide  upwards  or  downwards  on  an  upright  massive  iron  bar,  more 
than  six  teet  high,  inserted  into  the  wall.  Round  his  body  a  strong  iron 
bar  about  two  incites  wide  was  rivetted ;  on  each  side  the  bar  w!is  a 
circular  projection,  which  being  fashioned  to  and  enclosing  each  of  his 
arms,  pinioned  them  close  to  his  sides.  This  waist  bar  was  secured  by 
two  similar  bars,  which  passing  over  his  shoulders,  were  rivetted  to  the 
waist  bar  both  before  and  behind.  The  iron  ring  round  his  neck  was 
connected  to  the  bars  on  his  shoulders,  by  a  double  link.  From  each 
of  these  bars  auother  short  chain  passed  to  the  ring  on  the  upright  iron 
bar.  We  were  inlormed  he  was  able  to  raise  himself,  so  as  to  stand 
against  the  wall,  on  the  pill>>w  of  his  bed  in  the  trough  bed  in  which 
he  lay ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  advance  from  the  wall  in 
which  the  iron  bar  is  soldered,  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  his  chains, 
which  were  only  twelve  inches  long.  It  was,  I  conceive,  equally  out 
of  his  power  to  repose  in  any  other  position  than  on  his  back,  the  pro- 
jections which  on  each  side  oi  the  waist-bars  inclosed  his  arms,  rendering 
it  impossible  for  him  to  lie  on  his  side,  even  if  the  length  of  his  chains 
from  the  neck  and  shoulders  would  permit  it.  His  right  leg  was 
chained  to  the  trough ;  in  which  he  had  remained  thus  encaged  and 
enchained  more  than  twelve  years.  To  prove  the  unnecessary  restraint 
inflicted  on  this  unfortunate  man,  he  informed  us  that  he  had  for  some 
years  been  able  to  draw  hbarms  from  the  manacles  which  encompassed 
them.  He  then  withdrew  one  of  them,  and  observing  an  expression  of 
surprize,  he  said,  that  when  his  arms  were  withdrnwu  he  was  compelled 
to  rest  them  on  the  edges  of  the  circular  projections,  uhich  was  more 
painful  than  keeping  them  within.  His  position,  we  were  informed* 
was  mostly  lying  down,  and  that  as  it  was  inconvenient  to  raise  himself 
and  stand  upright,  he  very  seldom  did  so  :  that  he  read  \x  great  deal  of 
books  of  all  kinds,  history,  lives,  or  any  thing  that  the  keepers  could 
get  him  ;  the  newspapers  every  day,  and  conversed  perfectly  coherently 
on  the  passing  topics,  and  events  of  the  war,  in  which  he  felt  particular 
interest.* — (Rtport^  p.  48.) 

In  answer  to  the  charge  of  reprehensible  and  undue  severity 
brought  against  the  abettors  of  such  proceedings  as  the  above,  the 
individuals  implicated  would  be  expected  to  set  up  a  justification  of 
themselves  on  the  plea  of  necessity,  since  the  facts  were  too  fully 

confirmed 
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coulirmed  to  admit  of  question.  But  the  obvious  and  imiuediale 
reply  to  such  an  excuse  would  be,  an  upgieal  to  tlie  management  of 
other  inalitulions,  where  tin?  ^ame  security  to  keepers  wss  oblalned, 
nnd  more  bene6t  to  the  afflicted;  und  uccoidiiigly  ue  tind  the 
Committee  urging  ilie  (jueslion,  upon  such  as  by  tlieir  professional 
callings  were  the  beat  ijualitied  to  judge,  wliellier  they  did  not  deem 
the  mode  nnd  degree  of  rtstraiiit  us«d,  especially  in  llie  in><tBiice  of 
Norris,  to  be  unjiis tillable  and  unnecessary.  Tlie  answers  were, 
wiibout  exceptiou,  in  the  affirmative ;  but  the  most  satisfactory  cvi* 
dence  in  proof  of  this  opinion,  was  that  which  subseqiitnt  visits 
to  the  Hospital  itself  afforded^  it  was  ihen  seen,  that  the  happiest 
results  almost  immcdiulely  followed  a  change  in  the  general  system 
of  nianKging  even  ibe  most  violeul  and  refiaclory  maniacs.  How 
striking  is  ibe  contrast  which  tlie  following  account  displays,  to  tliat 
which  we  have  just  given  I 

'  On  the  S7th  of  May  last,  (says  ibe  Honourable  Henry  Grey 
Reniiel,)  I  aaain  visited  BelLleni  in  company  with  olher  membeis  of  , 
llie  House  ul' Commons — Lord  Lascclles,  Mr.  William  Smitli,  Mr.  Dun- 
conibu,  Mr.  Frankland  Lewis,  und  Mr.  Siurges  Bourne.  The  change 
tchki  had  taken  place  in  the  appearance  of  the  pafieiili  in  the  HotpUal  vjtu 
most  tlriking  ;  on  ibe  men's  side  no  nian  was  chaiiieii  to  the  wall ;  only 
one  was  in  bed,  and  he  was  ill ;  the  piitients  were  mostly  wiilking  about 
in  the  gallery,  and  the  whole  Hospital  was  clean  and  sweet.  On  iho 
women's  side  two  only  when  we  entered  the  Hobpiial  were  chained  by 
thehimd.  Mijs  Stone,  who  had  been  confined  inlhe  Hospital  fur  several 
years,  three  of  which  she  had  been  chained  during  tbe  day-time  to  tbe 
wall,  wrapped  up  in  a  flannel  gown,  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  dressed  like  a 
womiin,  employed  in  needle  work,  and  tulerubly  rational ;  *hv  appeared 
cheerful  and  contented,  and  must  ^I'-dieful  to  the  matron,  (>ine  lately  ap- 
pointed,) who  accompanied  us  dunnf!  our  visit,  for  the  cl>ange  that  had 
taken  place  in  her  situation.  The  woman  who  was  confined  ill  the  end 
of  tbe  gallery  the  year  before,  in  ihni  violent  stale  of  irritaliun  above 
mentioned,  was  now  released,  and  was  walking  about  the  gallery,  appa- 
rently tranquil ;  she  repeatedly  thantcd  the  mitirun  for  her  kindness, 
and  haid  it  was  owing  to  that  kindne-^  that  she  was  in  the  composed  and 
comfortable  slate  in  which  we  now  found  her," 

In  another  part  of  his  evidence,  lliis  gentleman  states — 
'  I  saw  also  Norris;  ihc  iron  apparatus  in  which  he  had  been  con- 
finod  wui  then  removed ;  but  the  chaJn  which  fastened  the  neck  of  ihe 
patient  lo  the  irvu  stancheon,  as  well  us  the  l('<;  bjck,  were  slill  used, 
Norris  slated  that  be  was  fully  aware  be  was  a  dangerous  person ;  that 
he  should  be  sorry  in  be  pcrmiited  in  walk  umnanacled  in  the  gallery ; 
but  liiut  if  he  could  be  prevented  from  doing  others  any  mischief, 
which  if  he  was  uul  provoked  lie  should  not  allempt  tn  do,  he  should 
consiilcr  the  permission  of  taking  ih&t  exercise  a  great  indulgence:  Lc 
added  also,  that  lie  had  made  repeated  eumplainis  against  the  mode  of 
Oinliiiemeiit  in  which  be  bud  been  fur  so  many  year*;  but  that  lie  was 
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now  treated  like  a  christian,  and  that  he  felt  himself  quite  comfortahlc ; 
he  purticuhirly  alluded  to  the  pleasure  he  teit  in  being  able  to  sit  do*Aii 
on  the  ed«»e  ot  his  bed.' — f  Report,  pp.  13*2 — 3.) 

Had  then  the  recent  invcytigution  respecting  the  state  and  c<»i(!i- 
tion*(»f  lunatics  done  nothing  further  than  cause  that  change  in  ihe 
•  economy  and  management  of  Bethlein  Hospital  which  the  ab^  \e 
accounts  prove,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  tlie  gentlemen  with  wlitmi 
the  inquiry  originated,  and  by  whom  it  was  conducted,  wouhi  in: 
(mtitled  to  the  highest  praise.  Kven  }<hould  no  benefit  arise  r>(it  ^'f 
any  new  legislative  enactment  applied  to  the  circumstances  of  in- 
sanity,  the  very  exposures,  which  the  investigation  has  occasion*  <], 
will,  we  think,  constitute  a  pretty  good  guarantee  against  fiesh  enoi* 
niities.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  proceed  in  an  analysis  of  th« 
Reports,  nor  do  we  think  it  necessary,  inasmuch  as  all  the  inquisi- 
tions tend  to  the  establibhment  of  one  mahi  point,  n;nnely,  the  good 
Mrhick  may  be  effected  in  mental  affections,  by  the  combnmtion  of 
judgmeut  and  humanity. 

The  great  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  management  of  the  in- 
sane are,  in  the  tirst  place,  tliat  the  invalids  be  separately  and  pro- 
perly classed,  both  m  respect  of  tlieir  ages,  sexes,  condition  in 
life,  and  kind  or  degree  of  their  disorder.  Secondly,  fiee  ventila- 
tion, so  ensured  as  to  guard  against  undue  exposure  to  the  incle- 
mencies of  the  weather.  Thirdly,  a  rigid  system  of  cleanliness; 
and  lastly,  such  a  judicious  regulation  both  of  mental  and  bodily 
exercise,  as  shall  excite  without  fatigue,  and  exhilarate  without  ex- 
haustion. A  combination  of  tenderness  with  firmness  on  the  part 
•f  the  keepers  is  all  along  supposed ;  and  we  repeat  from  an  author 
whom  we  have  already  quoted,  that  in  respect  of  superior  and  gene* 
ral  superintendence,  '  none  ought  to  meddle  with  the  mad  who  have 
not  discretion  and  genius  (and  we  might  add  humanity)  into  the 
bargain.** 

It  is  pleasing  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  report,  that  amidst  all 
the  abuses  which  have  crept  in  upon  both  public  and  private  insti- 
tutions, there  are  many  receptacles  for  the  insane  in  this  country 
(besides  that  at  York  conducted  by  the  society  of  Friends,  which 
can  never  be  too  much  commended)  in  which  almost  all  that  is 
required  seems  to  be  accomplished :  if  there  be  any  groimd  foe 
exception  from  this  general  commendation,  we  should  conceive 
it  to  be  that  there  is  perhaps  hardly  enough  of  system  and  regulated 
design  in  the  attempts  made  to  reinstate  reason.     Exercise,  for  ex- 


•  We  recuaiiDend  to  those  who  are  at  all  interested  in  the  construction  or  improve* 
MMit  of  luHHtic  asjflums,  the  judicious  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Tulte,  mentioned  ftt  the  head 
•f  tlie  present  article.  We  (\o  not  know  whether  the  objections  of  Mr.  Tuke  to  tbt 
fnoopticaii  pUn.of  coiutructin^  tlirse  biuidiogs  oiay  uot  bate  wSfTQ  ^d^  iu  it  thao  at 
f  nt  Mglit  appcarf. 
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ample,  is  spoken  of  in  ihe  higliestterm.s  and  practised  whli  the 
best  elfect,  in  several  instil  lit  ioiis ;  but  may  there  not  stiil  lie  some 
room  \ch  for  improvement  us  it  regards  the  iucilements  to  empltiy- 
ment,  and  the  Kelection  of  work  }  'lliere  is  mucii  talk  of  an 
establishment  at  Saragossa.ia  Spain,  in  which  we  are  informed  that 
the  treatment  is  singularly  suciessful,  and  in  this,  it  is  i»iA, 

'  ihe  patients  are  divided  early  in  the  morning  into  parlies,  some  of 
which  perform  the  menial  offices  of  the  house ;  oihcts  repair  to  shops 
belonging  to  their  respective  trades.  The  majority  are  distributed 
under  the  s II peri ntenda nee  of  their  guards,  through  a  large  incl<«ure, 
where  tliey  are  occupied  in  works  belongmg  to  gardening:  and  agricul' 
ture.  Uniform  experience  is  said  to  have  proved  the  efficacy  of  ihcie 
laboun.  Il  is  added  that  the  noblemen  who  live  in  the  same  asylum, 
but  in  astute  of  idleness  suitable  10  iheir  rank,  retain  their  lunacy  and 
their  privilef^  together,  while  their  inferiors  are  restored  to  ibemsclvc* 
and  to  society.' 

A  similar  statement  «e  meet  with  in  the  Heports  under  noUfe, 
in  which  Mr.  Finch,  the  master  of  an  e\cellently'Conducted  asylum 
near  Salisbury,  expresses  bia  high  Opinion  of  the  benelit  of  exer- 
cise, and  siivs  that  he  was  led  to  (he  remark  by  observing  thnl  his 
panper  patients  recovered  in  a  grt-aler  number  iban  llio^e  in  a 
better  Mitiiation;  which  he  nllributes  to  the  former  being  employed 
in  bis  garden.  I'bis  gentleman  substituted  amusements  where  lie 
could  nut  enforce  work,  such  as  billiards,  cricket,  ?Lc.;  and  ha 
reports  that  be  has  since  found  '  a  corresponding  good  attend  the 
superior  patients  as  well  as  the  others.' 

itut  still,  our  readers  will  say,  the  main  question  remains  un- 
touched— namely,  what  steps  il  would  be  advisable  for  Govtrn- 
nient  to  take  in  order  to  ensure  an  extension  and  permanence  of 
the  good  already  brought  about  in  reference  to  insanity  and  insane 
iustilutions.  We  shall  offer  one  or  two  remarks  on  this  head, 
and  then  bring  our  discussion  to  a  close. 

The  objects  of  legia'ative  enactments  on  this  great  question 
ought,  as  It  appears  to  us,  to  comprize  four  particulars.  Tn  the 
first  place,  it  is  highly  desirable  to  prevent  the  operation  of  wrong 
motives  towards  procuring  the  confinement  of  individuals  on  the 
ground  of  insanity,  when  no  actual  insanity  exists.  In  the  second 
place,  provision  should  be  made  to  ensure  the  confinement  of  such 
itulividuals  as  are  bon4  fide  insane.  Iliirdly,  every  care  should 
be  tiiken  to  cause  them  to  be  placed  in  those  situations,  and  under 
those  regulations,  which  experience  has  shewn  to  be  most  conducive 
to  recovery,  when  that  e^'ent  is  likely  to  take  place,  and  to  comfort, 
when  the  case  is  incurable :  and,  fourthly,  a  special  endeavour 
should  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  that  paupers  vhouid 
possess  tlic  lame  privileges  as  those  who  are  iu  some  measure 
F  F  4  enabled 
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enabled  to  connnand  dieir  enjoyment.  In  fact  this  in  comprized  io 
the  three  foregoing  heads ;  nevertheless,  as  the  laws  proposed  on 
the  subject  of  madhouses  appear  to  us  principally  defective  in 
what  relates  to  the  poor,  we  have  been  willing  to  give  a  character 
of  distinctness  to  this  branch  of  the  inquiry. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  first  evil,  namely  that  of  confinement 
mon  spurious  pretences,  is  of  very  partial  and  limited  operation. 
We  believcy  however,  the  case  to  be  otherwise ;  and  when  the 
•titements  made  in  the  former  part  of  this  article  are  adverted  to. 
It  may  easily  be  conceived  how  subject  individuals,  especially 
those  who  have  had  trivial  and  transient  aberrations  of  intellect,  are 
to  impro|)er  confinement  from  sinister  motives  on  the  part  of  rehi- 
tives.  The  remedy  we  would  propose  is  that  of  lessemng  the  faci- 
lity of  attestation.  As  the  law  now  stands,  every  soi-disant  practi- 
tioner of  medicine  is  competent  to  the  signature  of  ^  certificate 
declarative  of  insanity.  Let  the  power  of  signing  such  certificate 
be  confined  to  the  hands  of  the  legitimate  prescriber,  that  is,  to  one 
who  has  either  obtained  a  diploma  from  some  medical  university, 
or  is  a  member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  To  the  really  respect- 
able apothecary  we  mean  nothing  invidious  by  this  exclusion,  lliere 
are  many  of  this  profession,  whose  talents  and  learning  would  do 
honour  to  any  rank  or  station  in  life;  but  it  must  be  allowed,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  there  are  also  many,  calling  themselves  apothe- 
caries, who  are  miserably  deficient  in  every  qualification  bat  that 
of  impudence;  and  we  believe  that,  accordmg  to  the  present  con- 
atitution  of  tlie  law,  both  as  it  applies  to  the  practice  of  medicine 
and  to  the  statutes  of  lunacy,  there  are  no  means  of  distinguishing 
legally  between  the  one  and  the  other  description  of  men.  Another 
remedy  we  would  propose,  is  that  suggested  by  the  author  of '  Ob- 
servations on  Laws  relating  to  Private  Lunatic  Asylums.'  We  do 
not  agree  with  him  in  every  particular  of  his  objections  to  Mr. 
Rose's  bill ;  but  the  followii^  meets  with  our  hearty  concurrence : — 

*  No  person  should,  in  future,  begin  to  superintend  a  lunatic  asy- 
lum, unless  he  had  previously  taken  a  regular  degree  in  medicine,  al 
some  university,  or  was  a  member  of  the  College  of  Physicians  or  Sur- 
geons, or  Mad  undergone  an  exammation  of  kis  qvali/ications  by  some  com- 
pdent  judges/ 

The  second  object  to  be  gained  by  the  enactment  of  a  code  of 
laws,  namely,  that  of  providing  that  all  persons  whose  mental  con- 
dition requires  that  they  be  put  under  confinement,  should  be  so 
confined,  is  of  high  moment,  but  of  difficult  accomplishment. 
Incipient  insanity  is  too  delicate  a  thing  to  be  roughly  handled. 
'  Nothing  is  more  calculated  to  make  a  man  mad,  dien  the  idea 
that  he  is  thought  so  by  others.'  Forcible  subjection  to  legal  re- 
atraints  might  (it has  been  said)  have  prevented  the  melancholy  catas- 
trophe 
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trapLe  wliich  took  place  in  the  British  Senute:  but  would  the  high 
spirit  »f  the  individual  concerned  have  bruuked  ireatnient  ftiunded 
upon  the  Hitppusitiuu  of  his  irisa»i(>'  i  W  ould  nut  the  clouds  which 
were  gathering  around  his  brain  have  been  iiicreuHHl  nnd  thit:keiied 
to  tenfold  gluom,  by  the  coiiMiuusitrs^  that  the  world  was  to  think 
him  a  mailmun  i  On  the  other  hand,  we  certain]}  too  often  meet 
with  instances  where  a  khiii  of  self-deception  on  the  pari  of  nla- 
tiuns  and  friends  has  been  putsui'd  till  tbt-  dreadful  conHetguences 
of  such  furbearaiice  have  been  most  fatally  displayed.  Vet  we  fear 
much  must  atill  be  left  to  private  discretion  ;  for  we  confess  ii  ap- 
pears difficult  to  conceive  how  the  vigilance  of  Government  could 
be  brought  into  exerciae,  fur  the  prevention  of  the  evil,  without 
touching  too  closely  upon  individual  freedom  and  tamity  eights. 
There  is,  however,  one  class  of  men  about  which  there  ought  to 
be  no  difficulty, — we  mean  that  of  wandering  luaatic  paupers.  It 
would  seem  expedient  for  Governmenl  to  compel  the  friends  and 
relations  of  Buch  to  deliver  them  to  the  custody  of  guardians  pro- 
perly qualified  and  duly  appointed. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  tlnrd  object  above  slated,  namely,  that 
of  securing  iu  all  cuiws  the  best  possible  treatment  to  the  insane, 
would  be  most  etTectually  gained  lirst  by  difficulties  thrown  in  tlie 
way  of  license,  so  as  to  ensure  tb«  qualification  and  respect  ability 
of  madhouse  conductors  \  and  secondly,  litf  an  asuiduous  »i/iUem  of 
thorough  aud  freqiieiU  impectimt.  ITie  writer  of  that  tract  to 
which  we  huve  just  made  atltuiun  deprecates  the  severity  of  the 
recently  proposed  bill,  especially  as  it  ri>lates  to  the  lawi  of  visi- 
tation :  but  for  ourselves,  we  do  not  see  how  the  severity  would 
operate  excepting  in  cases  of  dereliction  of  duty  ;  and  in  such 
cases,  laws  cannot  be  too  severe.  We  tliiiik,  however,  with  tluH 
writer,  that  the  possible  influence  of  local  prejudices  is  tiot 
sufficiently  guarded  against  in  cases  of  county  inspections.  Two 
magistrates  and  one  physician  do  not,  in  our  minds,  form  a  suf- 
ficient quorum  for  the  exercise  of  visiting  duties ;  especially  wbei) 
such  magistrates  are  selected  from  situations  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
respective  esUibli^lnnents,  '  thus  appointed,  for  the  very  reastm 
which  should  be  the  cause  of  their  rejection,  namely,  that  they  are 
neighbours,  and  tlierefore  contiuually  liable  to  be  eKciied  by  per- 
sonal pique  and  enmity.'  With  respect  to  the  discretionary  poucrs 
and  right  of  liberation,  which  the  act  gives  to  the  in*pecliiig  visi- 
tor!— these  are  not  so  likely  to  be  abused  as  our  objeclur  would 
seem  to  insinuate;  for  the  marks  and  peculiarities  of  insanity  have 
recently  become  somuchthesubject  of  investigation,  thai  it  is  not  very 
probahle  any  rasii  or  unwarrantable  exercise  of  such  powera  Vfould 
be  attempted  by  men  of  inlelligeuce  and  responsibili^  :  aud  yet  it 
teems  well,  in  oider  to  provide  against  abu^s,  that  such  powers 
F  F  3  should 
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should  be  possessed.  Tlic  round-i^boiit  process  of  appealing  to  the 
Chancellor  in  cases  of  unjust  confinement  or  improper  treatment 
might  be  attended  with  too  much  difficulty  for  the  object  of  imme- 
diate redress. 

But  further,  as  it  respects  the  poor, — those  establishments  which 
are  more  strictly  considered  public  charities,  ought  to  be  subjected 
to  as  severe  and  rigid  a  system  of  inspection  as  the  private  ones ; 
and  ever}'  officer,  from  the  physician  to  the  porter,  ought  to  be  com- 
pelled to  hold  his  situation  solely  upon  the  tenure  of  correct  con- 
duct. Some  scheme,  too,  ought  to  be  devised  for  excluding  in 
toto  such  persons  from  the  benefits  of  these  charities  as  have  means 
equal  to  their  support  in  other  situations;  for  much  mal- practice  has 
taken  place  in  reference  to  this  particular.  But  the  great  dcsidera- 
ium,  as  it  refers  to  pauper  lunatics^  is  that  o/'County  Asy  lums. 
The  erection  and  endowment  of  these  ought  to  be  made  compul- 
sory; and  there  should,  further,  be  a  responsibility  attached  to 
every  parish  officer  to  cause  die  removal  of  insane  paupers  from 
poor-houses,  and  other  situations,  into  these  establishments.  Here, 
too,  the  visits  and  inspections  must  be  frequent  and  severe,  and 
efery  guard  be  in  constant  readiness  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of 
abuse.  After  taking  a  general  census  of  the  county  returns,  it 
should  be  laid  before  the  commissioners  of  madhouses,  accom- 
panied with  plans  of  the  size,  situation,  &c.  of  the  proposed  build- 
ing. Tlie  expense,  which  should  of  course  be  as  small  as  possible 
consistent  with  the  objects  to  be  effecte/l,  would  be  best  defrayed 
by  additions  to  the  county  rates ;  and  we  see  no  objections  (pro- 
i^idcd  care  be  taken  to  prevent  any  abuse  of  the  pnvilege)  to  the 
medical  officers  of  the  respective  institutions  being  permitted  to 
have  private  patients  from  the  more  respectable  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. Persons  in  comfortable,  but  moderate,  circumstances  in 
the  country,  are  often  deterred  from  sending  their  relations  to  pri- 
vate madhouses  by  the  expense  and  other  inconveniences  attending 
distance  from  home.  Coimty  establishments  would  in  this  case 
(and  we  spcuk  from  actual  observation)  be  for  the  most  part  a  con- 
venience :  but  every  possible  rare  should  then  be  taken  that  the  duties 
of  c)fficers  to  the  poor  be  in  no  measure  trespassed  on  by  their 
attendance  upon  the  superior  classes  of  patients. 

Shicc  thin  was  written,  *  llie  First  Annual  Report  on  Mad- 
houses, IK  If)/  has  fallen  into  our  hands.  We  do  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  detain  our  readers  by  any  lengthened  account  of  its 
coutentM  as  it  nierelv  corroborates  what  has  been  before  advanced. 
It  is,  however,  a  valuable  document,  and  worthy  the  attention  of 
all  who  arc  particularly  interested  in  its  subject.  One  remarkable 
feature  ni  the  account  it  may  be  right  just  to  advert  to, — we  mean 
the  statement  which  Mr.  Sharpe  gives  to  the  Committee  of  the 

wa^( 
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want  of  success  attendant  upon  some  recent  trials  in  Sir  Jonathaa 
Miles's  house  of  powerful  remedial  processes,  especially  the  admi- 
nistration of  uiercur)'  and  the  fox-glove,  lliis  evidence  is  in  another 
place  qualiiied  by  the  gentleman  under  whose  direction  these  expe- 
riments were  made,  but  by  no  means  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prove 
the  safety  and  ellicacy  of  the  means  employed.  Respecting  the 
powers  of  llie  fox-glove,  there  is  indeed  a  very  remarkable  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Wakefield,  from  Dr.  Finch,*  of  its  successful 
aihnijiistration  to  ^  a  raving  maniac  who  had  been  chained  for  maiiy 
years  to  the  walls  of  a  workhouse ;'  but  as  far  as  otir  own  observation 
has  extended,  this  very  sin(;ular  and  important  medicine  has  much 
less  influence  upon  the  paroxysms  of  insanity  than  might  a  priori 
have  been  supposed.  We  shall  conclude  by  extracting  from  the 
Report  before  us  the  sentiments  of  one  w  hose  authority  in  all  par- 
ticulars pertaining  to  pathology  is  deservedly  great. 

'  I  am  of  opinion/  (says  Sir  Henry  Halturd,  addressing  himself  to  the 
Committee,)  *  that  our  knowled«je  ol'  insanity  has  not  kept  pace  with 
our  knowledge  of  other  distempers,  from  the  habit  we  find  established,* 
of  transferring  patients  under  this  malady,  as  soon  as  it  has  declared 
itself,  to  the  care  of  persons  who  too  frequently  limit  their  attention  to 
the  mere  perstmal  security  of  their  patients,  without  attempting  to 
assist  them  by  tlie  resources  of  medicine.  We  want  facts  in  the  history 
of  this  disease,  anvl  if  they  are  carefully  recorded,  uinler  the  observa- 
tion of  enlightened  physicians,  no  doubt  they  will  sooner  or  later  be 
collected  in  sufficient  number  to  admit  of  safe  and  useful  deduc- 
tions.'—  (First  /Innval  Rrporty  p.  24.) 

We  have  recently  heard  of  the  expulsion  from  the  principal 
lunatic  asylum  in  Britain  of  its  two  principal  officers,  and  of  the 
election  of  others  to  succeed  llicm.  Respecting  the  propriety  of 
this  strong  measure  on  the  part  of  the  governors  of  that  institution, 
it  would  be  as  indelicate  as  it  is  uimecessary  for  us  to  express  any 
opinion.  VVe  think  it,  however,  proper  to  say,  that,  whdc  tlie 
ptiblic  have  a  right  to  expect  a  great  deal  from  the  gentlemen  now 
appointed  to  these  important  and  responsible  offices,  anticipation^ 
of  improvement  must  not  partake  too  much  of  Utopian  perfection. 
We  would  again  respectfully  submit  to  Government  the  superiority 
of  preventive,  measures  over  punishments;  and  entreat  that  parlia- 
mentary enactnients  be  so  contrived  as  to  continue  as  much  as  pos- 
sible actually  and  unremittingly  operative.  Public  institutions, 
and  corporate  associations,  are  naturally  prone  to  degeneracy  and 
decline,  even  though  the  members  may  be  individually  active  and 
well-intentioned. 

— ' -  -         I —       — mrum 

*  Hi  in  called  Mr.  Finch  in  the  Genenl  Kfport 
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Aet.  VI. — Si^mbolic  Illustrations  of  the  History  of  England, 
from  the  Roman  Invasion  to  the  present  Time,  accompanied 
with  a  Sarraliveof  the  Principal  EventSy  designed  more  par- 
iicularly  for  the  Instruction  of  Young  Persons.  By  Mary 
Ann  Rundally  of  Bath,  Author  of  the  Grammar  of  Sacred  His- 
tory.     London,    Bathy  Exeter,  and  Broxbume.     1815.     4to. 

nPHFS  is,  in  its  way,  by  far  the  most  absurd  work  tfaas  has  ever 
^    fallen  into  our  hands.     It  is  in  fact  one  of  Mr.  Newberry's 
fittle  books  grown  into  a  huge  quarto  of  700  pages,  and  grown, 
with  its  growth,  more  than  proportionably  silly. 

The  author  acquaints  us  in  her  Preface,  that  *  objects  which  are 
ieen  make  a  more  lasting  impression  on  the  mind  than  the  mere  re- 
cital of  facts;  it  has  been  therefore  her  aim  to  embody  in  symbols, 
or  hieroglyphics,  the  most  striking  incidents  recorded  in  the  annals 
•f  our  country.' — (p.  3.)  And  this  the  good  lady  fancies  that  she 
Ins  done  in  thirty»nine  plates,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  700 

Ces  of  letter-press^  teach  about  as  much  of  the  History  of  Eng- 
I  as  might  be  comprised  in  one  of  die  aforesaid  Mr.  Newberry's 
inpenny  abridgements.  It  is  somewhat  curious  to  find  in  a  work 
coaiposed  on  the  principle  of  addressing  not  the  ear  but  the  eye^ 
diat  thirty-nine  pages  only  are  for  the  use  of  the  eye^  while  700 
«re  dedicated  to  the  ear. 

Our  readers  will  suppose,  of  course,  that  some  representations 
of  objects  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  eye,  which  will  be  at  once  un- 
derstood and  retained  more  forcibly  than  the  same  ideas  presented 
ID  words.  No  such  thing :  Mrs.  Rundall's  plates  are,  in  truth, 
kieroglyphicSy  strokes,  scratches  and  letters,  perfectly  unintelligible 
unless  with  the  assistance  of  the  700  pages  of  explanation,  and  not 
tery  clear  even  with  them. 

*  An  English  individual  is  designated  by  an  upright  line  surmounted 
with  an  oak  leaf;  if  adiagonal  line  crosses  it,  it  is  a  knight  or  a  noble.' 

'  Princes  and  princesses  have  a  small  crescent  reversed  on  the  top  of 
a  perpendicular  line.' 

'  An  vprigkt  line,  with  a  death's  head,  is  an  assassin — a  horizontal 
tine,  with  the  symbolic  head  detached,  shews  a  person  dead.' — Key  to 
the  Symbols, 

This  appears  a  curious  mode  of  explaining  that  which  words 
cannot  make  sufficiently  clear,  and  we  find,  like  Mrs.  Dai^le  in 
the  Critic, '  that  the  interpreter  is  the  harder  of  the  two.' 

We  wish  we  could  contrive  to  lay  before  our  readers  one  of  Mrs. 
Rimdall's  devices  for '  making  history  plain,'  but  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible without  the  assistance  of  a  plate.  Our  printer,  however,  has 
endeavoured  to  imitate  a  diagram  given  in  the  Preface,  from  which 

she 
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she  candidly  confesses  that  her  scheme  is  copied,  and  which  her 
own  diagrams  very  closely  resemble. 

'  The  following  is  the  Diagram, 

rv 


It  is  thus  explained. — A  Convention  was  entered  into,  in  Egypt,  be- 
tween General  Kleber,  on  the  part  of  the  French,  and  the  Grand 
Vizier,  on  the  part  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  which  was  approved  by  the 
Cabinet  of  London.  The  straight  line,  with  the  Crescent  on  its  top,  de- 
notes the  Grand  Vizier,  by  iis  superior  height  to  the  perpendicular 
line,  which  is  to  represent  General  Kleber:  the  line  drawn  through 
the  centre  of  this  line,  forming  two  acute  angles,  is  intended  for  the 
General's  sword.  To  denote  the  Convention,  two  lines  are  drawn, 
which  meet  together  in  the  centre,  and  represent  the  shaking  of  hands, 
or  a  meetin<T.  The  Convention  was  formed  in  Egypt,  which  is  signified 
by  a  Pyramid.  The  Cabinet  of  London  is  typified  by  the  outline  of  a 
Cabinet  on  the  right  of  the  diagram.  The  Head  of  a  Ship,  placed  ia 
the  square,  denotes  London,  as  it  is  frequented  by  ships  more  than  any 
other  port.' — Preface. 

Our  readers  will  judge,  from  this  specimen,  of  the  beauty  and 

perspicuity  of  Mrs.  nunduirs  method  of  teachnig  history,  and  will 

join  with  us  in  wondering  that  the  vanity  of  book-making  can  have 

blinded  any  human  being  to  the  laborious  absurdity,  the  monstroiw 

inconsistency  of  these  *  Historical  Hieroglyphics.' 


Art.  VII. — The  Monarchy  according   to  the   Charter,  by  the 
I  icointe  de  Chateaubriand,  S^c, — London. — pp.  252. 

*  I  ^HIS  is  the  translation  of  a  very  important  work — important 
-*-  not  only  on  account  of  the  subjects  it  treats  and  the  abilities 
with  which  it  was  written,  but  on  account  of  the  persecution  which, 
together  with  the  author,  it  has  suffered  from  the  soi-disant  constitU'* 
tional  ministers  of  France;  which  may  be  considered  as  an  indi- 
cation of  their  views  and  a  test  of  their  principles.  If  any  thing  that 
happens  in  France  could  surprize  us,  we  should  be  astonished  at 
seeing  ministers  affecting  to  be,  par  excetknce^  the  friciKb  of  the 
Charter  and  the  constitution,  taking  the  moat  ^ 
illegal,  the  most  furious  and  insane  meaaiirav 
though  it  opposes  them  individually,  ityffenll 
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a  defence  of  the  Charter  mid  a  paneiryric  on  the  constitution.  If  M. 
de  Chatt'aubi'iand^s  work  had  been  of  a  different  complexion,  if  it 
had  been,  ds  we  liave  lieard  it  callt^d  by  those  who  had  neither  read 
nor  even  seen  it,  un  nhra-royalist,  anti-constitutional  pamphlet, 
preaching  up  persecution  and  the  old  regime,  it  would  have  been 
very  proper  to  persecute  it ;  it  nii<>ht  even  have  betiu  proper,  if 
it  had  been  censured  by  the  tribunals,  to  have  inflicted  some  mark 
of  the  royal  displeasure  upon  the  autlior  :  but  that,  without  judge 
or  jury,  without  complaint,  without  trial,  the  police  should  confis- 
cate the  work,  should  put  seals  on  tlie  printer's  presses,  and  actually 
shut  up  tlie  shops  of  some  booksellers  to  whose  counters  a  few 
copies  had  been  sent  before  the  seizure,  seems  to  us  to  decide  the 
tem)>er  and  spirit  of  this  ministry,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, that  with  all  tlieir  affected  regard  for  the  chamber  and  the  con- 
stitution, tiiis  intemperate,  illegal,  and  foolish  step  proves  them  to 
be  as  unsound  in  their  principles  as  in  their  judgments :  the  matter 
and  the  manner  of  the  proceeding  are  alike  reprehensible,  and  they 
have  done  a  thing  which  renders  them  odious  for  its  violence  and 
ridiculous  for  its  impotence. 

But  tliis  is  not  all — the  chamber  of  deputies  was  to  be  dis- 
•olved :  and  to  strike  terror  into  the  fi/^r<i-royalist  party,  to  which 
they  supposed  M.  de  Chateaubriand  to  belong,  because  he  opposed 
the  i/i//«r*royalist  party,  they  had  recourse  to  a  measure,  desperate 
to  be  sure  in  point  of  character,  but  safe  and  easy  enough  as  far  as 
regarded  their  persons,  and  recommended  to  tliem  perhaps  by  this 
double  consideration,  of  advising  the  King  of  France  to  erase  the 
name  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  from  the  list  of  his  privy  council. 

We  beg  leave  here  to  take  a  distinction,  well  understood  in 
England  und  strongly  inculcated  by  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  that  in  a 
constitutional  monarchy  the  acts  of  the  king  are  never  personal  to 
him  ;  but  should  be  treated,  as  they  really  are,  as  the  measures  of 
his  responsible  advisers  :  with  the  most  sincere  respect  and  confi- 
dence in  the  King  of  France,  therefore,  with  the  greatest  esteem  for 
his  excellent  qualities,  his  good  setise  and  correct  taste,  his  justice 
and  his  clemency,  we  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  a  more  violent, 
oppressive,  and  impolitic  measure  than  this  we  cannot  well  con- 
ceive; it  is  only  to  be  equalled  by  some  of  those  ever-to-bc -regretted 
compliances  by  which  Louis  XVI,  in  the  first  days  of  the 
Revolution,  interdicted  his  friends  from  his  person  and  service,  and 
sou*!ht  a  fatal  and  bhort-lived  popularity  in  the  councils  of  his 
enemies. 

If  we  had  been  asked  what  was  most  aeedful  for  France,  what 
principle  it  was  on  which  the  stability  of  the  legitimate  government 
most  de|KMided,  and  which  it  would  probably  be  the  most  difficult 
to  flud,  we  should  have  said  j^idelity  ;  tw«nty-fiva  years  of  rcvov 
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liitipn,  with  a  new  constitution  every  year; — monarchy,  democracy, 
oligarchy,  consulate,  dictatorship,  empire,  monarchy — and  empire, 
republic,  and  monarchy  again — have  so  unsettltd  men's  minds, 
have  so  scattered  their  principles,  have  involved  such  multitudes  in 
weaku«sses  and  crimes,  in  inconsistencies  and  perjury,  that  of  all 
virtues  that  of  Abdiel  would  be,  we  should  have  thought,  the  most 
prized. 

*  Abdiel  faithful  found, 
Among  the  faithless  faithful  only  he ; 
Amung  innumerable  false,  unmoved, 
Un^^haken,  unseduced,  untcrri6ed ; 
His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love.,  his  zeal ; 
Nor  number,  nor  example  with  him  wrought 
To  swerve  from  truth  or  change  his  constant  mind/ 

M.  de  Chateaubriand  followed  the  King  into  exile.  Who  at 
that  hour  thought  that  t))e  King  was  so  soon  to  return  ?  At  Ghent 
his  grateful  sovereign  called  him  to  his  privy  council — he  advised 
with  him  in  his  adversity — the  battle  of  VVaterloo  miraculously  re- 
stored the  King  to  his  throne;  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  still  faithful, 
attenrls  the  Kin^  in  his  restoration  as  he  did  in  exile,  but  with  a 
different  fate ;  at  Paris  he  is  stricken  out  of  the  council  to  which 
he  had  been  summoned  at  Ghent — and  by  whose  advice  is  thia. 
done  f — not,  we  hope  and  believe,  by  that  of  the  Duke  of  Riche- 
lieu, an  emigrant  of  the  old  school,  nor  by  M.  Lain6  or  the  Duke 
of  Feltre,  emigrants  during  the  last  usurpation,  and  who  all  three 
are  looked  upon  as  attached  with  equal  sincerity  to  the  king  and 
constitution,  and  whose  characters  are,  indeed,  the  only  support 
which  the  present  ministry  possesses;  but,  if  we  may  believe  the 
public  report  of  France  and  England,  by  that  of  M.  de  Caze,  4 
young  gentleman  who  had  been  secretary  to  her  Imperial  Majestj 
Madame  the  n)other  of  all  the  Buonapartes,  and  who  did  not  fot 
low  his  legitimate  sovereign  into  his  exile. 

And  for  what  offence  is  M.  de  Chateaubriand  thus  delivered 
over  into  the  hands  of  M.  de  Caze  ? — for  publishing,  as  a  minister 
of  state,  the  same  sentiments  which  his  sovereign  had  applauded  in 
council  at  Ghent — for  publisliing,  as  a  peer  of  France,  an  address 
to  the  country,  the  most  temperate,  the  most  just,  the  most  liberal, 
the  most  constitutional,  the  most  ably  and  heartily  favourable  to 
the  strict  maintenance  of  the  Charter,  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
France,  of  any  publication  we  have  yet  had  the  good  fortune  to  see. 

We  declare  we  have  not  found  one  single  principle,  we  had 
almost  said  one  single  expression,  in  this  able  production  which 
might  not  have  been  advanced  by  an  English  whig  of  the  best  days 
of  our  constitution  ;  and  if  any  doubt,  as  we  perused  this  work, 
rose  io  our  minds  as  to  the  expediency  of  his  advice,  it  was,  whe- 
ther 
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ther  France  wis  yet  fit  for  a  sjstem  of  pnreniiiient  no  liberal^  so 
free,  80  British,  as  that  which  M.  de  Chateaubriand  recommends. 

A  short  summary  and  a  few  extracts  from  his  work  will  speak 
more  forcibly  to  the  understandings  of  our  readers  than  any  general 
assertions. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand  begins  by  stating  that  under  the  legitimate 
sovereign  of  France  there  are  but  three  possible  modes  of  govern* 
ment  which  could  be  thought  of: — 
1 .  llie  old  r^ime. 
9.  A  despotism. 
3.  Constitutional  monarchy  imder  the  Charter- 

l .  Tlie  old  r^ime  he  declares  to  be  impracticable,  and,  if  pntc- 
ticable,  impolitic. 

52.  The  supposition  of  a  despotism  he  dismisses  at  once,  as  alike 
ridiculous  and  detestable. 

3.  And  he  therefore  assumes,  as  the  foundation  and  basis  of  all 
hb  political  opinions,  that  France  must  stand  or  fall  by  the  Charter; 
and  he  claims,  with  great  zeal  and  eloquence,  '  the  Charter  atfd 
nothinfi^  hut  the  Charter* — (pp.  2  and  S.) — the  essence  of  which  he 
justly  states  to  be  a  representative  government  by  king,  peers,  and 
the  deputies  of  the  people. 

He  then  proceeds  to  state  the  principles  that  flow  from  diia  le- 
VHPesaitative  system  :  the  first  is  the  entire  irresponsiMUi^  of  the 
King,  and  the  entire  respoMsibifitif  of  his  ministers.    This  is  the 

Crt  of  hb  doctrine  for  which  ostensibly  he  has  been  punidied ; 
cause  he  is  accused  of  raising  doiib^  as  to  the  Kii^s  private 
aentimeuts,  as  if  in  a  constitutional  monarchy  the  Kii^  coiiM  have 
any  private  sentiments,  and  as  if  it  was  a  crime  to  ice  in  the  acts 
done  in  hb  name  the  measures  of  hb  ministers.  Bat  let  us  hear 
Ik>w  thb  fiiriotts  and  illiberal  mitrm  expresses  himself  om  thb 
point : 

*  The  dtKlrine  of  a  ctuto^titutioaal  r»\ial  prerogaii^e  is— that  nothing 
it  diHie  directly  by  the  Kin^  himself;  that  o^erv  act  of  goTemiaent  is 
ia  tnith  hn  inuitsien\  thoui*h  the  thine  Itr  <?xMie  in  hb  Majesty's  naaie, 
or  the  divtiinent  «i|:nrd  by  hts  Maksty  s  hand, 

*  I ji«$  prop^^sed  aniwaawoff  choice  ot  aien  and  of  locasuws  fir 
all  tKe$e«  Minister  aU^ne  are  rrsfDasible. 

*"  The  Kin|t  of  a  wpwinintative  la^Msairliy  iss  as  it  vete,  admnity, 
filated  he^vnd  our  iraeh«  inxickUe  and  iatelhUe.  Hi>  penoo  b  aacredt 
aad  hb  «iU  can  do  no  «r«c«     If  theie  be  en\>f,  ii  »  the  error  of  hb 


*  We  iaa\  thcreNve  d«!^"tt»  p^tCic  aAur»  m^i^xi;  cAsoce  to  the  Mo- 
aaich«  aad  ar  aMiy  cniK^i>e  »<ttsune»  ahic^  Uk>u^!i  ia  his  uamc,  are 
llie  HKW'  act»  w  hV  M:r.is.^rr!;.' 


Aik  a  irMh  InMa  ikMttc  fawKipkas  M«  de  CkaieadhnaBd  is  lad  to 

disapprove 
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disapprove  of  tlie  power  of  propoEing  laws  being fTf^Kw'w/y  vesled 
in  the  King,  and  denied  to  bolh  tiuuses  of  legislnture ;  for  it  seemi 
thai  the  King  alone  can  initiate  a  law,  and  the  Chambers  are  to 
discuss  it ;  they  may  amend  it  indeed,  but  they  must  ortlj/  amend  it, 
for  if  their  amendments  should  chance  to  run  into  any  thiii)j  like  an 
— original  proposition,  they  must  be  rtjectcd  as  contrary  to  order  and 
the  Charier.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  invocaies  for  bis  country 
the  practice  of  the  British  constitution^  he  wishes  the  initiative 
to  be  given  to  the  Chambers,  at  leaal,  in  common  with  the  Crown; 
and  he  deprecates,  as  injurious  to  tiie  rights  of  the  people,  the  furm 
of  absolute  authority  in  which  the  King  now  proposes  his  laws. 

All  this  is  very  true ;  and  yet  we  are  disposed  to  doubt  llie  expe- 
diency of  adopting  M.  de  Chateaubriand's  advice  alpresenl.  France 
is  far  from  being  in  a  state  of  established  tranquillity ;  the  diet  that 
is  wholesome  for  a  robust  and  healtliy  person  is  not  fit  for  a  weak 
convalesccnl,  and  that  which  suits  England  in  her  present  state  may 
not  be  exactly  the  properest  regimen  for  IVance  in  hers.  We  can- 
uot  forget  the  rage  for  law-making  Cit  ought  not  to  be  called  legis- 
lation) which  the  French  Representative  Chambers  exhibited;  the 
Constituent  Assembly  sat  about  Sj)  months,  and  passed  5488  laws ; 
but  the  Legislatise  Body  far  exceeded  its  predecessors  in  activity, 
for  in  11  months  it  passed  5414law3;  and  we  believe  that  of  (be 
aggregate  8f)0'Z  laws  not  one  hundred  exist  at  this  day.  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  is  aware  of  this  objection,  and  answers  it  by  stating 
that  times  are  changed,  and  that  the  rage  of  law-making  is  gone  by. 
We  are  not  quite  satisfied  of  this,  and  we  sltould  fear  that  to  give  the 
power  would  be  to  excite  once  more,  in  his  volatile  countrymen, 
the  desire  of  indiscriminate  legislation.  But  besides  this,  there  in 
anotlicr  reason  in  favour  of  the  present  practice — it  is  sanctioned  by 
the  Charter — and  even  on  the  clearest  and  most  popular  grounds 
we  should  think  it  unadvisable  to  depart  from  that  document  in  tlie 
minutest  particular:  by  and  bye  it  may  be  donewitli  safety,  by  the 
hand  of  experience ;  at  present  it  is  belter  to  bear  some  inconveni- 
ence than  to  shake  the  foundation  of  tlie  whole  political  edifice. 

Hie  boldness  and  freedom  with  which  M.de  Chateauiwiaiid 
claims  for  France  the  principles  of  the  British  system  of  govern- 
ment are,  it  seems,  luo  coniititutional ;  and  he  is  therefore  obliged 
to  devote  a  chapter  to  answer  the  objections  of  those  who  accuse 
him — for  he  is  accused  on  all  sides — of  being  too  democraiical — 
this  he  does  in  the  following  manner. 

'  It  will  be  asked, "  Is  the  King  then,  in  a  representative  £overiiment, 
a  mere  idol } — an  imnge  wbicU  we  adore,  but  which  has  noitfaer  motion 
nor  power  r 

'  Hiere  is  the  mistake.  The  King,  in  such  a  monarchy,  is  more  abso- 
lute than  any  monarch  of  France  has  been  been  before  him;  more  power- 
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famous  caiumnies  R&^ainst  this  country  with  ^-hich  the  ministerud 
press  of  France  teems ;  iiav,  we  have  before  us  a  placard  printed 
by  L^lmpnmeur  dit  Rof  within  the  last  wc^ek,  ami  which,  for  ought 
we  know,  covers  the  walls  of  Pans,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the 
same  principle  which  amied  all  Europe  agains^t  the  tyranny  of 
Buonaparte  ought  also  to  arm  it  now  against  the  usurpatiops  of 
Great  Britain,  and  that  a  general  resistance  to  the  arbitrary  des- 
potism of  England  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  nations  of  the  con- 
tinent from  a  worse  slavery  than  that  of  Buonaparte,  llie  French 
press  is  not  free,  and  without  the  connivance  of  the  ministry  such 
an  inflammatory  paper  could  not  be  published;  it  is  then  the  mi- 
nistry alone  that  we  can  arraign  for  this  apology  for  Buonaparte^ 
this  malignity  against  tlie  most  faithful  ally  of  their  king,  and  this 
new  tocsin  of  war  and  massacre  in  Europe. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand  iK*xt  proceeds  to  explain  what,  in  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  a  ministry  should,  and  what  it  should  yio£  be; 
and  this  latter  consideration  lead«  him  to  censure  that  monstrous 
deformity  in  a  free  government,  the  ministry  of  general  police^ 
which  has  played  all  tli rough  the  Revolution,  and  is  to  this  day 
playing  so  conspicuous  and  so  dangerous  a  part  in  France  :  '  uih 
known,'  says  M.  de  Chateaubriand, '  under  the  old  regime — incom- 
patible with  the  new — it  is  a  monster  bom  of  anarchy  and  despot- 
ism, and  bred  in  the  tilth  of  the  Revolution/ 

He  goes  on  to  state,  tliat  the  minister  of  Police  levies  taxes  to 
the  amount  of  near  40(),000l.  per  annum  of  his  own  autliority ;  that 
he  is  the  official  protector  of  gammg-housos  and  brothels,  and 
that  he  has  an  unlimited  and  summary  power  over  the  liberty  of 
the  subject ;  and  further,  that  he  is  the  complete  despot  of  the 
press,  and  even  over  public  justice,  in  direct  violation  of  the  law. 
The  following  is  an  instance  of  this  abuse. 

*  But  if  one  of  the  agents  of  the  police  happens  to  be  involved  id  % 
criminal  affair,  as  having  been  a  voluntary  accomplice  with  the  inteo- 
tion  of  becoming  an  informer— if  in  the  course  of  the  trial  the  accused 
should  adduce  in  their  defence  this  fact,  which  tends  to  their  exculpa- 
tion by  diminishing  the  credit  due  to  a  character  thus  doubly  infamous— 
the  police  forbids  the  newspapers  to  report  these  parts  of  the  evidencef 
—p.  70. 

Upon  this  the  translator  very  properly  observes,  that  the  circum- 
stances which  have  just  occurred  in  Ix>ndon  afford  a  strong  illustra- 
tion of  the  soundness  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand's  objection  ;  for  if  ths 
London  police  could  have  suppressed  all  the  reports  of  Vaughan's 
case,  that  wretch  and  his  associates  might  have  escaped  wi&  ymt 
puniiy,  and  die  victims  of  their  viliany  would  have  suffered  ^ 
extreme  punishment  of  the  law. 

It  hasy  however,  been  generally  thought,  in  this  coiintr7^*lc«il^ 
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tkat  Itowever  oppressive  n ml  unconstilutional  llie  French  General 
Police  niigljt  be,  it  was  a  least  a  most  efFtctive  and,  for  Us  pur- 
poses, B  useful  (lepartineiit, — M.  de  ChaieaiibriauH  gives  it  quite 
anorher  charactei',  and  suppoits,  to  a  certain  eMent,  his  opinion  by 
hcU. 

'  Tlic  General  Putice  ought  to  have  great  advantages  to  redeem  its 
illegality  nnd  dniiger:  and  jet  the  evidence  of  e\i>eriencc  proves  it  to 
be  wholly  uticlcas. 

'  What  important  conspiracy  has  it  ever  detected  or  prevented,  even 
under  the  lynx-eyed  and  Juulous  de«|>oiiMii  of  Buonaparte  i  this  I'olics 
could  not  prevent,  on  ttie  3d  Nivusc,  Gcnerul  Mallet  from  bending 
Pasciuier  and  Savary  (the  Police  iiselt  p«rH>nilitd)  to  their  own  juils. 

'  Under  the  King  it  permitted  a  trein«ndouiJ  conspimc^  to  wind  itself 
round  the  Throne — it  iavt  nothing — it  knew  nothing.  Napuleon'i  dis- 
patches tmvellcd  regularly  ihrough  the  post  offices;  tlie  couriers  who 
wore  the  King's  livery  were  in  the  usurper's  service  ;  the  two  L'Allo 
inands  marched  about  with  troops  and  baegoge:  the  Nain  Jaune  talked 
boldly  of  "  Pliatui  de  Cannes,"  Buonaparle  had  atti-aiJy  'ilif^hUi  at 
that  place,  and  siill  this  sagacious  Police  knt-w  imihin^  abuut  it. 

'  Since  the  second  restoration,  a  whole  departioeiU  was  in  arms — the 
peasants  formed  themselves  into  organieed  bodies— they  marched  to 
Mttack  a  great  town  :  but  ihe  General  Police  saw  nothing— foresaw 
nothing — prevented  noibin); — discovered  nothing. 

'The  only  important  discoveries  made,  were  by  the  er/roordiHory 
Police — by  chance — and  by  thccvcrtions  of  some  public  spiriied  indivi- 
duals. The  General  Police  affects  to  complain  of  this  exiraordinary 
police,  and  for  once,  it  is  right;  but  its  uwn  inutility,  and  the  terror  it 
inspires,  have  created  this  establishment.  The  General  Pulice  cannot 
serve  nor  save  llie  state;  but  without  good  looking  alter,  it  has  tb« 
means  of  destroying  it." — pp.  72,  73. 

After  insUting  on  this  last  poiui,  and  adducing  some  striking  in- 
stagces  of  its  justice,  lie  breaks  out  into  the  fullovtiiij;  warm,  but 
at  the  same  time  judicious  exclamations. 

'Good  Heavens!  how  can  we  suffer  lo  e\ist,  JO  the  heart  of  a  con- 
ititulional  monarchy,  such  a  seraglio  of  despotism,  iiucb  a  sink  of  public 
corruption '.  why,  in  a  country,  which  pretends  to  be  governed  by  laws, 
do  we  tolerate  a  department,  whose  nature  is  tu  overleap  or  violate  all 

'  Why  intrust  «uch  monstrous  powers  to  a  minister,  whose  conununi- 
cationt  with  all  that  it  vile  and  depraved  in  society  tend  lu  blunt  every 
good  feeling, and  inflame  every  bad;  li>  profit  by  corruption  and  thrive 

'  What  '\<i  a.  pxii\  police?   A  good  police  is  llial  uhich  bribes  the 

acrvant  to  accuse  his  master;    which   seduces  the  son  to  betruy   bis 

I  Ather;  which  lays  snares  fur  friendship,  and  maji-)nipi  for  innocence. 

'  A  good  minister  of  Police  will  persecute  if  he  caniioi  corrupt  fidelity, 

itat  it  should  reveal  the  nipiuule  o(  the  oOen  which  it  has  resisted. 

yoL.  XV.  so.  XXX.  '!'• 
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To  reward  crime,  to  entrap  innocence — this  is  the  whole  secret  of  tke 
Police ! 

*  The  master  of  this  formidable  en^ne  b  the  more  terrible,  because 
his  power  mixes  itself  with  all  the  other  departments :  in  tact,  he  is 
the  prime,  if  not  the  soU\  minister.  Nay,  He  may  be  said  to  be  Kimg^ 
who  commands  the  whole  gendarmerie  of  France,  and  annually  levies, 
without  check,  or  account  to  the  people,  seved  or  eight  millions  (from 
S50,000  to  400,000^  sterling). 

*  Thus  whatever  escapes  the  snares  of  the  Police  may  be  bought  bj 
its  gold,  and  secured  by  its  pensions.  If  it  should  meditate  treason, 
l^t  its  preparations  be  as  yet  incomplete;  if  it  fear  a  premature 
discovery; — to  dissipate  suspicion,  to  give  an  earnest  of  its  frightful 
fidelity — it  invents  a  conspiracy,  and  sacrifices,  to  its  credit  and  itt 
treason,  some  wretches,  under  whose  feet  it  has  dug  the  pit-falL' — • 
pp.  75,  76. 

M.  He  Chateaubriand  proceeds  to  state  some  general  principles, 
npon  the  duties  of  ministers,  which  as  tliey  arc  familiar  to  our 
constitutioo^  it  is  the  less  necessary  that  we  should  repeat ;  thia 
leads  biai  to  a  rapd  but  striking  sketch  of  the  different  admiois'* 
tndons  which  have  succeeded  each  other  in  France,  since  the 
Restoration.  ^Fhe  first  cabinet  be  describes  iu  the  followiDg 
words. 

*  When  in  1814  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  (M.  de  Talleyrand) 
iet  out  for  Vienna,  he  left  behind  him  a  very  well  bred  and  even 
pleasant  cabinet,  but  totally  unfit  for  business;  and  bringing  to  it  that 
iort  of  pettishness  which  one  feels  at  finding  his  reputation  slipping 
from  under  him. 

^  When  a  minister  is  in  this  situation,  he  is  ready  for  any  change  of 
tystem — terrified  at  the  responsibility — soured  by  that  sort  of  oppo- 
sition, which,  in  such  circumstances,  meets  him  at  every  turn^^destitute 
of  the  means  of  controlling  events  and  measures — and  feeling  that  he 
is  carried  off  by  a  torrent,  he  becomes  disgusted  with  the  trouble  oC 
governing — lays  the  blame  every  where  but  at  home — attributes  his 
own  failure  to  the  nature  of  our  institutions,  to  public  bodies,  to  private 
individuals;  in  short,  to  any  body  but  himself;  and,,  full  of  criticism 
and  imbecility,  ruins  France  in  the  name  of  the  Charter.' — p.  89. 

Of  the  second  cabinet,  the  most  prominent  man  was  Citizen 
Fouch6,  Duke  of  Otrauto.  llie  following  account  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  his  most  extraordinary  appointment,  an  appoiotmeiit 
which  has  done^  we  think,  more  injury  to  the  royal  cause  in  France 
tikan  all  other  circumstances  combined,  will  interest  our  readers, 
and  cicuse  the  length  of  the  extracts. 

<  These  false  systems  received  a  strange  reinforcement  by  the 
appointment  to  the  ministry  of  a  man  who  had  ventured  to  remain 
ID  Paris. 

*  This  £uBous  person  bad  at  first  avoided  committing  himself — he 

wished 
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'Wished  to  faavB  two  strings  Id  hn  bow  ;  and  fa«  wlio  sent  IlKle  messages 
to  Ghent  probably  sent  oihers  of  a  dilTcrent  colour  clsfwliere. 

'  An  we  advanced  into  France  ne  Tnunil  (hat  a  powerful  ctmlition 
wax  formed  in  his  favour  j  wlicn  we  »pproochorf  Paiis  wc  found  tt 
irresistible.  Every  b{>ily  was  in  ii,  Heligioii,  ini|»iety,  virtue,  vicu,  iho 
Toysliat,  lfa«  republican,  the  allies,  and  tbe  t'rencb.  I  never  saw  so 
cittmonliiMry  «  motiia:  we  beard  frutn  all  sides  that  without  thit 
minister  there  Was  neilbur  hope  IW  the  King,  nor  peace  fof  Fmnce ; 
that  ie  alone  had  prevented  a  ^reat  )>att1e  under  the  walls  of  Paris, 
and  saved  the  capital,  and  iltat  be  alaiie  could  finish  his  great  work. 

'  I-et  me  be  forgiven  if  1  here  say  one  word  of  mjhelt'.  1  would  not 
itow  siuie  what  1  then  lhou|;ht  il  my  seniintenis  were  not  already 
public.  1  maintainod  (hen,  in  ibe  midst  of  all  this  ntnd  enthusiasm, 
thai  no  event,  that  no  argument  could  jtHiifysuch  an  appointment; 
thai  if  ever  he  became  minister  he  would  ruin  France,  or  be  dismissed 
in  three  months.     My  prediction  has  been  accomplished.    , 

*  I  shall  never  forget  (be  pang  1  ^ufit:^ed  at  St.  iDenis.  It  was  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  eveiting, — I  had  remained  in  the  King's  anti- 
chumber.-^tbe  door  opened;  the  Prince  of  Talleyrand  entered,  leaning 
on  the  urm  of M.  FouchS  !— Oh,  Louis  the  Desiredl  Oh.  my  un- 
happy muster !  You  haVe  indeed  shewn  that  there  is  no  sacndce  which 
your  people  may  not  expect  from  your  paternal  tetidemess! 

'  The  new  Cabinet  thus  installed  tnust  do  something;  and  their  new 
ally,  of  courae,  propuseil  the  only  step  consistent  with  his  interest.  Hit 
ministerial  existence  was  incompatiblti,  be  felt,  wilfi  the  course  of  a  re- 
presentative monarchy.  He  understood  perfectly,  that  if  the  ille^timata 
armed  force,  and  the  illegiiimaie  political  poweri,  were  not  altke  pre- 
served, his  fall  was  inevitable.  He  knew  that  there  is  no  struggling  with 
the  force  of  facts  and  things ;  and  as  he  could  nut  identify  himself  with 
the  elements  of  a  legal  monarchy,  he  wished  to  render  the  principles  of 
the  government  consistent  with  bis  own. 

'  He  well  nigh  succeeded.  He  had  created  a  Aciilious  terror  befora 
the  Court  entered  Paris:  he  endeavoured,  by  a  detail  of  imaginary 
duDgcia,  to  oblige  the  King  to  recognise  the  two  Chambers — the  rump 
of  Buonaparte — and  to  accept  a  certain  dxclarotiiit  of  rigAlt,  at  which 
certain  pbilusophcrs,  tailors  of  bis  sect,  were  workin;;  ni<;hl  and  day,  in 
iirder  ibut  it  might  be  ready  in  time  to  throw  over  (be  King's  shoulders 
at  his  entry  into  his  cupital.  Louis  XVlll.  would  then  have  been  King 
by  (he  const ituiiona  of  the  empire^lhe  people  wonid  have  been  m  good 
as  to  elect  him  for  Chief  Wiinistmte-^hii  acts  would  have  bec«  «kiled 
the  lir»t  year  uf  his  reign — (he  budy  and  Swiss  guards  woulil  have  lieen 
cashiered — the  army  of  the  L>oire  prewi ved— and  the  wbibe  coc^do 
would  have  been  torn  Itom  the  faithful  soldiers  who  hadfoiloued  their 
Kin)!  into  hisesile,  and  now  accompiiiiied  him  back  to  ibe  piilaco.of 
his  ancestors — to  make  way  for  ihe  iricoloured  symbcd  ola  rebellion, 
which  wBseTenyet  in  amhi  against  its  legitim&te  Kvcrr^jin. 

'  This  would  have  been  indeed  ibe  cunsammaiion  of  the  RetolntioR: 

the  royal  family  mi^ht  (hen  have  been  tolerated  at  Pari?  for  n  certain 

'  peiiod,  till,  some  fine  day,  the  sovereign  people,  and  the  ilill  raoM 
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lovereign  Ministers,  should  think  proper  to  dismisti  their  Monarch  and 
abolish  the  monarchy:  nay,  at  this  epoch,  the  revolutionary  faction  was 
heard  to  mutter  something  about  the  necessity  of  anting  the  Princes  of 
the  blood.  The  King  was  to  be  insulated  fron  his  family,  and  the  throne 
was  to  be  solitary  con6nement  in  a  workhouse. 

*  In  the  mean  while  the  system  of  terror  and  dupery  went  on. 

'  The  warmest  Royalists  hurried  out,  with  ridiculous  sincerity,  to  in- 
form us,  that  if  the  King  ventured  to  enter  Paris  with  the  household 
troops,  we  should  all  be  massacred :  that  if  we  did  not  all  mount  the 
tricoloured  cockade,  we  should  see  a  general  insurrection.  In  rain  did 
the  National  Guards  cUmb  over  the  walls  of  Paris  to  assure  die  King  q§ 
their  devotion ;  we  were  told  that  the  National  Guards  were  etasperated 
•gainst  us.  The  faction  had  shut  the  barriers  to  prevent  the  people 
from  flying  to  meet  their  Sovereign.  The  conspiracy  was  as  muck 
against  this  good  people  as  against  the  King^  Our  blindness  was  mir^ 
culous.  The- French  army,  the  only  source  of  danger,  was  in  march 
for  the  Loire :  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  the  allied  troops  oc- 
cupied the  posts,  the  avenues,  the  barriers,  of  Paris ;  they  were  to  enter 
the  city  by  capitulation,  within  twenty-four  hours ;  and  yet  they  woold 
have  us  believe  that  the  King,  with  his  guards  and  allies,  was  not  strong 
cfnough  to  venture  into  a  city,  where  there  did  not  remain  a  single 
soldier,  and  whose  loyal  inhabitants  (and  they  were,  1  may  say,  ttka 
whole  population)  were  more  than  sufficient  to  have  alone  kept  dowA 
%  handful  of  rabble  fcdcrCs,  if  these  latter  had  wished  or  dared  to  stir. 

'  A  circumstance  occurred  which  might  have  opened  our  eyes :  the 
Provisional  Government  was  dissoh-ed ;  but  it  left  behind  it  a  post- 
humous proclamation ;  a  kind  of  indictment  against  the  legilimatfc 
Monarch  and  his  servants.  This  proclamation  was  intended  as  a  fowH 
dation  stone — laid  now,  to  be  built  on  hereafter ;  and  the  edifice  in- 
tended was  a  new  revolution.  This  startled  some  of  us ;  but  the  minis- 
ter having  assured  us  that  this  was  the  only  means  he  had  of  dissolving 
the  Provisional  Government,  and  that  all  was  right — we  believed  him ! 
Now,  observe,  this  very  Minister  was  himst^  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment— its  body  and  soul;  and  that  (but  for  his  precautions)  thb 
Directory ,  which  he  pretended  150,CXK)  soldiers  could  not  subdue, 
might  have  been  thrown  into  the  river  by  fifty  of  the  National  Guards, 
who  had  a  great  mind  to  do  it. 

*  This  farce  ended  1  hardly  know  how.  The  new  Directory,  the 
Peers,  and  the  Representatives  of  Buonaparte,  evaporated  ;  the  house- 
hold troops  marched  quietly  into  Paris ;  tiie  tricoloured  cockade  was 
ejected — thanks  to  tlie  spirit  of  the  heir  of  Henry  IV.  who  declared, 
that  rather  than  wear  it,  lie  would  return  to  Ilartwell.  The  white  flag 
again  floated  on  the  Tuileries,  and — to  the  great  wonderment  of  the 
dupes — never  was  the  King  more  enthusiastically  welcomed,  or  his 
guards  more  cordially  receii^ed.  The  pretended  resistance  was  no 
where  to  be  found,  and  obstacles,  which  never  existed,  had  no  great 
liifliculty  in  disappearing.' — (pp.  S7 — 105.) 

Of  this  ministry  M.  da  Chateaubriaud  blames  with  great  freedom 
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and  force  anotlier  very  important  measure — namely,  tbe  system  of 
partial  persecution  which  it  carried  on  against  tbe  men  of  the  Re- 
volution by  its  ordoonancea  and  its  amneaties.  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand very  justly  remarka,  that  when  they  undertook  a  measure 
of  this  nature,  their  course  ought  (o  have  been  short,  simple,  and 
sincere  ;  the  great  criminals  should  have  been  brought  to  justice ; 
those  nho  were  thought  deserving  of  such  a  punishment  should 
have  been  exiled  at  uncc ;  and  then  a  full,  free,  intellisible,  and 
fiilire  amncsly  should  have  been  granted  to  all  the  rest,  which, 
as  Dr.  Johnson  says  of  Charles  the  Second's  amnesty,  would  have 
'stilled  the  flutter  of  innumerable  bosoms;'  instead  of  which,  they 
*  permitted  (lunisbmeni  and  fear  to  hover  over  Trance :  wounds 
were  kept  open,  passions  exasperated,  and  recollections  of  entnily 
awakened ;'  and  even  down  t'l  the  moment  at  which  M.  de  Cha- 
teaubriand wrote,  prosecutions  and  aenlLnce.i,  at  once  ])ai'tinl  and 
nnlimited^  were  harassing  and  distracting  the  minds  of  the  French 
people. 

The  third,  or  present  cabinet,  inherited  the  diHicuIties  and  faults 
of  iie  predecasiors ;  aud  M.de  Chateaubriand  accuses  it  of  curry  iii)j; 
on,  witli  great  perseveraoce  and  success,  the  system  upou  which  the 
two  former,  aud  particularly  the  second,  had  acted,  and  which  M. 
de  Chateaubriand  explains  iuone  instance  to  be  a  system  of  favour 
to  I /te^  interests  oj't/ie  Revolution  :  and,  surprizing  as  it  may  seem, 
M.de  Cfaateaubriam)  appears  lo  ns  to  make  out  his  cnse,  and  to 
prove  that  the  interests  of  the  Rnynlists  and  the  monarchy  have 
been  by  the  King's  ministers  most  weakly  and  mischievously  sacri- 
ficed to  the  interests  of  the  revolutionary  party.     'ITiis  must  seem 
Incredible  to  our  readers,  but  we  answer  with  Sosie — 
—  Vous  avez  rflison  ;  et  la  chose  a  cliacuri 
liors  de  cr&auce  doit  paroiire. 
C'est  un  fail  1  n'y  rien  connoitre  ; 
Vn  coDte  extravagant,  ridicule,  importun, 
Cela  cheque  lescns  commun; 
Midscela  ne  laisse  pas  d'etre!* 

But  while  he  attacks  tliis  monntrniis  and  incredible  system,  M. 
de  Chateaubriand  is  well  aware  of  the  calumny  that  may  be  raised 
on  this  point :  he  is  well  aware  that  in  supporting  the  interests  of 
royalty  and  the  Royalists  against  the  Revolutionists,  he  will  be 
accused  of  wishing  to  attack  the  holders  of  national  property  and 
the  public  rights  which  the  French  nation  has  acquired  during  the 
Revolution, — lie  therefore,  on  all  occasions,  in  his  opening,  in  his 
reasoning,  and  in  bis  conclusions,  lakes  care  to  free  himself  from 
this  imputation;  and  he  holds  a  language  and  speaks  opinions  as 

*  Amplutrfcin,  Act  II.  Scene  I. 
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bold,  as  snti$factor)'y  and  as  conclusive  on  this  point  as  any  reason- 
able mind  can  desire ;  and  he  evinces  himself  to  be  as  strenuously 
the  friend  on  this  occasion  of  the  popular  parts  n(  the  constitution, 
as  before  of  the  ro)'al  prerogative  and  the  privileges  of  the  ai  i:&- 
tocracy. 

Tlie  mistake,  he  says,  of  the  honest  supporters  of  the  system 
which  maintains  exclusively  the  {tevolutionary  interests  is, 

that  they  confound  the  material  and  the  mora/  interests  of  the  Revolu- 
tionists. 1  say  protect  the  former,  but  persecute,  dcstri»y,  anoihilale 
the  latter. 

'  I  mean  by  llie  niu'tcrial  revolutionary  interests,  the  possession  of 
national  property,  the  enjoyment  of  political  rights,  sprung  trom  the 
Revohuion,  and  consecrated  by  the  Charter. 

*  By  the  nntral — <»r  rather  immorai — interests  of  the  Revolution,  I 
mean  anti-Chridtian  and  anti -social  docirines*-*the  principle  of  pas»iv^ 
or  active  obedience  to  any  and  every  government  de  facto — and  in  short 
whatever  tends  to  render  inditferent  or  praise-wortfiy,  lrea<?llpry,  rob- 
bery, and  injiiNiice. 

'  Be  steady,  then,  in  your  maintenance  of  national  property  to  its 
present  proprietor^,  and  of  constitutional  rights  to  all  clabse^  of  the 
people — punish  those  who  would  assail  either. 

*  But  it  is  a  deplorable  and  odious  error  to  extend  this  protection  to 
all  the  impious  and  viicrile^ious  doctrines  which  have  sprung,  likeEg\p- 
tian  toads,  from  the  slime  of  the  revolutionary  inundation.  It  is  to  con- 
found real  and  tangible  interests  with  pernicious  and  destructive  theo- 
ries.—(PP-  1*U  »— •) 

This,  then,  is  the  whole  object  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand. — to  main- 
tain all  the  ihbfgs  of  the  Revolution,  the  property,  the  rightii,  the 
liberty  xAhich  it  has  produced;  but  not  to  keep  in  places  of  power 
and  confidence  the  men  of  the  Revolution,  who  iu  fact  had  no 
hand  in  brinjjing  about  its  beneficial  results,  who  never  can  be 
reconciled  with  the  le|:ili;natc  government,  and  who,  as  he  shews, 
ni'erc  tyrants  under  the  Republic  and  slaves  under  Buonaparte, 
and  on  both  these  accounts  unfit,  unwiliiup:,  fmd,  indeed,  imahle  to 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  a  limited  and  constitutional  mo- 
iiarchy. 

License  they  mean  when  they  cry  liberty ! 

For  who  loves  that,  must  first  be  wise  and  good. 

The  partizans  of  tlic  system  of  favouring  the  Revolutionists  defend 
their  practice  by  two  assertions — the  hrst  is,  tiiat  there  are  no 
Royalists  in  France  ;  the  second,  that  the  few  there  may  be,  ire 
incapable  of  business  aiul  unfit  for  trust ;  and  that  all  the  talents 
of  thf  nation  are  on  the  revolutionary  side. 

To  the  first  objection,  *M.  de  Chateaubriand  says,  (we,  tliiqi' 
justly,)  *  if  it  were  true,  and  that  there  were"  really  no 
in  France,  you  ought  to  mukc  some ;  they  are  absolutely  be 
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to  the  permanence  of  tlie  monarchy  ;  and  lu  prefer  on  all  occ»- 
aions,  to  advance  iiilo  all  places,  to  raise  lo  all  confidence,  and 
to  load  with  all  favours,  the  tueii  of  ttie  Revolution,  is  certainly'  not 
the  way  to  make  Royaliita; — to  reward  iiidlfTerence  or  treachery, 
is  not  a  ^ery  stimulating  example  to  fideiit>  !'  But  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand feela  it  to  be  uimecesaary  to  urge  this  point  to  any  {.Teat 
length ;  for  he  is  prepared  to  aa^eit  that  the  great  niajority  of 
France  are  Royalists, — they  have  lieen  oppressed  and  silenced  faj 
an  active  minority :  bat  when,  he  asks,  and  in  what  comitriesi, 
bave  not  tlie  armed  minority  had,  lu  times  of  confusion,  the  upper 
bandf 

'  How  long  hHve  majorities  icfluenced  revuhitions }  Mas  not  expe- 
rience shewn,  that  more  frequently  the  minohly  carry  all  betWe  ibem  j 
Did,  fur  instance,  France  desire  llie  murder  ol  Iaiuis  XV'I.  ! — wu 
ihtt  for  tbe  Convention  aiul  ilscriinc!>— (ur  tlie  Diretury  and  its  base- 
ncBs— for  Bu<)iia|iarie  and  liigt  coiu,criptiim!  She  wished  for  none  of 
this — Lcr  heart  revolted  at  It  all  ;  bul  she  was  restrained  by  an  active 
and  urnied  minority.' — (p.  130.1 

But  he  appeals  boldly  to  every  man  who  knows  France,  to  state 
whether  the  wishes  of  the  provincial  citle^,  the  towns,  villaires,  antl 
batntets  are  not  royalist ;  he  uppeiiU  to  the  choice  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  which,  though  eleclcil  under  Foiichfa  ministry  by 
electoral  colleges  clio-icn  by  Buonuparle,  was  almost  unanimously 
royalist  i  lie  appeiU  also  to  tlie  Cu'iix^ils  General  of  the  Depart- 
ments, which,  after  tire  ministry  had  quarrelled  wilii  and  prorogued 
the  Deputies,  voted  lu  the  Royali.'tt  majority  uf  tlw  Chamber  their 
tbanka  and  confidence,  and  presc|Ued  to  the  King,  in  spile  of  all 
the  efforts  of  his  mbliaters,  addresses  framed  in  the  same  princi- 
ples. 

And  since  M.  de  Chateaubriand  wrote,  another  and  most  decisive 
proof  of  the  truth  of  his  usaertioii  is,  that  on  the  dissolution  of  tb« 
Chamber  of  Uepulies,  every  kind  of  efToit  is  made  bv  the  ministry, 
the  whole  legal  and  the  «  hole  illegal  iuHuence  of  the  state  is  everted 
to  prevent  the  choice  of  Royalist  deputies ;  the  ofticial  gazette  does 
not  conceal,  but  rather  boasts  of  the  efficiency  of  these  violent  and 
anxious  measures,  and  this  effectnally  proves  how  absolutely  neces- 
sary the  ministry  conceives  ihem  to  be.  If  the  Rnyulists  were,  in- 
deed, a  small,  poor,  ignorant,  and  contemptible  faction,  would  it 
be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  kiicIi  stmn^  and  extensive  etercisei 
of  power  lo  ensure  their  e\chi?.ioii^what  have  thev  to  rerunimend 
them  to  the  choice  of  a  people  really  di.spi>ieil  agiiin^i  ihtin  .' — dis- 
graces with  lite  tinig;  persecution  from  his  mini.Hter^  ;  jiaucity  of 
Bunihers;  poverty;  incapacity,  and  llto  impulation  of  being  higoli 
J  Wd  '  Ultras,'  aiming  at  the  rr-eKtablishment  of  feudal  lyrannv,  iha 
^ffeiiure  or  national  |>ru})eriy,  and  the  abrogaiion  uf  national  rights. 
■  ' '  6  fi  4  One 
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One  would  suppose  that  it  would  not  have  required  the  whole 
iHachinery  of  the  state,  ordinary  and  extraordtnarv,  to  prevent  the 
exclusion  of  such  characters.  The  efforts  of  the  machinery  may  be 
miccessful,  and  the  Royalists  may  be  excluded ;  but  the  ver}*  use 
of  the  machmcr}-  proves  what  M .  de  Chateaubriand  contends  for, 
ijiat  the  Ro\alists  are  not  that  unpopular  and  contemptible  oarty 
which  the  supporters  of  the  Revolutionary  iiiteiest^  assert,  fiut  if 
itfbould  happen  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  threats  and  terrors  of  power, 
any  consido]  able  number  of  Royalists  should  be  re-elected,  it  would 
piove  two  most  di^cisive  and  satisfactory  points ; — 1st,  that  the  Roy- 
alists were  indee<l  a  most  powerful  party — and,  'id,  that  there  is 
growing  up  in  France  a  spirit  of  independence  and  consistency  : 
irfe therefore  have  no  hesitatioii  in  saying,  that  we  think  it  would  be 
greatly  for  the  interests  of  France  herself,  and  more  remotely  for 
those  of  Europe  at  lar<:e,  that  the  new  chamber  should  exhibit  a 
majority  of  Royalists;  not  of  bigots  or  madmen  anxious  to  re- 
establish feudal  rights,  to  resume  notional  property,  and  abrogate 
the  Charter;  but  of  such  royalists  a^  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  \\hd 
ate  in  the  strict  maintenance  of  the  Charter  the  only  hopeof  salvfH 
lk>ii  for  France. 

But  the  adversaries  of  the  Rovalists  adduce  the  little  resistance 
loadie  to  Buona|xirte  in  March,  18 1.5,  as  a  decisive  proof  of  the 
Weakness  of  the  Royalists.  M.  de  Qiateaubriand  victoriously  an- 
i^lvers,  that  it  is  no  proof  at  all ;  for  that  it  was  the  men  of  the 
Revolution  who  (illed  all  the  posts,  military  and  civil,  at  tlie  nio- 
iKiit  of  invasion  ;  and  he  indignantly  asks— > 

t 

•  Good  Heavens!  who,  then,  are  they  who  use  sach  an  argument  to  prove 
the  minority  of  the  Royalists? — are  they  not  the  ver)'  men  who  en- 
deavour to  excuite  events  in  which  they  see  their  own  condemnation  ? — 
worthy  public  servants,  the  authors  and  favourers  of  the  system  of  rero- 
h^tionary  interests,  by  which  none  are  to  be  promoted  but  the  friends 
•f  Buonaparte — the  disciples  of  the  Revolution  ? 
.'  ^  What,  YOU,  who  would  believe  nothing  that  we  said — you,  who 
ti)Pftted  us  as  alarmists,  when  we  told  you  of  the  danger  of  France — 
Vou,  who  would  not  even  open  the  letters  which  were  addressee!  to 
you  from  the  Departments — you,  who  could  not  watch  the  gulf  of 
Lvons  with  the  whole  Toulon  fleet — you,  so  pusillanimous  in  the  hour 
#r  dani^er,  so  incapable  of  taking  a  resolution,  following  a  plan,  or  con- 
ceiving an  idea — you,  who  had  only  time  to  hide  yourselves,  leaving 
thtrty-five  millions*  in  hard  cash,  for  the  immediate  use  of  the  Usur- 
per, so  difficult  was  it  to  And  half  a  doscen  waggfms, — it  is  Tou — you 
-—who  dare  reproach  the  Royalists,  scattered  and  disarmed  by  your- 
SELvis,  for  not  having  saved  the  King!  Oh,  you  had  better  have 
liekl  your  peace,  than  have  exposed  yourselves  to  hear  that  you  and 

your  dreadful  systems  are   the  cause  of  all  the  mischief-— of  all  the 

•'V ■■  '  ■      ■ ■     •       ,■»■■...,..- 
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niifnmine.  If  yon  liad  not  nlienaicd  a\\  ihe  Royalists,  and  adimncud 
111!  the  RcvoliiliDnisIs— it'  you  had  nut  "  cooled  our  friends,  and  healed 
our  eneiaiw'' — ibe  iJsuTptr  eoiild  ne-ver  have  succeeded. 

'  It  was  your  TCvoliitionar)i  Prctecis,  your  BuoiiaparlisI  govemois, 
wbn  opened  J'rimcc  Id  lhi»  calamiiyt  ■ 

'  Old  you  nut  admitlj'  place  major-gnneraU  all  through  the  south, 
that  bu  [iiiglit  not  want  creatures  and  partisans  along  the  line  ol'  hi<i 
Tnarch.  Well  niijihi  tie  say  that  his  eajjk-s  would  Hy  from  sietple  to 
sieejile.  He  truvellcd  commodious ly  Irom  prHtcturc  to  prvfeciure, 
steeping  tvcry  ni*hl{lhnnks  id  your  care)  at  a  j'riend'i  ii/ase; — and  il  is 
TOu  who  i\>inplnin  of  the  Rayalisls!  Who  n  tlitrc  who  dues  not  knew, 
thtit  iniill  cuuiilries  the  civil  and  military  bodies  do  all. — ibe  unarmed 
crciwil  can  du  nothiii;;^  Whcrti  did '  the  Usurper  meet  the -ilishie»l  op- 
]jusi^m,  except  where,  by  accideni,  be  met  some  of  those  men  who 
were  not  inyourbWsied  reraiiUioHarj/  iiittrraltf — <pp.  135 — 137-) 

M.  de  Cbnteaiibriand  next  re)ilies  ti>  the  charge  of  iiicapncUy 
brought  E^inst  the  Rnj-alists. — He  admits,  indeed,  that  //*ull,Uie 
tiiiiiisters  lance  tlie  Restoration  bud  been  RayalisU,  it  nould  con- 
vict tlie  Royalists  of  the  most  dt^plorable  incapacity  ;  biii  be  shews 
tbat^  eiccfrt  one  or  two  men  in  each  ut  the  ministries,  the  cabinets 
were  composed  of  the  men  of  ibe  Hcvolutlon  ;  and,  looking  at 
the  follies  and  faiilta  of  their  administrations,  he  asks, '  could  Royalists 
have  done  worBc?'  But  he  tak«5  a  more  profound  aixi  philo^ 
iwphical  vte>v  of  the  ({iHsiion, '  and  shews  that  the^e  is  a  species  of 
ability,  a  fatal  and  peculiar  taleiit,  a  kind  of  'faculty  for  evit,' 
which  tnav  tit  men  lor  periods  of  anurcby  or  despotism.  In  times  of 
darkness  and  confusion  such  men  appeal  giants,  who  in  the  clearer 
and  purer  atmosphere  of  a  well-ordered  and  free  constitutional 
governincut  dwiudle  to  dwarfs  ;  and  tlioiigb  possessed  of  powers 
for  disturbing  or  oppressing  a  people,  are  found  totally  uufit  for 
the  t«inpen)te  and  judicious  management  of  iheir  iiitert^ts,  and  the 
peaceable  ami  prudent  maintenance  of  tbeir  rights.  This  is  a  truth 
of  w  hie!)  the  history  of  all  limes  and  ages,  and  above  all,  the  history 
of  the  last  Iweutj-tive  years,  afford  m'ist  convincing  proofs.  Tlie 
manner  in  which  the  revolntioiiary  interests  arc  permitted  to  a\ie^ 
rate,  is  described  by  M.  de  Chateaubriand  in  the  following  drama- 
tic style ; 

*  Ask  a  favour  for  a  soldier  of  the  army  of  Conde  from  these  gentle- 
menl  "  No,"  they  reply,  "  i(ive  us  the  men  wliu  have  fired  balU  in  the 
teeth  ofthealliei."  Now,  for  my  part,  I  should  like  just  as  well  those 
who  hred  bulls  in  ihe  teeth  of  the  IiLionn|>ai lists. 

'  They  place  on  the  »ime  level  I^iuche  Jaquelein,  who  fell  e.xclaim' 
ingFnre/e  Rai.'  on  the  field  bathed  with  the  blood uf  bis  illusiriouT-bro- 
tbeiT,  and  some  officer  who  died  at  Waterloo,  blaspbrming  ihe  name  of 
the  Bourbons,  The  cross  of  honour  is  ip^en  to  the  soldier  who  fought 
in'that  battle  against  the  king;  and  the  iuyal  volunteer  wbo  abundoned 
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ftU  to  follow  his  mnjesty,  has  not  even  the  little  riband  which  was  pro- 
mised  at  Alust,  as  the  reward  of  his  affecting  fidelity. 

*  Again ;  the  decrees  of  Buonaparte,  dated  from  the  Tuileries  in 
May,  1815,  are  carefully  executed,  while  \ho  aniwinaiices  of  the  King» 
signed  at  Ghent  in  the  same  month  are  wholly  disregarded.  The  half- 
pay  officer  who  is  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  is  paid — and  it  is 
Tery  right — but  the  knight  of  St.  Luuis,  bent  down  by  old  age,  and  by 
adversity  abroad,  and  more  severe  adversity  at  home» — starves  upon 
alms  :  too  happy  if  he  obtain  a  miserable  great  coat  to  cover  his  naked* 
ness,  and  an  order  of  admission  into  the  hospital,  where  the  FUIes  de  la 
Ckariie  may  dress  thoi«  old  wounds,  which  are  despised  or  forgotten 
like  the  old  monarchy. 

.  *  Finally,  it  is  a  folly,  an  error,  a  crime !  not  to  have  served  Buona^ 
parte,  if  you  wish  to  do  a  young  man  a  service,  take  care  not  to  say 
that  he  saved  himself  from  the  Conscription  by  forfeiting  half  his  for- 
tune ; — that  he  has  suffered  exile,  persecution,  and  imprisonment,  to 
avoid  lending  assistance  to  the  Usurper; — that  he  never  took  any  of  his 
oaths,  or  accepted  any  of  his  places ; — that  he  preserved  pure  and  un- 
stained his  loyalty  to  the  king,  whom,  at  the  hazard  of  eternal  exile,  he 
followed  in  his  last  misfonune  : — these  arc  all  sufficient  motives  for  his 
exclusion.  '*  Jle  has  not  served,"  you  will  be  answered  coldly  ;  **  h^ 
knows  nothing." 

*  Is  hoDour  nothing  ? 

'  *•  Nonsense  !  the  present  age  knows  better  than  that  !* 

*  But,  to  console  yourself  for  this  refusal,  propose  some  man  who  hA 
accepted  all  Buonaparte  would  give  from  the  high  dignity  of  train* 
bearer,  down  to  the  humbler  office  of  imperial  scullion.  You  have  only 
to  say ;  what  would  you  have  ?  Choose — the  magistracy,  the  ministry^ 
or  the  army.  A  hundred  witnesses  will  depose  in  favour  of  your  client* 
They  will  attest  that  they  have  seen  him  keeping  watch  in  the  imperial 
anti-chaml)ers,  with  extraordinary  courage,  lie  only  asks  a  decora* 
tion ;  to  be  sure  he  ought  to  have  one.  Quick,  let  us  knight  him  * 
bang  to  his  button-hole  the  Cross  of  St.  Louis. —  Don't  be  afraid. — He  it 
m  cautious  man  and  at  a  proper  opportunity  will  prudently  put  it  in  hia 
pocket. 

.  *  O  for  such  a  man  I  admit  it  was  easy  to  find  a  place ;  he  was  spot* 
less  :  he  had  committed  no  offence  :  but  you  will  hesitate  to  presenC 
this  other. — He,  during  the  hundred  days,  trampled,  I  regret  to  say,  the 
Crosj)  of  St.  Louis  under  his  feet — "  Poo,  is  that  all  ?  a  trifle  ;  merely 
excess  of  energy  :  that  fiery  character  is  like  generous  wine,  which  time 
will  mellow." 

*  A  man  has  during  the  hundred  dt^s  been  a  historian  of  theCharneU 
bouses  of  the  Police.—**  Give  him  a  pension :  talents  ought  to  be  en* 
couraged." 

'  Another  repaired  to  Ghent,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  to  offer  to  the 
king  money  and  soldiers.  He  solicits  a  small  place  in  his  village.--^ 
**  A  place  to  hhn,  to  an  ultra ! — by  no  means. — Give  it  to  the  Custon^ 
}Iouse  officer  who  fired  at  him  as  he  was  passing  the  frontier." 

^  You  have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  appointment  of  tha^f 

judge  :-^ 
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ja4fi:^-*But  io  you  know  why  f — "  it  was  promised  to  an  apnsiata 

'  A  prefect  hnd  preYnricaltH  I  the  report  of  hit  crime  was  ready  la 
prtseni ;  but  it  is  stopped— Why  f — "  Do  joii  not  sett  that  such  a  re- 
port would  prcvriit  u»  from  tmploying  him  again." 

'  Whert  are  jmitr  Cfrtificates  ?  itaquesiion  pni  to  the  hone;!  Royalist 
humlily  aolii-iting  the  lowest  place.  He  had  suHcred  during  iweiity> 
ilve  ytrars  for  the  kin^ — Imt  hi«  family,  his  forlune,  henlth,  every  thing. 
— He  has  the  recommendiiiion  of  the  princes,  of  ibal  piiaceti,  perhaps, 
whoiie  ^lightMt  word  is  an  oracle  to  all  who  acknowledge  the  inDtienco 
of  virtue,  of  heroism,  and  of  misfnrlune.  These  recomjniMidations, 
alas!  are  ijuilc  insufficienl^ — ^worw  than  nolhing. 

'A  Duoiiaparlist  arrives  ;  countenances  unbend  ;  his  papers  icere  Ja 
thet^^ce  of  fie  Pofirt ;  but  he  lost  tliem  when  M.  Fouch6  was  rfis- 
missed.— *  That  is  unlucky,  but  we  will  lake  your  word  ;  here,  my 
good  friend,  here  is  your  appointment." 

'  According  lo  the  system  of  moliUioncrri/  inlfrrstt,  a  man  of  the  A««- 
drtd  days  cannot  Iw  too  i|>eedily  employed  ■  too  soon  sent,  reeking  with 
his  new  treason,  Ed  infect  the  Palace  of  our  Kings,  as  Messalina  brought 
into  that  of  the  Ciesars  the  slain  of  her  iiaperiat  prottiiHiiont.' — pp.  1S9 
—103. 

^s  to  (he  fidelity  of  the  persons  thus  preferred  to  the  Royalists, 
M.  dc  Cliateaubriand,  Jii  a  strain  of  impartial  indignation  which 
does  hiiD  great  honour,  and  ubicb  few  Frenchmen  would  have  the 
caudour  to  ulu:r,  says — 

'  What  does  it  cost  these  men  lo  di^ny  ifaeir  masters  f  Nothing,  Did 
they  not  desert  13iiouaparte  himself  f  Wiihin  the  space  of  a  few  monthi 
they  allernately  assumed,  abandoned,  and  resumed,  ihe  while,  and  the 
tri-colnured  cockade.  The  arrival  of  a  Courier  at  once  changed  their 
hearts  and  the  colour  of  their  riband. 

'  Thcyare  in  the  rinht,  howevt-r  ;  for  every  lime  that  they  violate  the 
faith  they  have  sworn,  they  obtain  a  new  oilice.  The  a^  of  an  old 
deer  is  reckoned  by  the  branclies  of  his  borni,  these  men's  pUces  may 
be  counted  by  their  oallis.' — [1.  181. 

liut  llie  great  object  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand's  anxiety  is  Iho 
cause  of  religion  and  Uie  stale  of  the  ctei^;  lie  demands  with  ad- 
mirable eloquence  and  unuiisMerable  force  of  reasoning  a  church 
esiublishment,  nol  ektravaganily  endowed,  bul  just  rich  enou^  to 
induce  a  sufficient  number  of  resp^^ctuble  persons  to  adopt  the  ec- 
clesiastical profession.  We  canuut  lind  room  tor  as  maiiy  exIracU 
as  we  could  wish,  but  we  catutot  retVaii)  from  giving  llie  picture  of 
the  state  to  which  tlie  clergy  of  the  most  Christian  niuiuirchy  i* 
now  reduced. 

'When  a  poor  priest  wants  the  montjis  salary  which  is  doe  to  him,  lie 
miisl  present  a  cerliticate  of  character  lo  the  M:iyor  of  the  place  in 
which  he  resides.  The  Mayor  writi-s  lo  the  Sub-prefccT,  uho,  in  blf 
turOf  addresses  himself  to  (be  Prefect,  whose  prudeuce  induces  him  to 
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refer  it  to  the  Chief  Clerk  in  the  ecclesiastical  branch  of  the  Home  De« 
pertment :  the  Chief  Clerk  may  think  it  necessary  to  speak  to  the  Mi- 
nister, and  at  last  this  great  att'air  being  maturely  examined,  eight 
skiilutgs  and  elevenpence  are  munificently  paid  down  to  the  man,  who  con- 
soles the  afflicted,  shares  his  mite  with  the  poor,  comforts  the  sick, 
exhorts  the  dying,  buries  the  dead,  and  prays  for  his  enemies,  for 
France,  and  for  the  king  1'-— pp.  199>  200. 

This  subject  leads  him  to  the  real  carise  of  the  present  commo- 
tions in  France,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  ChambeRf,  which  we  shall 
▼cry  briefly  state.  All  the  property  of  the  church  was  confiscated 
during  the  Revolution ;  the  greater  part  of  it  was  alienated  to  indi- 
yiduals,  and  relative  to  this  point  there  is  no  question  any  where, — 
it  is  secured  by  the  Charter  to  its  present  possessors.  But  some  of 
the  woods  oi'  the  church  were  not  alienated^  and  remain  to  this  day 
in  the  hands  of  the  government : — the  ministry  proposed  to  sell 
these  woods  for  the  profit  of  the  state, — the  deputies  opposed  this 
measure  and  would  restore  to  the  church  the  unsold  property ; — 
the  ministry  insist,  the  deputies  are  firm,  and  the  Chambers  are 
dissolved.     M .  de  Cliateaubriand  observes  on  this  subject,  that 

•The  doctrines  of  those  disciples  of  liberty  arc  somewhat  sing^ular. 

•  The  rights  of  property,  established  by  the  Charter,  are  construed  to 
extend  to  those  only  who  have  other  people's  goods,  and  not  to  those 
who  seek  to  obtain  their  own.  These  rights  of  property  are  made,  it 
would  seem,  for  new  France,  and  exclude  o/t/  France — they  protect  the 
ftcquibitions  of  yesterday,  and  defeat  those  of  a  thousand  years  ago. — 
Confiscation  of  property  is  abolished  by  the  Charter  in  the  cases  ottrra^ 
Mon  ;  but  it  is  p>;rmitted  to  exist,  it  seems,  in  cases  oi  fidelity  * — pp.  122, 
123. 

Ilie  latter  chapters  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand's  book,  at  which  we 
now  arrive,  are  directed  against  those  who  drsire  theoW  regime ;\ic 
proves,  with  irresistible  force,  that  the  o/d  regime  cannot,  ought 
not  to  be  rc-establisiiril,  and  that  the  prosperity  and  glory^  not  only  of 
the  country  at  large,  but  of  the  higher  orders  themselves,  are  most 
certainly  attainnble  by  the  representative  system  of  constitutional 
monarchy.  Tlu*  following  pasKiiges,  contrasting  the  condition  of 
thchiglier  orders  before  t).<  Revolution  and  under  the  Charter,  is  a 
"very  just  reproach  to  the  favourers  of  tlie  old  regime. 

.  *  What  under  the  old  system  of  France  became  of  that  class  of  men 
who  had  nttnincd  "  the  age  for  ripening  the  fruits  which  youth  had  pro- 
mised ?"  What  occupations  remained  for  them  in  the  prime  of  their  life 
and  in  the  fulness  of  theirfaculties  ? — a  burden  to  themselves  and  others, 
surviving  the  passions  whicli  animate,  and  the  graces  which  adorn, 
youtli,  they  withered  in  a  garrison  or  at  court;  in  the  idle  comer  of  an 
old  country  house,  or  in  the  as  idle  bustle  of  Parisian  society ; — trifler^ 
by  profession,  endured  rather  than  desired — without  any  occupation 
>ut  the  gossip  of  the  town,  the  sittings  of  the  academy,  the  success  ot 
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the  laat  new  piece ;  and  now  anil  then  on  great  ilnys — ihc  full  nf  « 
minister; — such  a  life  was  unworihy  the  dignity  ofnianlmoii;  aixl  timl 
period  of  evistence,  in  which  a  man  is  lit  for  any  thing,  and  tliut  in 
which  he  is  fil  for  nothing,  were  employed  alike  '. 

'  Now,  the  nobler  occupaiiuns  wfaieli  filled  up  the  lime  of  a  Roman, 
and  whirfi  open  go  lar^e  a  careerin  England,  will  also  exist  for  us;  we 
kball  no  longer  thruw  away  the  middle  aiid  the  enii  of  our  days;  when 
we  ceate  to  be  liays,  we  shall  b^n  lo  be  men.  Wc  shall  cousolu  our- 
selves for  the  pleasures  of  our  youth,  by  iht  solid  honours  of  our  matu- 
rity. Time  will  have  little  effect  upon  those  who  see  in  their  duties  the 
road  to  immortality. 

'  Such  are  the  considerations  which  should  be  presented  to  those  ho- 
'  nesi  and  virtuous  minds,  which— ditiHiistcd  with  your  ingratitude  and 
your  fain;  and  revolutionary  principles— view  wilb  suapicion  our  new 
institutions  and  sigh  after  the  good  iMd  iimea.  Let  us  hasten  to  recant 
cile  these  men  wiili  our  preatint  condition.  Such  efforts  have  l]*eit 
made  to  gain  over  tlic  revoluiiuiiists.  thai  we  tnity  hope  some  iviUte 
made  to  rally  rouud  the  King  aud  the  Clianci-,  ilie  liilhlul  frioudg.uf 
die  monarchy.  ,,i, 

'  It  i&  to  such  men  thai  hidon^,  ^  of  rl^^it,  the  direction  of  afiijif% 
Kvery  thing  will  ilourish  in  their  hands,  while  the  utbers  taint  whalever 
ihey  touch.  Lei  men  of  honour  be  no  Inngr-r  made  dependant  on 
knaves;  hut  employ  the  golsd  ax  examplef  lo  ami  checks  upon  t!i» 
wicked.     Such  is  the  natural  order  of  inorntity  and  justice.'— pp.  2371 

In  the  following  passages  M.  de  Cbatcaiibrianct  recapitulates  lii^ 
(loctrines  and  jiropoiiitions,  and  wil)i  theoi  we  shall  conclude  ou^ 
exlracts. 

'  Our  ministers  must  he  above  siicpicion,  and  distant  from  all  par- 
•  icipalion  in  the  morals  of  the  Kevulution  ;  they  should  persecute  no- 
body, nor  permit  any  one  else  to  persecute ;  they  should  be  kind,  in* 
dulgent,  tolerant,  humiine.  They  should  firmly  declare  that  they  will 
permit  no  re-adinn.  They  should  frankly  end  affectionately  coibracB 
the  Charter,  and  scrupulously  respect  our  rights  and  liberty. 

'  But  they  should  nt  the  bitme  lime  distinguish  between  goud  meil 
and  bad;  they  should  give  a  preference  to  virtue  over  vice;  theit 
impartiality  should  not  be  evinced,  by  putting  on  honest  man  at  one- 
desk,  and  a  rogue  nt  the  next ;  iht^y  should  suppurt  buld^  and  highly 
our  holy  fiiiih  ;  ihe)^  should  be  devoted  to  the  King  and  his  riamiiy: — 
aye — even  to  death,  if  it  should  be  necessary;  and  Ihca,  vrc  shall  so* 
J'rancii  arise  from  her  ruint. 

'  As  for  these  able  men  whose  minds  the  Revolution  has  debnuclit-ii, 
— and  those  others  who  would  deny  to  the  Throne  the  support  of  i)i« 
altar,  the  graces  of  ancient  manners,  and  the  reverence  of  old  iroditiiinri 
—let  them  go  cultivate  their  farmi  ;  they  may  be  recalled  when  their 
(alenls,  weary  of  inaction,  may  have  reconciled  ihuniielvw  to  God  and 
-^eKing.  ; 

*  As  br  tbi  herd  of  snberiiinaie  agants,  it  wouM  be  ainufd  M  trraC 
L  fiti  tiiena 
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tbem  with  equal  rigor ;  place  over  them  proper  chiefs,  vigilaat,  and 
Iriist-worthy  guardians,  and  you  will  have  nothing  to  ieiwr  from  Ihem  ^ 
— besides,  the  time  f»r  rpuration  ib  gone  by  with  regard  tu  tUem. 

'  In  the  choice  of  measures,  consult  the  temper  and  genius  of  the 
nation.  Yuur  administration  should  be  economical,  but  not  penurious; 
it  should  be,  above  all,  firm,  vigilant  and  active/ — pp.  239,  ^^• 

This  tbeo  is  the  work  which  the  coHsiiluiiouat  ministers,  tbit  lib^- 
rausy  have  put  into  the  forbidden  catalogue !  and  this  is  the  nuin 
whose  name  has  been  stricken  from  that  Council  of  State  where 
that  of  Fouch^*8  may,  for  ought  we  know,  vet  reinahi,  and  where 
that  of  tlie  ci-devant  Sect  itaire  dcs  Comma ndemeus  de  Madame 
Mire  de  S.  M.  CEmperenr  et  Rot*  certainly  does  ! 

So  much  has  been  said  upon  this  work,  and  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand has  been  so  promiscuously  called  quack,  ami  slave,  and  de- 
,magogue,  and  bigot,  that  we  have  made  more  copious  extracts  than 
we  ordinarilv  feel  autliorised  to  do,  in  order  that  this  admirable 
writer  and  excellent  statesman  should,  as  it  >\ere,  be  heard  in  his 
own  defence,  and  permitted  to  convey  to  us  his  opinion  of  the  state 
of  his  country,  with  which  the  peace,  die  happiness,  and  even  the 
glory  of  ours,  and  of  Europe,  are  so  intimately  connected. 

We  are  far  from  wishing  to  interfere  in  questions  of  internal 
French  policy;  we  care  nothing  who  the  ministers  may  be,  or  which 
party  be  in  power,  provided  only  it  be  a  royalist  and  constitutional 
party;  but  we  sec,  neither  for  France  nor  for  Europe,  any  hopes  of 
tranquillity  except  under  the  Charter  and  the  guidance  of  men  alike 
removed  from  the  folly  of  sighing  for  the  ancient  regime,  and  from 
the  crime  of  wishing  to  recal  the  days  of  the  Revolution, — of  men 
who  in  their  past  conduct  have  given  earne^-t  of  their  future  fidelity, 
and  who  are  equally  undefiled  by  any  share  in  the  Terrorism  of  Ro- 
bespierre, or  the  Hundred  Days  of  Buonaparte. 


Art.  VIII. — Researches  concerning  the  Institutions  and  Monu- 
ments of  the  ancient  Inhabitants  of  America ;  leith  Descriptions 
and  Views  of  some  of  the  most  striking  Scenes  in  the  Cordil- 
/eras.  Written  in  French,  by  Alexander  Humboldt,  and  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Helen  Maria  Williams.  £  vols.  Lon* 
don.   1814. 

T  may  be  doubted  whether  the  method  of  publication  adopted 
by  M.  de  Humboldt  is  that  in  which  either  his  interest  or  his 
reputation  has  best  been  consulted.  We  know  of  no  two  travel- 
lers, ancient  or  modern,  who  have  traversed  so  many  leagues  of 
foolscap  as  Doctor  Clarke  and  the  Baron  de  Humboldt : — we  mean 
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not,  however,  to  insinuate  any  furtlier  comparison  between  them — 
!M.-de  Humboldt,  unquestionably,  puBseHsea  talents  of  the  first 
order;  he  Itas  a  vivid  imagin&lioii,  zeal  bordering  on  enthusiasm, 
and  perseverance  that  seems  never  lo  tiie  :  but  we  suspect  that 
having  no  settled  principles  of  philosophy  or  physiology,  he  easily 
yields  to  every  new  suggestion  which  crosses  hiin,  provided  it  wears 
but  the  sembUnce  of  plausibility.  T)ie  two  vulumes  now  before 
Us  constitute,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  eighth  separate  work  on  which 
he  has  been  engaged,  in  the  greater  part  of  wbjch  we  ate  enter- 
tained with  the  same  objects  differently  described,  more  or  less  ex- 
tended, differently  dressed  up,  and  placed  in  somewhat  different 
points  of  view ;  but  immediately  reco-rntzable  as  the  same :  finally 
(if  it  be  final)  comes  the '  Personal  N  arrative.*  which,  like  Aaron'n 
rod,  is  intended  to  swnllow  up  the  rest ;  to  e>£hibit,  in  esteuso,  and 
in  one  romiecled  narrative,  all  that  has  alreudy  been  said  in  hli 
preceding  pnblications- — this,  in  our  opinion,  both  for  his  D\Vn 
and  his  readers'  sake,  ought  to  have  been  his  first  and  only  work. 

The  *  Researches'  are  only  a  re-pub hcation,  under  a  new  name, 
of  a  former  work,  entitled  '  Views  of  the  Cordilleriis  and  Monu- 
ments of  the  indigenous  Nations  of  the  New  Conthjent,'  with  u 
selection  from  the  sixty-nine  plates,  which  acconi{>anied  that  work, 
of  niueteen  to  illustrate  this  ;  so  that  we  have  now  in  (he  '  Re- 
searches,' references  to  plates  that  have  no  existence,  or  exist  only 
in  another  book.  This,  we  rei^iit,  is  bad  management — but  ills 
less  our  concern  than  the  aitthoi's. 

The  principal  objects  in  these  '  Researches'  are  fully  explained 
in  the  '  Introduction'  to  the  '  Personal  Narrative  of  Travels.' 

'  This  work  is  meant  to  diiijiluy  a.  few  of  the  great  scenes  uf  nature 
in  the  lofty  chain  of  the  Andes,  and  at  the  same  time  to  throw  suine  light 
on  the  ancient  civilization  of  ilie  Americans,  from  the  study  ofllicir  mu- 
nutnenls  of  architecture,  iheii  hieroglyphics,  their  religious  rites,  and 
their  astrological  reveries.  I  have  given  in  this  work  deMrriptiiiits  of  the 
Teocalti,  or  Mexican  Pyramids,  compared  with  that  of  the  temple  of 
Belus,  the  arabesques  which  cover  lb e  ruins  of  Miila,  idols  in  basalt, 
ornamented  with  the  caliiniica  of  the  heads  of  Isis;  and  a  considerable 
number  of  symbolical  |>aintings,  repteseniing  the  serpent  woman,  who 
is  the  Mexican  Eve ;  the  Ddu^  of  Coxcox,  and  the  lint  mii^tioni 
of  the  natives  of  the  Axteck  race.  1  have  endeavoured  lo  prove  the 
analopes  which  exist  beiweeu  the  calendar  of  the  Tulieck  and  the 
cataslcrisms  of  their  iiodioc,  and  the  division  of  time  of  thcjrcople  ,cf 
Turtary  and  Thibet;  as  well  ea  the  Mexican  traditions  of  the  four 
re^neniiions  of  the  globe,  the  pialayas  of  the  IlindiHis,  and  the  fuur 
AffiS  of  llesiod.  1  have  also  included  in  tbii  work,  in  addition  to  the 
liieroglyphical  paiuiings  1  brou^t  back  to  Kurupe,  I'ragnients  of  all 
the  A^tieck  manuscripts  which  are  found  at  Itotne,  Veletri,  Vienna, 
and  Dretden ;  aud  of  which  the  lut  itUDinJii  us,  by  its  lineary  symbols, 
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oftbcKouas  of  the  Chinese.  Together  with  the  rude  monuments  of 
the  natives  of  America,  the  same  volume  contains  picturesque  views 
of  the  mountainous  countries  which  these  people  have  inhabited ;  such 
as  thobe  c»f  the  Cataract  of  Tequendama,  of  Chimborazo,  of  the  Vol- 
cano of  Jorullo,  and  of  Cayambe,  the  pyramidal  summit  of  uLich, 
covered  with  perennial  ice,  is  situate  directly  under  the  equinoxial 
line.* 

This  is  a  faithful  abstract  of  the  contents  of  the  *  Researches,' 
two- thirds  of  which  might  just  as  well  have  been  composed  by  one 
who  never  crossed  tlic  barriers  of  Paris,  as  by  him  who  has 
traversed  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes:  aud  M.  de  Humboldt  has 
here  uuwittingly  added  to  the  number  of  those  who  have  shewu 
diat,  to  write  *  Researches/  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  travel : 
Pauw,  for  instance,  composed  his  *'  Recherches  Philosophiques  sur 
les  Americaius/  as  the  Abbe  Grozier  says  he  did  his  *  Recherches 
sur  les  Egyptiens  et  les  Chinois,'  while  seated  m  his  easy  chair  in 
Berlin.  VVe  prefer,  however,  the  descriptions  aud  delineations  of 
one  who  has  clambered  up  the  sides  of  Chimborazo  and  Cotopaxi, 
to  the  deepest  researches  of  him  who  has  mounted  no  higher  tlian 
die  upper  step  of  the  library  ladder,  inasmuch  as  we  prefer  plain 
matters  of  fact,  collected  by  the  senses,  to  the  most  splendid  theory 
and  ingenious  speculations  collected  out  of  books. 

It  is  in  vain  for  M.  de  Humboldt  to  endeavour  to  exonerate  him- 
lelf  from  the  charge  of  being  a  theorist,  while  every  page  of  bis 
book,  that  is  not  purely  descriptive,  teems  with  theory;  it  is 
surprizing,  indeed,  that  he  should  not  perceive  how  high  he  stands 
in  tne  ranks  of  *  those  learned  men  who,  allured  by  splendid  hypo- 
theses, built  on  very  unstable  foundations,  have  drawn  general  con- 
sequences from  a  small  number  of  solitary  facts ;'  and  that  he  is 
constantly  offending  against  his  own  rule,  tliat — *  in  attempting  to 
generalize  ideas,  we  should  learn  to  stop  at  the  point  where  pre- 
cise data  are  wanting.'  It  is  true  he  does  not  appear  to  have  any 
preference  for  a  particular  theory,  but  indulges  in  all ;  sailing  with 
every  wind,  and  swimming  with  every  stream  ;  he  grounds  an  argu- 
ment and  draws  his  conclusion  from  suspicious  and  unauthentic 
cated  data,  with  the  same  confidence  as  from  established  facts  ;  he 
sees  resemblances  and  tinds  analogies  between  objects  the  most 
discordant  and  heterogeneous,  if  they  possess  but  one  single  point 
of  agreement,  real  or  imaginary :  can  we  wonder  then  to  find  him  so 
frequently  drawn  into  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  ?  These 
two  volumes  abundantly  attest  this  uncontrollable  propensity  of  an 
exuberant  imagination,  a  propensity  encouraged  and  increased  by 
an  unwearied,  but  indiscriminate,  research  for  printed  authorities. 
All  the  institutions  and  religious  notions,  the  monuments,  the  lan- 
guages. 
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guages,  the  traditions,  of  the  American  savages,  are  at  otie  t'luis 
traced  lo  the  Chinese,  Miiguls,  Hindoo*,  Tungooses,  and  other 
Asiatic  nutiuns ;  and,  at  another,  to  the  '  bearded  Ainos  of  the 
isles  or  Je.iso  and  Sachalien' — And  whv  to  the  Ainot,  gfall  tlie  peo- 
ple in  the  \vorldr — for  no  other  reason,  at  Icnst  no  other  is 
assigned  by  M.  de  HiinilHiIdt,  than  that  '  iltree  turn  uilfi  Oeaiih, 
and  with  clearer  complexions  than  tlie  natives  of  Anahuuc,  Cundina- 
namarca,  and  the  elevated  plain  of  Couzco,  whose  names  wer« 
QuetzalcoatI,  Bochica,  and  Maiico-Capac,  make  their  appearance 
on  the  new  continent  without  any  indication  of  the  place  of  iheir 
birth." — (Jrilroiliirtion.)  The  three  fanciful  figures,  witli  lung 
beards,  Howing  rubes,  and  fine  Grecian  faces,  which  are  given  in 
the  Alius  to  the  voyage  of  the  unfortunate  La  Peyrouse,  as  portraits 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Saclialien,  must  have  been  fresh  in  ihememurv 
of  M.  de  Humboldt  when  he  \vrote  this  paragraph^ portraits  o( 
men,  we  venture  lo  say,  who  never  existed  but  in  tlie  painter's  ima- 
gination. 

If,  instead  of  a  new  contiiretit,  in  the  literal  sense  of  ihc  ex- 
pression, Attperica  had  been  considered  only  as  a  iieaii/'iiUcovered 
continent,  many  a  learned  disputation  might  have  been  spared  on 
the  peup/ing  of  this  supposed  new  world ;  for  thongh  there  cau  be 
no  munner  of  doubt  that  the  people  who  inhabit  ihe  American  and 
Asiatic  shores  of  Behring's  Strait  have  had,  andslill  hu^e,  u  mutual 
intercourse,  and  cnusequeiitly  all  ^Jffica/tj/  of  accounting  for  the 
event  is  at  once  removed,  yet  it  by  no  meanb  follows  us  a  neocn- 
sary  caosequeuce,  that  tlie  people  of  America  originally  passed 
from  the  continent  of  Asia.  We  are  not  to  conclude  that,  because 
the  people  of  an  adjacent  continent  are  less  civilized  than  those 
of.  its  neighbour,  the  former  must  have  sprung  from  the  latter. 
'Hie  Egyptians,  who  inhabit  the  most  barbarous  continent  of  the 
old  world,  were  at  one  time  probably  the  most  civiliiced  of  nations ; 
and,  for  ought  we  know  to  Die  contrary,  tlie  stupid  negroes  may  be 
the  most  ancient  race  of  mankind.  We  agree,  therefore,  entirely, 
with  M.  de  Humboldt,  that  there  iji  no  proof  whatever  Uiat  the,, 
existc^iceof  man  is  iniM^h  mure  recent  in  America  than  on  the  olli^,,, 
coutinent ;  yet  it  is  from  [he  contrary  assumption  that  all  those  di*-;  , 
cussiotts  liave  ongiuat<;d.  'I'jiose,  who  held  them,  proceeded  on 
the  notion  Uiat  the  new  ci«t(f«r«(i;nitTged  from  tlicAvatersala  later 
jteriod  than  the  old,  and  that  it  was  mure  philosophical  to  account 
for  tlie  peopling  of  the  former  from  the  latter,  than  to  inlcrponc 
the  hand  of  Divine  Power  lo  form  a  new  ereatioH  of  niau!  It  is 
quite  true  that  in  the  );reat  family  of  the  human  race  dispersed  over 
tlic  globe,  once  so  difficult  but  now  so  easy  to  Jie  tnivemed  in  every 
dir^tion,  there  is  hut  one  species,  or,  as  M.dc  Humboldt  c\p(c>»es 
il,  'one 'single  oiiganic  type,*  modified  by  circumstiuic'cs  into  a  mol- 
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titudeof  varieties,  according  to  situation,  subsistence,  clinnte,  em- 
ployment, and  education.  And  yet  ^^he\^  a  number  of  aniniaU 
were  found,  and,  amcmg  others,  those  remarkable  ones,  the  Lama, 
the  Alpaca,  and  the  (Juanaco,  peculiar  to  the  lofty  region  of  the 
Andes,  and  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  seemed  to  afibrd 
the  theorist  some  grounds  for  arguing,  tiiat  the  same  power  which 
placed  these  quadrupeds  on  the  newTy-d'iscovered  continent  might 
also  have  planted  there,  originally,  the  American  race  of  man, 
which,  says  our  author,  is  '  characierizeil  by  the  formation  of  the 
scull,  the  colour  of  the  skin,  the  extreme  thinness  of  the  beard,  and 
straight  and  glossy  hair/  But,  admitting  that  these  were  specific 
differences,  which  they  are  not,  such  an  argument  might  very  easily 
be  overthrown.  I  low  do  we  know  that  these  animals  proceed  not 
from  the  remaining  few  of  those  which  escaped  one  of  those  great 
catastrophes  which  have  so  evidently  befallen  the  earth,  by  taking 
refuge  on  those  elevated  regions,  while  the  Gnoo,  the  Hippopota- 
mus, and  the  CameIopardali<»  found  security  on  the  opposite  conti- 
nent of  Africa  ?  At  any  rate,  the  opinion  that  the  geolc^ical  con- 
stitution of  America  is  different  from  that  of  the  old  world,  has 
completely  been  refuted. 

*  We  discern  in  the  former  the  same  succession  of  stony  strata  that 
we  find  in  our  own  hemisphere ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Peru,  the  granites,  the  micaceous  schists,  or  the  different 
formations  of  gypsum  um<1  gritstone  existed  ori<;inally  at  the  same  pe- 
riods as  the  rocks  of  the  same  denominations  in  the  Alps  of  Switzerland. 
The  whole  glol>e  appears  to  have  undergone  the  same  catastn>phe. 
At  a  height  superior  to  that  of  Mount  Blanc,  on  the  summit  of  tho 
Andes,  we  find  petrified  sea-shells ;  fossil  bones  of  elephants  arc  spread 
over  the  equinoxinl  regions ;  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  they  are 
not  discovered  at  the  feet  of  the  palm  trees  in  the  burning  plains  of 
the  Orinoco,  but  on  the  coldest  and  most  elevated  regions  of  the 
Cordilleras.  In  the  new  world,  as  well  as  in  the  old,  generations  of 
s)>ecies  long  extinct  have  preceded  those  which  now  people  the  earth, 
the  waters,  and  the  air.' — {Introduciion,  p.  12.) 

We  cannot  discover  from  what  particular  Asiatic  stock  M.  de 
Humboldt  supposes  the  American  race  to  have  derived  their  origin. 
He  finds  in  the  Toltecks,  the  Aztecks,  the  Muyscas,  and  the  Peru- 
vians, so  many  resemblances  and  analogies  to  every  nation  of 
Asia,  and  to  every  tribe,  from  the  Caucasus  to  the  Tschoudes,  and 
from  the  borders  of  Scandinavia  to  Japan,  and  occasionally  to 
some  of  the  nations  of  Europe  and  Africa, — that,  unless  China  or 
Thibet  preponderate,  we  are  unable  to  say  how  he  has  settled  tlie 
point  in  bis  own  mind.  From  etymological  researches  he  derives 
but  little  aid ;  though  in  his  introduction  to  tlie  '  Personal  Nar- 
rative' he  prepares  us  for  much  learned  discussion  '  on  the  cha- 
racter 
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racier  of  languages,  which  are  the  most  durable  monuments  of 
nations.' 

In  eighty-llirec  American  languages  examined  by  Messrs.  TJarton 
and  Vater,  one  liinidied  and  seventy  words  only  were  fuund  whose 
roots  could  be  considered  as  common  to  both  continents ;  and  of 
these,  tliree-fiflhs  resemble  the  Mantchou,  the  Tongouse,  the  Mon- 
gol, and  the  Samoyede;  mid  two-lifUis,  the  Celtic  and  Tschoud, 
the  Biscayen,  the  Coptic,  and  the  Congo  languages.  One  hundred 
and  two  words,  however,  common  to  Asia  and  America,  were  not 
to  be  rejected  by  a  comparative  etymologist.  *  The  terms,'  says 
M.  de  Humboldt,  '  of  mox,  igh,  tox,  bax,  hti,  and  chic,  do  not 
set^m  to  belong  to  America,  but  to  that  part  of  Eastern  Asia  which 
is  inhabited  by  nations  whose  languages  are  monosyllabic'  Ha 
adds, — '  wc  shall  on  this  occasion  observe  that  the  Chinese  termi- 
nation Isiii  is  found  in  a  great  number  of  Mexican  proper  names; 
for  instance,  in  Toiiantsin,  Acamapitsin,  Coanacotain,  Cuillahua- 
tsiu,  and  Tzilacatsin.' — (ii.  p.  223.) — We  are  surprized,  we  own, 
that  while  on  tliis  subject  we  escaped  u  long  and  detailed  compari- 
son between  the  ses<ini pedal ian  compounds  of  the  Sanscrit  and 
such  Azteck  words  as  Tlacafiiiepanenexcotzin,  TethtfhioiiiliUhtH, 
and  J mitttacuihlilquilcatlaxllahiiil/i .  But  thefact'is,  that  M.de 
Humboldt  is  not  much  of  an  etymologist,  and  we  think  not  the 
worse  of  him  on  that  account.  As  to  his  monosyllabic  derivatives, 
we  should  just  as  soon  expect  to  be  told  that  old  Lilly's  monosylla- 
bic hexameters — his  *  pryps,  Thrax,  rex,  greit,  Phryx,'  &c. — were 
stolen  ,from  a  Jesuit's  Climese  dictionary,  as  to  lind  M.  de  Hum* 
boldt's  mox,  tox,  Mr,  otrhic,  among  the  dialects  of  any  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  nations.  We  will  not  suspect  that  he  can  be  ignorant  of 
the  powers  of  the  letters  of  the  Spanish  alphabet,  but  conclude 
rather  that  he  has  merely  transcribed  f^onl  Spanish  books,  and  not 
collected  from  living  authorities  on  the  spot,  aiich  words  as  Irli- 
iixochiU,  Tixlpitzin,  QzocuilUexequty  and  a  hundred  of  the  same 
kind,  in  all  of  which  the  Spanish  x,  whose  power  Is  so  diflerenl 
from  the  same  letter  in  French,  is  religiously  preserved.  We  re- 
member a  Portugueze  x  to  have  drawn  a  very  learned  etymologist 
into  a  ridiculous  blunder:  he  had  proved,  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
that  the  Latin  word  erimiiis  was  derived  from  the  Chinese  rriot 
xim  ;  not  once  suspecting  that  the  power  of  x,  in  the  Portuguese 
alphabet,  is,  in  ours, equivalent  to  sk,  and  that  of  m  to  ng ;  so  that, 
according  to  his  theory,  the  Romans  must  have  pronounced  their 
derivative  eshitigiiis.  Wc  have  always  considered  as  extremely  ab- 
surd, the  attempt  to  deduce  a  common  origin  between  nations  from 
the  identity  of  a  few  monosyllables,  whether  in  sound  or  sense ;  a 
■imilar  mechanism  in  tlie  structure  of  two  difTerenl  languages 
affords  a  far  better  ground  for  such  %  conclusion. 

u  u  2  M.  de 
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M.  de  Humboldt  b  almost  as  unfortunate  in  his  *  Chinese  tcr- 
minatiou  tsin.*  The  Chinese  language,  being  wholly^monosyllubicy 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  tirmimations ;  the  same  syllable  is  at 
once  initial  and  final.  But  this  little  word  tsin,  in  De  Guignes' 
Chinese  Dictionary  of  14,000  characters,  scarcely  the  third  part  of 
those  in  use,  has  no  less  than  forty-three  different  significations ;  and 
probably,  therefore,  in  the  tvhole  language,  three  times  that  num- 
ber, or  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine :  among  odier  things,  it  means 
a  particular  kind  of  Iwrse^  a  species  of  ricCy  oi  Jish^  of  precious 
stone;  it  means  cold^  and  to  make  tvarnif  to  cut,  to  Ueep,  &c. 
Whether  in  any,  or  which,  of  these  senses  it  is  emplo}ed  in  his 

*  Cuitialmatzin*  and  *  Tziiacatsin,'  he  does  not  inform  us.  If,  as 
he  says,  it  be  true  that  '  languages  are  the  most 'durable  monu- 
ments of  nations,'  still  we  think  he  has  done  right  in  deserting  this 
fruitful  field  of  speculation ;  though  the  ground  which  he  has  taken 
is,  in  our  opinion,  ten  times  more  tender  and  treacherous  than 
that  w  hich  he  has  abandoned.  *  If,'  says  he,  *  languages  supply 
but  feeble  evidence  of  ancient  communication  between  the  two 
worlds,  this  communication  is  fully  proved  by  the  cosmogonies, 
the  monuments,  the  hieroglyphics,  and  institutions  of  the  people 
of  America  and  Asia/  We  shall  state  some  of  the  proof's  pro- 
duced by  M.  de  Humboldt,  leaving  oifr  readers  to  form  tlieir  own 
judgment  as  to  their  validity ; — but  first,  it  should  be  observed,  thai 
all  which  regards  the  history,  cosmogony,  institutions,  See.  of  this 
people,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  problematical,  being  drawn 
solely  from  those  rude  Mexican  paintings,  which  may  be  made  to 
represent  whatever  the  interpreter  pleases, — and  copied  by  "M.  de 
Humboldt  from  the  writings  of  the  early  Spaniards,  Acosta,  Go- 
mara,Torquemada,Garcilasso  dc  la  Vega,  and  otiiers ; — but  particu- 
larly from  that  fanciful  and  credulous  system-monger,  the  Abbe  Cla- 
vigero,  whose  two  quarto  volumes,  as  Robertson  justly  observes, 

*  contain  hardly  any  addition  to  the  ancient  history  of  the  Mexican 
empire  as  related  by  Acosta  and  Herrera,  but  what  is  derived  from 
the  improbable  narratives  and  fanciful  conjectures  of  Torquemada 
and  Boturhii.'  Hiis  Italian  Abb6  and  Gemelli  Careri  are  tha  two 
principal  authorities  on  whom  M.  de  Humboldt  ventures  to  erect 
a  new  and  improved  system  of  interpretation,  altliough  the  latter 
has  been  strongly  suspected  of  having  exercised  his  ingenuity  in 
shewing  how  very  successfully  a '  voyage  round  the  world'  may  bt 
performed  by  the  fire-side.  But  having  copied  Gemelli's  hiero- 
glyphic painting,  M.  de  Humboldt  could  not  do  less  than  defend 
the  author  of  the  '  Giro  del  Muiido'  against  the  charge  of  writing 
a  *  fictitious  voyage/ 

'  I  can  affirm  it,'  says  M.  de  Humboldt^  ^to  ba  no  less  certain  that 

Gemeir 
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G«roelU  was  in  Mexico,  n(  Acapiilco,  and  ihe small  villages  of  .Ma»iu 
Ian  and  of  San  Augustin  de  lat  Cuevas,  ihiin  (but  Pallu^s  has  bteit  in 
ihe  Crimea,  tiiid  Kir.  Salt  in  Abyutnin.  CJLmelli'E  daBcriplioru  have 
iliHt  local  tint  wiiich  is  the  prmciiwl  clmrm  or  the  iiarruiivek  of  trafeU 
vrilten  by  the  iniM  unlettered  men  ;  and  which  can  be  given  iinly  by 
tiuise  who  have  been  ocular  nitneiuM  of  uliat  they  describe.' 

We  can  say  the  same  of  Oemelii's  descriptions  in  another 
qnaiicr  of  the  globe ;  anil  nlso  boar  testimony  that  his  book 
conluins  '  an  inextricable  n)i\l(ii-e  of  errors  and  well-observed 
facia' — such  facts  and  such  errors,  however,  as  might  have  been 
collected  out  of  the  works  of  preceding  tmvellers. 

'Vhv  hieroglyphicul  paintings  wliici  1  M .  de  Humboldt  undertakes 
to  explain  ov<fr  again,  and  improve  on  Clavigero's  sysleiQ,  were  not 
procured  by  him  in  America,  but  are  those  of  the  Vatican,  trf 
Veletri,  of  Vienna,  of  Urtsden,  of  Berlin,  of  Paris,  of  Mendoza, 
(which  are  printed  in  Purchas's  Pd«;riiDS,)andof  Gemelli;  beseems 
to  regret  ihe  want  of  a  '  Codex  Mexicanus,'  which,  as  lie  learnt 
from  a  well-informed  traveller,  is  shewn  in  a  library  at  Oxford, 
and  is  surprized  that  it  should  hate  remained  unknown  to  the  illus- 
trious Scottish  historian, — hut  Kolierti-on  knew  how  to  appreciate 
those  Mexican  pointings;  lie  knew  that  the  most  authentic  and 
valuublu,  if  any  value  can  be  attaclied  to  them,  are  those  pub- 
lished by  Purchus,  and  \ras  therefore  not  likely  to  give  himself 
much  concern  about  whtit  wus  inexplicable,  unauthentic  a  ted,  and 
Coii3et|uently  uMiless,  if  not  injurious,  to  the  truth  of  history  : 
besides,  we  have  reason  to  believe  no  such  '  Codex'  exists  at  Ox- 
ford. If  unr  readers  should  not  feel  disposed  to  concur  iuopinioit 
with  M.  Pauw,  when  he  says,  '  oti  ii'est  pas  certain  tjue  le  inanit- 
icril  HUticuin  renferme  un  scul  mot  de  ce  qu'on  croil  y  eiilrevoir,' 
we  would  recommend  them  to  examine  and  form  their  own  esti- 
mate of  M.  de  Humboldt's  translutian  or  inleTprclalion  of  *  a  law- 
suit in  hieroglyph  ical  writing,'  (vol.i.  p.  141.)  and  the  'Epochs 
of  Nature  according  to  the  Aiteck  Mythology,'  (vol.  ii.  p.  J6.) 
The  explanation  given  to  the  latter  will,  we  think,  appear  to  them, 
as  it  dues  to  us,  u  precious  piece  of  mummery  ;  and  yet  it  is  from 
this  that  M.  de  tlunibotdl  lays  the  greatest  siresii  on  (be  ancient 
intercourse  of  tlie  Old  and  the  New  world. 

'  The  mcist  prominent  fculurc.'  lie  says,  '  smonit  the  analo^rs  ob- 
served in  ibc  monuments,  the  nitmnerb,  ami  Irailitions  of  the  {xiople  of 
Asia  and  America,  is  ibnt  wbicli  the  Mexican  mythology  exhibits  in 
cosmogonicnl  liciion  of  the  pcnodicuk  destructions  and  regenerations 
of  the  world.- 
_  The '  Codex  Vaticanus,'  wliicli  is  supposed  to  contaia  this  fic- 

L     Uon,  was  copied,  in  IdlHi,  by  a  Dominican  monk  of  the  name  of 
B  II  H  3  Pedro 
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Pedro  dc  los  Rios ;  and  we  are  told  that  it  represents  the  four 
different  epochs  or  ages,  at  which  the  suo,  and  \vith  it  the  human 
race,  has  been  destroyed.  According  to  this  matchless  record,  we  are 
now,  that  is  to  say  the  Mexicans  are,  in  the  fifth  age,  the  gods  hav- 
ing, for  the  fifth  tune,  created  a  man  and  a  woman.  This  fifth  cre- 
ation rather  militates  against  the  BhagavataPourana;  but  we  have  it, 
notwithstanding,  elsewhere, — '  a  tradition  of  Jive  ages^  analogous  with 
that  of  the  Mexicans,  being  found  on  the  elevated  plains  of  Thibet.' 
Hesiod  too,  in  his  explanation  of  *  the  oriental  system  of  the  reno- 
vation of  nature,'  makes  five  generations  in  four  ages,  by  dividing 
the  age  of  brass  into  two  parts;  and  M.  de  Humboldt  observes, 
that '  we  may  be  astonished  that  so  clear  a  passage  should  ever 
have  been  misinterpreted.'  The  first  sun,  cycle,  or  age,  was  de- 
stroyed by  famine,  or  giants,  or  tigers,  it  is  not  clear  which,  after 
a  duration  of  5206  years.  '  It  corresponds  with  the  age  of  justice 
(Sakia  Youga)  of  the  Hindoos,'  and  we  can  be  at  no  loss  for  a 

Eirallel  case  to  that  of  the  giants ;  as,  *  according  to  the  Pouranas, 
acchus  or  the  young  Rama  then  also  gained  his  first  victory  over 
Havana,  King  of  the  Giants  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon.' 

The  second  age  was  destroyed  by  fire ;  its  duration  was  4804 
years.  As  birds  alone  were  able  to  escape  the  general  conflagra- 
tion all  men  were  transformed  into  birds.  The  tliird  age  was  ter- 
minated by  tempests;  the  men  who  did  not  perish  in  them  were 
transformed  into  apes.  The  fourth  age  was  destroyed  by  water 
after  a  duration  of  4(X)8  years  :  *  men  were  transformed  into  fish, 
except  one  man  and  one  woman,  who  saved  themselves  in  the  trunk 
of  an  ahahuitCj  or  cupressus  distica.'  These  two  of  course  were 
the  Mexican  Noah  and  his  wife,  named  Coxcox  and  Xochiquetzal, 
We  shall  extract  the  history  of  the  deluee  of  CoxcoXy  thougn  taken 
from  the  suspicious  authority  of  GemeTli  Careri,  and  we  must  say 
that,  after  reading  it,  in  spite  of  the  evidence  of  '  all  that  is  symbi>- 
lical  and  chronological  in  the  paintins  of  the  migrations  with  the 
hieroglyphics  contained  in  the  manuscnpts  of  Rome  and  Veletri/ 
we  find  ourselves '  among  the  number  of  those  infidels  who  give  cre- 
dit to  the  hypothesis,  that  the  drawing  of  Gemelli  is  the  fiction  of 
some  Spanish  monk,  who  has  attempted  to  prove,  by  apocryphal 
documents,  that  the  traditions  of  the  Hebrews  are  found  among  the 
indigenous  nations  of  America.' 

*  The  painting  represents  Coxcox  in  the  midst  of  the  water  lying  in 
a  bark.  The  mountain,  the  summit  of  which,  crowned  by  a  tree,  rises 
above  the  waters,  is  the  peak  Colhuacan,  the  Ararat  of  the  Mexicans. 
The  horn,  which  is  represented  on  the  left,  is  ihe  phonetic  hieroglyphic 
of  Colhuacan.  At  the  foot  of  ihe  mountain  appear  the  heads  of  Coxcox 
and  his  wife.  The  latter  of  these  is  known  by  the  two  tresses  in  the 
form  of  horns.  Which  denote  the  female  sex.    The  men  born  after  the 
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deluge  were  dumb:  a  dove  from  the  top  of  a  tree  distributes  among 
them  tongues  represented  under  the  form  of  small  commas.  We  must 
not  confound  this  dove  with  the  bird  which  brings  Coxcox  tidings  that 
the  waters  were  dried  up.  The  people  of  Mechoacan  preserved  a  tra- 
dition, according  to  which  Coxcox,  whom  they  called  Tezpi,  embarked 
in  a  spacious  acalli  with  his  wite,  his  children,  several  animals,  and 
grain,  the  preservation  of  which  was  of  importance  to  mankind.  When 
the  great  spirit  Tezcatlipoca  ordered  the  waters  to  withdraw,  Tezpi  sent 
out  from  his  bark  a  vulture,  the  zopilote  (vullur  aurea).  This  bird, 
which  feeds  on  dead  flesh,  did  not  return  on  account  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  carcasses  with  which  the  earth,  recently  dried  up,  was  strewed. 
Tezpi  sent  out  other  birds,  one  of  which,  the  humming  bird,  alone  re- 
turned, holding  in  its  beak  a  branch  covered  with  leaves;  Tezpi, seeing 
that  fresh  verdure  began  to  clothe  the  soil,  quitted  his  bark  near  the 
Mountain  ot  Colhuacan.' — vol.  ii.  p.  64. 

Well  may  M.  de  Humboldt  say  that  *  these  traditions  remind 
us  of  others  of  high  and  venerable  antiquity.'  To  us  they  smell 
most  raukly  of  the  '  Spanish  Monk.'  This  deluge  took  place  not 
many  centuries  before  the  Spanish  conquest  according  to  the  an- 
nals of  a  people  that  extended  not  more  tliau  320  years  back  from 
that  invasion;  according  to  Pedro  de  los  Rios,  Gomara,  Cla- 
vigero,  Gemelli  Careri^  and  M.de  Humboldt,  it  happened  eighteen 
thousand  and  twenty-eight  years  (the  sum  of  the  four  ages)  after 
the  beginning  of  the  first  age;  but,  according  to  Ixililjochitl,  (we 
should  like  to  hear  M.  de  Humboldt  pronounce  this  word,)  a  native 
Mexican,  only  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventeen  years  from 
that  epoch.  Our  author  is  not  in  the  least  disconcerted  by  this 
trifling  discrepancy  in  poiut  of  time.  '  We  ought  not  to  be 
astonished  at  it,'  he  says,  *  when  we  recollect  the  hypotheses  which, 
in  our  days,  have  been  advanced  by  Bailly,  Sir  William  Jones,  and 
Bentley,  on  the  duration  of  the  five  Yougas  of  the  Hindoos.'  He 
adds,  however,  *  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  any  peculiar 
propriety  (property  r)  in  the  number  of  18,028  years;  it  is  not  a 
multiple  of  13,  19,  52,  60,  72,  3(iO,  or  1440,  which  are  the  num- 
bers found  in  the  cycles  of  the  Asiatic  nations:' — but  give  M.  de 
Humboldt  three  years  only — three  little  years — to  add  to  these 
Mexican  four  suns,  let  him  but  change  their  respective  durations, 
and  then, — '  j/for  the  numbers  5206,  4804,  4010,  and  4008,  the 
numbers  5206,  4807,  4009,  and  4009,  were  substituted,  we  might 
suppose  that  these  cycles  originated  from  a  knowledge  of  the  lunar 
period  of  nineteen  years !' 

The  next  *  cosmogonical  analogy,'  taken  from  the  *  Codex  Vati- 
canus,*  represents  the  *  celebrated  serpent  woman,  CihuacohuatI, 
called  also  Quelastli,  or  Tonacacihua,  woman  of  ourjieth;  she  is 
always  represented  with  a  i»erpent,  and  is  considered  as  the  mother 
of  the  human  race. 

u  H  4  '  These 
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'  These  allegories  remind  us  of  the  ancient  traditions  of  Asia.  In  the 
woman  and  serpent  of  the  Aztecks  we  think  we  perceive  the  Eve  of  the 
Semetic  nations  ;  in  the  snake  cut  in  pieces,  the  famous  serpent  Kaliya 
or  Kalinaga^  conquered  by  Vishnu,  when  he  tuck  his  form  of  Krishna. 
The  Tonatiuh  of  the  Mexicans  app<.*ars  also  to  he  identical  with  the 
Krishna  of  the  Hindoos,  recorded  in  the  Bhagavata  Purana,  and  with 
the  Mithras  of  the  Persians/ 

This  is  not  all.  Two  naked  figures  in  the  attitude  of  contention 
suggest  the  idea  that,  as  *  the  serpent  woman  was  considered  at 
Mexico  as  the  mother  of  two  twin  children/  these  naked  figures 
*  remind  us  of  the  Cain  and  Abel  of  Hebrew  tradition.' 

*  The  cosmogony  of  the  Mexicans  ;  their  traditions  of  the  mother  of 
mankind  fallen  from  her  first  state  of  happiness  and  innocence  ;  the 
idea  of  a  great  inundation,  in  which  a  single  family  escaped  on  a  raft ; 
the  history  of  a  pyramidical  edifice  raised  by  the  pride  of  men,  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  anger  of  the  gods;  the  ceremonies  of  ablution  practised 
at  the  birth  of  children  ;  those  idols  made  with  the  flour  of  kneaded 
maize,  and  distributed  in  morsels  to  the  people  assembled  in  the  tem- 
ples; the  confession  of  sins  made  by  the  penitent;  those  religious  asso- 
ciations similar  to  our  convents  of  men  and  women;  the  universal  belief 
that  white  men,  with  long  beards  and  sanctity  of  manners,  had  changed 
the  religion  and  political  system  of  nations; — all  these  circumstances  had 
led  the  priests,  who  accompanied  the  Spanish  army  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest,  to  the  belief,  that  at  some  very  distant  epocha  Christianity 
had  been  preached  in  the  New  Continent.' — vol.  i.  p.  196. 

Might  not  these  priests  have  suggested  and  encouraged  such  an 
idea  there  as  they  are  known '  to  have  done  in  other  countries  ? 
Tlie  hieroglyphical  paintings  which  they  found,  and  others  which 
they  fabricated,  afforded  them  an  admirable  opportunity  of  explain- 
ing their  recondite  meaning  to  their  o\^n  purposes;  nothing  could 
be  so  well  adapted  for  the  propagation  of  monkish  fictions  and  pious 
frauds ;  and  their  success  is  recorded  by  M.  de  Humboldt.  *  Some 
learned  Mexicans,'  says  he,  '  have  imagined  that  the  Apostle  St. 
Thomas  was  the  mysterious  personage,  high  priest  of  Tula,  whom 
the  Cholulans  acknowledged  under  the  name  of  QuctzalcoatL' 
What  could  the  learned  Mexicans  know  about  St.  Thomas  but 
what  the  Spanish  monks  told  them  i  It  is  astonishing,  however, 
^ith  what  credulity  these  men  embraced  the  most  wild  and  extra- 
vagant fancies.  It  actually  became  a  question  among  the  Spanish 
priests,  and  was  gravely  disctissed  by  them,  whether  this  great  per- 
sonage, (QuetzalcoatI,)  whom  our  author  calls  the  '  Mexican 
Budha,'  was  a  Carthaginian  or  an  Irishman?  llie  Mac  Cartbays 
could  have  settled  this  important  question  at  once.  Absurd  as  it 
would  appear  to  suppose  that  a  rude  people,  like  the  Mexicans, 
without  any  written  language,  either  symbolical  or  alphabetical, 
without  any  system  of  numeration^  could  have  made  much  progress 
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in  astronomy,  or  iti  adjusting  the  inegiilar  inotioua  of  the  sun  aiid 
moon  as  to  regulate  tlieir  calendar;  yet,  according  to  M.  de 
Humboldt,  llicy  knew  the  causes  of  eclipses,  and  had  a  method  of 
computing  time  by  meana  uf  lyi'los  '  identic  with  that  made  use  of 
by  the  Hindoos,  the  Tibetans,  tiae  Chine.sc,  the  Japanese,  and  die 
Asiatic  people  of  the  Tartar  race.'  We  shall  sec  piesenllj  in  what 
this' identity' cousista.  The  Me\icanyear  uais  divided  into  eighteen 
months  of  twenty  days  and  live  days  over,  which  are  caik'd  mtnion- 
tomi  or  rmV»,  and  considered  us  unlucky — the  month  into  Ave 
weeks  of  fonr  days  each.  ITiese  days  were  represented  by  four 
signs  or  hieroglyphics — tochlli,  a  rabit  or  hare;  aciitl,  a  cane; 
lecpall,  a  flint,  nalU,  a  butise.  By  applying  Uie  same  signs  to  a 
period  of  four  years,  a  simple  system  of  chronology  or  reckoning 
of  time  presumed  itself  for  thtii  adaption.  To  lengthen  this 
without  increasing  the  number  vi  signs,  and  lo  prevent  the  con- 
fusion which  would  arise  from  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  same 
signal  the  couiniencetniiit  of  each  short  period,  they  repealed  them 
three  times,  maLing  twelve  years,  to  which  the  first  in  the  series  (die 
rabbil)  being  added,  gave  Uicm  a  period  of  thirteen  years,  of 
which  the  tirst  year  whs  \  rabbit,  ibe  lu'.t  l.i  raObil.  This  was 
called  TUilpitli,  which  M.  de  Humboldt  finds  ■  analogous  to 
the  indiction  of  the  Romans.'  The  second  Tlalpilli  of  thirteen 
years  would  then  of  course  begin  with  a  new  (the  secoiid)sign,  and 
be  called  1  fane;  and  it  would  also  end  with  the  same  sign  and  be 
distinguished  as  i:i  cant;  in  like  manner  the  third  TlalfuUi  would 
commence  with  the  third  sign,  I  flint,  and  end  with  \3jiint;  and 
(he  fourth  begin  with  I  bouif,  and  end  widi  iH  /ui/ise^  and  these 
four  added  togeilier  would  give  them  another  period  of  (4X'^  or) 
j'i  years,  called  xiuhmopilli,  Ugaturt  of  the  years.  The  series  of 
a  new  cycle  of  tifty-two  years  would  then  again  commence  with  1 
rabbit,  as  before.  All  this  is  perfectly  simjile,  but  has  very  little 
'  identity'  with  the  cycles,  of  sixty  years  in  use  among  tlie  Chinese, 
the  Japanese,  the  Mongols,  the  Muntchuns,  and  other  Tartar 
hordes.  None  of  these  nutions  use  Any  tiiimbers'm  their  cycles; 
the  scries  is  carried  on  by  two  sets  of  signs,  or  syllables,  one  of 
which  is  formed  of  the  twelve  constellations  of  the  zodiac,  the  other 
of  (he  five  elements,  male  and  female.  In  China  tiny  are  called 
the  twelve  tchu,  and  tlic  ten  katt ;  and  the  binary  combinations  of 
these  ten  roots  and  twelve  branches  ( — - — ^give  a  distinct  and 
proper  name  to  every  year  of  die  period  or  age  of  sixty  years,  with- 
out the  employment  of  a  single  numeral  character  or  tigure,  so  that 
in  no  respect  is  there  the  least  resemblance  behvetn  the  oriental 
cycles  and  the  roues  seailaires  of  the  Mexicans ;  it  the  latter  be  not 
altogether  the  fabrication  of  some  '  Spanish  monk.' 
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We  will  not  attempt  to  follow  M.  dc  Humboldt  through  this 
learned  chapter  on  the  Mexican  calendar,  which  employs  upwards 
of  I  SO  pages ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  having  settled  die  identity  of 
the  Mexican  cycles  and  those  of  the  Asiatic  nations,  all  the  rest  of 
the  '  analogies'  fall  easily  into  his  system,  and  the  closest  affinities 
are  discovered  between  every  branch  of  astronomical  knowledge, 
every  astrological  reverie,  every  superstition,  recorded  of  the 
Greeks,  Hebrews,  Pheuicians,  Hindoos,  Persians,  and  Chinese, 
all  tlie  Tartar  tribes,  and  all  the  corresponding  branches  among 
the  Mexicans;  every  difference  and  difficulty  disappearing  at 
once  when  touched  by  the  magic  wand  of  M.  de  Humboldt. 
'  TTic  very  names  even,'  he  tells  us,  '  of  the  oriental  zodiacs,  and 
the  Nachhatras  of  the  Hindoos,  are  the  names  of  the  Mexican  signs 
of  the  days ;'  and  the  way  in  which  thb  is  proved  is  so  curious  that 
we  shall  select  the  history  of  one  of  the  signs  (Capricorn)  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  it,  as  well  as  of  the  satisfactory  manner  of  unravelling  the 
mysteries  of  the  Mexican  paintings.  The  sisn  Cipactli  is  repre- 
sented by  Gama  as  a  sea  animal.  M.  de  Humboldt  says  it  is  a 
whale  with  a  horn  in  its  forehead.  Gomara  and  Torquemada  call 
it  tspadartvy  a  tuiricat.  Boturini,  mistaking  the  horn  for  a  har- 
poon, translated  cipactli  by  '  serpent  armed  with  harpoons.'  But, 
says  our  autlior,  being  a  fabulous  animal,  it  is  natural  enough  its 
form  should  vary ;  accordingly  the  horn  is  sometimes  '  a  lengthen- 
ing of  llie  muzzle,  as  in  the  fish  oxyrinchus,^  But  Valades,  Botu- 
lini,  and  Cluvigero  converted  this  whale  into  a  shark  or  lizard; 
(very  like  each  other,  and  the  latter,  according  to  the  authority  of 
Count  Osrick,  'exceedingly  like  a  m  hale;'}  and  in  the  Boi^ian 
manuscript  the  head  of  this  cipactli  resembles  that  of  a  crocodile, 
^  and  this  same  name  of  crocodile  is  given  by  Sonnerat  (Sonnerat ! 
a  butterfly-hunter !)  to  the  tenth  sign  of  the  Indian  zodiac,  which  is 
our  Capricorn' — ergo,  cipactli  is  Capricorn,  But  lest  this  clear 
demonstration  should  not  be  considered  as  sufficient  proof,  we  have 
it  in  another  shape.  Cipactli,  in  Mexican  mythology,  is  conn€^cted 
with  Coxcox,  and  Coxcox  was  Noah  who  saved  himself  at  the  top 
of  the  mountain  on  the  destruction  of  the  fourth  sun;  and  this, 
somehow  or  other,  connects  itself  M'ith  another  discovery  of  Sonne- 
rat, that  the  capriconi  of  the  Hindoos  is  the  fabulous  fish  maharan^ 
*  represented  from  the  most  remote  antiquity  as  a  sea  monster  with 
the  head  of  an  antelope ;'  and  as  Capricorn  is  an  antelope,  and  an 
antelope  is  also  *  exceedingly  like  a  whale,' — ergo,  cipactli  is  capri" 
corn;  and  this  stiikintx  analogy  between  the  two  signs  suggests 
other  '  analogies*  equally  close  and  remarkable. 

'  An  animal  which,  after  having  fur  a  length  of  time  inhabited  the 
waters,  takes  the  form  of  an  antelope,  and  scales  the  mountains,  reminds 
nations,  whose  (list urbed  imagination  associates  objects  the  most  remote 
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iVom  each  oiher,  of  ilie  ancient  traditions  nf  Menou,  Nonb,  and  the 
Deucalioiis,  famous  among  the  Scy  lhiun!t  and  pvuplc  of  Tlies^aly.' 

Were  we  |o  copy  (he  libt  of  '  parallels  and  anslugiea'  simitar  tu 
the  few  we  liave  given,  it  would  occupy  the  wimie  of  this  article. 
Among  them  we  sliould  find  uii  AstecL  prieslciis  compared  with 
the  Egyptian  Isis — three  XDtpalU  or  prints  of  feet,  with  the  iravatiu 
or  three  (irints  of  the  feet  of  Vishnn — the  Mexicnn  icomaxtH, 
with  the  Uindno  Puranas — the  Peruvian  trinity,  with  the  Hindoo 
trimurti — two  unknown  uniiiials  pierced  with  darts,  the  one  com- 
pared with  tho  Paschal  lamb  gf  the  Hebrews,  and  the  other  with 
the  anatomical  mnn  in  the  utmaiisc — the  gods  hurling  fire  on  the 
tup  of  the  Pyramid  of  Chululu,  vtith  the  destrnctiun  of  the  Tower 
of  Babel — the  five  complementary  days  of  the  Mexicans,  with  die 
epfigomeiia  of  the  Meinphian  years,  and  ihe  pendje/iidouzdidth  of 
the  Persianii — the  Mexican  year  divided  like  tirat  of  tlie  Egyptians, 
and  the  A'ero  freitch  Cntendar — the  Mexican  day  comnicnctiig 
with  the  sun  rising,  like  that  of  the  Persians,  the  Egyptians,  the 
Babylonians,  and  roost  Asiutic  nations — divided  into  eight  intervals, 
like  that  of  the  Hindoos  and  the  Romans — of  unequal  hours,  like 
that  of  the  Jews — and,  to  sum  up  all,  that  as  '  Plato,  the  Prince 
uf  Philosopher!!,  thought  there  was  something  majestic  and  royal 
in  a  large  nose,'  so  it  would  seem  did  the  Mexicans,  from  the 
enormily  of  this  organ  in  tlie  '  Mexican  paintings' — but  enough, 
and  more  tliaii  enough.  We  regret  to  (ind  such  foolery,  for  we 
really  can  give  it  no  better  name,  carried  to  so  great  an  extent,  and 
by  one  too  who  is  furnished  with  such  abunduuce  i>f  matter  of  a 
sujtcrior  cast. 

We  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  the  first  attempts,  however  rude, 
of  an  unenlightened  people  to  ri^gisler  events,  communicate  ideas, 
and  render  visible  the  operations  of  the  mind,  are  void  uf  interest; 
on  the  contrary,  we  consider  thetn  as  so  many  landmarks  by  which 
we  (race,  in  the  most  interesting  manner,  the  progress  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  of  man;  but  we  wish  to  discountenance  that  per- 
verse ingenuity  which  would  mould  and  (wist  them  to  its  own  pur- 
poses, and  give  them  a  meaning  which  they  were  never  intended  to 
bear. 

Neillier  do  we  mean  to  deny  that  this  people  had  their  calen- 
dar and  their  chronology.  The  nlternute  procession  and  recession 
of  the  shadows  of  tixed  objects,  to  and  from  their  extreme  points, 
which  have  attracted  the  attention  of  all  agricultural,  and  conse- 
quently stationary,  ]>eople,  would,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years'  obser- 
vation, give  them  the  four  great  divisions  of  the  sun's  revolution; 
still,  we  cannot  admit  with  our  author,  that  a  nnltoii  so  barbarous 
as  (he  Mexicans  had  any  knowledge  of  the  fames  of  eclipses, 
or  the  Metonic  period  of  nineteen  years.     A  picture  InngUEige, 
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or  such  rude  representations  of  the  objects  of  sense,  as  village  chil- 
dren chalk  on  walls  and  bam  doors,  are  the  first  and  rudest  efforts 
to  record  ideas,  and  the  ale-^ores  of  a  village  landlady  the  first 
approach  to  symbolic  writing;  and  with  both  of  these,  even  the  wild 
Hottentots  called  Boijesinans,  tlie  very  lowest,  perhaps,  of  the  hu- 
man race,  appear  to  be  acquainted.  Tliey  draw  on  the  sides  of 
their  caverns  representations  of  the  Dutch  boors,  whom  they  cha- 
racterize by  horses,  large  hats,  muskets,  and  tobacco  pipes,  and 
Dear  them  are  often  seeu  scores  or  strokes,  supposed  to  be  intended 
ar information  for  their  countrymen  of  the  numbers  tliat  are  out  in 
pursuit  of  them.  These  people  too,  though  always  roving,  mark 
the  revolution  of  a  year  by  the  flowering  of  the  Uynljes^  or  the  iris 
edttlis,  the  bulb  of  which,  while  in  season,  constitutes  the  principal 
article  of  their  food ;  while  the  moon  affords  them  the  intermediate 

Ciods  of  months.  The  Mexicans  may  have  advanced,  but,  we 
ieve,  not  a  great  way,  beyond  the  village  children,  the  landlady, 
or  the  Bosjesmans.  '  In  them,'  says  Robertson,  '  every  figure  of 
men,  of  quadrupeds,  of  birds,  as  well  as  every  representation  of 
inanimatcd  nature,  is  extremely  rude  and  auk  ward.  The  hardest 
Egyptian  style,  stiff  and  imperfect  as  it  was,  is  more  elegant.  The 
Mcravh  of  children  deUneate  objects  almost  as  accurately.'  What- 
ever therefore  may  have  been  their  condition  in  the  tenth  century, 
'  when,'  our  author  says,  '  they  were  more  advanced  in  civilization 
than  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Russia,'  they  \iere  sunk  low  enough 
ki  the  fifteenth  century.  But  it  is  time  to  leave  the  regions  of  fancy 
and  fiction  for  tliose  of  reality,  and  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the 
few  remaining  monuments  of  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians. 

M.  de  Humboldt  observes  that  the  only  American  tribes,  among 
whom  we  find  remarkable  monuments,  are  the  inhabitants  of 
mountains.  *  Isolated  in  die  region  of  clouds,  on  the  most  elevated 
plains  of  the  globe,  surrounded  by  volcanoes,  the  craters  of  which 
are  encircled  by  eternal  snows,  they  appear  to  have  admired,  in  the 
solitude  of  their  deserts,  those  objects  only  which  strike  the  imagi- 
mition  by  the  gieatness  of  their  masses ;  and  their  productions  bear 
the  stamp  of  the  savage  nature  of  the  Cordilleras.'  We  shall  not 
stop  to  offer  any  objections  to  a  theory  by  no  means  new — that 
the  local  character  of  a  country,  its  climate,  soil,  and  scenery,  pos- 
sesses a  commanding  influence  on  the  progress  and  style  of  the 
arts — it  is,  how  ever,  liable  to  many,  and  to  one  in  particular — it  is 
not  borne  out  by  facts.  The  greatest  monument  that  exists  of 
Mexican  industry,  for  it  exhibits  no  skill,  is  the  Pyramid  of  Cho- 
lula ;  and  that  of  Peru,  which  most  deserves  notice,  is  the  causeway 
that  leads  over  the  Faramo  del  jissuay. 

Tlie  geni'ial  form  of  those  edifices  which,  by  the  inhabitants  of 
die  Mexican  territory,  were  called  TeocalUs^ov  Houses oj  the  Goth, 
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waa  pyramidal,  rUing  not  by  steps,  but  by  a  successimi  of  four  or 
five  lofty  terraces:  they  were  Burroimtleit  by  walled  eiiclosuies, 
which  cuntBined  tlie  dwelliugs  of  ihe  priests,  with  gardens  and 
fouRlBins;  lliey  were  sometimes  appropriated  aa  arsenals,  or  forli- 
lied  places,  like  the  ancient  temple,  so  says  our  author,  of  Bnal 
Berilb,  burnt  by  Abimelecb.  On  the  summit  were  erected  llis 
temples,  serving  !it  the  same  time  as  watch  lowers,  in  which  wer« 
placed  the  colossal  idols  of  the  divinity  to  whom  the  Teocalli  was 
dedicated;  and  a  grand  stiiircase  exlt'rnally  led  to  this  platform. 
Within  these  pyramids  were  the  burial  places  of  the  kings  and  no- 
bles. '  It  Is  impossible,'  says  our  author,  '  not  ti>  be  struck  with 
the  resemblance  of  the  Babylonian  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus  to  the 
Teocallis  of  Anahuac' 

The  pyramids  of  Teotihiiacan  are  situated  in  the  valley  of 
MesicD,  eight  leagues  nortli-east  of  the  capital,  on  a  plain  called 
Micoatl — l/iepalh  of  the  dead.  Two  large  ones,  dedicated  to  the 
sun  and  the  moon,  are  surrounded  by  several  hundred  smaller  ones, 
forming  streets  in  straight  lines  from  north  to  south,  and  from  east 
to  west.  Each  side  of  the  base  of  the  largest  is  208  metrei 
(682  feet);  the  perpendicular  height,  &3  metres  (16(>  feet).  The 
small  pyramids  are  not  more  than  9  or  10  metres  high,  and  ar« 
supposed  to  be  the  tombs  of  the  chiefs.  The  two  great  ones  bad 
each  four  terraces;  the  nucleus  is  a  mixture  of  clay  and  small 
■tones,  am)  the  casing  a  wall  of  porous  amygdaloid  or  mandcNtein. 
On  the  tops  were  colossal  statues  of  the  sun  and  moon,  said  to 
have  been  made  of  stone  and  covered  with  platen  of  gold,  of  n  bich 
they  were  stripped  by  tlje  soldiers  of  Cortcz;  the  idols  vjere  de- 
stroyed by  a  Franciscan  monk  of  the  name  of  Zumuraga. 

Tlie  pyramid  of  Papantla  was  discovered,  scarcely  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,  by  some  Spanish  hunters,  in  a  thick  forest  called 
Tajin,  on  the  descent  of  the  Cordillera  on  the  east  of  Teotihuacan, 
and  between  it  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  more  tapering  than 
the  others,  being  lU  metres  high  with  only  25  of  base,  built  entirely 
with  hewn  stones  of  large  dimensions  and  regidarlv  shajted ;  it  is 
covered  with  hieroglypbical  sculpture,  and  small  niclies.  to  (lie 
number  of  :!!m,  are  cut  in  its  sides  and  arranged  with  great 
symmetry. 

But  the  most  ancient,  and  most  celebrated  (says  M.  dc  Hum- 
buldt)  of  tlie  pyramidal  monuments  of  Anahnaca,  is  the  TcacafU 
of  Clioliila.  It  stands  on  the  east  side  of  the  city  of  the  same 
name,  which  Cortcz  compared  with  the  uiosl  )>opulous  cities  of 
Spain,  but  which  scarcely  contains,  at  present,  1(),000  inhabitants. 
Our  author  says  he  measured  it  carefully,  and  ascertained  that  its 
perpendicular  height  is  only  50  metres  (l(j4  feet),  but  that  each 
aide  of  its  base  is  439  metres  ( 1 440  feel) ;  the  latter  being  twice  us 
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brosd  as  that  of  the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  and  the  height  little  more 
than  that  of  Mycerintis.  M.  de  Humboldt  observes,  that  while  in 
the  three  great  pyramids  of  Geeza,  the  heights  are  to-  the  bases  as 
I  to  1.7  ;  the  ratio  in  that  of  Cholula  is  as  1  to  7.8 :  this  is  a  mis- 
take; if  his  own  data  be  correct,  the  height  of  Cholula  is  to  the 
side  of  the  base  as  1  to  8.7H.  It  is  built  of  unbaked  bricks  alter- 
nating with  layers  of  clay.  A  few  years  ago  a  road  from  Puebia 
to  Mexico  was  carried  through  fhe  first  terrace,  insulating  about 
one-eighth  part  of  it.  This  laid  open  a  square  room  in  the  inte- 
rior, built  of  brick  and  supported  by  beams  made  of  the  wood  of 
the  deciduous  cypress.  It  contahi<Ki  two  human  skeletons,  severe! 
idols  in  basalt,  and  a  great  number  of  vases  curiously  varnished  and 
painted.  It  had  no  outlet,  and  the  bricks  were  stepped  over  each 
other,  the  upper  overreaching  the  lower  so  as  4o  meet  in  a  point 
and  form  a  kind  of  Gothic  arch,  a  mode  of  structure  not  uncommon 
in  Egypt  and  in  India.  The  bricks  were  generally  8  centimetres 
tUck  and  40  in  length  (3  inches  by  15|.)  On  the  platform  a  ca- 
tholic chapel,  dedicatcnl  to  the  Virgin  dc  los  remcdios,  has  sup- 
pknted  the  temple  of  the  God  of  the  Air;  in  this  an  ecclesiastic 
of  the  Indian  race  celebrates  mass  every  day ;  and  M.  de  Humboldt 
tells  us  that  the  people  assemble  there  in  crowds  from  distant  quar- 
ters. *  A  mysterious  dread,  a  religious  awe,  fills  the  soul  of  the 
Indian  at  the  sight  of  this  immense  pile  of  bricks,  covered  with 
shrubs  and  perpetual  verdure !' 

Hie  Peruvian  monuments  are  many  of  them  works  of  obvious 
utility. 

*  The  lofty  plains  that  stretch  along  the  back  of  the  Cordilleras  from 
the  equator  to  the  third  degree  of  south  latitude  end  where  a  mass  of 
mountain  rises  from  4500  to  4800  metres  (14,764  to  15,749  feet)  of 
height,  which,  like  an  enormous  dyke,  unites  the  eastern  to  the  western 
ridge  of  the  Andes  of  Quito.  This  group  of  mountains,  in  which  por- 
phyry coven  mica-slate  and  other  works  of  primitive  formation,  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Paramo  del  Assuay.' 

The  road  which  crosses  this  mountain  is  nearly  as  high  as 
Mount  Blanc,  and  in  winter,  M.  de  Humboldt  says,  the  travellers 
ure  exposed  to  a  cold  so  excessive  that  several  perish  every  year 
froip  its  effects. 

'  We  were  surprized  to  find  in  this  place,  and  at  heights  which  greatly 
surpass  the  top  of  the  peak  of  Teneriffe,  the  magnificent  remains  of  a 
road  constructed  by  the  Incas  of  Peru.  This  causeway,  lined  with 
free-stone,  may  be  compared  to  the  finest  Roman  roads  1  have  seen  in 
Italy,  France,  or  Spain ;  it  is  perfectly  straight  and  keeps  the  same 
direction  for  six  or  eight  thousand  metres.  We  observed  the  continua* 
tion  of  this  road  near  Caxamarca,  120  leagues  to  the  south  of  Assuay  ; 
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anJ  ii  isbelievtfd  in  ihecuunlry  tliat  ilkd  as  fur  at  the  city  of  Cuuscu.' 
— (vol.  i.  p.  242.) 

Near  this  roRd,  and  at  the  height  of  404C  metrea  (lJ,{62  feet), 
are  the  remains  of  a  palncc  of  the  Inca  Zu|ia)iipRiigi,  Hud  in 
descending  toward  ihe  south,  another  monument  of  ancient  Peru- 
vian arcliitectu  re,  known  by  the  name  of  the  fortreto  of  Cannar. 
It  is  a  hill  terminated  by  a  platform,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  wiill 
1 7  or  IB  feet  hijih,  built  of  large  blocks  of  free-tltme ;  iLi  shape  is 
oval,  and  the  larger  diameter  nearly  130  feet.  It  has  a  house  in 
the  centre,  which  served  as  a  lodging  to  the  Incas  in  their  jouniies 
from  Peru  to  Quito  ;  onti  the  foundations  of  edilites  Burrotmding 
it,  indicate  that  there  was  room  enough  at  Caniiar  to  lodge  a  small 
army.  In  like  manner,  at  certain  distances  from  station  to  station 
along  this  great  public  road,  were  houses  built  for  the  Incas,  re- 
markable for  their  simplicity,  symmetry,  and  solidity.  The  stone 
is  a  trappean  porphyry  of  great  hardness,  cut  into  parallelopipedons 
with  such  perfection,  that  M-  dc  Humboldt  contiims  the  remark  of 
Al.  de  la  Condamine,  that  the  joints  would  be  imperceptible  if 
the  outer  surface  of  each  stone  waa  not  designedly  made  convex, 
and  cut  slantingly  towards  the  edge,  so  that  the  joints  may  rorni 
■mall  tlutings  by  way  of  ornament,  None  of  the  stones  seen  by  Al. 
de  Humboldt  at  Cannar  exceeded  8  feet  in  length,  but  Acosta  men- 
tions hewn  stones  at  Traquamico  of  .18  feet  long,  IS  feet  brond. 
and  0  feet  thick  ;  and  Pedro  Cieca,  in  the  '  Chronica  del  Peru,' 
noliues  his  having  seen  some  of  similar  dimensions  in  the  ruins  of 
Tiahuanaco.  Such  a  stone  of  porphyry  would  wiiigli  about  'J'lJ 
tons. 

Among  the  ruins  of  the  houses  of  tlie  Incas,  along  the  great 
causeway,  that  of  Callo  is  in  the  best  stale  of  preservation ;  M. 
de  Humboldt  says,  that  the  stones  of  it  are  beautifully  cut,  anil 
not,  as  Roberbon  asserts,  used  just  as  thev  were  raised  out  of  the 
quarries  :  but  Robertson  was  not  here  speaking  of  Callo,  but  of 
Peruvian  buildings  in  general,  and  Ulloa  confirms  the  observation. 
Condamine  saw  in  some  of  these  edifices,  stones  of  porphyry 
worked  into  the  heads  of  animals,  in  the  perforated  noses  of  which 
were  moveable  rings  of  the  same  stone.  Hatchets  of  flints  could 
not  have  accomplished  this;  and  M.  dc  Humboldt  tells  us  that 
in  viewing  the  masses  of  porphyry  extracted  from  the  quarries  of 
Pullal,  he  conjectured  that  the  Peruvians  must  have  been  ac- 
cjuainted  with  the  compound  metal  of  copper  mixed  with  tin,  iu 
which  it  seems  he  was  justified  by  the  discovery  of  an  ancient  Pe- 
ruvian chissci  found  in  a  silver  mine  near  Cuzco,  which  was  worked 
in  the  time  of  tlie  Incas.  The  metal  being  analyzed  by  M.  Vaunue- 
Ud,  was  found  to  corhsI  of  0.94  of  copper,  and  0.06  of  tin.    Had 
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it  escaped  M.  de  Humboldt  that  copper  axes  are  mentioned  bj 
Ulloa  as  common  among  the  Peruvians  ? 

^rhe  other  monuments  described  in  these  vohimes,  the  statue  of 
a  Mexican  priestess,  the  axe  with  engraved  characters,  the  grnnite 
vases,  found  on  the  Mosquito  shore,  if  the  latter  be  not  Euro- 
pean, have  little  deserving  of  admiration,  except,  like  the  Sarco- 
phagi of  Egypt,  the  useless  labour  that  has  been  bestowed  upon 
them.  We  proceed  therefore  to  that  which  is  incomparably  the 
best  part  of  these  volumes — the  description  of  those  niagnificeot 
and  savage  scenes  of  nature — those  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes, 
which  bear  about  the  same  proportion  to  the  chain  of  the  Alps 
as  these  do  to  that  of  the  Pyrenees.  Into  these  wild  regions 
of  eternal  ice  and  snow,  on  which  the  direct  rays  of  a  cloiidless 
sun  fail  to  make  the  slightest  impression;  to  these  colossal 
suimnits,  looking  down  on  the  most  exuberant  vegetation  that 
the  bountifid  earth  produces,  we  accompany  M.  de  Humboldt 
with  the  greatest  pleasure ;  confident  of  our  security  in  trusting 
to  him  as  a  steady  and  well-informed  guide  to  the  botanical, 
geological,  and  physiological  treasures  of  the  *  equinoctial  regions 
of  the  new  continent.** 

Tlie  most  stupendous  of  these  mountainous  summits  are  those 
which  rise  out  of  the  two  parallel  chains  into  which  the  Cordilleras 
of  the  Andes  are  separared  by  a  longitudinal  valley,  which  com- 
mencing about  the  equator,  melt  again  into  one  mass  to  the  south- 
ward of  Quito.  This  elevated  valley,  or  succession  of  plains,  is 
thus  described  by  M.  de  Humboldt. 

'  In  these  plains  the  population  of  this  marvellous  country  is  coucen- 
trated,  towns  are  there  built  which  contain  from  thirty  to  fifty  thousand 
inhabitants.  When  we  have  lived  for  some  months  on  this  e1e\-ated 
spot,  where  the  barometer  keeps  at  twenty  inches  high,  we  feel  the  irre- 
sistible influence  of  an  extraordinary  illusion ;  we  forget,  by  degrees, 
that  every  thing  which  surrounds  the  observer — those  villages  which 
proclaim  the  industry  of  a  mountainous  people ;  those  paUures  covered 
at  the  same  time  with  lamas,  and  flocks  of  European  sheep ;  those 
orchards  bounded  by  hedges  of  duranta  and  barnailebia ;  those  fields 
cultivated  with  care,  and  promising  the  richest  han-ests ;  hung  as  it  were 
suspended  in  the  lofty  regions  of  tlie  atmosphere : — we  scarcely  recollect 
that  the  soil  we  inhabit  is  more  elevated  above  the  neighbouring  coasts 
of  the  Pacitic  Ocean,  than  the  summit  of  Canigou  above  the  basin  of 
the  Mediterranean.* — (vol.  i.  p.  232.) 

The  most  active  volcanoes  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito  arc  those  on 
the  eastern  Cordillera,  or  that  which  is  fartliest  from  the  sea  coast ; 

•  We  must  not,  Jiowcrer,  fur^et  that  the  way  had  been  well  cleared  lor  M.  d* 
Humboldt  hy  Ullua  and  John  Gtorj^  Jua(i>  Uoiigiier,  and  (Joiidaniine,  who.  wiUi 
inadequate  uu.'aii.i,  uadcrtook  and  accotwplishcd  more  U  r  scicucc  ihun  ibe  luml  ^aii- 
guinc  cuiild  ha\e  expected. 
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the  lofty  peaks  that  crown  the  western  Cordillera^  with  the  except 
tion  of  Uuca  Pichincha,  appear  to  be  volcanoes  extinguished  for 
a  long  series  of  ages.  The  geologist,  says  M.  de  Humboldt,  ia 
astonished  at  this,  *  as  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  proximity 
of  the  ocean  contributes  to  feed  the  volcanic  fire/  We  alwaya 
thought  80|  and  considered,  witli  M.  de  Humboldt, '  theybf^,  not 
merely  accidental/  that  no  active  volcano  has  been  discovered  at  a 
greater  distance  than  40  or  50  leagues  from  the  ocean.  Yet,  with 
apparent  inconsistency,  he  afterwards  says,  *  very  well-founded  doubts  * 
have  been  raised  respecting  these  direct  and  constant  communica^ 
tions  t>etween  the  waters  of  the  sea  and  the  focus  of  tlie  volcanic 
fire/ — (Per,  Nar.  vol.  i.  p.  l63.) — Cotapaxi  is,  perhaps,  of  all 
known  volcanoes,  the  most  distant  from  the  ocean.* 

I'lie  most  remarkable  peaks  on  the  western  chain  are  Chimboraco 
and  Carguairazo,  Uuca  Pichincha,  Corazon,  and  Ilinissa ;  and  on 
the  eastern  ridge,  Cotapaxi,  Tungurahua,  and  Cayambe,  wbosa 
summit  is  traversed  by  the  equator.  '  We  may  consider,'  says  M« 
de  Humboldt, '  this  colossal  mountain  as  one  of  those  eternal  moou« 
ments  by  which  nature  has  marked  the  great  divisions  of  the  terre»* 
trial  globe.'  It  so  happens  in  a  small  part  of  South  America ;  but 
two  of  the  *  great  divisions'  of  the  globe  the  Equator  does  not ' 
cross  in  any  part,  and  not  a  foot  of  that  part  of  Africa  over  which 
it  does  pass  is  known  :  but  if  the  imaginary  divisions  of  the  *  ter- 
restrial globe'  into  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres  be  meant, 
the  observation  is  still  more  unfortunate,  as  of  the  3f)0  degrees  of  the 
equator,  282  (about  ^  of  it)  pass  over  the  trackless  ocean  whose  sur- 
face nature  has  not  particularly  '  marked.'  We  notice  this  to  shew 
what  gross  errors  M.  de  Humboldt  is  led  hito  by  that  thirst  after 
generalization,  which  he  himself  so  properly  condemns  in  others* 
He  adds, '  among  the  mountains  of  eternal  snow,  that  surround  the 
city  of  Quito,  Cayambe,  which  is  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  the 
most  majestic,  never  ceases  to  excite  admiration  at  sunset,  when  the 
volcano  of  Guagua  Pichincha,  situate  to  the  west,  or  toward  the 
Pacific  ocean,  throws  its  shadow  over  the  vast  plain  which  forma 
the  foreground  of  the  landsca|)e.'  Cayambe  is  the  loftiest  summit  of 
the  Cordilleras,  except  Chimborazo ;  the  first,  according  to  Bou- 
^uer  and  Condamine,  whose  measurements  are  confirmed  by  Hum- 
boldt, being  320»  toises,  (5901  metres,  or  19,3()1  feet);  and  the 
latter  3640  metres  above  the  plain  of  Topia,  which  is  itself  fiSQl 
metres,  that  is  6.031  metres,  or  21,428  feet,  of  absolute  height. 
Messrs.  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  attempted  to  ascend  by  a  narrow 
ridge,  which  rises  amidst  the  snows  on  the  southern  declivity,  to  the 
summit  of  Chimborazo;  but  the  thick  fog  which  surrounded  them, 

*  It  ii  about  liU  £ogii»li  miUs  from  it. 
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and  the  incoiivenience  which  they  felt  from  the  lemiitf  of  the  air, 
compelled  them  to  desist;  not  however  before  they  had  reached  an 
devation  greater  than  any  yet  attained  by  man,  *  it  was  more  than 
eleven  hundred  metres  (3609  feet)  higher  than  the  top  of  Moant 
ttanc/  The  summit  of  Chimborazo  is  circular.  Seen  from  the 
rilores  of  the  South  Sea,  *  it  detaches  itself  from  the  neighbouring^ 
summitSy  and  towers  over  the  whole  chain  of  the  Andes,  like  that 
itMrjestic  dome  produced  by  the  genius  of  Michad  Angelo,  over  tiie 
anttque  monuments  which  surround  the  Capitol.'  llie  flank  of  thia 
Ikioontainy  as  viewed  from  die  plain  of  Topia,  is  said  to  present  that 
gradation  of  vegetable  life  which  M.  de  Humboldt  has  systematised 
m  what  he  calls  his  '  Geography  of  Plants ;'  as  it  n  more  general, 
we  hope  it  is  ako  more  correct,  than  the  application  of  his  theory 
was  found  to  be  in  his  botanical  chart  of  the  Peak  of  Tenerifie. 

'  At  three  thousand  tive  hundred  metres  absolute  height,  the  ligneoua 
plants  with  coriaceous  and  shining  leaves  nearly  disappear.  I'he  region 
of  shrubs  is  separated  from  that  of  the  grasses  by  Alpine  plants,  by  tufts 
of  nerteria,  valerian,  saxifrage,  and  lobelia,  and  by  small  criciferous 
(cruciform)  plants.  The  grasses  form  a  very  broad  belt,  covered  at  in- 
tervals w^th  snow,  which  remains  but  a  few  days.  Above  the  pajomU 
(the  grass  belt)  lies  the  region  of  cryptogamous  plants,  which  here  and 
there  cover  the  porphyritic  rocks  destitute  of  vegetable  earth.  Farther 
oti,  at  the  limit  of  the  perpetual  ice,  is  the  termination  of  organic  life,' 
—(vol.  ii.  p.  12.) 

Capac-Urca,  or  the  altar,  whose  summit  has  sunk  into  the  crater, 
isL  said  to  have  beeu  once  higher  than  Chimborazo ;  and  a  great 
piut  of  C^aiiguerazo  fell  in  on  the  night  of  the  IQth  of  July,  1698. 
Torrents  of  water  and  mud  then  issued  from  the  sides  of  tlie 
ipountain  and  laid  waste  the  neighbouring  country,  and  an  earth* 

Juake  which  accompauied,  and  probably  was  the  cause  of,  this 
readful  catastrophe,  swallowed  up  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  adjacent  towiia«  The  appearance  of  Uinissa,  with  its  two 
pyramidal  points,  wairants  the  si^position  of  their  being  the 
W[reck3  of  a  volcano  that  has  fallen  in.  The  height  of  this  majestic 
and  picturesque  mountain  was  determined  by  the  trigonometrical 
sneasurcmcnts  of  Bouguer,  to  be  12717  toises,  or  17^374  feet. 

Corazon  is  a  mountain  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  risii^  out 
of  the  westeru  Cx>rdiUera  between  the  summits  of  PichiiKJia  and 
Uinissa.  It  was  on  this  mountain  that  Messrs.  Bouguer  and  Con- 
diumiie  observed  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  standing  so  low  aa 
fifteen  inches  and  ten  lines,  from  which  they  concluded  that  they 
were  then/i470  toises  (15,793  feet)  above  the  level  of  the  sea — a 
i«sult  not  strictly  exact,  as  the  true  application  of  the  correctiona 
for  the  influence  of  temperature  aud  the  decrement  of  caloric 
were  not  at  that  time  sufficiently  known. 

But 
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But  Cotopaxi  u  tlie  lufliest  of  lliose  volcanoes  of  ihe  Andes, 
wlioae  ekpiohiunit  liuve  beeu  must  frequent  mid  duastrous,  lis  abso- 
Juu:  height  being  J7.H  nieUes,  or  Ifi,S7!l  feet,  800  metres  or  C(>2a 
feet  liigher  than  Vesuvius  ^vould  be  if  placed  on  the  Peak  of  Tcne- 
rifl'e.  Its  tbrm  is  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  and  r^ular  of  itic 
colcusul  Huuimits  of  tlie  Andes,  being  to  appearance  a  perfect 
gone,  which,  covered  with  uii  enormous  layer  of  snow,  sLines  with 
dazzling  splendour,  more  particularly  when  the  suu  appruacliea  the 
i>eslem  horizon,  and  ilelaclies  itself  Iti  tiie  most  pictul'es^ue  mauT 
nerfrom  the  azure  vault  of  heaven.  Every  inequality  of  soil,  every 
rocky  point,  and  stony  mass,  are  entiiely  concealed  by  the  thick 
coating  of  perpetual  snow,  whose  limit  is  ut  441 1  metres  (14>4;2 
feet)  of  absolute  height.  The  cone  itaelf  resembles  llic  peak  of 
Teyde,  but  its  height  Is  about  six  limes  that  of  the  great  volcano  of 
'i'eueriffe. 

'  The  mais  of  scorix,  and  the  huge  pieces  of  rock  tbrowu  out  of  this 
volcano,  which  are  spread  uver  tlie  iiejghbuunng  valleys,  covering  a 
surface  of  seTcral  square  leagues,  u'ou'>l  furni,  vcre  ibey  heupeil  tuge- 
ihcr,  a  colossal  nounuia.  la  1738,  rhc  flames  of  CoiupiMi  ruse  yi30 
metres, -2953  feet,  above  the  brink  of  Liic  crater.  In  17^,  the  roatiiigit 
of  the  volcano  were  heard  us  far  us  Honda,  a  i»wii  on  the  bordcni  uf-lh* 
Alagilalena.  and  at  the  ilislancL-  of  200  common  leagues.  On  the  -lib 
of  April,  X7b~S,  the  quaiiiiiy  uf  ashes  ejected  by  ihe  mouth  of  Cotoptuki 
was  so  great,  [hut,  in  the  towns  u(  Hanihalo  and  Tacunga,  day-  broke 
only  at  three  in  the  uftcrttooii,  and  ihe  inhuhilants  ucre  obhged  to  pse 
lanterns  in  «alking  tbo  streets.  The  explosion  which  took  place  in  the 
month  of  January,  1803,  was  preceded  by  a  dreailfol  phenomenon,  the 
sudden  mehing  of  the  eiiows  that  covcrcil  the  mountain.  For  iwentjt 
years  befiire  no  sm<ike  or  vapour,  that  could  be  perceived,  had  issued 
Iram  the  crater ;  and  in  a  sii)i;le  iiipht  the  subterraneous  fire  became  so 
acuvo  that,  ai  sunset,  the  eKiernnl  walls  of  the  cone,  healed,  no  doubt, 
to  a,  very  considerable  lempcrature,  appeared  naked,  and  of  the  dark 
colour,  which  is  peculiar  lo  vitrilied  scoriae.  At  the  port  of  Guuya<iuil, 
£lty-two  IcDoncs  dislunt,  in  a  sUuii;h(  line  from  tlii:  crater,  ne  heard, 
day  and  nigbi,  ilie  noises  ol  the  volcuno,  tike  continued  discharges  of  & 
baiiery  ;  we  disiingui>hed  ihese  iremendniis  sounds,  even  on  the  Pacific 
oceuii,  to  the  south-west  of  the  islanJ  of  Puna.'— (vol.  i.  p,  llS,) 

Passing  to  tlie  northward  of  the  eqitalur,  which,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, traverses  the  colossal  aummit  of  Cayambe,  the  Andes 
are  condensed,  as  it  were,  into  otic  great  cliiBler ;  but  from  Uw 
parallel  of  2°  Sl>'  N.  lo  o"  lo'  N.  tliey  tigain  brsnch  out  into  three 
(JorddJcriit,  utxi  ure  again  blended  logtlher  in  the  sixth  and  scveuk 
degrees  of  nortlurii  btiiude.  lii  thcK  parallels  the  highest  sum- 
outs  of  (be  eastern  chain  do  not  attnin  the  region  of  petpetiul 
anow ;  the  elevation  of  the  western'  chain  is  actirccly  fiiieen  huii- 
dred  metres ;  but  the  cenlrul  ridge  frecjueutly  reaches  those  limit*, 
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and  towers  far  above  them  in  the  colossal  summits  of  Guanacas, 
Baragan,  and  Quindiu.  This  last  mountain,  situated  in  iatitiide 
4^  3^  N.  is  considered  as  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  passes  in 
the  Cordilleras  of  die  Andes.  It  presents  a  thick  uninhabited 
forest,  in  which  not  a  hut  is  to  be  seen,  nor  anv  means  of  subsis- 
tence found,  and  occupies  from  ten  to  twelve  days  in  traversing 
*at  the  most  favourable  season  of  the  year.  It  is  usual  therefore 
for  travellers  at  all  times  to  take  with  them  a  month's  provisions, 
as  it  often  happens,  from  the  melting  of  the  snows  and  the 
sudden  swell  of  the  torrents,  that  they  can  neither  proceed  nor 
descend  on  either  side  of  the  elevated  padi,  the  highest  point  of 
which,  the  Garito  del  Paramo,  is  S505  metres,  or  11,500  feet, 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  Hie  pathway  is  only  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  inches  in  width,  and  in  several  places  has  the  appearance 
of  a  deep  gallery  dug  in  the  rock,  and  left  open  to  the  sky.  Along 
these  crevices,  which  are  full  of  mud,  the  traveller  is  frequently 
obliged  to  grope  his  passage  in  the  dark,  the  shrubbery  overgrowing 
the  narrow  opening  above.  Tlie  oxen,  the  common  beasts  of  bur- 
den, can  with  difficulty  force  tlieir  way  through  these  gullies,  some 
of  which  are  six  or  seven  thousand  feet  in  length  ;  and  if  by  chance 
H  traveller  meets  them  in  the  passage,  he  must  either  tuni  back,  or 
scramble  up  tlie  steep  sides  of  the  crevices,  and  suspend  himself 
by  the  roots  of  the  superincumbent  trees  or  shrubs  :  how  the  op- 
posing oxen  contrive  to  pass  each  otiicr,  or  to  squeeze  through  a 
apace  of  16  inches,  we  are  left  to  conjecture.  Messrs.  Humboldt 
and  Bonpland  traversed  this  mountain,  and  the  account  here  given 
is  so  curious  that  wc  shall  make  no  apology  for  extracting  the 
whole  of  it. 

'  We  traversed  the  mountain  of  Quindiu  in  the  month  of  October, 
1801,  on  foot,  followed  by  twelve  oxen,  which  carried  our  collections 
'and  instruments,  amidst  a  deluge  of  rain,  to  which  we  were  exposed 
during  the  last  three  or  four  days,  in  our  descent  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Cordilleras.  The  road  passes  through  a  country  full  of  bogs,  and 
covered  with  bamboos.  Our  shoes  were  so  torn  by  the  prickles,  which 
thoot  out  from  the  roots  of  these  gigantic  gramina,  that  we  were  forced, 
like  all  other  travellers  who  dislike  being  carried  on  men's  backs,  to  go 
barefooted.  This  circu instance,  the  continual  humidity,  the  length  of 
the  passage,  the  muscular  force  required  to  tread  in  a  thick  and  muddy 
.clay,  the  necessity  of  fording  deep  torrents  of  icy  water,  render  ihi« 
journey  extremely  fatiguing :  but,  however  painful,  it  is  accompanied 
by  none  of  those  dangers,  with  which  the  credulity  of  the  people  alarm 
travellers.  The  road  is  narrow,  but  the  places  where  it  skirts  precipices 
are  very  rare.  As  the  oxen  are  accustomed  to  put  their  feet  in  the 
aame  tracks,  they  form  small  furrows  across  the  road,  separated  from 
each  other  by  narrow  ridges  of  earth.  In  very  rainy  seasons  these 
'  lidgg^  are  covered  by  water  which  renders  the  traveller's  step  doubly 
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uncertain,  since  he  knows  not  whelher  he  places  his  foot  on  the  ridge 
or  in  the  furrow.  As  few  persons  in  easy  circumstances  travel  on  foot 
in  these  climates,  through  roads  so  difficult  during  fifteen  or  twenty  days 
tpgether,  they  are  carried  by  men  in  a  chair,  tied  on  their  back ;  for  in 
the  present  state  of  the  passage  of  Quindiu,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
go  on  mules.  They  talk  in  this  country  of  going  on  a*  man's  back 
(andar  at  cargueroj,  as  we  mention  going  on  horseback;  no  humiliating 
idea  is  annexed  to  the  trade  of  cargueroes ;  and  the  men  who  follow 
this  occupation  are  not  Indians,  but  Mnlattoes,  and  sometimes  even 
whites.  It  is  often  curious  to  hear  these  men,  with  scarcely  any 
covering,  and  following  a  profession  which  we  should  consider  so  div- 
graceful,  quarrelling  in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  because  one  has  refused 
the  other,  who  pretends  to  have  a  whiter  skin,  the  pompous  title  of 
duu,  or  of  su  merced.  The  usual  load  of  a  cargucro  is  six  or  seven 
arrobas  (l65  to  195  pounds  English):  those  who  are  very  strong  carry 
as  much  as  nine  arrobas.  When  we  reflect  on  the  enormous  fatigue, 
to  which  these  mibcrabte  men  are  exposed,  journeying  eight,  or  nine 
hours  a  day  over  a  mountainous  country;  when  we  know  that  their 
backs  are  sometimes  as  raw  as  those  of  beasts  of  burden,  and  that  tra- 
vellers have  often  the  cruelty  to  leave  ihem  in  the  forests,  when  they 
fall  sick;  that  they  earn  by  a  journey  from  Ibague  to  Carthago  only 
twelve  or  fourteen  piastres,  (from  50s.  to  608.)  in  a  space  of  fifteen  a»d 
sometimes  even  twenty-five  or  thirty  days,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
how  this  employment  of  a  carguero,  one  of  the  most  painful  that  can 
be  undertaken  by  man,  is  eagerly  embraced  by  all  the  robust  young 
men,  who  live  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The  taste  for  a  wandering 
and  vagabond  life,  the  idea  of  a  certain  independence  amidst  forests, 
leads  them  to  prefer  this  employment  to  the  sedentary  and  monotonous 
labour  of  cities.* — (vol.  i.  p.  6'5.) 

Nor  is  this  mountain  the  only  part  of  South  America  which  is 
traversed  on  the  backs  of  men.  lliose  tliat  surround  the  province 
of  Antioquia  are  all  crossed  in  the  same  way ;  and  M.  de  Humboldt 
tells  us  that  he  knew  a  man  of  this  province  so  bulky  that  he  bad 
not  met  with  more  than  two  mulattoes  capable  of  carrying  him  ; 
and  that  if  either  of  these  had  died  while  he  was  on  the  banks  of 
the  Magdalena,  he  never  could  have  reached  bis  home !  yet  so 
considerable  is  the  number  of  young  men  who  undertake  tlie  em- 
ployment, that  our  travellers  sometimes  met  a  iile  of  fifVy  or 
sixty  of  them  together. — When  the  government,  a  few  years  ago, 
formed  the  project  of  making  the  passage  from  Naries  to  Antioquia 
passable  for  mules,  the  Cargueros  remonstrated  against  mendii^ 
the  road,  and  it  was  thought  expedient  to  yield  to  their  clamours. 
All  tills  is  very  natural,  however  we  may  affect  to  wonder  at  it,  on 
the  part  of  the  Cargueros ;  and  the  same  thing  would  happen, 
without  doubt,  if  some  of  our  tender-hearted  reformers  were  to 
bring  a  bill  into  Parliament  for  the  abolition  of  chair*men  in  the 
cities  of  London  and  Westminster. 
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It  appears  also  to  be  the  practice  in  Mexico  for  every  direclor 
oT  the  mines  to  have  one  or  two  Indians  at  his  service,  who  are 
called  his  horses  (cavailitoes),  because  they  are  saddled  every 
morning,  and,  supported  by  a  cane  ami  bending  forwards,  carry 
their  owner  on  their  backs  from  one  port  of  the  niiue  to  another. 
We  shall  not  be  surprized  if,  ere  many  years  ekpae,  the  Indians 
and  the  directors  change  places,  and  the  cavalliloes  take  their  turn 
to  saddle  and  ride  their  old  masters. 

*  Another  occupation  of  die  South  Americans,  no  less  sii^ular, 
is  that  of  travelling  by  floating  down  the  mountain  rivers  oo  lags 
of  wood — a  practice  H*hich  could  only  he  adopted  in  the  upper 
branches  of  the  Amazons,  Marannan,  and  other  mighty  rivers,  to 
which  the  crocodiles  do  not  ascend.  The  aquatic  postman  of  the 
province  of  Jaea  de  Bracamoros  swims  monthly  for  two  days, 
down  th^  Chamaya  and  a  part  of  die  Amazons,  as  tiie  shortest 
and  easiest  communication  between  the  eastern  side  of  the  Andes 
and  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific.  The  Chamaya  is  not  navigable  by 
floats,  on  account  of  its  numerous  small  cascadi^s,  its  fall,  as  ascer- 
tained by  Humboldt,  being,  in  the  s|>ace  of  eiglitf'en  lesgnest,  642 
metres,  or  \77H  feet.  The  postman  therefore  mounts  a  log  of 
bpmbax  or  ocronia,  trees  of  verj-  light  wood.  Wrapping  his  letters 
in  a  handkerchief  or  in  bis  guvnco  or  dm\^crs,  he  winds  them  as 
a  tiu:ban  round  his  head,  and  tnon,  like  the  natives  of  Madras  on 
their  catamarans,  be  braves  the  surf,  seldom  either  losing  or  wet- 
ing  the  letters  with  which  he  is  entrusted.  If  a  ledge  of  rocks 
forming  a  cascade  intersects  tie  bed  of  the  river,  he  lauds  ju^t 
above  it,  passes  the  forest,  and  resumes  his  log  at  the  foot  of  the 
cascade,  or  provides  another.  Numerous  huts,  surrounded  witli 
plantain  trees,  afford  him  provisions ;  and  having  delivered  his  dis- 
patches to  the  Governor  of  Jaen,  he  returns  by  a  toilsome  journey 
to  the  place  from  which  he  set  out,  ready  to  start,  when  the  period 
arrives,  on  a  fresh  expedition. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  the  elevated  plains 
•or  valle}'s  surrounded  by  mountains  have  been  covered  whli 
water,  which  by  long  and  constant  attrition  in  some  casi^,  and 
by  the  aid  of  man  in  others,  has  effected  an  outlet,  and  finally  left 
only  a  river  to  flow  through  the  lowest  level  of  the  valley.  Such 
lias  been  the  elevated  plain  on  which  the  city  of  Mexico  stands,  the 
centre  of  which  is  yet  covered  with  water ;  such  also  has  been  that 
of  Bogota,  on  which  stands  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  at  an  elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean  of  2G60  metres,  (87^7  feet,)  being 
'123f)  feet  higher  tlian  that  of  Mexico,  and  both  of  them  higher 
th:iii  the  summit  of  Mount  St.  Bernard:  and  such  will  one  dav 
be  the  cjibe  of  the  great  lake  Erie,  when  the  barrier  of  Niagara, 
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over  which  that  vast  slieei  of  water  rolls,  shall  be  worn  down  to  th« 
level  of  the  bottom  of  llie  lake. 

Near  the  farm  of  Teqnendnma  the  Rio  de  Bogota  rushes  from 
the  plain  through  a  narrow  outlet  into  a  crevice  whirh  descends 
tou  ards  the  basin  of  llie  river  Magdulena.  'ITie  natives  have  a  tra- 
dition that  in  remote  limes,  before  the  niooii  accompanied  the  earth, 
an  old  man  named  Bochica  broke  down  the  barrier  of  rocks,  after 
(lis  wife  Huythaca,  a  very  beautiful,  but  malignant  kind  of  a  lady, 
had,  by  her  skill  in  magic,  swelled  the  river,  and  inundated  the 
valley  of  Bt^oia.  Here  M.  dc  Humboldt  tiiids  tlieguod  and  erit 
principle  personified  in  the  venerable  Bocitica  and  hiij  wife; — and 
the  remote  period  when  there  was  no  moon  reminds  him  of  the 
boast  of  the  Arcadians  as  to  the  antiquity  of  iheir  origin!  Ilic 
fall  of  Te<|UGndumn  is  thus  descriht-d : — 

'  The  traveller  who  views  the  iremendous  scenery  of  the  caiaran 
of  Tcquendatna  will  not  be  surprized  that  rudo  tribe*  should  have 
aliriliuted  a  miraculous  origin  lo  mcks  which  •eem  lo  have  heen  cut 
by  the  hand  of  man  :  lu  that  narrow  gulf  tnin  which  IklU  headlong  the 
mass  of  wDtei  s  that  i»ue  from  the  val  ley  of  nuf^ola ;  to  ihose  rainbows 
Tefleciing  tht  most  vivid  colours,  and  uf  ivbicb  the  forms  vary  every 
insiani ;  to  that  culDmo  uf  vupour,  rising  like  a  thick  clouil,  and  seen 
Bl  five  l(«gue£  distance,  from  the  walks  around  Santa  Fe The  ca- 
taract of  I'equendama  forms  au  assembluge  of  every  thing  that  is  sub- 
limely picturesque  in  beautiful  scentry.  This  fall  is  not,  however,  as 
it  is  commonly  believed  lo  be  in  the  country,  and  repeated  by  natural* 
ists  in  Europe,  the  loftiest  cataract  on  the  f}obf :  the  river  does  not 
rush,  as  Bouguer  relates,  into  a  gulf  of  five  or  sis  hundred  metres  of 
perpendicular  depth  ;  but  there  scarcely  exists  a  cataract  which,  from 
so  lofty  a  height,  precipitates  so  voluminous  a  mass  of  waters.'' — 
(vol.  i.  p.  76.) 

The  river  just  above  the  Ml  is  stated  to  be  about  half  dii 
breadtli  of  the  Seine  at  Paris,  between  the  Louvre  and  the  Palace 
of  the  Arts,  that  is,  from  140  to  150  feet ;  in  entering  the  crevice, 
which  M.  de  Humboldt  supposes,  unnecessarily  we  think,  to  have 
been  formed  by  an  earthquake,  it  is  narrowed  to  ita  than  forty 
feet.  The  volume  of  water  falls  at  a  double  bound  to  tlie  depth 
of  .^74  feel.  The  prospect  from  the  top  is  magoi6ceiit,  and  as- 
tonishes the  traveller  by  the  variety  uf  its  contrasts. 

'Leaving  the  cultivated  plain  rich  in  com,  he  finds  himself  sur- 
rounded not  only  with  the  aratia,  the  aUlonia  ihexformis,  the  begonia, 
and  the  yellow  bark  tree,  (cinchona  cerdifolia,)  but  with  oaks,  with 
elms,  and  other  plants,  ihe  growth  of  which  recats  to  bis  mind  the 
vegetation  of  Europe ;  when  suddenly  he  discovers,  as  from  a  tertttce, 
and  at  his  feel,  a  country  producing  the  palm,  the  banana,  aod  the 
•ugar  cane.'— (p.  79.) 
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M.  de  Humboldt  adds  that  the  difference  of  175  metres,  or  574 
feet,  of  height,  is  too  inconsiderable  to  have  much  influence  <mi 
die  temperature  of  tiie  air;  and  that  the  contrast  between  the 
vegetation  of  the  plain  of  Bogota  and  the  foot  of  the  cataract,  is 
not  owing  to  the  height  of  the  toil  on  the  former,,  for  that  the 
palm  trees  which  flourish  at  the  foot  of  the  latter  would  have 
pushed  their  migrations  to  the  upper  level  of  the  river,  provided 
She  rock  had  not  been  perpendicular,  and  tlie  ^vated  plain  had  been 
•heltered  like  the  bottom  of  the  crevice.  It  would,  however,  be 
%8  siugular  a  phenomenon  in  vi?getation,  to  find  the  palm  and 
.  tmnanayfoiirtjAi/fg  *  in  a  climate  where  the  thermometer  descends 
verj  often  to  the  freezing  poiut,'  as  it  is  to  meet  with  tliem  in  that 
atate  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  crevice  near  8()00  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  where  only  '  a  few  feeble  rays  of  noon'  shed  an 
impotent  gleam  of  light  and  heat  on  the  luxuriant  vegetation  that 
cltisters  round  it. 

.  Amidst  the  majestic  and  ever-varied  scenery  of  the  Cordilleras,  it 
if  the  valleys,  M.  de  Humboldt  tells  tis,  that  most  powerfully  afiect 
Ibe  imagination  of  the  European  traveller,  that  present  scenes  of 
the  wildest  aspect,  and  till  the  soul  with  astonishment  and  terror. 
The  crevices  of  Chota  and  Cutaco  were  found  to  be,  one  fifteen 
Imndred,  the  other  thirteen  hundred  metres  in  perpendicular  depth. 
A  small  torrent,  called  tlic  Rio  de  la  Sunima  Paz,  rusl]in«[  throush 
die  valley  of  Icononzo,  flows  through  a  deep  crevice,  which  could 
not  have  been  crossed  but  witli  extreme  difficulty,  if  nature  had 
not  provided  two  bridges  of  rocks,  which  it  seems  are  considered 
in  the  country  as  among  the  objects  most  worthy  the  attention  of 
travellers.  Such  uatural  bridges  over  mountain  torrents  are  not, 
however,  uncommon  either  on  the  new  or  the  old  continent ;  and 
there  needed  not  the  aid  of  an  earthquake  here,  any  more  than  at 
Tequendama,  to  rend  the  rocks  asunder.    Hie  toncnt  alone  was 

Stjute  sufficient  to  wear  away  the  lower  materials ;  and  the  view  of 
lese  chasms  and  masses  of  rock  iu  the  plate  which  accompanies 
the  description,  shews  the  strata  to  have  been  left  undisturbed. 
In  the  second  bridge,  which  is  contiguous  to  the  other,  three 
enormous  masses  of  rock  have  fallen  so  as  to  support  one  another, 
that  ill  die  midille  forming  the  key  of  the  arch^ — '  an  accident 
which  might  have  given  the  natives  the  idea  of  arches  in  masonry, 
unknown  to  the  people  of  the  new  world,  as  well  as  to  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Egypt.*     Numerous  flights  of  nocturnal  birds  that 
baunt  this  cavern  send  up  a  lu^zubrious  noise ;  they  could  only 
be  examined  by  throwing  down  rockets  to  illumine  the  aides  of 
the  chasm  ;  but  M.de  Ilumboldt  supposes  them  to  belong  to  the 
£enus  C&primulgns. 

Two 
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Two  geological  phenomena,  much  more  curious  than  these 
natural  bridges,  remain  to  be  noticed  before  we  conclude  our 
account  of  M.  de  Humboldt's  *  Researches/  The  one  is  the 
Folcaftifoes,  or  little  air  voIcanoe«»  of  Turbaco ;  the  other  the  vol- 
cano of  Jorullo, — which  rose  out  of  the  earth  in  the  eighteenth 
century* 

The  volcanitocs  are  situated  about  four  miles  to  tlie  east  of  th« 
village  of  Turbaco,  iti  a  thick  forest  abounding  with  balsam  of 
Tohi  trees,  and  others  of  magnificent  growth ;  tlie  ground,  sloping 
grndualiv  from  the  village  to  the  height  of  150  feet,  every  where 
covered  with  vegetation  rising  out  of  a  shelly  calcareous  soil.  The 
followini;  description  is  all  that  is  here  given  of  these  singular  pro- 
tuberancies. 

'  In  the  centre  of  a  vast  plain,  bonlered  by  bromelia  karatas,  are 
eighteen  or  twenty  small  cones,  in  hcit^ht  not  above  se\'en  or  eigbt 
metres.  These  cones  are  formed  of  a  blackish  grey  clay,  and  have 
an  opening  at  their  summits  tilled  with  water.  On  approaching  these 
small  craters,  a  hollow  but  very  distinct  sound  is  heard  at  intervals; 
fifteen  or  eighteen  seconds  previous  to  the  disengagement  of  a  great 
quantity  of  air.  The  force  with  which  this  air  rises  above  the  surface 
of  the  water  may  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  undergoes  a  great  pressure 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  J  generally  reckoned  five  explosions  la 
two  minutes ;  and  this  phenomenon  is  often  attended  with  a  muddy 
ejection.  The  Indians  assuted  us  that  the  forms  of  the  cones  undergo 
no  visible  change  in  a  great  number  of  years ;  but  the  ascending  force 
of  the  gas,  and  the  frequency  of  the  explosions,  appear  to  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  seasons.  1  found  by  analyses  made  by  means  of  both 
nitrous  gas  and  of  phosphorus,  that  the  disengaged  air  scarcely  con- 
tains a  thousandth  part  of  oxygen,  it  is  azotic  gas,  much  more  pure 
than  that  which  is  generally  prepared  in  our  laboratories.  The  phy« 
sical  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  discussed  in  the  historical  narrative 
of  our  travels  into  the  interior  of  the  new  continent.' — (vol.  ii.  p.  9J,) 

The  volcano  of  Jorullo  appears  to  be,  what  M.  de  Humboldl 
calls  it,  *  one  of  the  most  singular  catastrophes  in  the  ph^-sical 
history  of  our  planet,'  and  very  little  known  to  European  geolof 
gists.  It  is  situated  about  the  19th  parallel  of  northern  latitude, 
in  the  intendency  of  Valladolid,  to  the  west  of  the  city  of  Mexico, 
and  about  thirty-six  leagues  from  the  ocean.  Its  height  is  J  683 
feet  above  the  surrounding  plain.  Tliis  enormous  excrescence 
rose  out  of  a  savannah  or  swampy  plain,  on  the  night  of  the 
£9th  September,  1759,  surrounded  by  several  thousand  basaltic 
cones,  from  six  to  nine  feet  in  height,  bristling  a  surface  of  four 
square  miles. 

*  The  cones  are  so  many  funnels,  which  exhale  a  thick  vapour,  and 
communicate  an  insupportable  heat  to  the  surrounding  air.  They  are 
called  in  this  country,  which  is  excessively  unhealthy,  by  the 
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of  tb^  little  ovens»  kormioi.  They  contain  nodules  of  basalt  embedded 
in  a  mass  of  indurated  clay.  The  slope  of  the  great  volcano,  which 
is  constantly  burning,  is  covered  with  ashes.  Vie  reached  the  inside 
tii  the  crater  by  climbing  the  hill  of  scorified  and  branching  lavas. 
We  shall  here  observe,  as  a  remarkable  fact,  that  all  the  volcanoes  of 
Mexico  are  ranged  in  a  line  from  Blast  to  West;  and  which  forms,  at 
the  same  time,  a  parallel  of  great  decatioM,  In  reflecting  on  this  fact, 
ftnd  comparing  it  with  our  observations  on  the  boccke  nwove  of  Vesuvius, 
we  are  tempted  to  suppose  that  the  subterraneous  fire  hoi  pierced 
through  an  enormous  crevice  which  exists  in  the  bowels  of  the  eertb 
between  the  latitudes  of  18^  69'  and  19*  12\  and  stretches  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  ocean/ — (vol.  ii.  p.  103.) 

We  have  endeavoured  in  the  preceding  pages  to  bring  logethelr 
the  membra  disjectCy — those  huge  protuberances  starting  out  of  lh« 
backbone  of  the  earth, — scattered  as  we  find  tlieui  m  these  vo- 
lumes, without  any  attempt  at  arrangement;  and  we  are  not 
aware  that  we  have  omitted  the  notice  of  any  object  of  actual 
^  research'  on  the  spot  which  could  be  deemed  either  curious  or 
important.  We  have  dwelt  but  little,  and  that  little  will  perhapa 
be  thought  too  much,  on  those  cycles  and  calendarsi  those  chro- 
nologies and  cosmogonies  extracted  out  of  the — to  us,  at  least — 
iinintelligible  daubings  designated  under  the  name  of  the  '  Codicea 
Mexicani.'  To  M.  de  Humboldt,  however,  they  would  appear 
to  be  of  first-rate  importance,  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
bb  laborious  '  Researches*  (in  the  libraries  of  Europe)  to  ccdiect 
and  explain  those  S^billine  documents,  and  to  trace,  in  their  dark 
and  mysterious  leaves,  the  '  parailek'  and  '  analogies'  between 
the  several  natives  of  the  old  world  and  the  Aztecks,  the  Toltecks, 
Ae  Cicimecks,  and  Tlascaltecks, — from  the  list  which  he   has 

g'ven,  rather  ostentatiously,  as  we  think,  of  authors  or  works  re- 
rred  to  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume,  occupying  fifteen  p^es, 
and  containing  the  names  of  about  two  hundred  and  forty  different 
inthors  or  books  of  all  ages,  nations,  and  languages,  from  the  Bible 
Id  Cirey's  Pocket  Atlas,  from  the  Iliad  to  some  obscure  Miiga* 
ane.  On  the  whole,  however,  we. deem  the  descriptive  part  of 
these  '  Researches'  less  objectionable,  as  being  less  prolix,  than  the 
^  Personal  Narrative,'  though  strongly  tinged  with  the  ftame  fiMiltt 
M  tiiose  which  we  took  the  liberty  of  pointing  out  in  that  work. 


Art.  IX.     The  Poetic  Mirror,  or  the  Living  Bards  of  Briiaw. 
London.     Longman  and  Co.     fc.  8vo.     pp.273.     1816. 

/^UR  readers,  we  flatter  ourselves,  will  not  have  entirely  for^gotten 
^^  the  opinions  which  we  expressed  in  a  former  Number  *  on  the 
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iiib^ct  af  parodies.  Tlicy  are,  like  mimicry,  gpoA  oul;  when  the; 
•re  short  and  striking — when  they  produce  mirth  by  the  happy 
Irswstie  or  some  popular  passage,  or  when  they  mix  jnslruciion 
■whh  itinusenient,  by  detecting  latail  absurdity,  and  developing  ihe 
disguises  of  bad  taste. 

The  work  at  present  before  iis  is  a  series  of  parodieii,  \(  hicb  wanl 
(he  most  essenliHl  werits  of  thai  species  of  dieup  » it.  They  are 
long — lliey  do  not  remind  us  of  any  individual  pO|mlar  passages — 
and  iIk  ideas  excited  by  them  are  nearly  those  which  the  authors 
iniitaled  would,  we  presume,  wish  to  convey;  in  shun,  they  are 
niueh  less  purodies  than  imilalioiis,  and  though  the  writer  evidently 
iulends  to  be  very  pleasant,  liis  whole  merit  reduces  itself  to  the 
degree  of  ]rower  which  he  exhibit*  in  writing  such  verses  as  his 
prototypes  might,  in  n  careless  hour,  have  written. 

Wc  ^hall  make  our  view  uf  this  matter  more  familiar  to  our 
leaders,  by  calling  to  their  recollection  the  direct  effect  of  mimicry. 
Vie  have  all  seen,  V'ilh  inexpressible  delight, that  admirable  trage- 
dian, Mr.  Kcmbte;  we  have  al&o  seen  some  wags,  like  Mr.  Ma- 
thews and  Company,  who  mimic  the  peculiarities  of  this  great 
actor,  and  we  have  laughed  at  them,  without  any  derogation  of  our 
respect  for  his  Hamlet  or  Macbeth.  We  have  also  seen  actors 
u)i6  were  not  the  mimics  but  the  imitators  of  Mr.  Kemhie,  who 
pleased  us  nithout  exciting  any  thing  like  merriment,  and  who  were 
most  succes<iful  when  wc  foi^ot  that  they  were  imitators. 

What  Mathews  is  to  Mr.  Kemble,  the  Rejected  Addresses  were 
to  Soiitliey  and  Scott,  very  like  and  very  laughable ;  but  tiM  author 
now  before  lis  is  the  grove  and  not  at  all  laughable  imitator.  Thii 
we  say  rather  in  reference  to  the  effect  which  he  pmduceH,  than 
tlial  u  hicU  he  is  desirons  of  producing  -,  for  it  is  evident  that  he 
intends  to  be  merry,  and  will  be  disappointed  at  being  told  thai 
be  is  like  without  being  ludicrous.  He  is  not,  however,  in  all  cmv* 
like,  und  in  one  or  two  he  is  ludicrous.  The  imilati'in  of  Lord 
Byron  has  no  resemblance,  and  tlint  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  is  amus- 
ing. But  it  is  time  to  acquaint  our  readers  with  the  plan  and 
scope  of  this  work. 

We  have  heani  tlial  Mr.  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  shepherd,  hiid 
writtcQ  to  some  living  poets  to  favour  him  with  specimens  of  their 
works  to  furnish  out  a  kind  of  original  Anthology,  which  he  was 
desirous  of  publishing ;  and  some  wicked  wag,  probably  one  of 
those  very  pcraunaces  to  whom  he  acldre^ned  himself,  has  seized  on 
tlie  idea  as  his  own  property,  and  has  published,  as  the  corttribu- 
tims  of  the  several  living  poets  of  Great  Britain,  his  own  imilalioni 
'of  their  styles,  and  amongst  them  one  of  poor  Mr.  Hogg  himself. 

1'lial  of  i^rd  Byrou  comes  first,  and  is  called  'TheGnerrilla;'  but 
we  rnnnot  discover  in  what  the  likeness  to  Lord  Byron  contisis : 

the 
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the  stanza,  indeed,  is  that  of  Childe  Harold,  and  the  hero  is  as  mad 
and  ferocious  as  Conrade  or  Lara ;  but  that  most  striking  and  es8ei»- 
tial  feature  of  Lord  Byrou's  poetry,  the  description  of  the  workings 
of  the  mind,  of  the  agitation  of  the  intellects,  the  embodying  the 
feelings  of  a  high  and  wounded  spirit,  of  a  vain,  proud,  selfish  heart, 
of  a  wild,  daring,  and  romantic  imagination,  are  not  to  be  found 
here ;  and  we  need  not  add,  that  where  tliey  are  not,  tliere  it  no- 
thing of  the  distinctive  character  of  Lord  Byron's  genius. 

The  best  stanza  is  the  last,  but  our  readers  will  judge  how  little 
it  resembles  the  glorious  morbidezza  of  his  Lordship's  colourii^. 

•  It  was  Alayni — dost  thou  wnil  his  case  ? — 
Beloved  unhappy,  restless  unbeloved. 
Oh,  there  are  minds  that  not  for  happiness 
Were  framed  here  nor  hereafter,  who  ne'er  proTe<i 
A  joy,  save  in  some  object  far  removed, 
Who  leave  with  loathing  that  they  longed  to  win, 
That  overmore  to  that  desired  hath  roved. 
While  the  insatiate  gnawing  is  within, 
And  happiness  for  aye  beginning  to  begin/ — p.  2ff. 

As  an  imitation  this  is  poor  enoiish,  and  as  a  parody  it  falls  infi- 
mtely  short  of  the  pleasantry  of  the  Rejected  Addresses,  which 
touch  so  happily  on  the  querulous,  antithetical,  and  metaphysical 
tone  of  this  noble  and  extraordinary  writer. 

'  Thinking  is  but  an  idle  waste  of  thought. 
And  nought  is  every  thing,  and  every  thing  is  nought.* 

The  next  author  in  the  series  is  Mr.  Walter  Scott.  In  imitation 
of  him  we  have  an  '  Epistle  to  Mr.  Southey,'  in  the  tone  of  the  admi- 
rable introciuctions  to  tlie  several  Cantos  of  Marmion,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  regular  or  rather  irregular  lay  in  three  Cantos  of  twenty 
or  thirty  stanzas  each,  called  Wat  o'  the  Clench.  Wat  o'  the 
Clench  is,  we  presume,  a  familiar  de^tignation  for  W^alter  Scott  of 
Buccleugh,  a  well  known  borderer ;  and  the  tale  is  one  of  mosstroop- 
ing,  reaving  and  raiding,  pricking  over  Tiviot,  swimming  Tweed, 
and  '  drinking  the  Monks  of  Roxburgh's  ale/  This  poem  never 
could  have  been  intended  for  a  pleasantry  on  Mr.  Scott's  style — 
it  is  an  imitation  in  good  earnest;  and  though  it  wants  ease,  and  is 
written  apparently  in  great  haste,  and  though  the  author  makea  too 
firequent  forays  into  Mr.  Scott's  borders,  the  resemblance  is  lively, 
and  the  poem  has  that  degree  of  merit  that  a  very  careless  sketch  of 
Mr.  Scott's  might  have  had. 

The  first  four  stanzas  of  this  poem  will  give  the  reader  a  good 
idea  of  the  author's  power  of  imitation;  they  will  recognize  exactly 
the  tone  and  spirit  of  Mr.  Scott,  but  they  will  see  in  it  nothing  lo 
lauph  at.  As  the  follower  of  Mr.  Scott  the  author  may  haveaome 
claim  to  attention,  but  as  a  parodist  he  has  uone;  for  the  metre,  tha 

Umguagi^ 
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languB^,  tlie  images,  Ecc.  are,  at  least,  as  conaonint  to  tbe  story 
and  character  of  the  persons  as  Mr.  Scotifs  stjia  is  to  some  of  fail 
uwn  Abies  and  personages. 

1. 
'  Wat  o'  theCleuch  came  down  throagh  the  dale, 
In  helmet  and  hauberk  of  glistening  mail; 
Full  proudly  be  came  on  his  berry- black  stettd, 
Caparison'd,  belled  foi  warrior  deml. 
O  bold  was  the  bcuring,  and  brisk  the  career, 
And  bri>ad  was  the  cuirosa  and  lung  nan  tbe  ipear. 
And  tail  was  tbe  plume  that  wavctl  over  the  brow 
Of  that  dark  reckless  borderer,  Wat  u'  tbe  Clench. 
2. 
'  His  housing,  the  buck's  hide,  of  rude  massy  fold. 
Was  tassell'd  and  tufted  with  lrappin(>a  of  gold ; 
The  henchman  was  stalworthhis  buckler  that  bore; 
He  had  bowmen  behind  him,  and  billmen  before; 
He  had  Dellenden,  Tborlesbope,  Reddlefurdgreen, 
And  Hab  o'  the  Swire,  and  Jock  of  Poldeani 
And  Whitstone,  and  Halstun,  and  hard-riding  Hugh, 
Were  all  at  the  buck  of  bold  Wat  o' the  Clench. 
3. 
'  As  Wat  o'  the  Cleuch  came  down  through  the  dale. 
The  hinds  stood  aghast  and  the  inaidtDS  grew  pale, 
The  ladies  to  caseroenl  and  palisade  ran. 
The  vassals  to  loop-hole  and  low  barbican, 
And  saw  tbe  bold  borderers  trooping  along. 
Each  crooning  his  war-note  or  gutliering-song; 
O  many  a  rosy  cheek  changed  its  hue 
When  sounded  the  slogan  of  Wat  o'  the  Cleuch! 
4. 
*  As  downward  they  past  by  the  Jed  and  the  ttoule. 
The  monk  took  his  cruzier,  his  cord,  and  his  cowl. 
And  kneel'd  to  the  Virgin  with  book  and  with  bend. 
And  said  Ave-Maria  and  mutter'd  hi:t  creed. 
And  loudly  invoked,  as  he  cla&ped  the  rood, 
Saint  Wiibold,  Saint  ^Valdavo,  Saint  Cla*rc,  and  Saint  Jude ! 
»e  dreaded  the  Devil,  to  give  him  his  due, 
But  held  him  as  nothing  to  Wat  o'  the  Cleuch.' — pp.  55 — 57- 
We  really  cannot  help  suspecting  that,  though  some  of  the  sub- 
sequent articlejt  are  evidently  fuctitiuus,  Wut  o'  the  Cleuch  may  be 
the  real  though  imperfect  offspring  of  the  prolitic  and  sometimes 
hasty  pen  of  Mr.  Scott  himself;  how  it  liM  got  into  the  hands  of 
the  pufolisfaer  we  cannot  divine,  and  we  speak  with  unfeigned  sip. 
eerity  when  we  sa]>  we  have  no  other  grouud  fur  our  suspicioa  dun 
the  internal  evidence. 

The  ioiiuiioii  of  Mr.  Scott  occupies  JOO  p^^^cii  of  the  vithinM 

which 
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which  cottteini  odj  870.  Tke  next  fifty  or  inly  pag^s  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  ridiciile  of  Mr.  Wonkwortb,  and  it  i»  here  only  dial 
the  autlior  assumes,  every  now  and  then,  the  legitimale  liae  of  pa- 
rody by  applying  the  h^  sounding  Uank  verse,  the  intricate  com- 
binations of  thought  and  affected  phrases  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  to 
objects  still  more  ludicrously  low  than  Mr.  Wordswordi  himself, 
daring  as  he  is  in  this  way,  ventures  to  do.  There  are  three  ex- 
tracts from  the  poem  called  the  Reclnse,  which  are  entitled  '  The 
Flying  Taylor/ '  James  Riggp'  and  '  The  Stranger;*  they  are  amus- 
ing enough,  but  they  are  too  long;  the  comic  parts  are  too  rare, 
and  the  general  style  of  imitation  is  too  laboured,  and  approaches 
too  near  the  acknowledged  beauties  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  style. 

The  description  of  the  infimcy  of  the  Flying  Taylor  is  eidivened 
foy  such  passages  as  these. 

*  Him  from  his  birth  unto  his  death  1  knew : 
And  many  years  before  he  had  attain'd 
The  fulness  of  his  fame,  I  prophesied 
The  triumphs  of  that  youth's  agility. 
And  crown'd  him  with  that  name  which  afterwards 
He  nobly  justified — and  dying  left 
To  Fame's  eternal  blaxon — read  it  here^ — 
"  The  Flying  Tailor  r 

It  is  somewhat  strange 
That  his  mother  was  a  cripple,  and  his  father 
Long  way  declined  into  the  vale  of  years 
When  their  son  Hugh  was  born.    At  first  the  babe 
Was  sickly,  and  a  smile  was  seen  to  pass 
Across  the  midwife's  cheek,  when,  holding  up 
The  little  wretch,  she  to  the  father  said, 
**  A  fine  man-child !"  What  else  could  they  expects 
The  mother  being,  as  I  said  before, 
A  cripple,  and  the  father  of  the  child 
•  Long  way  declined  into  the  vale  of  years. 

But  mark  the  wondrous  change — ere  he  was  put 
By  h»  mother  into  breeches.  Nature  strung 
The  muscular  part  of  his  economy 
To  an  unusual  strength,  and  he  could  leap. 
All  unimpeded  by  his  petticoats. 
Over  the  stool  on  which  his  mother  sat, — 
More  than  six  incheS'^ertkeattomMdstooL* — pp.  15£,457, 

But  the  following,  which  describes  James  Rigg,  after  an  ea- 
plosioQ  in  a  quarry  in  which  he  was  working  hiKl  deprived  1dm 
of  sight,  is  one  which  we  think,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  I 
lines,  Mr.  Wordsworth  would  not  disclaim ;  and  we  think  that 
cold  and  heavy  pleasantry  of  these  lines  are  not  enough  to 
tute  a  parody,  and  give  no  very  favourable  specimen  of  the 
turn  for  humour. 

*On 
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'  On  that  he  lifted  up  his  barden'J  hands, 
liurdcn'd  4>y  sBn,  and  rsiu,  and  stunn,  and  toil, 
4Ja[o  \\iii  blasted  eye-balls,  an<l  av,  hile 
Stood  inoiioale«!i  a%  Ifuj^eitt  of  thai  rock 
That  kVTouglit  him  all  bii.  tvui',  and  iccoi'J  [u  lie, 
UnwiuJDg  of  the  evil  it  had  done. 
Calm  and  aerene,  even  like  a  Ruck  of  sheep 
Scaltei'd  in  sunshine  o'er  llieCheviui-hills. 
I  weeathiLt.as  he  flood  in  solemn  trance, 
Tears  flow'd  for  him  who  wept  not  for  himself, 
And  that  bts  ft'lloir-quarrymen,  though  rude 
Of  soul  and  manner,  not  untouchingly 
I>eptored  Va  cruel  doom,  and  gently  led 
Hit  botsiiepa  to  a  green  and  moss]'  rack, 
Ity  sportive  Nature  fafthion'd  like  acbuir. 
With  seat,  back,  elbow::,— a.  must  perfect  chair 
Of  unhewn  living  rock  !  There,  h:ipless  man, 
He  moved  his  Ijns,  as  if  he  inly  praj'd. 
And  clasp'd  his  bands  and  raised  bis  sighlleis  face 
Uato  the  iiniliogsun,  who  walk'd  through  heaven. 
Regardless  of  that  fatal  accident, 
By  Tvkich  a  nuai  wu  titddenlij  reduced 
Frxan  an  anuaul  clear  Ivng-Hgklednti* 
To  utter  bliudness — blinduesa  without  hope. 
So  wholly  were  the  visual  nerves  destroyed. 
"  1  wish  1  were  at  home !"  be  slowly  said, 
"  for  though  1  ne'er  must  see  that  home  again, 
I  yet  may  bear  it,  and  a  thousand  wunds 
Are  there  to  gladden  a  poor  blind  man's  heart." 


-p.  182. 

The  imitation  of  Mr.  Hogg  follows:  it  is  called  the  Gude 
Grey  Kutt ,-  this  gude  grey  cat,  who  lives  in  the  '  Toiiir  of  Blaiii,' 
is  a  witch  ;  but  the  story  is  written  iu  a  diuiect,  or  rather  a  jargon, 
flo  uncouth  and  uniuteUigible  tliat  we  cannot  tell  uhelher  it  i*  plea- 
sant or  sad,  or  w  littber  Mr.  tlugg  n  ill  consider  the  author  as  a  rival 
or  a  niiuiic. 

Than  comes  'Tile  Lady  Isabelle' and  'Tlie  Clierub,'  iniuilstion 
of  Mr.  Colridge;  Uiefoimur,uieviiieiit  allusion  to  'tiieLady  Chri»- 
tttbel'  recently  published,  is  i]uite  as  waudtulug  and  uniuletligible 
as  that  long  riddle,  but  it  haiinuueuf  those  HoMers  of  poetry  which 
M  r.  <Julri(tge  bas  scattered  over  the  dark  pall  that  covers  and  con- 
ceaU  the  meaning-of  Clirislabel. 

Tlie  imitations  of  the  Laureate,  which  t>ext  fullow,  are,  in  our 
opiniuii,  the  worst  of  the  whole ;  tliey  have  no  reeciubliince,  either 
grave  or  gay,  serious  or  pleasaut,  lit  Mr.  Soutbt^y ;  the  iirst,  u  hich 
is  named  <  Peter  of  Baruet,'  utigbl,  wu  lliiuk,  witli  jnore  propriety,  be 
attributed   to  Mr.  Wordsworth,  oi  ^U.  Cobidgc,  ibsu  lu   Mr. 
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Soiithey ;  thoi^h  we  hardly  think  that  either  of  those  gentlemen 
would  have  written  such  stuff  as — 

'  D — n  them  !  said  Peter, — he  thrust  hack  his  chair. 
Dashed  one  knee  o*er  the  other  furiously. 
Took  snuflf  a  double  portion, — swallowed  down 
His  diftss  at  once, — looked  allaround  ihenK»rn 
AVith  wrathful  eye,  and  then  took  Miuft'  again/ — p.  ?40. 

And  the  second,  \^hich  is  called  Carmen  Judicialc,  imputes  to 
that  amiable  man  a  tone  of  angry  and  impatient  egotism,  of  \^hicb 
we  certainly  tind  no  example  in  his  works :  as  decidedly  die  best 
part  of  the  latter  poem,  we  will  present  our  readers,  f<»r  their 
amusement,  with  tlie  following  '  Curse'  (imitated  from  that  of  Ke- 
hama)  upon  our  brethren  of  the  North,  for  their  supposed  injii»tice 
to  the  bard, — a  curse  which  there  are  those,  {)erhaps,  who  would 
not  be  unwillhig,  mutatis  mHtandis,  to  denounce  against  our- 
•elves. 

^ge  Cttrafe. 

*  May  heaven  and  earth,  To  scorn  and  deride  ihee, 

And  hell  underneath.  The  cloud  shall  not  cover. 

Unite  to  unstin^  thee  The  cave  shall  not  hide  thee  ; 

In  horrible  wrath.  The  scorching  of  wrath 

Mhv  scorning  surround  thee,  And  ot  shame  shall  abide  thee,— « 

And  conscience  astound  thee.  Thou  shall  thirst  for  revenge 

Hi(;h  genius  o'erpower,  And  miio'ule,  as  for  wine. 

And  the  devil  confound  thee —  But  genius  shall  llourifth! 

The  printers  shall  harass,  And  royalty  shine! 

Tlie  devils  shall  dun  thee.  And  thou  shall  renuun. 

The  trade  shall  despise  thee,  ,  While  the  Laureate  doth  reign. 

And  C — t — c  shun  thee.  M'ith  a  fire  in  thy  heart. 

The  judge  shall  not  hear  thee.  And  a  fire  in  thy  brain. 

But  frown  and  pass  by  thee,  And  Fame  shall  disown  thee 

And  clients  shall  fear  thee.  And  visit  thee  i>e\'er. 

And  know  thee,  and  fly  thee!  And  the  curse  shall  be  on  thee 

ril  hunt  thee,  I'll  chase  thee.  Forever  and  ever!' — pp.263 — 257. 

The  volume  concludes  with  three  supposed  specimens  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  poetry,  which,  like  many  of  the  fonner,  are  liable  to  the 
objection  of  leaving  the  reader  in  doilbt  w  hether  the  author  is  iu  jest 
or  earnest.  We  do  not  profess  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Wilson's  peculiarities,  but  we  can  hardly  believe  that  he  will 
conaider  the  following  address  to  the  Moon  as  a  <disparagii^  ini-' 
tatioD  of  his  style. 

*  Come  forth,  sweet  spirit !  from  thy  cloudy  cave,  ' 

Far  in  the  bosom  of  the  starless  night,  *      i 

And  suddenly  above  the  mountain-top  ^.^     \ 

Lifting  thy  placid  beauty,  all  at  onc«  .    i^t .  |  . 

Syteal 
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Spread  a  still  rapture  o'er  th'  encircling  earth, 
'lluit  .-.cfuis  just  wakini;  from  some  heavenly  drtani. 

*  Hail,  soft-brow  *d  sovereign  of  the  sea  and  sky! 
Thee  heaven  and  all  its  ijluries  \vr»rship — 'I'hec 
Worshins  <»ld  Ocean  with  his  million  waves. 
And  though  'iiii<l  tieecy  clouds  ab  still  as  snow, 
Or  the  hlue  u<  pths  ot  stainless  sanctity, 
Lies  thy  beloved  wa^ — yet  ol'ten  Thou 
Art  secii  cuieerini;  on  a  throne  of  storms, 
Seemin:;ly  borne  on  to  eternity, 
So  wihi  the  hurried  j;limp>es  of  thy  face, 
Perturb'd  yet  heauiitul !' — p.  'JOS. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  hope  the  author  of  this  little  volume 
H'ili  be  satisfied  willi  the  jiidguieiit  we  pa^s  upon  him — as  we  are 
sure  he  ou^iit  to  be — tliat  his  talents,  as  a  parodist,  are  much  iti* 
ferior  to  those  \^hu:h  he  could  briii^  to  original  poeiry,  and  that  bis 
work  would  be,  with  a  few  tritlingexceptKiiis,  read  with  more  satis-* 
faction  and  applause  if  it  pr(>les.sod  a  serious  and  original  charac- 
ter. He  is  like  a  painter,  who  should  say,  '  Comc^  Til  sketch  you 
a  laughable  caricature,' and  who  should  end  with  producing  a  grave 
and  tolerable  portrait  of  the  person  whom  lie  professes  to  ridicule. 


Art.  X. —  1.  Trco  Tracts  hit  ended  to  convey  Correct  Notions  of 
Regeneration  and  Conversion^  according  to  the  sense  of  lloty 
Scriptnre  and  of  the  Church  of  Eng/and.  IV>  Hichard  Mant, 
M.  A.  Chaplain  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  Kector  of  St.  BotoIph*s,  hi>h:»j)sgate;  and  late  Fellow  of 
Oriel  College. 

'2.  _>///  Inqnirif  into  the  Kffect  of  liaptisniy  according  to  the  tense 
of  lliilif  Scripture  and  of  the  Church  of  England;  in  ansrcer 
to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Manfs  tK'o  Tracts  on  Regeneration  and 
Conversion.  By  the  Rev.  John  Scott,  M.  A.  Vicar  of  North 
J'crriby,  and  Lecturer  in  the  Holy  Trinity  Churchy  Hull.  Loii« 
don:   Baldwin.      1815.     Hvo.  pp.  ^270. 

Baptism  a  Seat  of  the  Christian  Covenant ;  or^  Remarks  oft 
Dr.  ManCs  Tract  on  Rerfuneration.  ByTlioma.^  J.  Biddulph, 
A.  M.  Minister  of  St.  Jaintn's,  Bristol,  and  of  J)urston,  So- 
mcpjet^hire;  and  Chaplain  to  the  Right  fion.  the  I)own?cr 
La<ly  Bagot ;  and  late  of  Qncen*A  Colhw,  Oxftird.  London : 
ilatchard.     ^vo.  pp.  ^i5.'>. 

2'/ie  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  En^/and  upon  the  Kff.'ran/  of 
Baptism   vindicated  Jrom   Misrepresentation.      By    iiiriiard 
Laurence,  LL.D.  Rtgius  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Canon  of 
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might  be  excusable  in  any  one,  under  the  appreliension  that  an 
important  article  of  doctrine  was  in  danger.  But,  penetrated  bj 
a  sense  of  ttie  inconveniencies  which  we  have  described,  as  attaching 
to  all  the  most  legitimate  controversy ,  when  it  becomes  earnest  and 
general,  we  shall  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid  tlie  adding 
of  one  voice  more  to  the  debate.  Without  denvins  ourselves 
altogether  the  use  of  the  argumentative  form,  we  shall  not  be  con- 
tentious, wishing  to  follow  as  nearly  as  we  can  that  apostolic  sen- 
timent, aXtj^fveiy  ev  ayiwri. 

Our  proposed  plan  will  be,  fir:$t,  to  state  precisely  the  doctrine 
of  our  church,  on  the  subject  of  Baptismal  Kegcncration  ;  neit  to 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  style  and  language  proper  to  be  used,  in 
res|>ect  of  that  topic,  in  the  course  of  popular  and  practical  in- 
struction. I1iis  order  is  the  natural  and  obvious  one ;  viz.  that 
sound  theological  opinion  should  precede  and  direct  the  form  of 
Christian  piety. 

Our  position  is,  that  according  to  the  doctrine  of  our  church, 
baptismal  regeneration  is  also  spiritual  regeneration,  to  all  who,  in 
oiature  age,  receive  baptism  rightly :  and  in  respect  of  infants,  that 
baptismal  regeneration  is  also  spiritual  regeneration,  simply. 

Now  in  order  to  obtain  truly  the  sense  in  which  our  chuich 
understands  and  teaches  the  efficacy  of  baptism,  at  either  age,  it 
will  be  right  to  look,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  office  of  baptism 
itself,  as  to  the  most  sure  and  positive  rule  of  her  doctrine  on  that 
head;- because  in  administering  the  rite,  the  church  also  profess- 
edly expounds  it.  llic  exposition  given  in  such  a  place  is  direct 
and  conclusive;  the  subject  is  fully  in  view  ;  tlie  judgment  upon 
it  is  a  solemn  one,  designed  to  express  the  value  of  die  rite  to 
the  minds  of  those  who  receive  it,  if  they  be  capable  of  understand- 
ing it,  to  those  who  minister  in  it,  that  they  may  be  aware  of  the 
nature  of  their  function,  and  to  those  who  arc  present  as  w  itnesses 
of  the  sacrament.  No  occasion  can  t>e  imagmed  more  needful 
for  the  doctrine  to  be  explained,  than  when  the  benefit  of  the  sacra- 
ment is  to  be  applied;  and  to  the  explanation  afforded  under  such 
circumstances,  we  are  bound  therefore,  as  fair  inquirers,  to  attend 
with  peculiar  respect. 

With  regard  to  adults,  the  service  of  baptism  framed  by  our 
church  shews,  unequivocally,  that  iu  her  sense,  baptism  is  neither 
on  one  hand  a  kind  of  charm,  nor  on  the  other  a  mere  ineflfectual 
or  external  rite,  but  a  certain  medium  of  the  grace  of  regeneration 


to  the  worthy  receiver.     It  is  not  a  charm  to  convert,  by  a  cefe-t 

ver,  human  nature  from  a  fallen  to  a  restored  slate;! 

to  hifuse  grace  by  a  material  miracle;  or  to  call  down  from  heaTtn ' 


monial  pow 


a  supernatural  blessing  upon  prevarication ;  or  to  adopt  into  thei' 

privil^es 
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jiriviluvesof  the  Gos|>e1,  those  in  m  bom  nu  sincerity  of  mind  towarili 
Christian  Taith  and  uiDendmetit  is  to  be  found.  This  jiart  of  our 
pdjition  is  dcinonBtrateil  by  tlic  fact  tliat  certain  ipeciul  inlerroga> 
tnrics,  to  be  put  to  the  person  who  it  to  be  bapliied,  uiako  a  part, 
of  llie  servic-c.  For  that  au  actual  and  a  real  faitli  and  rt-pentaiicej 
are  ple<lge(t  bv  the  an§wers  given  to  lliote  interrog;atorie8,  niuat  be' 
olixions  lu  any  niie  who  comicters,  that  a  faith  and  rt:|>eiitance  not' 
real  an.*  nothing  iii  all.  And  the  nullity  of  the  faith  and  repfitUnce, 
when  lh<^>  are  prui'cssed,  hut  cxi.^t  not,  having  only  llie  super- 
added virtue  of  an  hypocritical  piofesxion  to  improve  them, 'are 
not  likely  lu  be  raised  thereby  to  the  standard  of  qtialiticatiuti  re- 
quirt'd  by  a  church  which  has  as  honest  and  strong  a  nieanin; 
in  asking  who  and  what  manner  of  person  he  h,  who  comi's  to  bs 
baptised,  us  in  pronouncing  him,  after  baptism,  regenerate,  a 
member  of  ChrinI,  a  child  of  God.  Ilie  previous  evixtence  of 
his  (juuliticiition,  us  connected  with  the  etiicacy  of  Baptism,  i& 
aioreoTirr  expressed  in  these  decisive  words:  '  Doubt  ye  not, 
therefore,  but  earnestly  believe,  that  tic  will  favourably  receive  the ' 
present  persons,  TRULV  KEPENTIKC  AND  coking  ukto  lUti' 
BY  FAITH."  IV  same  eihortation  in  which  these  words  are  coit-l 
taini;d  lud  previously  quoted  the  wnrdK  of  Christi  '  He  that 
bclieveih  and  is  baptised  shall  be  saved :'  and  also  llie  wordi  of  St. 
Peter, '  itrjieiit  and  be  baptised  every  one  of  jou  for  the  reiiiiwiuR 
of  fthis,  and  ye  shall  receive  th«  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  The 
language  of  the  Catechism  is  cqualtv  explicit :  '  What  is  Teifiihed^ 
of  persons  to  be  baptised^  Repentanck,  whereby  they  forsaki*' 
nin,  and  faitk,  whereby  they  steadfastly  believe  the  promises  ofi 
God  made  to  them  in  that  8acram«iit.'  So  explicitly  ilucs  the 
churrh  connect  the  dcmaiiii  uf  qualiticatinn  with  the  rite. — Nor 
less  explicitly  does  she  connect  witli  the  rite,  so  duly  received,  the 
gift  of  regeneration. 

For  on  the  other  hand,  baptism  is  not,  in  the  sense  of  our  chardt, 
a  mere  inettectual,  or  ecclesiastical  nte.  It  is  not  u  rite  of  bare 
public  admission  unto  commuuiou;  nor  is  it  a  simple  (iecbration 
on  the  part  of  the  church,  setting  forth  the  hopes  and  dtities  uf  the 
new  disciple.  Tliese  u.sea  of  ecclesinslical  iiiCor|>nrati<>n,  though 
included  in  the  service,  are  siibordhwlc  to  tlie  other  higher  purpose 
of  the  sacrament,  viz.  the  asMiraiice  of  federal  communion  m  tlie 
hie*i»inga  uf  llie  Go«peJ,  with  the  gift  of  regeneration  by  thn  II0I7 
i^pirit,  communicated  in  the  sacrament,  and  sealed  by  it,  through  f 
the  instriimcutalily  of  the  church,  acting  in  tlie  name  of  God,  ani  ) 
under  tlie  warrant  of  Scripture. 

This  part  of  our  interpretation  i<i  <^ually  aftparent  from  die  very 

words  of  the  service :  '  Seeing  that  Ibcw  |)ertont  are  ngMtrate.' 

u  ^  1  I( 
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It  is  also  apparent  from  the  assertion  of  the  Catechism,  that  in  a  sa- 
crament there  are  two  parts,  the  sign  knd  the  in\vard  grace.  If 
then  the  grace  be  a  part  of  thesaciament,  it  mu^t  be  communicated 
in  the  sacramental  rite.  The  grace  peculiar  to  baptism  is  also  as- 
ferted  to  be  *  a  death  unto  sin,  and  a  new  birth  unto  righteousness.* 
A  new  birth  unto  righteousness,  or  regeneration,  then,  is  by  baptism. 
We  are  not  aware  of  any  objection  possible  to  l)e  made  to  the 
construction  which  we  have  assigned  to  this  office  of  our  Litur^ry, 
which  relates  to  the  baptism  of  those  who  areof  riper  years;  either 
as  not  being  the  direct  and  obvious  construction  in  each  of  its  parts, 
or  even  as  not  being  exclusivelv  the  sinde  and  necessarv  construe- 
tion  of  the  meaning  of  the  office :  so  that  no  other  can  either  be 
true  or  have  the  semblance  of  truth. 

We  are  not  aware  indeed  that,  in  atiu  protestant  country  where 
the  doctrine  of  the  opus  operatum  is  estimated  as  it  des(;rves,  there 
is  any  doubt  among  thinkmg  men  of  the  necessity  of  some  qualifi- 
cation in  the  person  receivinj;  baptism  in  order  to  his  spiritual  be- 
nefit by  it.  Least  of  all  do  we  suppose  that  any  members  of  our 
church  are  inclined  to  such  an  error.  If  words  have  escaped  any 
one,  importing  a  doubt  of  that  kind,  we  take  them  as  a  mere  over- 
sight of  style,  and  nothing  more  serious.  It  has  been  therefore 
only  with  a  view  of  making  our  statement  complete  in  each  branch 
of  it,  that  we  have  gone  through  this  part  of  the  interpretation 

•which  we  proposed. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  affirm  that  the  form  of  baptismal  service, 
comprehending  the  ritual  of  the  words  of  institutioti,  us  appointed 
by  our  Saviour,  and  the  use  of  the  symbol  of  watur  ;;ls.>  appointed. 
by  Him,  combined  together,  th()ii;;h  it  possrss  not  by  nature  any 
Tegeneratin^r  power,  nor  has  received  thut  power  by  an  uiuondi- 
tional  or  irres|)ective  promise,  does  yet,  in  the  doctrine  of  our  church, 
constitute  the  appointed  medium,  tlirough  which  the  grace  of  rtge- 
neration  is  conv«  yed  ;  that  grace  coming  from  the  fountain  of  all 
purity  and  holiness,  from  the  Ktenral  Spirit,  whose  emanations, 
assured  to  us  by  special  promise,  are  to  be  thought  of,  as  atten- 
dant upon  that  promise,  and  as  verifying  it.  Ilie  church 
therefore,  as  the  minister  of  God,  proclaims  the  value  of  baptism, 
to  all  who  are  fit  for  it,  and  pronounces  the  efficacy  of  her  minis- 

'tration,  for  the  beginning  of  their  new  and  spiritual  state.  Did  the 
church  profess  the  doctrine  of  universal  regeneration  in  those  of  riper 

•  age,  without  respect  to  their  faith  and  repentance,  those  things 
would  not  he  stated  in  the  Catechism  as  requiredy  nor  would  the 
strict  demand  of  them  be  made  in  the  service  itself  Were  the 
church  able  to  discern  the  secrets  of  men's  hearts,  she  would  actu- 
ally, and  in  form,  limit  the  assurance  of  regeneration  in  the  same 

axtcnt. 
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extent,  as  under  the  abi^eiice  of  audi  knowledge,  she  virtuuliy  and 
implicitly  does  now  limit  it.  But  that  her  minisiration  may  neither 
be  void,  nor  preauuiptuoiis,  mny  neither  ble.ss  those  whom  God 
hath  not  ble§>3ed,  nor  reject  those  whnoi  He  w  ill  not  have  rejected, 
combining  the  defect  of  her  knowledge  with  the  certainty  uf  tli«| 
Evangelical  promise,  she  gjwaks  to  the  supposed  faithful  and  peni- 
tent, a  languai<e,  to  them  who  u re  such,  universally  true  ;  which  to 
the  impenitent  and  unfailhfut,  must  be,  according  to  her  doctrine,  ai 
universally  not  true. 

We  proceed  to  the  second  part  of  our  position  :  viz.  lliat  infant 
baptism  is  regarded  by  oui  diurdi  a^  conferring  spiritual  regenera- 
tion, simply,  and  without  reserve.  Here,  as  before,  our  tii'st  refe- 
rence must  be  niude  to  tlie  office  itself.  The  introductory  [xirt  of 
the  ofllce  for  infunt  baptism  deserves  attention.  It  adverts  lu  the 
discourse  held  by  our  Saviour  with  Nicodeinus,  The  topic  of  that 
discourse  is  the  necessity  of  3  man's  being  born  again  of  wutcr  and 
of  llie  Holy  Ghost,  in  order  to  his  enlering  into  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Spirifaal  regeneration  then  is  the  first  tiling  which  ia  pre- 
sented to  our  thoughts  in  the  preliminary  part  of  this  office.  Ai)d 
as  il  begins,  so  it  runtinues.  The  same  is  tlie  subject  of  the  Resin- 
ning of  the  office,  and  of  tlie  middle,  and  of  die  tad  of  it.  Th« 
same  subject  of  spintual  regeneraLiou  is  exhibited  in  prjyer,  interce- 
ding for  It ;  in  references  to  portions  of  Scripture,  which  relate  to  il ; 
ill  positive  aflirinaliou  of  doctrine ;  in  thanksgiving  to  GoJ  for  th« 
gif^  as  actnully  given.  The  sacrament  from  first  to  lust  holds  the 
doctrine  of  regeneration  by  ihe  H  u[j  Spirit  enclosed  and  embudied 
in  it.  Its  phrajc  is  formed  upoji  that  doctrine:  its  puipoit  aud 
efficacyare  e%plaincd  by  it. 

Nor  may  we  bi-licve  that  the  cliurch  ii\tends  to  represent  this  sacra- 
ment us  a  type  and  symbol  uf  spiritiut  regeneration,  without  possess- 
ing infused  into  tttheverygrace  itself.  Uccuusethewordseniptoyed 
on  the  occa-ion  arc  not  merely  such  as  imply  thut  the  sacrament  and 
the  grace  are  combined  tugeliier,  but  they  are  suchashave  beensludi- 
ously  selected  to  express  thtil  idea,  and  such  aa  do  most  emphatically 
express  it.  They  even  shew  an  anxiety  that  nothing  less  may  be  sup- 

fiosed.  '  Doubt  ye  not  therefore,  but  eariieslly  helin-Q  that  He  wiH 
ikewisc  favourably  receive  this  present  infant;  ihal  He  will  em  braes 
htm  with  the  arms  of  his  mercy  -,  ihat  He  will  give  unto  him  ih< 
blessing  of  eternal  life,  and  make  hini  partaker  of  His  everlasting 
kingdom.'  Again, '  Seeing  now,  dearly  beloved  brethren,  that  ibis 
child  IS  regenerate,  and  grafted  into  the  body  of  Christ's  diurch, 
let  us  give  thanks  unto  Almighty  God  for  these  benefits,"  Again, 
'  Wc  yield  thee  hearty  thanks,  most  merciful  Father,  Uiat  it  hath 
pleased  thee  to  regenerate  this  infant  ^itli  tf'y  Hofj/  Spiril,  to  re- 
K  K  4  c«iv* 
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ceive  him  for  thine  ovin  child  hy  adoption/  &c.  The  word«  of  the 
first  passiigc  are  certuinly  remarkable  06^hi.-\Hn<;  un  anxiety  that  we 
may  receive  the  full  doctrine  on  ihi**  head.  The  word*  of  the  pas- 
sage corresjHjnding  wiih  it  in  the  oftioe  for  ihose  of  ri|)er  years  are 
as  follow.  *  Doubt  if c  jtot  thcicforey  biU  earm>tff/  ir/ieir,  that  IJe 
will  favourably  receive  these  present  ^>ersons,  tra/j/  rq}enh9ig  anfi 
coming  unto  lliin  bif  faith, ^  The  same  pointed  and  eamci't  wish  is" 
rfiewn  in  both.  And  this  clause  in  the  latter  ofiire,  *  tiuly  repent- 
m^  and  cominpr  unto  him  by  faith/  >vhich  is  wanting:  in  the  former 
office,  is  equally  sij^niticunt  in  the  place  where  it  is  instMted  to  shew 
what  is  required  in  the  one  instance,  as  in  the  otlirr  place  where  it 
18  omitted,  to  shew  that  in  the  other  instance  the  absence  of  actual 
moral  qualification  does  not  vacate  the  benefit  of  the  sacrament. — 
Tlie  insertion  and  the  omission  aie\ilike  from  design,  and  thai  de- 
tign  is  m  both  places  obvious  to  be  understood. 

Tlie  office  for  the  order  of  Confirmation  comes  next  to  be  consi- 
dered ;  and  we  shall  see  that  it  supports  and  illustrates  the  exposi- 
tion which  we  have  given.  As  the  rite  of  confirmation  is  connected 
in  design  with  the  sacrament  of  infant  baptism,  and  is  a  supple- 
nkent  to  it,  we  might  expect  to  find  that  which  actually  wc  do  find, 
a  connexion  of  doctrine  in  the  two  offices.  The  spiritual  regenera- 
tion, as  already  communicated,  and  communicated  in  baptism,  is 
thns  recognised  in  the  prayer  which  precedes  the  solemn  act  of  con- 
firmation. '  Almighty  and  everliving  God,  who  hast  ronchsafed 
to  rer^enerate  these  thv  servants  bv  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
hast  given  unto  them  forgiveness  of  all  their  sins :  strengthen  them, 
we  beseech  thee,  (.)  Lord,  with  the  Holy  Ghost  the  Comforter, 
and  daily  nicrease  in  them  thy  manifold  gifts  of  grace.'  The  most 
specific  use  of  the  Catechism  is  to  qualify  those  who  have  been  bap- 
tised in  infancy  to  receive  this  rite  of  Confirmation,  by  instructing 
(hem  in  their  Christian  calling.  It  is  their  manual  of  instruction, 
and  their  knowledge  of  it  is  the  testimonial  whereupon  they  are  ad- 
mitted to  be  confirmed.  Hie  Catechism,  then,  informs  them,  that 
•ihe  inward  and  spiritual  grace  is  a  part  in  each  sacrament,  and  tliat 
the  grace  of  baptism  is  a  death  unto  sin,  and  a  nerv  birth  unto 
rightemtsticss :  for  being  by  natui'c  bom  in  sin,  and  the  children  of 
wrath,  we  are  hereby  made  the  children  of  grace,  (llie  word 
Hereby f  we  suppose,  must  refer  grammatically  to  the  sacrament. 
If  it  be  referred  to  the  more  remote  antecedent,  *  a  new  birth  unto 
righteousness/  logically  the  diflference  is  nothing :  for  that  new  birth 
has  previously  bt^n  declared  to  be  a  part  of  the  sacrament.)  More- 
over the  answer  dictated  to  the  second  question  of  the  Catechism 
seems  in  itself  equivalent  to  a  volume.  *  Who  gave  you  this  namef 
My  godfathers  and  godmothers  in  my  baptism,  wherein  I  was  made 

a  member 
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SL  member  of  Chriifl,  a  cluld  uf  Oud,  nad  au  iiilieiitor  of  lite  Ling- 
dcuii  ok'  buavtiu.'  Sucb  ia  the  cuuiiuu«d  trLtjn  uf  inttrucliun  provi- 
ded in  the  tbtee  connected  itifices,  of  Baptiun,  tlic  Catecbi»nt,  aiid 
Cuiiliriiiiilioii,  hcldiug  one  unifui  in  niid  cunsiatent  laii);iiag(;. 

We  huve  stud  tjiat  Cui.iiraiulioii  is  a  Buppleiucnt  to  UuplUni.  IV'« 
mean  Jut  it  ]»  a  suppluDieut  to  iL  uta&uiucii  as  it  uiIcJb  |<i  bupUMU 
ilie  actual  at tt station  of  Uit:  tiM,  t;tio  liiid  b<cii  ba[>Ui<c-d,  to  tta 
covenant  of  tbe  (xuspd,  villi  llie  seal  of  lii$  own  tnural  fowjcM. 
Uut  the  church  dues  iial  icgarii  it  lo  be  sui;li,a  nuppU'iiieiil  as, may 
draw  diiMn  from  God  the  grace  of  rej^oncrauoii:  tint  grace  ia  ^e- 
Mipposvd  to  etiialjaiidis  dec[ur«^to  buve  been  bellowed  '  b>  ,wate[ 
und  the  Holy  Gbuat,'  tliat  ia,  ill  Ba^itisin.  1  he  re  lure  Contirnia- 
tioii  is  not  au  adult  buptJtsin,  but  on  Uic  part  of  the  uhild  an  adujt 
rDcujjuilion  of  Uie  vicuiiouti  baptismal  vow.  It  ia  a  ratiouiU  sen- 
vice,  and  it!i  very  nuiiic  bears  a  nreiuiing  uhicli  inipliex  a  cuntirina- 
ttoii  of  ihut  Cliriatian  Htate  iii  wWkU  the  child  is  found  ;  a  coiitirm- 
tiuti  of  good  tu  him,  as  well  as  »  coDfirinultoii  made  by  liim  of  hif^ 
vows. 

The  )}|ain  and  poNtive  suiiw  of  tbete  sevpr^i)  ofliecs  ouglit  not  Ut, 
give  way  t^i  the  refiiieiiiiut  uh>cli  h  curiuni*  pi<^ly  may  couuive  fot 
thiim.  Art:  lliey  not  offices  for  general  Aise,  addressed  tu  die  uiiderr 
standing  of  cumiiion  lueui  who  mtiat  understand  by  ilic  aar^and  be 
tau}jht  witli  simplicity  f  Aretliey  not  offices  for  young  p<;r»oi)S,l,iive 
speuL  of  the  Catechism  and  the  oAice  fur  Cuutinnatjon,)  fnr  J<^vng 
|>erttouB  whose  rea.son  la  ju«(.  ou  lUe  dauu,  who  luo>%'  little  and  be- 
lieve  iikliniiely,  and  whose  rtror  niual  be  chargtHi  tu  the  account  of 
those  \vb<i,  under  plain  ajid direct  CeiiiiB,havcare8ervi:of  iiypotbe«ts 
behind ;  thai  error  which  the  young  miud  cai^not  avoid,  of  behcving 
that  a  distinct  udirmiuion  cuntaitut  a  dcfniite  meaning,  that  Mrung 
words  mean  Bomethiiig  |>ositi\e,  and  llial  the  as«erti»n  of  a  {xut 
event  does  not  expresii.a  change-  fnigjc  and  ci'ntingenlf  Thua 
cunsidc rations  are  to  lu  of  grfat  force,  atid  iilerully  cunchisite. : 

But  ax  the  hiiiMtltet'uai  meniiiug  is  urged  by  some  Hhoae  since- 
rity in  the  aeureh  <if  truth  we  do  not  siu^x'ct,  and  wliose  error,  an 
we  suppnse  il  to  he>  gives  n»  uo  shmII  pain,  comhiued  aa  it  is  with 
zeal,  and  ability,  and  learning  i  ue  ahflU.  nut  decline  fuU opting  this 
puiitt  a  lillle  farther,  and  separating  llie  uu^i,  hi  w  hicli,  a.n  it  ajipeurs 
to  us,  aa  hypothetical  sense  may  be  adioittcd,  I'roui  thou;  iu  which 
it  cannot  beadtuitled. 

An  hyfjothetical  sense  then  seems  aduiissiblc  only  when  itie  LiUirg;v 
is  speuking^/inJ  of  individnaJs,  as  indeed  in  the  cjisc  here,  and  uhea 
also,  secondly,  iJieir  individual  state  is  impossibh-  to  hi'  known  in 
those  respects  wherein  it  beurs  upon  the  tenor  of  titc  «|<i;<  iul  service 
iclaliitg  to  tbem;  and  wlienaUo  tbcrc  cuu  be  no  ambiguity  whedwr 
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we  have  granlol  lo  ha  framed  in  (rart  upon  ai 
trnd  in  utch  a  sirucliirt;  lliere  can  t>e  no  umb^ 
intention  of  tlic  Lilurg)-  is  broudly  und  fully  di 
coming  fur  U'iptisin,  Ijy  s|>erific  citations  of  S 
foilli  !ini]  rc|)eiit;iiire  wiiii  JJuptism,  and  by  th« 
qiiBJifitaiion  aciually  jireiuied  utton  biiii.  Hia 
vaiicaiion  iliercfore,  if  iliey  exist,  btiii;;  in  hum 
warning  given,  mnst  luliirally  be  undcTbtood  to 
uid  ajiirituiil  benefit  of  the  rite. 

Uut  all  ilteBe  circumstances,  which  account 
hcnsion  for  the  conditional  tenor  i-f  lliu  scrvic* 
just  now  adverti:d,  do,  in  our  judgmrril,  cntli 
culioii  tu  the  lia|itisiH  of  infants.  I'he  chun: 
fully  atvarr  of  the  present  ttate  and  condibc 
whom  the  rile  is  to  be  applied.  tUe  infaut 
■in,  and  it  is  incapable  of  believing  and  repen 
^ly  incapuble  uf  any  moral  act  nhvteby  !•  »« 
merely  inrnpublt-  in  that  aenite  «ht-rcby  humai 
indpable  of  d'>iii{;  di<y  thing  to  its  i  eolonttiun, 
grace  fiORi  uI)o>c,  but  by  a  alcim^vr  degree  of  ii 
of  even  seeintc  its  uun  w  ants,  and  fetliiijE  its  wi 
hovi-  they  mny  be  removed.  Its  cries  are  full  o 
are  not  expteasive  uf  any  moral  desire :  its  whi 
informed  by  any   purpo^ie   of  ht-uit  or  detent: 


direct  admission  of  the  obvious  menning  of  words  which 
\wm  akind  of  importunate  perspicuity,  is  to  introduce  a 
of  uiiiv(;r>'al  and  incnrable  scepticism  into  the  iuierpreta- 
ctrines ;  insomuch  that  if  it  were  admitted,  we  should  de- 
oiir  own  part  of  ever  being  able  to  say  that  any  words 
r  express  a  certain  and  fixed  doctrine,  or  ihat  any  doctrins 
r  be  'e\presscd  in  intelligible  words. 
o  we  have  endeavoured  simply  to  state  the  doctrine  of  the 
the  qucstiou  of  Baptismal  Itegereration,  as  interpreters  of 
draw  uur  interpictution  from  the  public  formularies  of 
pr,  pert:iiiiin»;  to  the  rite  of  Baptism  ttst-lf.  'ITie  persons 
rks  have  occasioned  these  remarks  are  nil  members  of  our 
irho  pi-ofcss  to  hold  no  new  opinions  of  their  own,  nor  any 
-mable,astheythink,  to thepitblic national  creed,  lisecms 
that  (be  question  between  them  either  resolves  itself  into 
inlerpretation  of  our  public  doctrine ;  or  at  least,  if  that 
tion  could  be  well  made  out,  ihal  the  question,  in  its  pre* 
e,  between  them,  would  virtually  be  ended.  We  have 
therefore,  to  offer  uur  opinion  in  a  way  confomiable  to 
^r  the  occasion,  and  to  confme  it  closely  to  the  actual 
nnuiry.  And  further,  since  we  think  the  public  furmula- 
'  Liturgy  give  the  most  authentic  account  of  those  solemn 
4i   are   to   be   Bdmiiiiatered   in   our  sprviee.     the   sacra- 
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have  now  satisfied,  in  scope  at  least,  the  first  end  which  we  propo-' 
icdy  in  extracting  from  the  offices  of  Baptism  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  as  to  its  value. 

We  are  aware  that  autliorities  are  much  sought  for ;  that  the 
judgments  of  divines  arc  collected,  and  precedents  of  interpreta- 
tion arranged,  with  more  or  less  skill,  on  one  side  and  tlie  other. 
The  force  of  such  autliorities  cannr  t  be  denied.  But  we  wish 
earnestly  to  insist  upon  the  prudence  of  consulting  the  originai  /  e- 
cord  itself.  If  it  speak  a  plain  sense  of  its  own,  its  own  authority 
11  the  most  competent  to  deliver  that  sense,  and  its  perspicuity  is 
the  best  pledge  to  us  that  we  understand  it.  (.)ther  writm^s  can 
hardly  be  said  either  to  confirm  or  to  explain  it.  The  habitual  re- 
verence, however,  which  we  feel  towards  great  names,  will  always 
draw  us  to  a  leaning  upon  their  authority ;  so  that,  without  their 
cOQCurrence,  we  shall  scarce  ly  trust  the  most  sound  and  necessary 
canclusions  of  our  own  understanding.  The  divines  of  the  Church 
of  England,  we  apprehend,  claim  this  kind  of  deference  to  them  as 
jiitdy  as  any  leading  men  ever  had  a  right  to  claim  it  of  their 
profession,  their  church,  or  their  country.  In  research,  in  ability, 
ID  luminous  communication  by  their  writings,  they  have  set  them- 
selvei  as  high  among  the  learned  of  every  age,  as. vie  believe  tliey 
faaire  set  the  standard  of  sound  protestant  doctrine  in  their 
country  among  the  other  churches  of  the  Christian  world.  To  such 
highly  gifted  men,  we  do  not  refuse  any  fair  appeal ;  it  being  pre- 
miMied,  however,  that  in  the  subject  before  us,  the  appeal  to  them 
is  made  only  for  gratuitous  inquiry.  For  we  repeat  it,  that  our 
principles  of  judgment  would  be  turned  adrift,  if  we  thought 
the  point  was  one  still  reserved  to  be  decided  by  tlieir  comment 
upon  it. 

Our  divines  are  a  library  in  themselves,  various  in  kind,  in  learn- 
ing, and  in  subject.  It  would  be  idle  to  consult  them  either  very 
largely  or  at  a  venture.  For,  besides  the  anomalies  of  style,  or  tlie 
different  characters  and  occasions  of  dieir  works,  we  must  be  avi'are 
that  the  very  liberty  of  the  Protestant  spirit  has  die  effect  of  giving 
more  fulness  than  uniformity  to  their  writings,  and  tliat  under  such 
freedom,  variously  used,  and  according  to  the  discretion  of  the 
writer,  with  a  general  agreement  of  doctrine  there  may  be,  there 
must  be,  a  great  diversity  in  the  complexion  of  their  works,  and,  in 
the  detail  of  them,  great  latitude  in  the  way  of  putting  particular 
clauses  and  portions  of  doctrine.  To  proceed  properly  towards 
our  object,  we  must  make  some  selection  among  them. 

The  writers  most  worthy  to  be  selected  as  witnesses  to  the  doc- 
trine of  our  church  are  those  who  combine  these  two  recommefi* 
dations ;  viz.  who  have  been  themselvt^s  nioHt  distinguislied  by  the 
confidence  and  veneration  shewn  to  iliem  by  their  inferior  brethroD^ 

and 
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aiui  who  have  also  written  pmressedly  upon  the  subject  in  quatimt. 
The  fir^l  qualiticatiun  gives  %veigbl  to  ilicir  evidence,  iliu  secund 
gives  it  what  may  be  called  auttieiii  icily.  For  no  tuaii's  ctaitili  ob- 
BervatioD  is  to  be  put  on  a  par  witb  hja  di-tlinct  proposition ;  nor  la 
one  man's  proposition  as  good  as  anotlicr's. 

Had  ull  the  serious  ami  kuiiitd  divines  of  otlf  cliurcli  to  f;ive 
llipic  »oice  in  favour  of  llie  one  man  whom  they  vonld  hold  forth 
as  llie  greatest  ti^lil  of  the  Reformation, — as  the  |wrsnn  w  hnge  mind 
had  moal  fully  cuniprehuiided  and  laboured  ii[ion  the  «'hole  com|>3SS 
of  Itefonncd  truth,  and  whose  writings  do  Still  preserve  tlie  most 
highly  sanctioned  memorial  of  it; — we  know  not  nhethcw  ihey 
would  numv  any  other  than  liitii,  who,  having  received  from  the 
^reat  fjllieis  of  the  Heformalion  ihe  otHce  of  mifolding,  cmplete 
in  all  ils  parts,  lliut  truth  which  (hey  with  their  faithful  voice  had 
pruclaimed  among  us,  tirst  reduced  and  recorded  our  whole  natiuual 
creed  withils  illustration  and  evidence — Bishop  Jewel.  He,  with 
a  more  Ittsurely  surrey  of  the  bearing  of  every  doctrine  than  could 
be  taken  eien  by  the  leading  reformers  themselves,  who,  in  ihe 
first  eflfort  and  ageny  of  ilieir  work,  with  rude  and  noble  simpli- 
city, llir^^w  down  the  fiibrii;  of  error,  and  hewed  die  granilc  from 
the  (luarry,  and  brought  it  for  the  building,  lie,  coming  in  tlie  dost 
ofiheir  labours,  united  and  perfected  all  that  Uiey  liad  prepared  nr 
done,  lis  much. as  any  one  man  can  be  raid  U>  have  done  it.  Tu 
Ihe  llieulogical  inquin-T,  he  ia  a  master  builder  of  the  system  of  our 
doctrine.  Hia  formal  and  deliberate  judgment,  therefore,  is  of  the 
greatest  value. 

The  doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  a^  oiir  readers  know,  was  one 
which  the  reformers  found  among  the  nuist  corritptcd.     The  gross 
notions  of  the  Uomamsts  respecting  them,  disi^nised  under  the 
name  of  oiystei'v,  hud  compounded  an  oateniutious  ccrentanial  atiri 
a  faith  in  the  power  of  the  chub'h,  into  a  superftilion  whiih  ii^d  i 
nearly  devoured  the  very  soul  of  tliat  religion  which  should  ieucli .( 
the  wortihip  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth.     Tlie  refutation  of  crrHlr'il 
so  gross  was  easy  ;  but  at  the  ^ame  time  it  was  hnrardimf,  nt  nofed 
unlikely,  by  the  provocation  of  the  extreme  folly  to  be  set  aside, ito") 
have  driven  the  reform  into  the  oppcsile  eMreme,  (hat  of  »trt|»pinf;  ■' 
the  two  sacraments,  tliat  really  were  such,  too  much  ot  tboii'  spiri- 
iTial  nature.     In  sonie  churches,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  ilie   ' 
change  of  doctrine  has  been  so  carried  to  excess,  that  the  leiiipi:i- 
tion  to  it  was  strong.    But  we  moy  admire,  in  tbia  respect,  ()ii  iem> 
per  of  argument  wherewitli  our  own  patrons  treated  liieir  ■'ubject- 
To  make  up  their  creed,  they  Ganvaued,  compared,  and  adjusted. 
Under  die  leading  infallible  te.ttimonieB  of  Scripture,  llicy  look  r.a- 
son  and  antiquity  to  their  aid ;  and  made  good  their  ground  by  n 
progressive  analyais  in  dieir  inquiries,  instead  of  phiii^ing  into  the 

fallacT 
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Adlacy  which  would  persuade  diem  Uiat  die  flat  reverse  of  error  is 
the  truth.  They  reasoned  as  ihey  proceeded  for  that  which  they 
assumed,  as  well  as  against  that  which  ihey  rejected.  This  is  emU 
neutly  the  method  of  Bishop  Jewel;  and  the  method  was  favoured 
in  no  shall  degree  both  in  him  and  others,  by  the  steady  and  lei- 
surely march  of  the  actual  course  of  events,  in  our  Reformatiou, 
which,  under  Providence,  seems  to  have  added  to  the  fulness  uo 
less  than  to  the  moderation  of  our  entir«  scheme  of  doctrine. 

Individually  he  wrote  much  against  the  Romanists,  on  the  sacra- 
mental question.  And  if  such  a  service  was  liiely  to  have  made 
him  think  too  low  rather  than  too  liigh  of  the  sacraments,  there  is 
m  force  on  the  safe  side,  in  his  assertion  of  their  value.  The  fol- 
lowing are  extracts  from  his  works : — 

'  We  confess  and  evermore  have  taught  that  in  the  sacrament  of  bap- 
tism, by  the  death  and  blood  of  Christ,  is  given  remission  of  ail  manner 
^  sinnes  ;  and  tliat  not  in  half  or  in  part,  or  by  way  of  imagination,  or 
by  fansie,  but  full,  whole,  and  perfect  of  all  together  ;  so  that  now,  as 
Saint  Paul  saith,  there  is  no  damnation  unto  them  that  be  in  Christ 
Jesus/ — Defense  of  the  Apologie  of  the  Church  of  England^  p.  219-* 

'  It  is  granted  of  all,  wiihout  contradiction,  that  one  end  of  all  sacra- 
inents  is  to  join  us  unto  God,  as  Dionysius  saith  here  of  ihe  Holy  Com- 
munion, and  Paul  likewise  of  the  sacrament  of  Baptisme:  ye  are  all  the 
children  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus ;  for  as  many  of  you  as  are  bap- 
tised in  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ.' — p.  20  of  Private  Masie, 

'  When  in  baptism  our  bodies  are  washed  with  water,  we  are  taught 
that  our  souls  are  washed  in  the  blood  of  Christ.  The  outward  washing 
or  sprinkling  doth  represent  the  washing  and  sprinkling  which  is  wrought 
within  us:  the  water  doth  signific  the  blood  of  Christ.  If  we  were  no- 
thing else  but  soule,  he  would  give  us  his  grace  barely  and  ulonc,  without 
joining  it  to  any  creature,  as  he  doth  to  his  angels ;  but  seeing  our  spi- 
rit is  drowned  in  our  body,  and  our  flesh  doth  make  our  unden»tanding 
flull,  therefore  we  receive  his  grace  by  sensible  things,' — p.  26'2,  Treatise  of 
the  Sacraments, — *  What  ?  are  they  Clothing  else  but  bare  and  naked 
signs  ?  God  forbid !  They  are  the  scales  of  God,  heavenly  tokens,  and 
signs  of  the  grace,  and  righteousness,  and  mercie  given  and  imputed  to 

us. They  are  not  bare  ^gns  ;  it  xrere  blasphetnie  so  to  say.     The  grace 

of  God  doth  alu'<iy  uork  uith  his  sacraments,* 

'  Chrysobtom  saith, — in  nobis  non  simplex  aqua  operatur:  sed  cum 
acccpit  graiiam  Spiritus,  abluit  omnia  peccata. — So  saith  Ambrose 
also, — Spiritus  Sanctus  descendit,  ct  consecrat  aquam. — So  saith  Cyril. 
— So  said  Leo,  sometime  a  Bishop  of  Rome, — Dedit  aqua?  quod  dedik 
Mairi.  Virtus  cnim  Altissimi  et  obumbratio  Spiritus  Sancti  quae  fecit  ut 
Maria  parercl  Salvatorem,  eadem  fecit  ut  regeneret  unda  credentcm.'— 
p.  2b'3,  ibid. 

'  !  will  now  speake  briefly  of  the  sacraments  inseverall,  and  leave  all 
idle  and  vain  questions,  and  only  lay  open  so  much  as  is  needful  and 

^  lii  U»e  •dition  •(  hU  work*,  folio,    (.endcu.    1C09. 

profitable 
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profitable  for  you  to  know,     liuptism, 

nni)  birfh,  whereby  we  are  bant  anew  ii 

of  God,  und  bei res  of  the  kingdom  of  heuven,  Ace. 

'  For  this  cause  are  hfttnli  bajitined,  because  lliey  are  born  in  sin  tmil 
Cannot  become  spiritual,  but  by  ihU  new  birth  of  -^atcr  and  Ihc  spirit. — 
Tbey  nrp  the  heires  of  the  proraisy ;  the  COTeiianl  of  God's  favour  it 
muile  Willi  ihem.' 

'  Infant*  are  a  )jart  of  the  Church  of  God :  they  are  the  sheep  of 
Christ,  «nd  bi'long  lo  his  Hock.  Why  should  ihey  not  beare  the  murks 
of  Chriit?  They  iinve  the  promJBe  t>f  sulvatiuu  :  why  should  ibey  m>t 
receive  the  scale  wheriby  it  is  conQriutd  unlo  Ihum  ?  They  are  of  ihe 
fellowship  of  ibc  faithful ;  Augustine  saith,—<fti;iw«porrH/w  hob  lap- 
tizattaf  profecto  in  nwarro  crtdentium.  Why  llien  should  not  they  be 
partakers  of  the  sacrament,  tiinethcr  with  the  faithful  t' — p.  265. 

*  Cbrist,  saith  the  Apostle,  loved  the  church,  and  gave  liimself  for  it, 
(hat  he  might  sanctify  und  cleanse  it  by  the  Teoiiiiig  of'vmttr  through  ike 
Kvrd-  AgiLin,  according  tu  his  uiercy  hi:  saved  us  by  the  nashhig  of 
the  new  birth,  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Cihost.  For  this  cause  i» 
baptism  called  wlvution,  life,  regeneration,  the  forgivenesse  of  »ins,  thff 
power  of  God  to  resurrection,  the  wc-ed  ofimmortulily.  And  yet  urn 
not  these  things  wrought  by  tbe  water;  for  then  what  need  had  we  of 
Christ?  what  ^ood  did  his  Passion?  what  doth  the  Holy  Gho^l  work  in 
•ur  hearts  ?  what  power  or  force  is  left  to  the  word  of  GoJ  f — p.  266. 

Not  different  iu  kind  or  Ju  force  from  iLe  explanalioiis  of  Biiihop 
Jewel  arc  lliose  of  Hooker,  auotlicr  diviue  of  llie  same  fmuily 
Kitd  order  among  us.  Did  we  Inow  any  uioie  bi<;hiy  efiteenicd,  we 
sliould  apply  to  iheui  first ;  since  we  do  not,  we  ahull  take  ihcs* 
writers  for  otir  guideii,  till  greater  can  be  found.  Hooker  loo  h:ui 
written  professedly  on  tlie  sacr-imenls,  in  hiM  memorable  work,  the 
Eccle-siBstical  Polity ; — ihut  woi  k  wbicli  buving  been  conijioscd  to 
defend  tbe  fabric  of  our  diurcb,  butli  wiOiout  stnd  within,  its  doc- 
trine as  xvell  as  il»  order,  may  now  iiistiuct  us  what  it  is  tbat  we 
have  to  defend.  Our  extracts  from  thia  aulbor  aliuU  be  uboitcr,  as 
his  work  is  more  generally  knowoanil  read,  'fbose  who  mtiy  wiaU 
to  see  the  whole  of  his  very  copious  diHsertutioii  on  tbe  suliject  will 
lind  it  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Eccles.  Polit.  cap.  j?  to  U>. — After 
■pecifyiitg  some  other  kinds  of  use  in  ibe  sacraments,  he  adds, 

'  Hut  their  chiefest  force  and  virtue  consistelh  not  herein,  so  much  a» 
iti  that  ihey  are  beuvcnly  ceremonies  which  God  hatli  sanctified  and 
ordained  tu  be  administered  in  his  church.  Fir^i,  as  marks  whereby  to 
Immni-hai  God  doth  impart  the  vital  and  taring  grace  of  Chriit  tu  all  that 
are  capablt  thereof :  and  secondly,  as  means  conditional  which  Gud  re- 
^uireth  in  them  unto  whom  lie  impartcth  grace." 

'  It  may  be  hereby  both  understood  Uiut  sucraments  are  necessary, 
and  that  the  manner  of  their  necessity  to  life  supcrniiiural  is  not  in  all 
r«specis  as  food  unto  natural  life,  because  ihey  conluiii  in  themselvts 
M  vital  furct  vr  alliCHGy—  they  aru  noi  pliytical  but  moral  instrument* 
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of  salvation  ;  duties  of  service  and  worship  ;  which  unlc!!*  we  perform, 
a^  tni'  Aulht»rrf  iinicr  reqiiiielh,  they  iire  Uhproliifihie.  For  all  recehe 
Dr»l  lUv  ixrace  ut  (i.>il,  whirli  receive  the  s^cnimentb  of  his  sinirr;.  Nei- 
ther is  it  nrtliiiaiily  his  will  to  lu'^tow  tlie  ^irace  of  sacrament  on  hhv, 
but  by  the  >ucrkinents  >^hich  i^race  albo  ihey  that  receive  Vy  sacia- 
nieiits,  or  \\ith  sacraments,  receive  it  from  him,  and  not  from  ibcni. 

'  Vet  then  dolh  buptisni  challenge  u*  itself  but  the  ituhoaiion  of  tho^r 
grac(\s,  the  cunsuinniation  whereof  dcpeiideth  upon  mysteries  ensuing?' 
—p.  -273. 

*  We  iinswer,  tliat  the  fruit  of  haplism  dependeth  t^dy  upon  the  co- 
venant which  C«od  hath  made ;  tiiat  God  by  cmcnant  nquirrtk  in  tkr 
fjdcr  sort  faith  and  huptkw ;  in  ihihlreiK  tlie  saammnt  *>!  hrrptUm alone ^ 
whereunio  he  hath  also  given  them  right  by  special  jMivilege  of  birth, 
within  the  b«»som  of  liu' h<»ly  church  ; — that  nifaiit^,  therefore,  whitli 
have  reel ivi  d  kiptiMr. complete, u>  itwchini^ the  wusticj:  ptTUctiun  tht/cuf, 
^rc,  bjl  'iirtiti.  of  hi\  o:;w  ancna/it  ami  pnmils*.^  cUiinsid/rom  all  .\in--  p, 
285. — Baptism^  wherein  the  mystene?  o( our  n'^r/nr,i/ ion  i^iiruu^^ht — 
p.  1287.  And  till  we  come  [I'roni  infancy]  to  actuiil  belief,  the  very  sacra- 
nent  of  faith  is  a  shield  as  strung  as  after  this,  the  faith  of  the  sicnimeiity 
•gainst  all  contrary  inferiml  powers;  which  whos;«evcr  uoih  think  im- 
possible, is  undoubtedly  farther  otT  from  Chr'stian  belief,  though  be  be 
baptised,  than  are  these  innocents,  wiiich,  at  their  baptism,  although  they 
fcave  no  conceit  or  cogitation  of  faith,  are  notwithstandinj;  pure,  and 
free  from  all  opposite  cogitations  ;  whereas  the  other  is  noc  free.  l£ 
therefore,  without  any  fear  or  scruple,  we  may  account  them  and  term 
tbem  believers  only  for  tlieir  outward  professions'  sake,  uhich  iowardiy 
are  farther  from  faith  than  infants,  why  not  iitlants  much  more  at  the 
time  of  their  solemn  initiation  by  baptism,  the  sacramtni  of  faith,  wherc- 
unto  they  not  only  conceive  nothing  opposite,  but  haw  aho  that  grace 
giirn  thtm^  which  is  thcjiuit  kUvI  mM  cj'tctual  cause  out  of  uhich  our  be- 

hff  gryiwthy — p.  292. For  when  we  know  how  Christ  in  general 

hath  said,  that  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  kingilom  is 
the  inheritance  of  («od's  elect,  and  do  withal  behold  how  his  providence 
hath  called  them  unto  the  first  beginnings  of  eternal  life,  and  presented 
them  at  the  tccll-gprins  of  new  birth,  lohcrdn  originaixifi  is  purged  ;  besides 
which  sin,  there  is  no  hindrance  of  their  salvation  kn(*wn  unto  us,  as 
themselves  will  !;rant ;  hard  it  were,  ^c.  p.  t293. — The  ancient  custom 
of  the  church  was,  after  they  had  baptised,  to  add  thereunto  inipo>i- 
tion  (>f  hand -i,  with  etleciual  player  for  the  ill umnuition  of  God*s  mo&t 
Holy  Spirit,  to  confirm  andperftct  that  uhich  the  grace  of  the  same  Spirit 
kad  already  btgun  in  baptism.* — p.  302.  • 

Hammond  has  written  ia  form  upon  the  subject  of  iufaut  bap- 
tism.    Speaking  of  the  reasons  of  it,  he  says, 

*  One  sort  of  those  T(as(»ns  I   suppose  myndf  to  know,  viz.  that  by 
the  promises  of  God,  signed  to  them  in  that  sacr.unent,  they  may  be 
more  solemnly  secured  of  a  right  in  the  inicard  assisfa;ice  of  the  spirit  of 
Chritty  tVc.     To  these  1  may  farther  add,  thai  as  baptism  i:»  to  infants 
an  institution  ot  Christ,  so  it  gives  a  virtue  to  the  external  act  and 

words 
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words  pronounced  of  the  minister,  so  far  as  to  make  tbem  memhen  cf 
Christy  and  children  of  God^  and  htirs  of  his  kingdom;  and  this  hath  bcem 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  God,* — p.  6\S,  vol.  i.  of  his  works,  ed* 
1684. 

The  admirable  Bishop  Taylor  has  given  a  full  and  precise  trea- 
tise upon  it  in  hin  Life  of  Christ. 

^  Infants  receive  many  benefits  by  the  susception  of  baptism.  1 .  The 
first  effect  of  baptism  is,  that  in  it  we  are  admitted  to  the  kingdom  of 
Christy  offered,  and  presented  to  him.  2.  Children  may  be  adopted 
into  the  covenant  of  thu  gospel,  that  is,  made  partakers  of  the  communion 
of  Saints,  3.  In  baptism  we  are  born  agtun.  4.  Baptism  takes  off  the 
evil  of  original  sin.  5.  The  baptism  of  infants  does  to  them  the  greatest 
part  of  that  benefit  which  be]()n<;s  to  remi!>si()n  of  sins.  6.  The  next 
great  efifect  of  baptism  which  children  can  have  is  the  spirit  of  sanctifi* 
cation:  and  if  they  can  be  baptised  with  water  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  it 
will  be  sacrilege  to  rob  them  of  so  holy  treasures.  7*  That  baptism, 
which  doth  consign  men  and  women  to  an  holy  resurrection  duth  also 
equally  consign  infants,  hath  nothing,  that  1  know  of,  pretendecl  against 
it.  8.  And  after  all  this,  if  baptism  be  that  means  which  God  hath  ap- 
pointed to  save  us,  it  would  be  well  if  we  would  do  our  parts  towards 
infants'  final  interest.' 

Tins  author  has  enlarged  on  each  of  these  heads  ivith  his  usu«l 
exuberance  of  thought  and  matter.  Let  us  recollect  that  lie  b  the 
author,  who^  above  all  others,  has  made  theology  practical :  eveiy 
doctrine  with  him  is  a  homily,  every  speculation  with  him  ends  in 
piety,  and  prayer,  and  the  personal  interests  of  a  holy  life.  Let  us 
recollect  on  the  other  hand  that  he  is  the  author  of  ^  The  Liberty  of 
Prophesying,'  a  work  which  shews  what  were  his  high  principles 
of  theological  inquiry.  A  man  so  intent  upon  practical  holiness, 
and  the  energy  of  a  right  faith  in  eveiy  action  of  life,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  who  had  so  absolute  and  independent  a  grasp  of  pn^ 
testaiit  principles,  is  not  soon  to  be  suspected  of  laying  more  streot 
upon  the  virtue  of  any  rite,  than  his  church,  or  the  reason  of  the 
thing,  required. 

Barrow's  testimony  to  the  general  consent  of  the  Catholic  church,' 
in  believing  that  every  Christian  is  a  partaker  of  grace,  as  a  conse^ 
quent  of  baptism,  is  as  follows. 

'  In  fine,  whatever  some  few  persons,  or  some  petty  sects,  (as  the  Pe» 
lagians  of  old,  the  SiKinians  now,)  may  have  deemed,  it  hath  been  the 
doctrine  constantly*  and  with  very  general  consent,  delivered  in  the 
Catholic  church,  that  to  all  persons  by  the  holy  mystery  of  baptisrn  duly 
initiated  to  Christianity,  or  admitted  into  the  communion  of  Christs 
body,  the  grace  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  certainly  is  betitowed,  enabling  them 
to  perform  the  conditions  then  undertaken  by  them.' — Saikou  45,  vol. 
iii.  p.  62(). 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  snppose,  that,  in  ascribing  this  doc- 
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triiie  to  the  Catholic  church,  he  meant  strongly  to  affirmi  that  it  ii 
also  the  doctrine  of  our  o\\  n. 

We  helieve  also  that,  generally,  the  most  learned  of  our  divines, 
for  a  century  after  the  Ueforniation,  in  treating  either  of  regenera* 
tion  or  baptism,  considered  hitemal  and  spiritual  regeneration  to 
be  so  connected  \%'ilh  Uuptism,  so  to  spring  fro:u  it,  and  to  be  conw 
municated  in  it,  as  \%ell  as  be  signified  by  it,  that,  unhesitatingly,  and 
without  any  argument,  uhen  tht^  are  simply  stating  their  creed, 
they  assume  this  coiniexion  as  a  principle  of  their  divinity,  and  pro- 
ceed to  justify  it  only  when  they  aie  writing  to  meet  the  objections 
of  persons  without  the  church.  \\  ithin  the  pule  of  their  comuuinion, 
it  in,  as  far  as  we  a^e  acquainted  with  tlie  best  writers  of  our  churchy 
an  acknowledged  article.  As  the  great  body  of  Christians  to  whom 
tbey  wrote,  and  of  whom  they  wrote,  were  such  as  had  been  baptised 
in  infancy,  it  follows  that  their  theology  did  not  leave  infanta  wlio  had 
been  brought  to  baptism  in  an  unregcnerate  state.  The  rite  is 
spoken  of  by  them  as  the  foimtain  of  Chrtbtian  life,  oot  partially^ 
but  in  unrestricted  terms.  Its  value  was  both  comprehensive  and 
spiritual :  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  life,  that  new  life  a  Christian 
one,  and  the  bcfxitming  of  that  new  lite  to  ali.  As  an  example  of 
thin  priiinpt  aiid  inunediate  reference  of  regeneration  to  baptism, 
without  any  <|nestion  or  suspicion  as  if  the  point  needed  to  be 
made  out,  we  shall  quote  a  passage,  among  many  others,  which 
might  be  taken  from  other  eminent  writers,  from  tlie  learned  ami 
accurate  Joseph  Mede.  In  a  discourse  upon  these  words,  ^a 
>i$uTgov  ira}ayyt999'laLs  Tcoi  avuKMvi<rtaos  xy;t!/taTO;  dyiou,  Titus  iii.  o, 
he  l)egins, '  i  h'ese  words,  as  it  is  easie  to  conceive  upon  the  Jirst 
iettringf  are  spoken  of  baptism.' — fVorkSffoliOy  p.  62.* 

The  writers  whom  we  have  hitherto  quoted  are  all  subseouent  to 
the  Reformation.  Since  they  wrote a/Zer  the  time  when  the  liturgy 
•ad  Articles  were  published,  tbey  are  the  most  fair  expositors  of  the 
sense  of  what  was  published.  In  tliis  view,  tliey  are  to  be  preferred 
to  the  tirst  reformers  themselves :  for  it  is  not  every  tlihig  which 
those  reformers  wrote,  or  maintained,  that  passed  into  the  formula- 
ries of  the  church.  I1iey  made  some  changes  in  tlieir  separate 
opinions;  and  it  is  not  to  be  believed  that  ultimately  they  were  in 
absolute  agreement,  on  every  single  point,  with  each  other.  But 
that  w  hich,  with  joint  consent,  and  by  authority,  they  framed  and 
published  as  the  standard  of  our  national  faith,  that  is  the  Uung  we 
have  to  examine.  And  since  a  text  must  be  written  and  Hxed,  be- 
fore it  can  be  expounded,  we  consider  the  most  severe  and  exact  of 
the  divines,  who  wrote  with  the  text  of  the  church  doctrine  before 
them,  immediately  after  the  final  promulgation  of  the  Liturgy  and 

'  ■  I    I  I    I  II..,  .  ■  —  ■  111  .  m         • 

*  Xbo  objert  of  the  ditconne  ii  to  slicw  that  the  avt/tm;^,  ur  Uiiu^  sagtiilltnl  bv  water 
m  haptuni,  U  the  llojy  Spirit,  «iid  not  the  blou(J  ol  CliruU 
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Articles,  and  urho  were  vnlirely  in  tbe  confidence  of  the  cause,  (such 
were  Jewel  and  Hooker,  ihe  one  the  defender  of  it  ajrainst  those 
whom  ne  had  left,  the  other  those  vho  left  us,)  as  ihe  most  distinct 
and  best  informed  expositors  of  that  which  had  jireviously  bccD 
proniulguted. 

'Ilie  jiroinulgntion  lo  which  we  refer  was  that  made  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Eli^ahclh's  reign  by  the  Act  of  Uiiiforniily,  wheu  the 
Book  of  Common  Prai,-er  was  set  forth,  revised,  and  improved,  in- 
cluding the  Office  of  Infant  Baptism,  and  the  Catechism,  as  they 
now  stand,  escepting  that,  in  the  Catechism,  the  part  which  treals 
separately  of  the  sacraments  was  not  then  compiled,  but  was  added 
after  (he  Conference  at  Hampton  Courl,  in  the  reign  of  James  I,* 
The  Common  Prayer  was  set  forth  in  the  first  year  of  £lizabeth's 
reign,  anno  T5.5y.  Jewel's  Apologie  was  published  in  1562,+  in 
l^attn.  In  )5G4,  in  English,  (by  a  translator  worthy  to  be  classed 
with  the  excellent  Lady  June  Grey.)  It  was  a  work  originally  un- 
dertaken at  the  request  of  Archbishop  Parker  and  his  colleagues ;  was 
reviewed  by  tlicm,  and  came  otit,  as  Sin  pe  says,  '  to  the  abundant 
establishment  of  this  reformed  church  upon  antiquity — Fathers  and 
Councils,  arid  the  word  of  God.'  The  '  Defence'  of  it,  from  which 
we  have  <]uoted,  wHs  published  within  a  few  years  after,  and  tlity 
Defence  may  be  reckoned,  perhaps,  the  most  accurately  digested  sys- 
tem of  reformed  doctrine,  as  far  as  it  goes,  the  most  scrupulously 
and  deKbentely  worded,  which  our  church  produced  in  its  debate 
with  the  Church  of  itnme.  His  treatise  on  the  Sacraments  wan 
gathered  out  of  sermons  delivered  by  him  from  the  year  1.^5!),  in 
his  cathedral.  The  exactness  of  Hooker,  as  a  competent  witnesH 
lo  the  meaning  of  our  church,  needs  not  lo  be  insisted  on.  With 
these  two  may  be  joined  another  writer,  contemporary  with  cnch 
of  them,  and  equally  worthy  of  onr  confidence  as  an  explainer  of 
our  authorised  daclrine,  Alexander  Nowel.  His  Cateohism,  pub- 
iished  in  1570,  had  the  express  sanction  of  convocation.t 
What 

•  Tile  Office  uf  Bapiiiio  bl  ilimcof  HipcrYcariwiiiiiJiJcdaficiihrltntonlion,  in 
16Ct. 

t  The  Aciidei  mn  ■grmt  upon  by  iIk  Sjnod  c(  IMI.  and  puMiihcil  in  llir  fulkming 

£!■!.  JghcI^  Apalogi*  wwwriltsn  (l»:r<i)vic  mid  |>ubli>l>iilji0ll(/urf  Urcni.  llut  his 
ciencc  »f  the  Apotogie,  wliicli  i>  a  matt  mni<kd  coininenlBrT  iipMI  hii  tarmti  murii, 
■□li ■  (iiicliuiiiian  of  il, cumc  uul n few  jciniiflirlhfe  AniJn.  "Hit  first  wart  It  concus 
tani  in  time  ttilh  the  Ar6eln.  wiil  ■pf)n*«d  birlluMpcrtooi  wiKidi|{ciirdi)iDAiiicle« 
lutBCvawl  ii  a  cemBwiiDitj  upou  l«llb 

Bocnet  in  hii  IIi>*ury  vf  ills  lUfufiUtlion  p\iKe»  ihe  piiJilicMinn  of  llili  work  in  tli* 

Gu  iiSo.    ScchitiKamnloflliilyear,  vol.  HI.  |>.!11.    Buttliii  itnn  uneriigtit,  iimaj 
K«n  by  umiuliiitg  Jewell  aim  letter  in  Ibe  recuris,  aud  Slrjpe'i  Life  orArebljiihojt 
ftrliCT.  p.  99. 

)Sti}peM)tafil,'Diilmiwin  Juiir,Inlbb^'PU,(vii.  1570.)  bj  llie  diligence  oftht 
Ricbbiihop,  (ucli  iicBln'l>iui>(*  Latin  one)  cnnie  lurth.Uclicaird.  for  ihr  mure  counle- 
fimf<tf  it,  toUjwEllbitlwiMUid  tHihaptoribcmlni.    Tli<»utlwr  wumtv^r  brimcd 
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Wliat  trhere  the  sentimento  of  this  divine  may  be  seen  by  these 
extracts. 

'  Aqua — Effigies  quiclem  est,  sed  minime  inanis,  aut  faltax,  ui  ci/i 
rerum  ipwrwrn  Veritas  adjuncta  sit  atqut  axncxa,  *  Nam  sicuti  Deus  peo 
caloruin  condonationem  et  ritcc  natitatem  nMs  vtrc  tfi  haptismo  offerf^  iia 
a  nobis  ctrto  ncifauntmr.  Absit  enim  ui  Deum  ranis  ntts  imagiMilms  iuderc 
'4ique  truftrari  putemtis, 

^  M.  Am  gratiam  banc  omnes cnmmuniteret  promiscue  cansequunlur  ? 

'  A.  Solifideles\ini\c  fructum  percipiunt. 

'  M.  Quuin  infantes  lia^c,  qua*  commemoras  praestare  non  potsunt^ 
qui  fit  ut  illi  l>aptizcntur? 

*  A,  Ut  fides  et  ptenitvntia  baptismum  pracedant^  tantttm  in  aduUis^  qui 
per  xtatcm  sunt  utnus({ue  cu paces,  exigiturj  infantibus  vero  promissiu 
ccclesioe  facta  per  Christum,  in  cujus  fide  baptizantur,  in  prsesens  satis 
erit,  &c.  &CC. 

*  M.  Tergeadhuc. 

*  A.  Cum  infantes  no^tros  vim  et  quasi  substantiam  hapiism  comnamem 
nobiscuht  habere  certum  sit,  ilHs  injuria  iieretf  si  signum  quod  vehtate  est 
inferius  ipsis  negaretur,  &c.  Itaque  sequissimum  est  ut  parvulis  nostris 
divinit  gratUt  atque  salutis  fidelium  semini  promisKe,^rrf^f«  se  esse,  bap- 
Usmd,  impreuo  quasi  sigillo,  lettutum  liat.' — p.  142 — 143.  ed.  1570. 
p.  !2i4— 218.  ed.  Oxon.  in  Enchirid.  Theol.    12mo. 

It  has  been  with  the  wish  of  takii^  such  testimony  only  S8  is 
most  in  point,  and  most  precise,  that  we  have  selected  writers  who 
came  immediatelif  ajier  the  Reformation  was  established;  and  we 
have  selected  for  that  purpose  the  three  who  are  confessedly  the 
most  distinguished  and  the  best  accredited  writers  of  that  age. 

The  appeal  to  writers  preceding  that  era  would  not  give  us  an 
evidence  quite  so  conclusive,  llie  great  earlier  fatiiers  of  the  Eng* 
liHli  Church  do,  h(»wcver,  agree  very  much,  as  fur  as  we  have  exa- 
mined the  detail  of  their  works,  in  speaking  the  same  sentiments  as 
those  we  have  already  adduced,  lliey  say  the  same  things  only 
with  more  strength  of  language,  which  is  their  manner. 
'  Cranmer  in  his  Catechism  of  1 548. 

'  The  first  of  the  sacraments  is  baptism  by  vi-hich  we  be  born  again  to  a 
new  and  heavenly  life,  and  be  received  into  God's  church  and  congrega- 
tion, which  \%  the  foundation  and  pillar  of  truth. 

*  2d.  Without  the  word  of  God  water  is  water  and  not  baptism.  But 
when  the  word  of  the  living  God  is  added  and  joined  to  the  water,  then 
H  is  the  bath  of  regeneration  and  baptism  water,  and  the  living  spring 

aiAD,  viz.  Alexander  Nowel,  Dean  of  Sl  Paul's,  London.  It  had  passed  thrungh  the 
/eview  and  correction  of  that  Synod,  hi  id  had  their  full  approbation.  The  Dean  sent  the- 
Ci»py  at  tirst  to  Secretary  Cecil  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  if ;  and  in  his  hands  it  lay  til 
it  svaa  offered  into  the  bishops,  assembled  in  the  said  convoaition,  as  men  most  meet  t* 
iiidgc  aud  allow,  or  disallow  of  such  matters.  They  allowed  h,  and  so  did  the  Lower 
]}iousc,^v ho  subscribed  it,  asNowellhimseif  writ,  in  a  letter  to  the  said  secretary,  wbefli 
hi  icot  hiiu  the  Cvtcchisni  priatcd.'-^Z^e  if  Arclibishpp  Parkir,  p.  301. 

of 
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sf  eternal  salvncion,  and  a  baili  )Lai  waslieth  our  $nuls  by  |lic  Holy 
Ghost,  as  St.  Paul  caDeth  it,  paying,  God  Imtli  saved  us  tiirout;lt  bis 
mercy  by  ihe  bath  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghoil,  &c/ 
'  Ut.  And  titc  second  birth  U  by  the  Kottr^  bajWum,  ^hicb  Paul 
ralleth  ilie  bath  of  regeneration,  becauM:  our  sins  be  forgiven  us  in  ha\i- 
lism,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  poured  into  us  as  into  Gml's  betovi'il 
children,  so  ibal  by  ihe  power  and  working  of  the  Holy  Ghost  wc  be 
burn  again  spiritually  xnd  be  tnade  new  creatures.  And  so  by  baplisin 
wu  enter  into  ibe  kingdom  of  God,  and  shall  be  saved  for  ever,  if  >vc 
continue  lu  our  liveiieiid  in  the  foilbof  Christ.' — Sennomm baplitm  m  tin 
Cu(«Jmjh,  p.  291.    Octavo.    London.     I8O9. 

Lancelot  Ridley  in  his  Cotntnentary  on  itie  Kpliesians  is  equally 
slrong  and  explicit, — chap.  v.  25 — 27- 

Bradford,  altlioti^  some  of  his  opinbns  may  sound  another  way, 
yet  says,  *  Now  to  iTjc  question",  a  man  logciicrale,  {which  we  ought 
to  believe  of  ourselves,  I  mean  that  tie  are  so  by  uar  baptism,)  the 
sacrament  thtreof  reifuiritig  no  Ira  f'aiih,'  8cc. 

We  are  aware  at  the  same  time  that  amung  the  earliest  Protes- 
tant teachers  in  our  country,  there  are  some  who  do  not  lioat  of 
this  subject  in  tlie  same  uiunner;  but  their  separate  opinioits  are 
not  binding  upon  us,  and  so  far  as  those  opinions  differ  from  oilier 
doctrines  actually  incorporated  into  thi-  I.ilnrgy,  and  Articles,  ihcy 
are  not  only  null  in  authoiity,  hut  must  be  considered,  in  otir  pre- 
sent inqtiiry,  as  erroneous. 

We  sliall  conclude  this  part  of  our  statement,  respecting  tiie  be- 
lief expressed  by  our  church  of  the  spiritual  value  of  buptism,  by  a 
brief  notice  of  those  words  subjoined  to  the  baptismal  otlice.  '  It 
tx  certain  by  Goif!  word  that  children  wlio  are  huptised,  dying  be- 
fore they  commit  actual  sin,  are  undoubtedly  saved.*  Now  if  they 
are  u^doubteti/jf  saved,  it  should  seem,  prime  lacie,  that  they  are 
Hudoubtcd/y  regenerate.  For  although  it  be  possilile  that  some 
shall  be  saved  who  are  not  regenerate,  (as  iitfuiits  not  brought  to 
baptism,  or  within  Ihe  covenant,)  yet  to  afKrni  as  an  undoubted 
truth,  that  baptised  infants  will  be  saved  preBup|>oses  a  certainty  of 
their  present  state  being  fsnetittafl^  different  from  that  of  infants  in 
general.  If  they  are  unbapti8(^d  they  inaif  be  saved:  if  thev-  are 
baptised,  and  freed  from  the  evil  of  original  sin,  they  ntay  be  saied. 
Kut  to  make  it  impossible 'that  they  should  not  be  sai-ed,  all  our  di- 
vinity would  lead  us  to  suppose  they  have  the  entire  gift  of  thiit  re- 
novated heii^,  U'hich  is  not  only  absolve<l  from  sin,  but  quickened 
to  eternal  life. 

The  rigorous  certainty  of  this  inference  may  be  questioned  :  and 
we  wish  not  to  rely  upon  subtillies  of  explanation.  We  put  it 
therefore  only  as  a  fair  and  probable  one,  to  be  accepted  or  not  as 
any  one  may  choose. 

h  l3  By 
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By  way  of  corollary  to  this  part,  we  shall  add  a  few  eiitracU 
from  the  Coofesaions  of  some  of  the  foreign  reformed  churches. 
It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  that  we  do  this  neither  to  shew  what 
the  doctrine  of  our  Church  is,  nor  to  place  it  upon  a  stronger 
ground  of  authority.    AVe  do  not  require  any  foreign  aid  either  to 
ascertain  or  uphold  our  own  belief.     It  may  be  natural  to  ask  how 
other  churches  have  thought,  or  determined,  on  any  given  point : 
but  the  inquiry  is  one  of  a  reasonable  curiosity,  and  iiothii^  more« 
The  communication  of  our  own  reformers  with  foreign  divines  might 
have  a  great  influence  in  making  up  their  mind  on  many  questiana* 
We  know  also  that  some  parts  of  our  earliest  hooka  of  public  re- 
formed instruction  were  copied  from  works  adopted  abroad,     Siill, 
it  is  the  actual  decision,  put  into  form,  and  established  by  autho- 
rity among  us^  that  is  the  one  exclusive  standard  of  our  uiiifor- 
mity.     Who  would  venture  to  judge  of  the  meaning  of  any  aiao'a 
distinct  affirmation,  by  collecting  what  other  persons  had  said  to 
him  before  he  made  it?    And  we  speak  of  toe  creeda  of  foreign 
-churches  undcE^this  reserve,  not  because  of  any  great  discrepancy 
^between  theirs  and  ours  on  the  subject  now  before  us,  b«ftt  aimplj 
to  assign  to  them  their  proper  place,  which  is  a  very  retired  one, 
when  we  are  inquiring  into  tne  aense  of  our  own  tenets.    They  are 
members  of  the  universal  churchy  and  they  have  the  subetauce  of 
reformed  truth  among  them.     On  that  account  they  deservtt  to  be 
held  in  esteem  among  us.    Many  of  them  were  in  the  traib  of 
Christ  before  us :  on  that  account,  too,  they  must  always  be  nuea- 
tioned  with  honour.    They  instructed  our  infant  churchy  and  Hmj 
gave  a  home  to  its  dispersed  members,  in  persecution  and  ^xik. 
Tliis  is  another  claim  to  them  upon  our  grateful  memory,    Far 
from  wishing  to  undervalue  them,  we  have  cause  to  thank  the 
Giver  of  all  truth  for  those  exertions  which  they  made  to  nsstore 
the  purity  of  the  Gospel  among  themselves,  and  for  the  services  of 
support,  counsel,  instruction,  and  encouragement  which  they  «f* 
forded  to  us  while  labouring  in  the  same  cause.     But  this  kind  of 
regard  does  not  lead  us  to  accept  them  as  arbiters  or  witneasea  ki 
our  own  doctrine. 

One  of  the  most  veoereble  of  the  foreign  creeds  is  that  vthkh 
was  presented  by  the  Protestant  German  Princes  and  Slates  lo 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  in  the  year  1630,  at  Augsburg,  drawn 
up  by  Melancthoo,  in  their  joint  name ;  and  commonly  called  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg.  One  article  of  it  is  this  :«-!-EGclesife 
magno  consensu  apud  nos  (which  is  the  common  formula  prefixed 
to  all  the  articles)  ix.  De  Baptismo  docent,  quod  n^essariiis  sit 
ad  salutem,  tanquam  ceremonia  a  Christo  instituta.  Et  ouckI  per 
baptismum  offeratur  gratia  Dei :  ct  quod  infantes  siot  baptixaadi : 
et  quod  infanta  ptr  baptnmum  Deo  commendati,  reciptantur  in 

graiiam 
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gratiam  Dei^  et  ftantfihi  Dei^  sicut  Christum  tcststtur,  loqiiens  de 
j^arviiliH  in  Ecclesia,  Matt,  xviii.  \ow  est  voluntas  Fafris  vestri 
qui  in  cards  est,  ut  pereat  mfus  ex  parvnlis  islis. 

Dainnant  Anabapti^tas  tjiii  improbaiit  Baptismum  iiirantiim,  et 
dfiirmaiit  infautes  sine  Baptismo  et  extra  EccieKiam  Christi  salvos 
Hen. 

In  the  Saxon  Confession,  the  Article  XIV.  de  Biiptisino  in 
long :  the  iant  clause  of  it  is  as  follows. 

Ketinemus  et  infantum  baptismum :  quia  certissimum  est,  pro* 
fnissionem  ffratia  etiam  ad  infantes  periinere  et  ad  cos  taniutu  qui 
Ecclcsiae  inseruntur.  Quia  de  his  dictum  est ;  Sinite  parvulos  ad 
me  venire,  quia  talium  est  regmtni  cailortun,  Kt  Oiigcnes  scribit 
iu  6  cap.  ad  Rom.  Ecclesiam  ab  Apostolis  accepisse  morem  bap- 
tizandi  infantes.  Nee  judicamus  hunc  morem  tantiim  oti(>.sam 
csremoniam  esse,  sed  vere  tunc  a  Deo  reripi  et  sanctijicari  infan- 
tes: quia  tunc  inseruntur  Ecclesiae,  et  ad  tales  promissio' pertinet. 
Extant  autem  de  hac  re  muita  scripta  iin  no^tris  Ecclesiis  edita^ 
quibus  refutantur  Anabaptists.  This  Confession  was  presented 
in  the  name  of  the  Saxon  Churches,  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  mi 
the  year  1552. 

The  Heidelberg  Catechism  :  art.  73*  Cur  ergo  Spiritus  Sanctuf 
Baptismum  vppellat  lavacrum  regenerationis,  et  ablutionem  pec- 
catorum  ? 

Deus  non  sine  gravi  causa  sic  loquitur :  videlicet,  non  solum  ut 
iios  doceat,  quemadmodum  sordcs  corporis  aqua  purgantur,  sic 
peccata  nostra,  sanguine  et  Spiritu  Christi  expiari :  verum  multo 
rnagis,  ut  nobis  hoc  divino  symbolo  ac  pignore  certum  faciat,  nos 
i^on  minus  vere  a  pcccatis  nostris  interna  lotione  ablui,  quuni  ex- 
terna etvisibili  aqua  abluti  sumus. 

74.  Sunt  ne  etiam  infantes  baptizandi  ? 

Omnino.  Nam  cum  aeque  atque  adulti  ad  foedus  et  ecclesiam 
Dei  pertineant,  cumqiie  eis  per  sanguinem  Christi,  remissio  pecca- 
torum,et  Spiritus  Sanctusjidei  effector,  non  minus  quam  adullispro^ 
mittatur,  per  baptismum  disceruendi,  itidem  nt  in  veteri  fcederc  per 
circumcisionem  iicbat,  cui  in  novo  foedere  substitutus  est  boptismtta. 

The  'Helvetic  Confession,  published  in  1556,  concludes  its  ar- 
ticle De  Sancto  Baptismo,  thus :  Damnamus  Anabaptistas,  qui 
negant  baptizandos  esse  infuntulos  recens  natos  a  fidelibus.  Nam 
juxta  doctrinam  Evangelicam,  horufn  est  regnum  Dei  et  sunt  in 
fadere  Dei :  cur  itaque  non  daretur  eis  signum  fcederis  Dei  r  Cirr 
non  per  sanctum  baptisma  initiarentury  qui  nuni  pecutium  et  tm 
Ecclesia  Dei? 


*  It  expressed  the  consent  of  the  iDini&tertof  the  foDowing  chorcbes :  Zurich, 
Schaffhausen,  St.  (iaU,  the  Gtiaout,  Milhaiueii>  tud  Bienne  ;  to  which  was 
that  of  Geneva.  % 
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These  several  Confessions  present  to  us  a  very  generil  agreement 
'With  otir  own.  The  preface  to  the  last  of  them  adverts  to  this 
i^reement.* 

Last  of  all,  we  ought  perhaps,  in  this  train  of  secondary  illustra- 
tion,  to  add  some  part  of  the  evidence  of  agreement  between  our 
church  and  the  primitive  fathers  on  the  same  head.  But  this  we 
shall  decline:  we  have  been  too  prolix  already.  The  theological 
reader  (if  any  such  should  look  at  these  pages)  who  may  desire  ta 
see  that  evidence,  will  have  no  great  trouble  in  finding  it — it  is 
both  abundant  and  clear.  Pcrliaptt  he  may  think  their  language 
ratlier  too  strong.  He  certainly  will  have  no  cause  to  think  tfiat 
the  Church  of  Englai.d,  in  asserting  spiritual  regeneration  by  bap- 
tbm,  <has  said  more  than  they  have  done. 

Wc  have  hitherto  not  entered  into  any  consideration  of  the  scrip* 
Ulral  grounds  upon  which  this  doctrine  is  maintained  by  our  churchy 
and  we  shall  not  now  do  it,  because  we  have  no  desire  on  this  oc- 
casion to  do  more  than  ascertain  and  state  the  doctrine  itself. 
The  debate  upon  it  has  been  between  members  of  our  communion; 
and  unless  a  question  be  raided  of  the  truth  and  soundness  of  the 
Baptismal  service,  the  argument  does  not  require  that  those  grounds 
should  now  be  considered  and  defended :  and  if  it  did,  it  were  a  ser- 
vice worthy  of  a  more  dignified  vindication  than  could  be  given  to 
it  in  our  fugitive  journal.     Some  light,  however,  on  this  distinct 
subject  also,  may  be  had  in  diose  stores  of  tlieological  learning  to 
which  we  have  already  referred — the  works  of  Jewd^  Hooker, 
and  Taylor ;  or  in  the  older  works  of  Cranmer,  Philpott,  and  L. 
Ridley,  reformers.    To  a  fair  and  candid  person,  who  wishes  for 
the  simplest  and  not  least  satisfactory  information,  without  creating 
controversy  either  to  himself  or  others,  we  should  beg  to  recom- 
mend a  perusal  of  the  Baptismal  Office.     Without  presuming  to 
say  that  he  must  see  in  that  Office  a  sound  scriptural  character,  or 
otight  to  see  it,  wc  yet  shall  hope  tltat  such  may  b^  his  conviction. 

We  have  obsen'ed  that  in  the  course  of  the  agitation  of  this 
question,  two  or  three  causes  of  doubt  have  occurred  to  some  who 
perhaps  would  never  have  doubted  what  was  die  sense  of  the  Ser- 
vice, had  they  considered  it  by  itself,  and  not  adverted  to  those 
surmises  of  objection  from  widiout.  We  profess  not  to  attempt 
the  regular  investigation  of  them ;  yet  a  most  sincere  desire  to  con- 
tribute, if  by  our  hasty  remarks  we  could  contribute  any  thing 
to  the  satisfaction  of  any  single  person's  mind  on  such  a  subject, 
induces  us  to  bestow  a  few  words  upon  them :    addressing  our- 

*  Colligeiit  itaqiie  et  illud  Csc.  ssqui  Icctorvs)  iim  a  Sanctis  Cbristi  Eoclcuis  Ger- 
■i^iw,  Gnllisp,  Angliae,  «iiiintniqii«  in  orbe.  Christiauo  nation  urn,  nefario  scbismatr, 
non  scjiingcre,  ntque  abrnnipere  :  icd  cum  ipsis  omnibus  et  singulis  in  hac  confessa 
vcritate  Chrbtiaiia,  probe  couscniire,  ipsasqoe  charitate  s^nceni  conplecti. 
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•elves  not  to  llie  di^^tinguishrd  writers,  whom  if  ne  wisbed  to 
cviivince  or  assist  with  niKteriaU  of  thuugbl,  we  ought  to  be  I'ur-,. 
niched  with  more  elaborate  matter  ;  but  to  more  ordinary  persons, 
who  tnay  catch  a  doubt  from  tlie  speculations  of  others,  and  may 
hI^o  not  be  disinclined  to  take  a  fair  su(;gestioii  aliitig  uitb  tlicm. 

It  is  said,  if  such  W  the  beiictits  of  haptiNin,  if  infants  be  rege- 
uerated  in  it,  bow  happens  it  that  in  many  of  them  when  Uiey  ai« 
grown  up,  the  signs  of  such  a  cliaoge  are  not  more  visible  f  A 
ij|uestiDD  keenly  put,  and  winch  seems  to  reduce  us  to  a  necessity 
of  giving  up  our  lirst  persuasion,  unless  we  can  give  such  a  parti-^ 
eular  proof  of  JL  'llie  caae,  however,  does  not  reduce  itself  to 
that  dilemma.  Wu  hold  it  to  be  most  dangerona  to  our  own  charily 
and  humility,  to  be  inclined  to  laku  tip  the  cogiuzance  of  the  state 
of  others  under  a  very  precise  rulet  by  signs  of  their  regeneration  ; 
and  that  whtcb  is  udverse  to  those  duties  iu  ourselves,  cannot  be 
sound  in  divinity.  Let  us  be  severe  in  examining  our  own  stale, 
and  demand  the  proofs  of  it :  but  to  presume  agaiust  others,  be- 
cause we  do  not  see  the  marks  of  their  Christian  character  wnlteii 
iu  language  which  we  can  understand,  that  therefore  they  are  lost, 
is  to  judge  wlicre  we  are  not  required,  and.  by  an  insutticicot  cri* 
teriun.  And  further,  since  lliose  who  believe  that  mfants  are  re- 
generated in  baptism,  may  not  lliitik  tliut  if  they  live  to  jears  of 
moral  agency,  they  will,  by  a  necessary  consequence,  also  lead  a 
Christian  life ;  since  they  are  not  lequired  to  conceive  of  the  brst 
regeneration  a>  either  inducing  a  present  liabit  of  moral  lioliuess, 
or  as  dcierininiug  the  formation  of  it,  afterwards — it  must  appear 
that  the  henutit  of  bapti:>Di  may  to  their  conception  be  entire,  even 
when  actual  tiotincss  afterwards  is  not  merely  not  visible,  but  where 
it  absolutely  does  not  exist-  For  unless  they  stale  it  to  bu  a  part  of 
their  belief  fliat  aanctilicatiou  once  communicated  in  any  degree  is 
not  ot]|y  indelible  but  alio  progressive,  and  progressive  into  the 
habits  of  a  good  life  in  every  instance,  they  may  believe  most  oon- 
sislentjy  in  the  regenemting  in6ueiice  of  baptism,  and  yet  neither 
see  the  permanent  and  outward  effects  of  it,  nor  expect  to  see  theni 
expressed  in  a  Christian  lifu.  They  do  not  commit  a  great  error  ill 
reasoning  who  say,  we  see  no  signs  to-day  of  any  given  eveut,  and 
vtt  we  think  it  happened  yesterday.  There  is  indeed  a  crrtatn  ays- 
tern  of  theology  which  makes  tlie  gfil  of  grace  once  bestowed,  nc- 
cosifttily  efficacious  to  a  good  life.  We  are  not  now  contending 
either  for  or  against  tliut  53'stem  of  thcolngy,  but  we  tbink  we  may 
assume  it  as  a  certain  and  very  ubvious  position,  lliat  to  argue 
backward  from  the  absence  not  ouly  of  tlie  real  ell'ect,  but  of  the 
visible  signs  of  grace,  to  the  proptosition  that  iltercfore  grace  has 
not  been  bestowed,  is  a  part  of  that  nystem  ;  and  is  a  mode  of  argu- 
ment absolutely  untenable  in  any  other  system  ;  and  therefore  that 

to 
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lo  press  other  men  with  the  obligation  of  so  rettoiiiiigy  is^  iiidi* 
ractly,  to  constrain  them  to  the  acceptance  of  that  system.  And 
to  represent  them  as  inconsistent  if  they  do  not  so  argue,  is  to  make 
oat  their  inconsbtency  by  one  principle  taken  from  their  own  i^^ed, 
and  another  principle  which  possibly  is  neither  theira,  nor  true  in 
kself.  We  are  wishing  not  to  argue  against  that  system,  much  less 
to  in\'eigh  against  it,  or  those  who  hold  it.  Our  kno«'le<^e  of 
many  eminent  divines  who  have  taught  it,  and  of  eicelleiit  mea 
who  have  lived  in  it,  forbids  the  thought,  even  if  u  e  had  the  dift» 
position  so  to  do.  But  in  canvassing  this  point  of  baptbmal  re- 
generation, when  we  see  tliat  in  order  to  obviate  the  force  of  those 
aimple  words  put  by  our  church  into  the  mouth  of  every  child  that 
has  been  bapdzed,  *  Wherein  I  was  made  a  member  of  Christ  m 
child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  it  is  at- 
tempted either  to  reduce  them  to  a  sense  below  that  of  a  real 
apirittial  change,  or  to  do  away  the  plain  affirmative  lenour  of  that 
proposition,  by  making  it  conditional  and  dependent  upon  the  fn* 
lore  life,  it  seems  to  us,  that  we  see  in  this  proceeding  a  mistake  of 
the  following  nature : — either  a  determination  of  the  sense  of  a  pro* 
position  in  some  way  distinct  from  a  perception  of  the  force  of  the 
terms  of  which  it  consists,  or  a  determination  of  its  sense  tbrovf^ 
the  medium  of  a  questionable  hypothesis,  and  an  hypothesis  wfauch 
we  cannot  assume  to  have  entered  into  tlie  framing  of  the  proposition. 
]n  the  first  instance,  we  should  separate  tlie  terms  of  the  proposition 
from  its  sense ;  in  the  second,  we  should  be  arguing  tlirough  a 
system  to  the  meaning  of  a  proposition :  which  is  itself  moot  un- 
sound, much  more  when  the  system  is  our  own,  the  proposatioB 
another's.  And  therefore  it  should  seem  to  us  that  the  most  correct 
Tiew  of  the  subject  is  to  say,  that  since  the  obvioun  and  incontro- 
vertibic  meaning  of  the  words  (for  that  meaning  is  incontrovertible 
which  can  be  evaded  only  by  the  process  we  have  described)  is  a 
meaning  inconsistent  with  a  certain  hypothesis ;  and  since  the  mean- 
ing of  each  proposition  must  stand  good  for  itself,  and  make  againat 
ifaat  which  is  iiKonsisteut  with  it ;  therefore  the  words  of  the  Bap- 
tismal service  which  we  have  quoted  do  oppose  and  contradict  the 
hypothesis,  and  that  therefore  when  the  object  is  to  enforce  their 
Meaning,  the  hypothesis  must  be  silent  and  retire. 
-  The  inquiry,  what  is  the  extent  and  the  specific  nature  of  the 
benefits  derived  from  Infant  Baptism,  if  they  are  not  such  as  to 
ensure  future  piety  and  obedience,  is  another  cause  which  seems  to 
have  occasioned  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  some,  who  do  not  coincide 
in  their  general  opinions  with  tliose  to  whom  we  have  last  alluded. 
This  inquiry  is  not  hard  to  be  answered  in  a  clear  and  positive 
way,  if  we  arc  intent  only  upon  a  right  perception  of  general 
Christian  principles:  exceedingly  hard,  perhaps  impossible,  to  be 

answered^ 
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flnswered.if  we  give  tbe  reio§  to  an  excursive  curiosU;,  or  press 
the  question  into  teriirs  af  great  riguur  and  precitieuess.  LouLing 
at  the  u'bule  dispensation  of  the  Gospel,  as  a  method  for  the  ks- 
toration  of  man,  we  have  one  simple  eiid,  and  one  simple  caiiso 
of  tliat  end,  before  us.  Dividing  a  little  faftbcr,  we  pQr<:eive  that 
ihia  gracious  purpoM  is  wrought  out  among  the  seveial  individuaU 
'nho  are  made  partakerti  of  it,  under  a  great  diversity  of  degrvea 
ill  the  benetit;  that  the  new  creature  is  as  various  and  mukifurm 
as  that  which  was  to  be  renewed;  and  that  one  man  is  tio  more 
exactly  the  same  as  another  in  tlie  kingdom  of  grace,  than  in  his 
tirst  iialiire.  Taking  the  individual  for  our  subject,  and  judging  of 
him,  by  the  light  of  Scripture,  the  analogy  of  reason,  and  the  must 
probfible  notices  of  the  actual  experience  of  thirig!^,  we  should  say 
that  this  restoratioD  takes  place  in  him,  not  complete  at  onctr.  but 
by  many  degrees  of  uncertain  progress,  according  to  the  will  of 
the  great  new  Creator,  and  the  iiii  prove meni  made  under  his  gra- 
cious discipline.  If  we  might  so  apply  the  words  of  the  Apostle, 
Ihey  are  descriptive  o'f  what  we  mean;  '  all  these  workelli  tiiatone 
flrtd  [he  same  Spirit,  dividing  to  every  man  severally  as  he  wilt.' 
The  covenant  of  the  Gospel  is  ihe  offer  of  this  resioralion  ;  some 
shall  profit  by  it,  »id  to  olhera  it  n'ill  prove  their  greater  condem- 
nation,  so  far  will  they  be  from  availmg  themselves  of  its  trutli, 
and  its  roanitbld  asiiistance.  Baptism  is  llie  beginning  of  this  stale 
of  restorution,  according  to  the  positive  terms  of  the  covenant, 
^ow  it  is  easy  to  undursland  that  nature,  weak  and  corrupt  in 
itself,  is  one  state ;  and  the  state  of  gi  ac«,  with  pruuiise  of  pardon 
for  sin,  and  aid  of  heavenly  power  continually  al  hand,  is  another. 
Ami  It  is  not  dlHicult  to  understand,  that  infants  are  us  capable  of 
being  translated  into  this  better  dilate  as  their  elders:  for  siuce  they 
have  ttiat,  which  we  call  their  human  nature  within  them,  though 
its  faculties  be  not  yet  unfolded ;  and  since  it  participates  of  thoM' 
Bccidciits  in  its  present  condition,  which  the  fuller  disclosure  of 
itself  will  not  vary,  but  only  eNhtbi  t ;  there  appears  to  be  no  mure 
reason  fur  doubting  the  capacity  of  regeneration  in  an  infant,  than 
there  is  in  one  of  ttill  years,  nor  have  we  any  cause  at  all  to  doubt 
the  need  of  it,  in  the  one  more  than  the  other.  The  influence  of  a 
sanctifying  power  mav  as  certainly  be  communicated  to  the  infant 
mind  as  to  another;  the  grant  ofrelease  from  its  mliereot  corruption 
may  be  as  certainly  conveyed.  Do  we  doubt  in  infants  the  princi- 
ple of  a  corrupt  nature? — We  du  not.  Then  by  every  analf^y, 
since  the  abstract  nature  of  coniiaries  may  be  understood  llie  one 
by  the  <nher,  we  have  no  cause  to  doubt  the  activity  of  tliat  new 
principle,  in  such  way  and  order,  »a  it  may  be  giten ;  no  cause,  wc 
mean,  nn  account  of  the  dilGculty  of  conceiving  it.  Lookins  to  all 
the  accidents,  we  tnena  uut  fortuitous,  but  arranged  accidents  of 
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monl  influence  which  make  up  the  whole  of  life,  wa  nay  appre-' 
hend  with  perfect  consisteiicvy  how  the  use  or  abuse  of  conscience, 
and  otiier  moral  powers,  wl^n  they  begin  to  act,  the  good  or  evil 
of  example,  the  benefit  of  instructiuu,  the  improvemeut  of  Chris* 
tian  communioni  or  the  neglect  of  it,  shall  subsequently  make  such 
an  arrangement  among  the  several  members  of  a  community,  who 
bad  all  of  them  the  original  grace  beiitowed,  that  we  floay  despair 
of  ever  reducing  each  case  by  itself  to  its  strict  account,  but  may 
be  contented  with  knowing  the  sura  of  the  matter  in  this,  as  in 
tnany  other  instances;  viz.  with  kno\iini(  the  principles  by  which 
we  and  others  may  be  made  better  or  worse ;  by  which  we  may 
improve  or  desolate  our  Christian  hope ;  and  we  may  leave  the  rest 
to  His  unerring  wisdom  and  justice,  in  whose  hands  we  and  all  our 
bopes  are,  protected  by  the  mercy  of  the  covenant  under  li^bicb 
we  are  placed.  But  in  the  qbseryation  of  life  we  repeat  it,  that 
as  there  are  infinite  degrees  of  that  faith  and  obedience  whicb 
shall  ultimately  be  made  perfect  in  heaven,  as  we  have  no  means 
of  approach  to  discern  the  operation  of  that  principle  of  life  which 
yields  them,  our  belief  of  its  existence  is  not  to  be  made  dependent 
upon  that  which  we  may  be  able  to  see,  but  upon  those  large 
assurances  of  its  co-operation  with  the  members  of  the  Christian 
church  which  are  given  in  Scripture.  And  much  less  ought 
we  to  stay  till  we  can  state  definitely,  and  under  adequate  terms^ 
the  very  process  of  its  influence,  or  measure  by  a  ruje  and  line  the 
extent  of  the  gift  before  we  believe  it  to  have  been  actually 
given. 

Another  cause  which  appears  to  have  suggested  a  doubt,  as  to 
the  sense  of  the  church  doctrine,  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of 
a  very  emphatic  passage  of  Scripture,  supposed  by  some  to  be  not 
necessarily  applicable  to  baptism;  the  words  in  St.  John's  Gospel, 
'  Unless  a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  the  Spirit,'  &€;.  The  inter- 
pretation which  would  detach  these  words  from  any  reference  to 
baptism,  is  not  our's.  Moreover  He  think  it  not  only  an  erroneous 
one,  but  so  entirely  groundless,  so  manifestly  unsound,  that  we 
should  have  the  most  serious  appreh^isions  of  that  judgment  in 
the  interpreting  of  Scripture  which  should  follow  such  a  latitude 
in  it.  llie  last  commission  of  our  Saviour  to  his  apostles  was,  *  to 
muike  dUciples  in  all  ncUioMj  baptising  them.*  The  first  actual 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  was,  <  Repent 
and  be  baptised  even/  one  of  you  J  llie  promise  was, '  He  that 
beiieveth  and  is  baptised^  shall  be  saved.'  And  yet  there  is  a  doubt 
whether  the  text, '  except  a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  the  spirit,  he 
cannot  enter  into  the  kmgdom  of  God/  relate  to  tliat  method  of 
entering  into  his  kingdom  which  our  Saviour  commanded,  whidi 
by  his  apostles  was  applied,  and  to  which  the  promise  of  salvatioa 
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is  joined.  We  are  unwilling  to  speak  severely  of  any  ntistake ;  but 
wc  should  no!  speak  truly,  if  we  did  not  request  nny  person  «ho 
may  enlei'iaiii  tliis  surmise  of  int^prctation,  to  consider  it  again. 
We  think  it  has  not  the  sh^idow  of'  a  I'oundatinn  to  rest  upon. — 
But  Uiere  are  two  authorities  on  this  point  much  better  than  nurs. 
The  iiist  is  the  authority  of  the  Liturgy  itself,  in  the  ISaplismal 
Ker»iee,  where  the  regeneration  by  water  and  the  Spirit,  spoken  of 
in  the  gospel  of  St.  John,  is  distinrlly  applied  to  baptism,  the 
water  to  the  baptismal  water,  the  Spirit  10  the  gift  of  the  Spirit. 
And  this  very  rrlatton  of'  the  lex'  to  the  Oapthmnl  rite  is  marie 
the  ground  work  of  tlit  sercict,  and  of  the  diKlritie  expressed  in  it. 
li  is  clear  to  demonstration,  that  the  compilers  of  ilie  Litur^ 
applied  the  text  to  the  rite  of  baptism ;  and  that  they  did  so  apply 
it,  must  be  granted  even  by  those  who  slilt  may  doubt,  whether 
ihe  wtiie  compilers  understood  '  the  water  and  the  Spirit'  to  be 
«lways  joined  together. — 'Ilie  other  nuthority  is  that  of  Hooker, 
who  speaks  not  only  his  own  sense,  but  That  of  all  antiquity  also,  in 
explaining  those  wotds  of  the  tiospd  to  apply  to  the  rite  of  baptism. 
His  severity  of  animadversion  upon  lliose  who  would  strain  it  to 
any  other  meaning  a  greater  than  any  common  mistake  cotild  have 
extorted  from  him.  The  expositors  who  had  so  strained  it,  in  his 
lirue,  seem  to  have  attded  souie  degree  of  unfairness  to  their  error. 
For  he  soys  of  tliem,  they  had  recourse  to  the  disguiw  of  n  feet 
which  they  knew:  and  the  fact  wait  this,  '  that  of  all  the  ancienti 
there  h  not  one  to  be  named  that  ever  did  otherwise  eiHier  ex- 
pound or  alledge  the  place,  than  as  implying  external  bapti-im.'* 

Another 


ccnHdecs  i(,  mty  Oemsye  the  mKenliuil  if  eitty  laii  iiiqiiicer  uilo  tlic  umiiing  iif 
Scriplure. 

■  For  by  <inlcr>a(j  tbe  Sfirrlt.  w«  kre  In  ttiit  pUn  lo  ondenlsnd  (—  thry  imKgmt  )Tto 
nuni  ihaii  if  ihcSpiiil  alone  hadlvm  arnironiCiliMKlwnii^iKii  tpiAiniot  Wliirh  thsjr 
Ihink  ii  pUin,  brciiue  cliewlKtu  itw  oM  iiu|irotMblc.  lliu  die  }li>ly  (ilunl  wid  lire  <£• 
but  li^il^  Ibo  Holj  Gliott  iii  opctatinn  [rwniUini;  tin  ;  Hherenpon  tlw}'  conctudf .  that 
•rein;;  fifr  in  one  place  mty  be,'  ihereforc  wi<ei  n  nnMhir  place  k,  mi  ■  mrtaplKn' : 
Spirii,the  ittofpreiatiDn  therevti  taita  the  wonli  du  only  niean,  that  uiiIpb  k  mm 
be  bum  aeain  of  the  Spirit,  lie  cuuKK  cniu  aaa  ilie  kiafidam  at^  Iwaxii.  t  boUl  it  tur 
B  muit  inlallihie  rule  in  cipoiilioni  urmcrrdSciipture,  ihuiwhetpa  limal  corutnicliaii 
Will  itanil,  the  fhKhrat  Irem  tht  lener  ticomminilr  ihewonr.  Tbere  ii  nottiUig  tQore 
dangeniui  iluw  thi>  Krrnlimu  aocl  df  ludiiic  ari,  vhwh  ekancoili  the  monlnji  of  woidi, 
u  aklijUi;  diilh  or  hiiuM  da  the  •ubtlmc*  cf  melalh  mabflth  al  any  thmg  wbieb  il 
llitfih,  aod  liriiij^ili  in  the  end  all  truili  lo  uolhini;.  Oi  hmraocret  incli  volitntanr 
eierciie  at  wil  miijlil  be  bom  witli,ullierni»ei  jei  in  plmw  whtcti  aiuilht  serve,  attliii 
Aulh,  cnncernina  rnvneralxM  byttnleranil  Ibc  Usijr  (ihiM,  to  braUedgnl  (»(  graandt 
RiHl  priDBipIc*.  leia  H  pe rallied.     tuliUttlH  gaml  eaaimt  af' antiquit'l.  'ptilif  ID 

mesnl  ofiiutenal  vulet.  uhm  thnf  Kniri^,  ihnt  sf  ail  rhe  iiniicnii  there  it  niH  aw  to  te 
r  dU  MJin-BlK.  tUhtr  npeund't 
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Anocbcr  occwoa  of  donbl  \m§  heem  die  an 
^  tke  iR«Hd  Kee^tienuoD,  w ben  tfaer  vvrp  noe 
Hwf  e  iie«dtt  be  no  enbamsHBem  fro«  lar  sodi  cansei.  Evcrr  act 
ol  tbe  Holj  >pim  opr/n  tbe  dhkI  of  tke  Chfgtiti,  CQa^tacin^  to 
Horn  in  him  the  new  life,  if  at  act  of  n^muaung  pover:  everr 
adfasce  of  die  Cbrifltim  in  Unt  aew  Itfp^  b  an  imulam.  of  laa 
le^eneratjon.  The  lint  gift  of  new  life  in  bopiisBi  is  nost  pro- 
perly called  regeneratiofi,  became  it  is  tbe  fint:  jittiiigL  ajiA  Ihit 
accident  of  its  bcios  the  first,  the  reason  of  man  sladH  aerer  be 
aUe  to  proooonce  wherein  it  difcs  from  anj  tubicqaem  ^ft 
conducinie  to  the  furtherance  of  tbe  sane  stale.  To  hav«  liie,  vid 
to  have  it  more  abundantij,  is  tbe  prinlei^  of  tbe  CInristiHi :  be 
mav  have  bfe  from  bis  birth,  whether  of  natnreor  of  grace:  be  wan 
bate  it  also  from  thtt  which  sustains  Urn  and  aids  him  to  forvi  the 
perfect  man  within  him.  That  which  is  ina eased,  sav  the  old  k>- 
g;icians«  imwt  be  made  greater  bj  tbe  contiaoai  additioo  €if  parts 
similar  to  itself.  Making  allowance  for  the  difference  of  sobjects, 
W€  do  not  perceiirc  atnr  dilticulty  in  understanding  bow  mco  maw 
be  reacnerate  in  baptism;  and  yet  divines  he  contitraalhr  *|i*^tiiig 
of  another  and  subsequent  regeneration .  Tbe  mse  oi  eHsciimiiMitiBy 
terms  is  alwavs  of  service;  but  for  tbe  credit  of  oor  whole  bodv  *  <>f 
theoloff}',  we  \%i«!h  to  say,  that  the  promiscuous  use  of  tbe  arord  it 
strictly  correct,  though  it  has  prosed  incomrenient.  For  the  cir- 
cumstance of  priority  in  time  is  not  a  sufiicient  grocrad  of  making 
two  terms  for  a  subject  otherw  ise  agreeing  in  itself.  It  is  ooe  of 
tbe  differences,  which  the  analysis  of  language  seldom  attendb  to. 
But  considering  tlie  importance  to  our  feelings,  in  the  distincticm 


critical  ooncrir,  without  nny  mure  deliberatioo,  otter ly  cocdemn  iheoi  of  crtor. 
will  not  adsit  that  firr  in  the  words  of  John,  19  quenched  with  the  name  of  tbe  H0T5 
GbMl ;  or,  wiik  tbe  iMiae  of  tlie  Spirit,  water  dried  op  in  the  woitb  of  Qviw  *  Wfce« 
the  letter  of  the  law  liMth  two  tbinxft  pJainlj  and  rxprcMly  speci6od,  wmicr  toA  ikt 
Spirit  j  watcf  as  a  duty  recjuired  nn  our  parts,  tbe  spirit  as  a  gilt  which  God  beMowcch; 
there  ii  dani^  iii  pre^uminit  so  to  interpret  it,  as  if  the  clause  which  ooocemetli  oor- 
•Hvefl,  were  nmre  than  needetb.  We  loay,  by  socb  rare  expositions,  attain  peihapt 
in  llKr  end  to  be  thought  witty,  but  wiiti  ilf  advice.  FinaiJy.  it' at  tbe  tinM^  wkca  that 
baptism  whic  h  was  meant  by  Jolin,  came  to  be  really  and  truly  pe rforaed  by  Cbmt 
himself,  we  find  the  apostles  that  bad  been,  as  we  are,  before  baptised,  new  baptised 
with  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  in  this,  their  later  baptism,  as  wrll  a  TtsiMc  descent  of  ire, 
«»  a  secret  miraculous  infusion  of  ilic  Spirit ;  if  cm  as  heaocompli»b  Uktviat  the  Jboamdv 
tsor/c  nf'^ur  nru  births  not  vuh  the  Spirit  a^onc,  hut  vith  tcatcr  thcrfunto  mdjomtdt  Htll 
the  faithfullest  expounders  of  his  words  are  hi.t  own  deeds  let  that  which  his  hand  bath 
Boni^mly  wrought,  dcrciare  what  hi?  speech  did  doobcfully  utter.' 

*  A  pasM^  from  Harrow  may  slicw  the  extent  of  the  syiujnimy  whirh  lias  been  used 
in  tliisc^iw.  Speaking  of  the  Holy  Spirit  he  says, '  both  these  ojieratioos  (enliglilcuing 
our  minds  sanctifyinc  our  wills)  do  con!>titote  and  accom|)Iish  that  work  which  b  stilea 
the  regeneration,  renovation,  vilification,  new  creation,  resurrection  of  a  man,  the 
lacultieiof  our  souls  being  ao  improved,  that  we  becooM  ,as  it  were,  other  men  thereby.* 
•— Work),  vol.  ii.  p.  505.  And  lieiicc  one  of  the  £oglisb  leforinefs  says^  tJut«  ChcitfiaA 
mui\  life '  is  a  coutioual  baptiiOk' 
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between  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  state,  and  our  confirmation 
or  progress  in  it;  considering  that  the  first  dawn  aod  dayspring 
from  on  high  will  always  be  hailed  by  the  attentive  mind  with  a 
becomiiig  eaine&tnes^;  and  considering  the  absolute  and  eminent 
\irtue  which  this  solemn  rite  derives  from  the  institution  of  Him 
who  enjoined  it|  as  the  beginning  of  our  new  life ;  it  would  be  mor^ 
prudent  to  divide  the  phrase,  and  prevent  ambiguity  in  the  reader'a 
uiind|  even  where  there  is  none,  or  need  be  none  in  the  writer's : 
and  as  we  are  apt  to  honour  the  day  of  our  birth,  above  all  others^ 
in  the  short  period  of  our  mortal  existence,  so  to  distinguisli  tb^ 
day  of  our  Chrbtian  birth  by  an  appropriate  acknowledgment  of 
it  iu  our  ordinary  language. 

It  will  be  seen  that  w^  do  not  adopt  the  inference  intended  to- 
be  drawn  from  the  production  of  inconsistent  language,  in  the  use 
of  this  term,  to  inconsistent  doctrine.  Writers  who  describe  a 
baptised  infant  as  unregenerated  may  not  mean  that  he  never  had 
the  grace  of  regeneration  given,  but  tliat  he  has  not  improved  it; 
that  it  has  been  resisted ;  quenched  in  him.  We  liave  observed 
some  passages  wliere  the  saaui  writer  has  described  tlie  regenor 
rating  efficacy  of  baptism ;  and  yet,  in  his  practical  discourses,  has 
spoken  of  some  of  his  hearers  as  uuregenerate. — All  this  is  suf- 
ficiently cousistenL 

Agani,  some  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  analogy  between  cirt 
tumcision  and  baptism.  It  has  been  said,  that  they  are  corre- 
sponding rites  in  the  two  covenants,  each  being  only  an  admission 
into  die  exterior  and  visible  church.  They  are  corre8|>ondin<(  rites; 
but  the  two  covenants  are  essentially  different ;  and  according  to 
tlie  ditTcrence  of  the  covenants,  will  be  the  diflferencc:  of  the  ana- 
logous parts  in  each.  Otherwise,  since  there  is  a  very  extensive 
analogy  between  the  two  covenants,  if  there  were  no  difference  in 
correlative  parts,  the  two  covenants  wpuld  be  one  and  the  same ; 
which  they  are  not.  One  great  difference  between  them,  is  in  the 
actual  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  iu  tiic  latter.  Moreover, 
Christians  are  baptised  in  hi&  name,  importing,  no  doubt,  the  cove- 
nanted relation  between  Him  and  them.  This  \mis  not  so  in  the 
law  of  Moses,  nor  the  covenant  with  Abraham.  The  greater 
effusion  of  mercy,  in  every  way,  after  the  exaltation  of  the  Re- 
deemer, is  a  characteristic  difference  between  the  Go.s|>el  and  eveiy 
thing  besides. 

These  considerations,  however,  lead  us  to  the  second  thing  which 
we  proposed :  viz.  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  tlie  proper  style  and 
tenon r  of  instruction  to  be  used  in  popular  discourses,  with  respect 
to  this  topic. 

Since  the  very  object  of  this  second  inquiry  is  to  attempt 
that  most  hazardous  duty  of  giving  advice^  we  entreat  the  candic} 
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intrrprctatioii  of  otir  readers  to  tlie  few  hinis  ubidi  we  wish  to 
oflfer  towardd  Midi  a  ptirpone;  being  aware  that  it  is  ia  iUeIC  not 
Tcry  easy  to  tiiiH  the  true  character  of  sound  evangelical  inatnictiony 
08  we  may  perceive  by  the  great  differences,  perhaps  defects,  in  the 
manner  of  many  who  arc  charj;ed  with  the  duty  of  dispensing  it ; 
and  that,  in  pn)|>ortion  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  right  nethod,  mnd 
the  couMequent  need  of  aulvice,  may  be  our  inability  either  to  discern 
it,  or  describe  it.  We  are  not  presuming  now  t»  speak  of  preach* 
ing  in  general,  but  only  of  preaching  on  the  single  topic  of  .Chris* 
tiun  regriu'ralion. 

Ciiristian  prit-ilogcs,  like  that  i^reat  one  of  being  bom  of  Chris* 
ti»n  porents,  who  were  the  instruments  of  bringing  tis  to  God  by 
baptism,  and  auspicating  our  life  in  thecoveuaut  of  His  Son,  Biay 
be  enforced  as  a  topic  of  thankfulness,  and  of  encouragement ;  of 
thankfulness  for  past  mercy,  and  encouragemcui  to  hope  the 
continuance  of  it. 

These  privileges  may  also  be  a  topic  of  most  jitst  reproof. 
Wliere  the  advantage  has  been  great,  and  no  proficiency  macie  ; 
reason  makes  the  conderanatioa  more  severe,  in  proportion  to  the 
height  of  tlie  favour  neglected,  the  calling  disobeyed,  the  liemvenlj 
inHiience  resisted. 

Such  is  the  ciHistant  voice  of  Scripture  also.  lodiacriotiiiale 
exaltation  of  tlie  mercy  of  God,  as  already  displayed  in  any  aianner, 
whether  in  our  first  calling  bv'  baptism,  or  by  his  otiier  gracious 
acts  or  promises,  may  produce  confidence,  ingratitude,  indifercnce 
to  the  hopes  and  terrors  of  the  life  to  come.  But  the  energy  of 
wamii^  truth  calling  for  improvement,  for  faith,  for  affection,  for 
gratitude,  u^xhi  tiie  groimd  of  an  actual  participation  iu  the  grace 
of  tlie  mediatorial  cox-enant,  is  as  wise  as  it  is  just,  and  may  strike 
the  heart  ol'  every  Christian  vrho  has  not  actually  renounced  the 
terms  of  the  baptismal  cot-eoant,  and  ceased  to  feel  the  power  of  it, 
by  disbflievii^  it. — So  much  for  the  appUcation  of  this  doctrine 
to  the  use  of  oidiuary  instruction,  if  we  begin  by  considering  bap- 
tism in  itself. 

Kei*inning  at  the  contrary  end  of  the  subject,  which  indeed  if 
the  |v>int  whii^  presses  most  strtin£:K  upon  the  preacher's  notice, 
becauM'  il  is  fi'ir  ever  present  to  his  ow  n  nuod,  and  meets  him  per- 
haps with  $t:ll  more  importunate  iMMtHieiy  in  the  world  aliom  him, 
the  aotu:il  abundaiK-e  of  s^in  ainivig  those  wbo  hnte  been  bnptisai 
into  the  t«o<|H*L  and  hive  lived  prK>fe$snts  it,  he  has  here  another 
kind  of  e\erv*i^e  tor  the  strain  of  hi»  duty.  Hu  work  is  dift'er^t^ 
9k>  must  be  tlie  exectition  of  it.  Ijethai^y.  coiitklence  iu  sioi 
wa*it  of  all  s^HnbljiiHv  ot  Christian  charity,  dtsrt'-^sni  So  moral 
ami  rt^ln;ious  obligatiiMu  a  ^r^h  mihI  ^v/rdly  miud.  can  only  be 
pam|x^red  by  the  in^itiuaiuHi  of  secur.iy  in  the  pnvifeges  of  the 
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buptisinal  state.  It  is  not  for  the  preacher  to  tay  lliat  men  bave 
forfcilmt  them  irrecoverably,  and  fitllra  into  the  interdicted  stst«, 
where  peace  and  hope  run  never  come.  Bin  the  trrrors  of  the 
judgment  to  come,  the  itanger  of  the  »Rr^'  /n-rtite,  that  is,  the  un- 
reformed  life,  the  fnrAil  condemnation  of  knowing  the  Gospel  and 
not  )iv>i»^  bv  it,  seem  not  only  MtliitaT<r  topics,  bui  n'rirtly  necessary : 
beranse  ibey  are  the  topics  which  eiicitc  tminfi  of  thought  auit  '<<«]- 
ini;  ttirecily  advene  to  the  existing  habits ;  which  pUnt  the  evil  oi 
the  Bin  and  the  e«il  of  the  tbnger  ^^umt  each  oiher:  whitli  shew 
the  person  In  be  ivanied  what  he  is  by  the  anticipation  of  whiit  he 
maybe.  On  such  a  subject  it  would  be  less  u-«tiil  to  speak  ot 
what  God  huth  dont  fur  him,  tiian  what  lii^  (is.  not  done  for  him- 
self: less  uMful  to  speak  of  what  (iixl  halh  done  fur  him,  than 
what  He  may  do  against  him  herenftcr:  less  uxi^lul  to  tell  iiim  of 
the  sanctilirntion  he  has  ri'ceived,  than  ol'  the  sonclitication  he 
wants. — Not  onh  is  lliere  the  need  of  this  adaptation  of  doctrine  to 
<lifiFreiit  views  of  the  respective  condition  of  those  who  are  to  be 
instructed,  but  the  same  individual  will  require  the  interchange  of 
fiipport,  and  rt^roof,  and  consolation,  awl  alarm,  to  susl^iiH  him 
in  Ilia  Cliristi^m  course,  or  to  rei'al  liim  from  his  deviations  from  it. 
We  do  not  divide  otir  congiej^atiuna  into  [wo  classea,  as  legenerate 
and  unregener.'ile,  no  known  unto  ub,  though,  in  the  eyes  of  Inhntte 
Wisdom,  they  may  be  sefurmed  into  parts  us  widely  different  from 
each  other,  aa  those  lenns  import ;  but  knowing  that  there  is  a 
enntinuni  stnifvle  between  the  principle  of  nature  and  the  principle 
of  grace  in  the  church  of  God,  and  that  each  and  alt  need  the  edifi- 
cation which  is  lobe  dniMii  fmrnall  the  dncirines  of  revealed  truth; 
tiiat  not  only  sinners  must  be  checked,  and  the  faithful  eiiciu raged, 
but  also  that  all  are  sinful,  and  all  m;iy  bave  the  fire  of  grace  atill 
burning  un(]U(:rK'h(-H  within  them  from  that  altar  from  whence  it 
was  first  taken  ;  and  tirat  the  mitiisier  of  truth  k  to  dispense  ih« 
whole  counsel  of  God;  it  should  seem  that  the  compass  of  bis 
labour  in  ministerial  doctrine  is  to  preach  to  men  as  wll  that  they 
are  regenerate,  as  that  they  are  coitiparitively  not  rc-gcnemte,  to 
advance  and  *et  forward  the  ktngdutu  nf  God  among  them  by  the 
display  nf  their  past  blesoiugs,  and  of  the  threats  priniuiiiiced  upon 
their  present  sun ;  arut  to  vary  and  cnmbine  hw  application,  »o  thai 
all  may  find  their  rase  depicted  to  them,  and  may  live  by  hia  di»- 
pensation  of  the  heavenly  word,  leading  them  mi  to  perfection,  or 
recalling  them  to  their  firttl  principles,  an  seasons  mav  dii'ttit(>,  or 
his  judgment  advise;  or,  in  the  enfisciic  language  ut  the  Apuslle, 
to  preach  the  word  with  lidehty  in  ell  its  lorms,  '  in  ^iisun,  and 
04it  of  teaaoii :'  for  such  ia  his  rharge.  In  a  word,  il  Ijs  wish  to 
adviim-e  the  just  estimation  of  the  nacraments,  let  him  .set  them 
forth  in  the  fulness  of  the  Gospel  promises,  at  appointed  means  for 
-   VOft.  XV.  MQ.XKK.  M  M  the 
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Uie  iiiitiatiuu  ami  progress  of  the  Cbrutian,  in  his  communion  mitb 
God.     If  be  wish  to  eucoiinter  the  wickedness  of  tlie  world,  let 
liim  remind  his  hearers  of '  the  debt  of  bapUsoial  obligation ;  of  the 
renouncing  tlie  life  of  sin,  of  the  belief  of  the  christian  faitli,  of  the 
keeping  of  the  commandments/  and  of  the  sanctions  bjf  which  these 
claims  are  bound  upon  him  in  the  records  of  eternity.     To  omit 
the. one  would  be  to  do  despite  to  the  institution  and  promise  of 
Christ ;  to  omit  the  other  would  be  to  hazard  the  souls  of  men,  to 
his  own  cost  and  theirs.     Both  kinds  of  preaching  are  true ;  bolb 
nece&sary.  '^flie  one  is  neither  more  true  nor  more  necessary  than  the 
otlicr ;  but  under  various  emergencies  of  his  cure,  and  various  iieed» 
of  every  member  of  it,  each  will  have  its  place,  each  may  pro-, 
duce  its  good.     Tlie  duty  is  his,  the  concern  is  theirs,  \%hoin  he 
has  to  instruct,  the  event  is  in  the  hands  of  Him  whose  commissiou 
he  bears,  a  commission  full  of  wisdom  beyond  his  coniprehensiou ; 
of  responsibility,  not  for  that  which  he  may  have  effected,  but  for 
that  which  in  the  fidelity  of  obedience  he  may  have  laboured  to  do. 
The  variety  of  address  in  the  Gos|)el  itself,  and  in  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  which  have  been  set  forth,  in  a  recent  work,  with  sii 
much  justness  of  elucidation,  in  their  system  and  connexion,  as  a 
model  of  Apostolical  preaching,  must  dictate  to  our  minds  thene* 
cessity  of  this  compreheiibive  and  combined  arrangement  of  dis- 
course, by  which  all  may  be  taught  their  whole  concern  of  religioni 
and  each  may  find  his  present  state   accurately   described  to  him 
in  its  miked  nature,  through  the  illumination  of  the  word  of  God, 
which  '  is  sharper  than  a  two  edged  sword,  and  is  a  discerner  of  the 
dioughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.'     If  he  has  been  once  regenerated, 
daily  renovation  is  still  wanted;  and  by  whatever  name  thairenova- 
tiou  may  be  called,  it  b  the  right  object  of  his  prayers,  and  his  en- 
deavours, and  must  be  the  theme  of  his  reiterated  instruction,    ^e 
belief,  with  thankfulness,  that  he  has  been  once  aided  with  the  Spirit 
of  God,  neither  supersedes  the  duty  of  prayer  for  the  increase  of 
it,  nor  of  his  watchfulness  to  improve   by  each  accession  of  it. 
Conmiensurate  witli  the  hearer's  wants  and  duties  must  also  be  the 
range  of  the  preacher's  instruction. 

Whatever  relates  to  tlie  style  of  practical  instruction  addressed 
to  the  people  is  of  the  greatest  conseouence.  For  it  is  by  such 
instruction  that  the  prhiciples  of  the  Gospel  are  applied  to  Utem, 
are  put  to  use,  are  made  what  tliey  were  mtended  to  be,  the  very 
mode,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  our  existence.  It  is  the  ultimate 
incorporation  of  tliem  into  life,  which  makes  tlie  difference  in  a 
person,  between  being  a  creature  of  the  world,  and  a  creature  of 
tlie  Gospel.  Doctrines  themselves  may  be  considered  in  twp 
ways.  Hie  first  perfection  of  them  is  that  they  be  true  ;  the  se- 
cond and  greater  perfection  of  them  is  that,  being  true,  they  be  al^ 

edifying. 
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edifying.  On  the  other  band,  error  is  always  obnoxious,  simply  a# 
such  ;  but  it  is  of  the  worst  kind  when  it  corrupts.  ITiere  may  b^ 
sterile  truth ,  and  harmless  error.  It  is  not  therefore  the  speculative 
perfection,  nor  the  mere  logical  consequence,  tiiat  makes  (he  great 
concern  in  doctrines  addressed  to  the  people,  but  joined  with  theiA 
the  stress  and  bearing  which  the  error  or  the  truth  may  induce  intp 
men,  not  as  reasoning  behigs  only,  but  made  such  as  they  are,  that 
is,  to  act  and  be  influenced  in  many  other  ways  according  to  their 
niixt  nature  and  their  popular  character.  A  sense  of  this  impor- 
tance in  the  stvle  of  the  doctrines  addressed  to  them  foems  to  have 
originated  this  whole  controversy.  Some  persons  called  for  another, 
and,  as  they  thought,  a  better  mode  of  preaching  than  they  said  was 
prevalent  among  the  Clergy:  among  other  improvements  they 
wished  the  doctrine  of  Regeneration  to  be  preached,  and  the  need  of 
it  to  be  urged.  Now  this  precise  term  does  not,  we  sup|>ose,  con* 
tain  in  it  the  very  essence  of  the  Gospel.  We  are  not  speaking  of 
the  thing  implied  by  it,  which  is  that  very  essence,  but  of  the  word 
and  svmbol.  We  are  aware  that  some  words  bv  association  and 
habit  have  a  positive  virtue  in  them,  which  makes  them  unex- 
changeable. 13ut  in  argument,  a  correct  synonym,  or  an  equiva- 
lent phrase,  is,  when  substituted,  as  good  us  the  orip:inai  term.  Let 
us  assume  then,  that  the  thing  itself  intended  by  that  word  is  a 
chans:e  of  life  to  Christian  holiness:  or  let  anv  other  correct  dcfini- 
tioii  of  it  be  given.  Tlie  one  party  and  the  other,  in  this  question^ 
agree  in  the  necessity  of  urging  men  to  Christian  holiness,  to  a  new 
life,  to  a  new  heart.  The  one  say,  it  is  all  to  begin  ;  the  other  say, 
it  was  begun  in  baptism.  Both  agree  in  the  need  of  inculcating  it 
now.  If  the  belief  that  it  was  begun  in  baptism  be  likely  to  check 
the  actual  and  necessary  attainment  of  it,  the  doctrine  which 
teaches  that  belief  may  be  daitgtrous.  But  if  those  who  believe 
in  its  communication  in  a  certain  degree  to  the  soul  in  baptism 
press  the  conseicnces  of  baptised  persons  with  the  need  of  daily 
and  continued  increase  of  holiness;  and  tell  them,  as,  inconformitj 
with  that  belief,  they  ought,  that  without  ^uch  moral  renovation,  in 
act,  and  principle,  and  lite,  the  grace  of  baptism  will  only  bring 
tliem  into  heavier  guilt ;  tlien  they  seem  to  be  doing  the  same  thing 
which  the  others  wish  them  to  do,  who  aflirm  that  the  entire  work 
is  still  to  be  done ;  for  they  both  allow  that  the  preacher  nmst  ui-ge 
holiness,  and  the  people  labour  for  it. 

The  principle  of  practical  doctrine  admitted  by  both,  is,  so  far 
as  we  have  just  now  considered  it,  coincident  and  conniu -nsiirate 
on  each  side.  W^e  do  not  persuade  indifference  to  the  severe  truth, 
but  it  may  be  of  use  to  shew  that  both  opinions,  both  systems  in 
the  point  of  regeneration,  when  tliey  come  to  meet  the  coiisciences 
of  men^  take  nearly  the  same  scope  and  direction,  and  have  tliQ 
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mapoe  mttter  in  common.  Those  therefore  who  have  been  aninnrted 
to  the  assault  of  an  existing  doctruie,  upon  the  motive  of  a  regard 
to  practical  holiness  and  active  Christianity,  may  perhaps  see  tfa«t 
tlKMe  whom  they  oppose  may  be  pursuing  the  same  business  a» 
tiiemselvesy  although  they  do  not  set  out  from  the  same  tenets,  nor 
iitoeak  in  the  same  lai^uage.  llie  interest  of  religion  may  not  be 
aVaolutely  dependent  upon  the  peculiar  view  which  they  tmke  of 
regeneration :  much  less  upon  the  very  word  itself.  Wc  know, 
Dowever,  how  much  men  are  divided  und  governed  by  words,  aod 
,11  is  because  of  their  dominion  in  giving  an  impulse  to  the  mtod 
ulat  religion  and  morals  are  so  much  concerned  in  the  due  appro- 
Wiation  of  them.  If  *  Regeneration'  be  an  eflicacious  word,  there 
It  a  fair  reason  for  insisting  u|H)n  it.  If  others  lead  to  the  same 
effect,  the  practical  interest  is  saved,  and  one  motive  for  controversy 
'iiso  far  abated.  The  accuracy  o(  a  right  faith  may  be  made  a 
ieparate  question  if  it  sliould  be  necessary.  But  men  may  be 
tftught  the  Gospel,  safely,  and  effectually,  in  ^rcttt  measure^  upon 
^  same  grounds  by  those  who  think  ditferentlv  of  baptismal  rege- 
neration. At  any  rate,  a  hi^h  esteem  of  the  value  of  baptism  does 
tiot,  either  in  rigid  or  in  popular  argument,  undennine  the  practical 
reasons  for  any  kind  of  exertion  towards  a  Cliristian  life.  If  it  b^  so 
.{Nreadied  as  to  operate  to  this  pernicious  effect,  the  wrong  beloi^ 
to  the  teacher  and  not  to  the  doctrine.  In  discussing  the  doctrine 
sdierefore  there  is  no  sufficient  cause  for  aggravating  the  discussion 
with  the  charge  and  alarm  of  an  evil  tendency  on  one  side  to  abuse 
Jhe  consciences  of  men,  and  blind  them  with  the  confidetice  of  a 
fiilse  security.  And  if  there  be  no  sufficient  cause  for  that  appre- 
hension, and  the  controversy  be  entirely  discharged  of  the  bnrdcn  of 
'  it|  perhaps  the  distinct  and  fair  rea$i)ns  may  obtain  a  more  disin* 
fmsted  heating.  For  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  zeal  for  practical 
rdigton,  mixing  itself  with  the  infirmities  and  misapprehcnsioiis  of 
tten,  may  be  as  injorious  to  sound  religious  truth,  as  it  is  possible 
fbr  an  erroneous  futh  to  be  injurious  to  the  efficacy  of  religion. 

A  question  sometimes  put,  which  of  certain  disputed  doctrines 
is  most  conducive  to  a  Christian  life  ?  is  premature  and  unfair,  as 
long  as  there  is  any  hope  of  ascertaining  which  is  tlie  true  one.  For 
diat  only  which  is  true,  is  to  be  maintained.  But  among  truths, 
die  most  improving  are  to  be  preferred  for  the  more  constant  use, 
and  more  frequent  inculcation.  And  this  is  the  true  province  of 
seal,  in  die  range  of  its  exertions  to  spread  a  living  piety  in  the 
world,  viz.  not  to  make  doctrines,  but  select  and  apply  them. 
Upon  the  supposition,  therefore,  that  our  view  of  baptismal  rege- 
neration is  correct ;  and  with  the  further  knowledge  that  a  daily  and 
present  change  is  still  to  be  made  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  baptised 
persons :  we  may  account  for  a  fiict  which  we  do  not  wish  to  dis- 
guise; 
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guUe  I  that  many  of  our  best  divines,  kucIi  as  Tillolson,  when 
[hey  are  not  untiiig  professedly  of  baptism,  slill  make  u-gene- 
ratiuti  the  grea[  iheiiit  of  iheir  discourse,  bv  which  ihev  intend 
the  present  cuuvcniion  of  men  from  lin  to  huliness.  'Ilielr  judg- 
nieiit  and  feeling  probably  was,  that  the  more  useful  topic  to  be 
auuiided  ii)  the  cars  of  iheir  people,  whs  the  present  debt  of  their 
Christian  calling,  From  which  judgment  aud  feeling  we  probahl/ 
ihould  not  disaenl. 

But  when  the  demand,  whether  just  or  invidious,  was  roadeupoo 
our  clerg)'  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  r^eneration,  it  certainly  wa« 
some  answer,  to  replj ,  that  regeneration  was  given  ia  baptism,  aifd 
iheiefore  the  Liturgy  itself  look  care  of  the  doctrine-  It  may  be. 
however,  that  there  was  too  much  stress  laid  upon  diis  one  part  of 
the  reply,  as  if  it  met  tlie  whole  challenge  of  the  complaint  pre- 
ferred. Tor  the  conversion  of  the  man  to  Christian  principles  in 
act,  ill  habit,  and  in  practice,  by  whatever  name  that  may  be  called^ 
was  not  strictly  included  in  the  regeneration  of  baptism,  if  it  were 
included,  ilieu  so  many  diiines  would  bnve  mistaket)  tlieir  way,  who 
continued  10  call  men  tu  such  conversion,  even  after  they  were  bup- 
tised.  Nay  tliose  divines  are  often  silent  as  to  the  fruit  of  hapli(«ni, 
when  they  are  most  strongly  inculcating  the  topics  of  spiritual  im- 
provement. 'Hie  answer,  therefore,  was  in  some  sense  a  parUuI  on^. 
So  far  as  it  related  tu  baptism,  it  was  correct.  But  more  remained 
to  he  said,  It  has  indeed  been  said,  but  has  lost  somethiitg  ^f 
its  proper  force  and  prominence,  by  the  comparative  stress  [aid 
upon  the  baptismal  doclrine.  Our  hope  is,  that  the  clergy  ofoiir 
churcli  will  be  found  fuiihtui  in  pi opuundiii^,  with  a  sincere  and 
enlightened  labour,  the  n  hole  of  that  truth  which  is  confided  to  tlieii) ; 
and  will  so  furm.sh  a  coireL't  and  substantial  i  epiy  to  any  contplaipt 
made  against  them.  If  there  were  any  failure  in  this  diichaige  pf 
their  trust,  it  is  iieithei  Uie  refutation  of  an  ill-worded  or  acriDDO- 
nious  cenHure,  nor  the  exposure  of  doctrinal  ei  ror  in  those  who  stir 
the  complui.i,  which  would  iimke  amends  for  a  defect  fatal  to  wt- 
teresls  too  great  for  conirovir'y. 
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N'the  lun^i:v[e  of  Irehiml  the  same  word  is  employed  lo  <Ie- 
Mfribe  the  ignorant  in:m,  and  hini  who  never  enjoyed  the  adifan- 
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tions  of  tbnt  country  we  liiul  a  bard  moist  pathetically  lamenting  'the 
hardithip  of  hU  fate  in  being  coin])elied  to  live  eternally  in  the 
remote  inland  of  his  birtii,  without  any  intercourse  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.'     A  similar  complaint  for  some  years  prevailed  in  this 
country;  the  danger  to  be  apprehended    at  present  is,  lent  too 
^many  bhould  avail  themsielfes  of  the  opening  for  foreign  excursions 
now  so  widely  afforded,  and  claim  the  merit  of  wiwlom  by  niD- 
nin<r  posit. 
'"    One  of  the  merits  of  the  Journal  before  us  consbts  in  the 
'^unambitious  stvle  of  the  narrative,  and  the  care  which  the  author 
''Ktb  taken  not  to  crowd  his  paues  with  minute  details  of  his  own 
r personal  adventures,  to  the  ne^g^lect  of  more  material  statements: 
-and  when  we  consider  Ik>w  much  has  been  said  and  written  of  late 
'respecting  the  greater  part  of  the  countries  which  he  visited,  we 
«re  ag^reeably  surprized  at  the  variety  of  new  matter  which  his  vo- 
!'lume  contains;  though  it  is  impossible  not  to  notice  a  few  slight 
'inaccuracies  and  an  occasional  specimen  of  a  taste  somewhat  mis- 
taken. 

'  <  It  is  curioDs  now  to  reflect  for  how  long  a  period  Gottenburgh 
was  the  nearest  friendly  port  on  the  Continent  to  which  an  English- 
nun  had  access.  Here  Mr.  James,  like  all  other  travellem  of 
that  day,  first  landed ;  and  we  shall  at  once  conduct  our  readers  to 
those  parts  of  his  tour  to  which  die  circumstances  of  the  time  lent 
t  peculiar  interest. 

We  should  do  him  injustice  were  wc  to  describe  in  other  words 
'^an  his  own  the  state  of  his  feelings  on  entering  Prussia. 

*  We  passed  again  into  the  Bnindenhurs  territory  near  Hohenxierilz, 
ftnd  a  marked  difterence  Ixrcame  immediately  \isible  in  the  fiice  of  the 
country.    On  every  side  it  bore  the  silence  and  solitude  of  a  deserted 

'iand  :  swept  off  for  the  exigencies  of  war,  not  a  nuin  capable  uf  beartag 
«nns  was  t(»  be  seen,  and  the  viila^  crosis  or  the  well,  the  usual  haunts 
of  thegapin<z  rustic,  was  every  when*  alike  turbaken.  The  corn  stood 
ri])e  111  the  f\Mn  without  hund^  suilicicnt  to  gather  the  ha^^ebt.  Here 
and  there  were  scattered  a  few  proup-*  of  old  people,  w«»uien  anJ  chil- 
dren, who  were  exerting  their  feeble  efli»rts  in  the  fields  by  the  wayside; 
their  cottages  meanwhile  teunntless  but  for  the  tutelary  »tork,  that, 

<  nestling  on  the  chimney  top,  seemed  to  bewail  the  loneliness  around. 
Filled  with  these  dreary  images,  we  dix>i«  near  the  border  of  a  forest, 
where  our  attention  was  arrested  by  a  monument  erected  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  queen.  It  was  here,  while  on  her  journey,  she  was  steized 
with  that  inHiunmatory  complaint,  whose  violence  battled  all  attempts 
at  relief,  and  in  a  few  houn>  terminated  her  existence  in  a  neighbouring 
cottage.  During  the  pres(*nt  eventful  e{)och  we  needed  ni*c  to  call  in 
aid  the  stdemn  ehariicter  of  this  sequestered  s|>f»t  to  heiiiiiten  tiio^c 
in1pre^si(>n•<,  chivalrous  ils  well  as  melancholy,  which  a  lefleciion  u)m»ii 

:tbe  fate  and  virtiie>,  the  sad  reverses  and  premature  death  of  this  be:iu- 

litul 
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tiful  nn<!  aminble  imiicwa  will  never  I'ail  lo  excite  in  ev^y  honourable 
•ml  feeling  mind.  We  iravclled  lliruiigli  the  gloomy  forest  hi  sileuce, 
HMil  wrib  sen^Htioni  iiaiiily  I"  be  exccedei!  by  Uie  gullaniry  and  loyalty 

of  a  Prusaiati  bosom.' — pp.  ^9,  JO. 

Ill  a  furmer  Nttniber  We  adverted  to  llie  Germzn  work  wkich  we 
have  takci)  (his  further  o|i|iortiniity  of  luMicini^  It  is  attributed 
to  Mnifaiiie  de  Kerg,  wliu  accompanied  the  i>udiets  of  Ciimber- 
iand  lo  this  country.  Slie  has  gi\en  uh  apparently  a  very  faithful 
outline  of  the  life  of  the  d^een  [>f  Prussia,  with  soitie  interesting 
parliciilurs  relative  lo  the  iUiiCits  of  which  >hc  died.  We  ubservc 
that  her  account  uf  tlie  last  muiiieiiO  of  the  Queen  ia  at  variance 
wiilL  that  given  above ;  siid  (una  her  intimate  coiine.xtun  widt  the 
Prussian  court,  her  authority  cannot  well  be  disputed.  It  is  pro- 
bable tliat  tlie  'monument'  noticed  by  Mri.Inuieii  may  serve  to  mwk 
the  spot  vibcre,  uliiUt  un  licr  journey  to  visit  her  father,  ahe  CKpe- 
riencud  the  first  attack  of  that  complaint  which  afterward*  proved 
Bu  I'atsl  I  but  sUe  lived  upwurds  of  thiee  weeka  afler  her  arrival  at 
Ilolien/ierilz  ;  and  though  princely  mansions,  we  know,  ore  occa- 
Hiuiially  styled^  cottages,'  weapprchend  that  Mr-  James  waa,  not 
Hwarethat  the  Queen  ended  ber  days  at  the  palace  o/the  Duke,  her 
father.  She  died  on  the  IQUi  July,  lUlO,  and  her  body  waa  finally 
deported  at  Charlotleiibuig  on  the  S.'lil  Ucceniber  followiflg,  tbQ 
simivsrsary  on  whieli  seventeen  years  before  she  llrst  made  hcc  «p- 
pearmice  in  Pius^ia  as  a  bride.  Had  she  lived  in  more  imnqtul 
times,  Ae  would  probably  only  have  been  known  to  us  as  a  beau* 
tifid  and  engaging  woman;  but  tlie  days  were  eventful  in  which 
her  lot,  was  cast, — she  was  placed  in  most  trying  circumstances, 
and  Iter  ronduet  during  the  whnle  uf  her  career  will  beiir  a  compa- 
rison with  that  of  the  greatest  of  her  sex,  either  in  ancient  or  mo- 
dem times,  As  Madame  de  Bern's  work  is  little  known  in  lhi'< 
country,  and  no  translation  of  it  has  yet  appeared, — thai  part  nl' 
ituhicb  relates  to  the  mnst  curious  period  of  the  Queen's  life 
will  not,  we  think,  prove  unacceptable. 

'  The  tumislice  which  then  took  place  was  soon  after  followed  by  a 
meeting  between  the  two  emperors,  and  subsequently  with  the  King  of 
Prussia.  Negocialians  for  peace  were  entered  into, and  the  head -qua  riei'k 
of  the  Kmperor  Alexander,  as  well  as  of  the  king,  were  removed  In 
Tilsil,  where  Napoleon  then  was;  hO  ihat  the  three  I'owers  had  iheir 
head-<iuftriers  established  in  the  same  town.  Prussia  was  now  also  negt^ 
cjiiting  for  peace,  but  it  wu  against  this  power  that  the  rancour  of  the 
I'rench  Kinpcror  was  rbiefly  ilirecii-d ;  and  it  was  must  severely  felt. 
The  rectitude  and  moitenition  of  ibe  kini^s  character  stood  him  in  no 
stead  when  opposed  to  the  overbearing  and  eontemjiiuous  treatment 
which  was  manifested  to  htm  by  his  enemy  on  evcrj-  occasion, — for 
M  it  i  huonapsne 
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Buonaparte  scrupled  not  to  employ  to  the  otmost  all  thoteldvaalages 
which  his  po^-er  and  good  fortune  had  placed  in  his  hands*  This 
stirred  up  in  the  breast  of  the  king  that  noble  species  of  pride  wbich 
boldly  iTonts  adveibity,  nor  would  he  condescend  to  humble  himself 
beforf  the  Emperor  of  the  French ;  and  Buonaparte,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  such  homage  from  others^  did  not  conceal  how  grating 
Imb  felt  tke  conduct  of  the  king.  In  this  state  of  thingsy  those  who  were 
About  his  majesty  thought  it  probable  that  the  presence  of  the  queen 
might  have  the  etlucf  ot  smoothing  the  way  to  neguciation,  and  ul  ren- 
dering more  favourable  the  conditif^n^  uf  peace.  She  was  sent  tor,  and 
she  came.  She  set  out  on  her  journey  to  the  head-q carters  with  all 
that  devotion,  and  thut  reauincs$  of  dib{>ositiou  which  led  her,  in  every 
situation  of  life,  to  strive  to  fulfil  to  the  utmost  the  duties  of  her  station. 
A  woman  of  an  ordinary  cast  of  mind  wtmld  probably  have  considered 
it  beneath  her  dignity  to  appear  as  a  suppliant  before  the  man  who  had 
insulted  her  in  so  personal  a  manner ;  but  the  queen,  from  the  upright- 
ness and  purity  of  her  character,  had  a  fair  right  to  suppose  that  her 
appearance  alone  would  compel  her  enemy  to  feel  some  degree  of 
shame  for  his  conduct,  however  foreign  to  him  it  might  be  to  entertain 
sentiments  of  this  sort.  Judging  from  the  goodness  of  her  own  dispo- 
sition, she  was  ignorant  that  there  are  men  who  exert  themselves  to  aild 
to  the  injuries  which  they  commit,  in  proportion  as  they  are  deticieiu  in 
that  generosity  which  should  lead  them  to  acknowledge  their  errorst 
and  in  those  good  qualities  which  would  enable  them  to  make  repata* 
tion  for  their  offences.  It  was  impos!>ible  for  ber  to  foresee  tbadt  her 
journey  would  prove  altogether  fruitless,  and  without  any  beneficial 
tesuU  whatever.  Whilst  she  exerted  her  voice  as  the  wife  of  the 
kins — as  the  mother  of  her  children  and  of  her  people — she  coold 
without  any  degradation  whatever  submit  to  become  a  petitioiier  to 
the  Emperor  of  the  French.  Yet,  however  painful  the  sacrince  might  ba 
to  her,  strong  aflfection,  and  the  advantages  which  she  hoped  would  arise 
from  it,  overcame  all  that  disinclination  to  the  journey  which  she  must 
natorally  have  felt..  The  resolution  with  which  she  embarked  on  this 
expedition,  and  the  feelings  which  she  experienced  on  the  way  fnim 
Memel  to  Tilsit,  are  detailetl  in  her  Journal.  Those  who  have  seen 
this  book,  describe  it  as  being  couched  in  ternu  at  once  affecting  and 
dignified.  She  could  not  but  feel  satisfied  with  her  own  conduct  in 
the  steps  she  had  taken. 

*  As  soon  as  she  had  alighted  at  the  lodgings  prepared  for  her,  the 
French  Emperor  waited  upon  her.  To  receive  with  dignity  a  tirst  nsit 
of  this  kind  was,  to  one  in  the  queen's  situation,  no  easy  task.  She 
received  her  visitor,  however,  with  great  judgment,  and  that  tact  which 
belongs  alone  to  superior  minds.  She  took  occasion  to  express  her 
concern  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  come  up  so  steep  a  fiiglit  of  staiis 
in  order  to  see  her,  and  asked  him  how  the  climate  of  the  North  had 
agreed  with  his  health,  li  was  some  time  before  the  queen  mentioned 
to  him  that  the  obje*  t  of  her  journey  was  to  requcAt  of  hi:n  less  uala- 
Tourable  terms  of  peace :  the  result  has  shewn  how  this  conles»ion  was 

receivad. 
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received.  The  Trench  Einpcror  has  it»l  a  chivalrous  feeling  beloogtng 
tn  him, — ill  ihik  tit  fulls  >iiiirt;  thun  in  niiy  other  quality  ;  so  ihat  all  iha 
eSurtbofonoblL-'tninded  uiimuu, exerted  foT  the  iioblesi  uljiurposeii, could 
not  b(!  otherwise  lUan  tVuiilciti.  It  wouM  be  rfilficiill,  iwy,  im|)0S5]l)Ie, 
ta  reluti'  thu  vanuus  [)itnti<>ii>  which  were  put  by  Buonaparte,  and  iha 
^T^rtnr  points  lo  whith  he  adverted  in  Hii:  course  of  the  ton  versa!  ion, 
W  It  i'Uip<''<Hy  lu  increase  the  cmbtirrbusment  of  the  queen  :  ihey  all 
sbru  ID  ti>e  Bironticil  initniier  (lia  armnancc.  the  liiilejie^s  of  h'n  soul, 
and  lilt  ciMnjilcie  want  of  moral  principle,— whilst  the  amwera  of  the 
quiii'fi  ninrk  bl  cricc  her  difini tied  and  uprij^i  way  of  thinkin;;.  It  will 
he  tuRicicQt  fur  nU'  puqii>»e  t"  nifniian  the  following  reply  givi^n  by 
Ler  •111  this  «ccaiiiun. — The  Trench  Emperor,  aniung  othi-r  quentioni, 
asked  me  igut^u,  "  But  huw  cunid  you  think  of  entering  upon  a  w^r 
with  tsitV  (and  then- was  somelhriigcoinenipiuous  in  the  tunc  iii  which 
tbi"-  was  snid.)  Ill  iviiich  her  majesiy  replied— "  Sir,  sunie  allowance 
must  be  nmde  hi  tis,  if  the  glory  of  the  Great  Frederic  has  led  ui 
asiray  in  regard  tn  the  actual  iitnte  <>l  '>ur  resources,  even  if  we  have 
been  deceived  in  regard  to  theiii."  This  answer  was  relaiiiecl  in  me- 
mory by  Talleyrand,  who  was  present,  and  related  by  bim  in  the  prc- 
Ktice  of  several  popple  afterwards. 

'Alter  a  stay  of  three  days,  which  ibe  Queen  pasied  partly  in  Tilsit, 
and  partly  in  Piktupoehnen,  (a  village  on  this  side  TtiMi,  where  the 
king  bad  his  quarter^,)  she  relumed  to-  Memel,  and  peac«  was  signed 
between  Pruxsia  and  France  on  the  <llh  July.  In  the  annal»  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy  it  can  never  be  forgoiieii ;  tor  by  it  the  power  of 
France  appeared  to'bave  attained  lu  the  highest  pinnacle  of  greatness. 

'  Tlie  following  letter  was  written  by  the  (]uoen  very  shortly  after- 
wards:— "  Peace  is  concluded;  but  *t  how  painful  a  price!  Our 
fruntierc  will  not  henceforth  extend  beyond  (he  Elbe :  ihe  king,  how- 
ever, after  ail,  ha«  pnived  bun^eif  a  greater  man  than  bis  adversary. 
After  the  battle  of  Eylau,  he  could  have  made  an  advanlaflenus  peace ; 
but  then  be  mu«t,  by  so  doing,  have  voluntarily  entered  into  terms 
with  the  evil  spirit,  and  become  connected  with  him.  Now,  it  is  true, 
he  ha«  been  compelled  by  necessity  to  negoeiaie  with  his  enemy,  but. 
no  alliance  has  taken  place  between  them.— This  will  one  day  or 
other  brin)i  a  bleuing  upon  Prussia.  After  Eylau  also  he  would 
have  been  compelled  to  desert  a.  very  faithful  ally :  that  would  he  not 
do.  Again  1  say  the  king's  just  dealing  will  bring  guod  fortune  to 
Prussia:  this  is  my  firm  belief,'— The  queen  did  not  conceal  how 
paiiifuMy  sh<-  lell  the  pcHceof  TiUit.  She  often  called  lo  her  recollec- 
tion that  part  of  Engli->i  hiftnry  which  states  that  Mary,  the  daugh- 
ter i>t  Henry  Vlll..  nftev  ihe  lakin:;  of  Calais,  nhich  had  so  lung  been 
an  appendage  to  the  Engli-h  crown,  and  which  bad  often  bi'cn  at- 
tempted in  vAin  by  the  I>uke  I'f  (.iui'-e,  during  her  reign,  and  its  subse- 
quent cewion  to  I'rance, — was  ercusimned  lo  say,  "  That  if  her  heart 
could  be  opened,  the  name  of  Calais  would  be  found  traced  ihere  id 
characters  of  blood."  The  same  might  be  said  of  the  Queen  of  Pruuia 
in  regard  t^  Magdcburgh.' 

TVe  make  no  apology  for  tlie  length  of  tliia  extract ;  for,  w  helJier 
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wc  consider  her  as  a  public  or  private  character,  110  miiiie  wiK  be 
remembered  in  the  history  of  her  times  M'ith  deeper  interest  than 
that  of  the  late  Queen  of  Pnis^ia :  our  tears  may  flow  for  her,  when 
they  are  dry  for  others ;  and  if,  in  the  midst  of  the  triumphs  of 
later  days,  a  sigh  has  sometimes  escaped  us,  that  she,  with  some  of 
the  master  spirits  of  her  age,  has  not  been  permitted  to  witness  tlie 
successful  issue  of  the  great  cause  whkh  they  supported,  we  trust 
that  pardon  will  be  extended  to  us  for  indulging  such  unavailing 
regrets. 

If  the  slumbers  of  Napoleon  are  ever  disturbed  by  the  visions 
of  the  dead,  the  form  of  this  ill-fated  queen  must  occasiooaUy 
haunt  his  imagination ;  for,  with  a  blackness  of  heart  peculiar  to 
himself,  he  still  continues  to  calumniate  her,  though  dead,  who, 
whilst  living,  was  the  object  of  his  slanderous  abuse.  We  know 
from  good  authority  that  since  his  captivity  he  has  on  more  than 
one  occasion  amused  those  English  officers  into  whose  society  he 
fell,  with  the  grossest  falsehoods  to  her  disadvantage.  He  has 
asserted  that  the  King  of  Prussia's  imperial  ally  was  the  object  of 
his  jealousy  and  suspicion ;  that  it  was  a  strong  feeling  of  this  kind, 
on  the  part  of  the  king,  which  made  him  extremelv  unwilling  to 
allow  the  queen  to  appear  at  the  conferences  at  Tilsit;^— that  bis 
wish  to  gratify  what  he  knew  to  be  the  £mperor*s  penchant,  had 
inclined  him  to  lend  a  favourable  ear  in  deciding  upon  the  fate 
of  Prussia ;  and  that  he  had  even  carried  his  complaisance  so  (ar 
as  to  become  the  pander  to  the  pleasures  of  his  imperial  brother, 
by  conveniently  occupying  the  attention  of  the  king,  and  thereby 
giving  Alexander  an  opportunity  of  accomplishing  without  inter- 
ruption the  object  he  had  in  view.  We  must  reluctantly  confeas, 
that  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  by  the  familiar  terms  iu  which  ka 
condescended  to  live  with  Buonaparte  whilst  at  Tilsit,  afforded 
him  a  plea  for  such  insinuations  ;  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  it 
would  have  been  more  consistent  with  his  dignity,  had  he  imitated 
the  conduct  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  by  preserving  a  more  distant 
behaviour  in  his  intercourse  with  his  new  ally  :  familiarity  but  too 
often  begets  contempt,  and  great  men  should,  of  all  others,  be  tlie 
most  cautious  in  not  exposing  their  weaknesses  to  those  who  may 
have  the  ability,  as  well  as  the  inclination,  to  profit  by  them  here- 
after. TliUt  the  King*  of  Prussia  was  exposed  to  ever)'  species  of 
niortificalion  and  insult  at  the  hands  of  iku>naparic  is,  unluckily 
for  those  who  are  desirous  of  exciting  our  commiseration  for  the 
fallen  hero,  but  too  evident.  Madame  de  Berg,  as  we  have  seen, 
does  not  pretend  to  conceal  it;  and  we  find  in  Mr.  James  an 
anecdote  which  strongly  marks  the  littleness  of  soul  which  belonged 
to  him  who  affected  to  place,  as  models  for  his  conduct,  the  great 
examples  of  tlie  Grecian  and  Roman  histories. 

*  i\moni; 
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'  AraoDg  other  opiniciDa  of  Moreau, — toi  now  every  woid  he  had  ut- 
tered was  citrefuliy  ireasurvd  up, — his  laai  advice  to  ine  King  of  Prussia 
i*.oo  recoi'd  :  it  wat  a  lecotnmtindauuii  that  be  should  act  with  more 
rdiiki)ce  oil  his  own  judgmtiit  in  the  cunduct  of  military  aRairs,  in 
which  lie  had  frequently  given  pii>of»  of  that  talent  which  is  sometimes 
accompanied  by  ati  ami;ible  but  injuriuua  dillidence  of  mind.  Biiona' 
parte  himself,  frimi  what  is  siiid  lo  have  fallen  from  him,  hnd  lately 
niuile  a  similar  eslimale  of  his  merits.  It  is  worth  while  tv>  place  in 
opposition  to  this  fact,  an  anecdote  that  displays  the  cuntcmpiuoui 
light  iJi  which  he  had  formerly  atTected  to  regard  him.  At  u  conv«- 
saliou  during  an  interview  appointed  by  him  with  lii»  m^ciiy  and  the 
Emperor  of  Rnsaia,  he  addmsed,  by  way  of  compliment,  some  few 
i|Ue!itiaDs  relative  to  military  matters  to  the  emp«rur,  such  ai  in  what 
lime  a  certain  regiment  of  his  hussars  could  charge  over  so  niucli 
graundf  and  so  on;  then  turning  suddenly  to  the  king,  "  And  how 
taany  buttons,'  said  he,  "  do  your  good  men  wear  on  their  panialooiii, 
and  how  many  on  their  akirls  behind  ?"' — pp.  70,  71- 

Yet,  however  Buimaparte  migiit  profess  to  clepise  the  maa 
whom  he  had  so  completely  humbled,  there  vius  at  all  times  a 
dignity,  a  ralmiiess  in  the  king's  distreas,  which  ought  to  have 
incited  feelings  of  a  fardifliTent  description;  aitd  iliis  unbending 
conduct,  however  grating  lo  Napoleon,  did  in  fact  extort  from 
him,  at  a  Siibse<]nent  period,  a  confession  which  provr.d  clearly 
that  (he  king  was  not  the  object  of  his  conlempi,  although  he  cer- 
tainly was  of  his  peculiar  hatred. 

Sjtice  the  dualh  of  the  queen,  the  king  has  acquired  a  fresh 
«Iahn  to  our  inlcn?*! — the  settled  melancholy  which  appears  to 
oppress  him,  privet  but  loa  clearly  how  irreparable  he  feels  the 
ions  he  has  stiSluined,  and  the  falsehood  of  Buonaparte's  calunitiie». 
Shd  was,  indeed,  every  thing  lo  him — his  chief  solace  and  support 
in  all  the  trying  circwmstunces  of  bis  hte : 

sight, 
it  delight.- 

TTiere  is  perltups  nothing  more  affecting  than  the  despondetit 
reply  of  this  unhappy  monarch  to  some  one  who  endeavoured  to 
romfort  him  with  hopes  of  the  ^jueeii's  recovery  a  short  time 
pt^■^■ious  to  her  end.  '  Ah !'  siiid  he,  '  if  she  ncre  not  mine,  she 
mijHit  preliups  recover ;  but  as  she  is  my  wife,  ihe  is  sure  to  die.' 

Those  who  ren:>ember  the  grief  displayed  by  the  queen  at  Mentel, 
when  sent  for  to  appear  as  a  tiup  pliant  before  Buonaparte,  will 
know  how  totreatihe  reports  lo  her  discredit  which  we  have  already 
noticed.  'I^ey  will  be  able  itlso  lo  corroborate  die  truth  of  the 
slaiemeni  which  her  biographer  has  given  of  the  eitteuie  morliti- 
rat'ion  wlilrb  she  endured  at  the  failure  of  her  attempts  to  preserve 
Mngdeburgh  to  Prtisua.     As  this  was  the  chief  object  of  her 

visit 
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visit  to  Napoleon,  all  her  poweia  during  the  wbole  of  lier  >fllaj 
¥^ere  exerted  to  overcome  bis  reluctance  to  concede  this  poi«|>to 
her.  He^  on  the  other  hand,  like  a  subtle  politician,  GOoltMtod 
himself  with  general  and  evasive  answers,  with  compliuMDls  on  ber 
dress  and  the  beauty  of  her  person. — '  Ah !  Madame,  v€^  ^1^:9 
belle,  je  n  ose  pas  n^ggcier  avec  vous ;  ce  n'est  pas  moi  qui  ejd|g« 
tant,  c'est  le  gouvemement  Francois.'  '  Mai$  tout  cela/  as  lie 
now  tells  the  story  with  a  smile  of  self-applause  at  bia  own  power* 
of  witlistanding  such  blandiJiments  and  solicitiitioiii  *  s'^toit  pea 
Magdebourg ;' — and  be  at  that  time,  when  talking  on  dM  subject, 
•aid  that  he  had  granted  much  out  of  private  friendahip  to  the  em* 
peror,  but  that  he  would  not  give  up  more  even  to  the  beenx  jeiix 
of  the  Queeii. 

At  the  first  dinner  given  by  Buonaparte  to  her  majesty,  iKNie 
but  the  crowned  heads  who  were  present,  and  Madame  tie  Voas, 
and  Murat,  then  Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  were  allowed  to  ait  down, 
the  rest  of  the  company  remained  standi^.  W^  remember  to  beve 
beard  much  at  that  time  of  the  agreeable  manners  of  tbe  Jbcier,  of 
ibe  splendour  of  his  drets,  and  of  his  having  expressed  diamppn^ 
■bation  at  some  harsh  language  employed  by  Napoieoa  to  the  King 
of  Prussia. 

The  queen  never  lost  sight  of  the  object  she  had  ia  view,  baft 
continued  to  urge  her  suit  with  all  tbe  address  and  persuasioo  wbidi 
her  powers  of  fascination  could  supply ;  so  that  Buonaparte,  to  pot 
the  matter  out  of  all  doubt,  gave  directions  for  the  aigiHiture  ol  tbe 
Prussian  Treaty,  early  the  next  morning,  before  tbe  second  viat  of 
his  fiair  petitioner,  which  was  to  take  place  on  tbe  foUowiag  aAev- 
Doon.  Being  aware  of  what  had  happened,  abe  io  tbe  moil  dig- 
aified  manner  preserved  silence  tbe  whole  of  tbe  afternoon  oo  tbe 
subject  which  affected  her  ao  deeply,  until,  at  tbe  mtomemt  of  bcr 
departure,  when,  as  Buonaparte  was  handing  her  to  tbe 
she  cindd  not  refrain  from  expressimi:  ber  extreme 
at  die  refusal  she  had  received  from  him ;  and  aending  afterwapii 
for  Duroc,  the  Grand  Manbal  of  tbe  pakce,  abe  burst  ialo 
complaining  at  the  same  time  of  tbe  manoer  in  wfaicb  she  had 
deceived  in  the  character  of  his  master,  and  of  hb 
ber.  A  Iteautiful  woman,  and  a  queen,  foiled  in  tbe  okjectaesl  ber 
beart,  miN  Mirvly  be  pardoned  for  giving  way  Io  bcr  fcelioga  on 
anch  an  ih  casion ;  and  in  no  instance  baa  Bsunaparte  aheww 
€on!(picuou$l\  the  unfeeling  and  grofeiing  lextiaie  of  bia  own 
poakion,  than  ni  the  lai^^uage  and  tone  wbicb  be  at 
IB  his  coii%ersatioo$  with  this  interesting  peraon. 

In  a  laltry  publicati«>n  on  tbe  life  of  Buonaparie,  pmffiaaing  Iti 
be  '  bv  one  who  never  quitted  bim  for  fiftete  yeeia,'  wehavn  noticed 
tbe  tallowing  arcoiwl  of  an  ocoanence  that  peamd  ai.lbe 
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tieti««en  hmi  and  ihs  queen,  and  we  insert  it  cliiefly  to  shew  the 
fitlUcy  of  such  §tateinentH  even  when  given  with  such  semblaiiee  of 
kuthorily. 

'  At  Tilsit  Iho  Emperor  had  an  inlerview  with  ibe  Queen  of  Prussia  : 
on  the  cw  he  said  In  one  of  his  generals  :  "  They  say  ihe  is  a  fine  wo- 
bum."  "  it  will  be,"  said  liie  courtier.  "  a  rose  with  a  bunch  of  laurel." 
■  '  The  beginning  of  thi*  inlerview  waa  polite,  even  delicate.  "  I  ex- 
fKCted,  fflodarn,"  taid  Buonaparte,  "  to  liave  seen  a  beautiful  ({ueen, 
^ut  you  are  the  moit  beautiful  woman  in  the  world." — There  were  some 
nwM'in  a  vase;  he  took  one,  and  presented  it  tu  lier.  "  We  kiiim  each 
other  very  little,"  sh«  uiid,  limid  acid  confuted ;  ''  may  1  he  nwd* 
acquainted  with  your  majesty  s  meaning )'  "  Accept  it,  madam,  accept 
it;  it  is  a  pledge  of  the  friendship  which  I  shall  henceforward  bear  you, 
as  well  as  your  husband."  The  queen  look  the  rose :  she  was  pule  and 
tremhling;  her  women  were  alarmed.  "  Do  not  alarm  yimrself,  ma- 
dam," said  the  emperor:  "  I  am  wholly your's.  If  ihete  he  any  thipig 
that  1  could  do  lo  oblige  you,  do  not  deprive  me  of  ihar  pleasure." — 
Tlie  queen  wm  silent :  he  repeated  the  same  wntiment  several  times. 
At  length,  with  a  hesitalmg  voice, she  reiiuesicd  the  townof  Magdebourg 
for  her  ton.  "  MagdetKiurg !"  exclaimed  the  emperor,  starting  from  hn 
•eat ;  '*  Mafjdebourg  I  you  do  not  know,  madam,  what  you  aik :  let  u 
hear  no  more  of  it ;"  anil  he  hastily  took  his  leave.  This  anecdote  has 
been  diftereully  related :  phrases  of  the  roost  RTOsi  kind  have  been  im- 
puted to  the  emperor,  but  n'hut  I  have  given  here  is  the  truth  ;  it  waj 
wriilen  down  upon  the  spot.' 

.  Now,  although  the  le^timany  of  the  man  may,  for  aiight  we 
know,  be  fully  a»  guod  nn  most  subjects  as  that  of  llie  master,  yet 
as  we  happen  to  have  heard  that  the  latter  tells  the  story  diH'erently, 
it  is  fair  to  gire  his  version  of  it.  He  says  tlist  on  prc^etiting  tu  the 
queen  at  dinner  a  rose  which  he  had  taken  out  of  a  vase  that  liifv 
pened  to  be  near  him,  she,  on  accepting  it,  asked  '  whetlter  it  might 
be  considered  by  her  as  a  token  of  frieiid^p,  iind  a  proof  uf  his 
compliance  with  the  reqiU'sl  she  had  made  in  regard  lo  Magdeburg ;' 
that  he  parried  thia  attack  with  a  general  answer,  and  some  civil 
speeches,  and  sludiuuiil;  avoided  duritig  the  rest  of  her  stny  liolding 
out  uny  expectations  which  might  ren<let  bcr  sanguine  as  to  the  suc- 
cess of  her  sol  iei  tut  ions. 

By  one  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  the  French  Iroopn  were 
bound  within  a  certain  peri(»l  to  evucuate  part  of  the  FrusMun  ter- 
rilory.  llie  time  elapsed,  but  the  hapless  Fiusaians  saw  no  symp- 
toms of  the  depuriure  of  their  odious  riait'N's ;  and  when  Prince 
William,  the  brother  of  the  king,  was  sent  to  Paris  to  remonslrate 
on  tlte  iiunfulfilment  of  the  treaty,  and  to  point  out  the  disli ct^s  which 
was  occasioned  by  die  delay,  Jiis  representations  were  met  by  all 
ibe  political  chieancry  of  the  Corsican's  school,  and  '  he  was  de- 
tuned ut  the  court  of  the  French  emperor,'  »a*s  Madame  dc  Bern, 

'  like 
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'  like  anothar  Arniinius  at  the  camp  of  Varus.* — Bitt  that  galHmt 
priiice,  like  his  German  prototype,  has  nobly  assisted  in  rcdeemit^ 
the  tarnished  histre  of  the  Pnisi^ian  arms,  and  vritneftsed  the  rufl 
measure  of  revenit;!:  ^hioh  his  countrymen  have  wreaked  upon  the 
authors  of  all  the  calamities  which  they  had  for  so  long  a  period 
endured.  In  most  of  the  capitals  which  Buonaparte  had  entered 
in  triumph,  some  decency  and  order  had  been  observed  by  h» 
troo|>s,  but  in  Berlin  their  bnitality  and  insolence  exceeded  all 
bounds.  Let  those  who  are  disposed  to  reprobate  the  conduct 
of  Klurlier  in  the  harshness  of  his  behaviour  to  the  people  of 
Paris,  and  in  his  ividt^nt  anxiety  to  leave  behind  him  some  lasting 
memorials  of  his  talent  for  destruction,  read  the  following  extracts 
from  Mr.  James's  work,  and  then  blame  the  veteran,  if  they  can. 

'  Prussia,  at  the  end  of  the  above-mcntioncii  war,  was  curtailed  of 
one  halt'  of  ht-r  dominions  and  population,  ruiiuccd  to  the  rank  of  a 
second-rate  power  of  C«ennany,  subjected  to  the  privations  of  the  con- 
tinental Kystem,  and  to  the  insults  of  French  coiamis^iioners  sent  to 
execute  its  decrees.  She  was  dniineil  of  men  and  money  by  her  iinp«« 
rious  conqueror ;  and  yet  to  complete  her  humiliation,  the  year  1612 
saw  the  governor  of  Berlin,  and  his  commandant  d  arroes,  buperseded 
by  a  French  j^eneral  and  his  aide-de-camp,  while  the  troops  of  #ie  king 
were  marche«l  under  forcijsn  banners  to  assist  in  the  subjugation  of  hit 
former  generous  ally.' — p.7+. 

*  As  the  Russian  army  were  advancini;  upon  Berlin,  the  king*  though 
narn>wly  waichvd  by  the  French,  con triscd  to  m;ikc  his  escape  by  night, 
and  tied  to  Brt*»lau.  The  wretched  citizens  were  now  placed  in  the 
roost  awkward  dilemma ;  their  wifhe:^  and  feelings  were  more  than  sus- 
pected by  the  Fit* nch  ganrisi^n  and  its  commanders.  The  lower  clasbcs, 
lucapable  of  re>truining  their  e^pres^ioos  of  hatred,  instigated  still  nxire 
by  the  daily  appearance  of  the  Cossacks  at  their  very  eatts,  seemed  evciy 
instant  on  the  point  of  committing  some  nariug  act  of  open  revolt  againsl 
their  oppressi>rs  :  while  they,  on  the  other  h.HnJ,  conscious  of  the  ran- 
comus  ^ling  they  had  pmvoked,  redoubled  their  menaces  of  ven- 
ISemnce,  and  at  one  time  in  so  high  a  tone  of  insolence,  as  publicly-  to 
declare  that  the  lir!^i  act  of  aggressioa  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants 
should  be  followed  by  the  expl««ion  of  the  military  maizazines  in  the 
Place  de  Guillaunie»  which  would  iniallibly  ha\e  involved  in  their  de- 
struction more  than  one  half  of  the  city.  The  atrocious  temper  of  the 
soldier)-  was  well  knuun«  and  every  day  seemed  big  with  the  threat  of 
some  dreadful  catastrophe.  After  a  few  weeks  <pen:  in  this  fearful  state 
of  suspense,  at  length  the  French  reireated  :  the  gale*  were  in^antly 
thn>wn  i>pen,  and  the  Rus^'aiis  iix>k  |Hi«se9Mon  of  the  place,  whtrrethey 
were  receive\l  as  deliverers.     I^mc  tables  were  spreaJ  m  the  streets, 
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An  association  which  was  formed  in  Germanyi  under  the  name 
of  the  Boi)()  of  Virtue  (Tugcndbuiide),  for  the  laudable  purpose 
qf  rousing  the  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  tyranny  of  Buouaparte, 
has,  as  it  appears  from  some  pamphlets  lately  published  on  the 
subject,  created  sonic  little  alarm  in  Berlin,  lest,  since  the  original 
cause  of  their  union  is  liappily  removed,  this  associated  body  might, 
turn  its  attention  to  a  less  legitimate  project  of  political  interferencQ.: 
There  is  no  danger,  wc  fully  believe,  to  be  apprehended  on  this' 
score.    *  The  Prussians  are  a  people/  as  Mr.  James  ob(;erves,  *  if-, 
properly  treated,  neither  factious  nor  designing ;' — and  it  is  alone  to 
the  unfortunate  policy  of  the  court,  which  was  so  long  persisted  m^ 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  nation,  that  we  are  tQ^. 
attribute  the  germs  of  thosc.parties  which  have  lately  appeared,  and r 
which  may  prove  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the  state,  if  not 
properly  dealt  with. 

*  Had  PrusFJa/  says  he,  *  been  blcjsscd  with  a  representatiTC  system,* 
had  the  feelings  of  the  people  been  consulted,  she  would  long  since  have 
decided,  at  a  single  blow,  that  war  in  which  Europe  was  now  engaged 
for  the  sixth  time. 

'  Htid  Austria  been  so  constituted — had  a  proper  spirit  of  inquiry  and ' 
activity 'thoroughly  cleansed  and  purged  the  several  parts  of  her  politi- 
cal fruine,  that  country,  possessing  the  greatest  national  resource.^  and' 
tlie  finest  troops  in  tlie  world,  would  not  have  to  lament  the  fatal  re* 
verses  that  have  arisen  from  a  disorganized  government,  administered  by 
the  hand  of  imbecility/ 

*  A  pure  monarchy  is  found  wanting  in  a  defensive  war.  Buona- 
parte never  failed  to  take  advantage  of  this  form  of  government  where 
it  existed,  and  where  it  did  not,  introduced  it  himself  in  order  to  abet, 
his  schemes  of  universal  domination,  prohibiting  in  every  state  in  Ger- 
many the  accustomed  meetings  of  the  landstande,  or  parliament,  and 
investing  the  sovereigns  with  despotic  power.' 

That  policy  which  he  so  prudently  adopted  in  practice,  Buona- 
parte, we  understand,  now  supports  hi  theory.  Germany,  according , 
to  him,  is  not  calculated  to  bear  a  representative  form  of  govern* 
nient,  any  more  than  I*'rance,  to  which  he  only  offered  the  sem- 
blance of  one,  in  order  to  gratify  the  public  feeling ;  and  we  doubt' 
not  that  some  of  the  dull  hours  of  hi;;  iianishment  are  cheered  by 
anticipnting  the  difficulties  which  may  arise  among  the  sovereigns 
of  Austria  and  Prussia,  from  the  disposition  which  their  subjects 
have  shewn  to  demand  higher  privileges  than  they  at  present  enjoy. 
In  spite,  however,  of  such  authoritv,  we  are  inclined  to  think  with 
Mr.  James,  that  the  rights  of  the  lower  orders  in  Germany  might 
be  more  attended  to,  and  the  rigid  aristocratic  ideas  prevalent  in 
that  country  lowered,  without  proving  detrimental  either  to  one 
party  or  the  other ;  and,  indeed,  us  he  observes,  *  the  steadiness 

^  with 
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with  which  the  poisonous  principles  of  the  French  ReTolotion  were 
universally  rejected  by  the  Gennaas  shews,  in  ti>e  strongest  point 
of  view,  that  they  arc  of  a  temperament  fit  to  be  entrusted  witti  die 
advantages  of  a  well  regulated  freedom. 

Mr.  Junies  reached  Berlin  at  an  interestli^  period  ;  it  was  at  the 
close  of  the  armistice  between  the  allied  powers  and  the  French ; 
and  the  first  hoKtile  movement,  on  the  part  of  Otidinot,  who  ad- 
vanced witli  80,C)00  men  to  within  ten  English  miles  of  the  gate  of 
the  town,  was  of  a  nature  to  cause  no  little  constematioa  amoiu^  its 
inhabitants.  "^Fhe  impending  evil,  however,  ^K'as  ably  waided  on  bj 
the  battle  of  (j res  Becren,  which  our  author  appears  to  have  wit- 
nessed, and  which  he  describes  in  a  very  interesting  manner;  here 
too  he  comes  in  contact  with  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden^  who 
no  doubt  displayed  much  military  taleut  i;i  covering  ISerliu,  and  a 
degree  of  energy  which  was  never  manifested  by  him  afterwards, 
cicept  for  the  sake  of  his  own  private  advantage. 

We  regret  that  Mu  James*s  excursions  did  not  extend  fiarther  in 
this  direction.  I  le  quitted  Germany  for  Sweden  at  a  time  of  great 
public  iiitere*»t,  und  had  he  not  left  the  seat  of  war,  vre  might, 
with  other  events,  have  gathered  from  him  much  desirable  ii^or- 
mation  respecting  a  warrior  more  after  our  own  hearts,  and  one 
whose  exploits  we  are  in  some  de|;ree  pledged  to  illustrate.  We 
allude  to  Prince  Blucher,  and  we  gladly  seize  the  only  notice  of  the 
veteran  which  the  \k  ork  before  us  presents,  and  which  ia  so  cre- 
ditable to  the  character  of  all  parties  concerned. 

'  The  gallant  Blucher  was  the  idol  of  the  whole  army,  and  now  tfaa 
more  held  up  to  their  notice,  as  havin;^  been  the  constant  mark  of  die 
pei^ecuting  and  vindictive  spirit  of  Buonaparte:  he  was  ever  advene  to 
the  insidious  schemes  of  Fmnce  in  peace  as  in  war,  and  having  refnscd 
to  accept  a  command  in  ane  of  his  expeditions,  the  ignoble  upstart  had 
the  nieanness  to  demand  tiiat  Blucher  should  be  dismissed  from  the 
post  with  which  the  king  had  rewarded  his  long- tried  fidelity.  The 
uflfection  borne  him  by  the  soldiery  was  eroioentiy  conspicuous  in  the 
late  affair:  the  same  rains  that  swelled  the  stream  of  the  Katshach  had 
rendered  the  roads  almost  impassable,  and  some  battalions,  exhausted 
by  the  fatigue  of  their  long  marches,  halted,  declaring  themselves  un- 
able to  proceed  farther.  Blucher  rode  up  to  address  them,  **  Are  rem 
wearied,  my  children  ?"  said  he.  '*  Are  you  drenched  with  rain?  Are  yon 
pressed  by  hunger?  And  am  not  I,  in  my  old  age,  subjected  to  mil  these 
sufferings  alike  with  every  man  amongst  you  ?  Bui  the  enemies  of  my 
king  are  in  the  land,  and  I  have  sworn  to  take  no  rest-^foUow  aM." 
They  instantly  rose  as  if  his  words  had  wrought  a  mirage  on  thttr 
jaded  bodies;  they  continued  their  march  without  a  murmufy  nor  rested 
till  they  reposed  on  the  (ield  of  victory.*— >pp.  6*7»  SS. 

We  have  understood  by  some  recent  accounts  from  Berfa^  fkti 
the  King  of  Prussia,  with  that  attention  to  those  who  kave 
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liiin  faithfully,  for  vvbicli  be  is  so  distinguished,  had  prepared  to  re 
ccivc  this  invaluable  servant  on  liis  return  to  Berlin,  with  every 
possible  mark  of  military  honour.  The  whole  garrison  was  to  be 
drawn  up  to  receive  him  before  the  gates  of  the  town,  the  Princes 
of  the  Blood  were  to  advance  to  meet  him  on  the  road,  and  the  can- 
non were  to  fire  without  intermission  from  the  moment  of  his  ap* 
pearance  till  he  was  lodged  in  his  own  quarters  in  the  town ;  but 
to  the  inexpressible  disappointment  of  all  the  citizens  the  general 
W'*as  too  unwell  for  so  much  parade,  and  the  fete  was  ^iven  up. 
The  wound  in  his  arm  from  which  he  was  suffering  obliged  him 
to  keep  his  room  for  some  time,  and  lowered  him  considera- 
bly. We  are  glad  to  bear,  however,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
medical  men,  no  serious  change  in  his  health  is  now  to  be  appre- 
hended. 

Mr.  James  is  very  successful  in  his  descriptions  of  picturesque 
scener}',  and  we  should  instance  his  account  of  the  opening  U|3on 
the  view  of  the  Lake  Wetteni,  and  of  the  effect  produced  by  the 
first  sight  of  Stockholm,  to  prove  that  he  iees  with  the  eye  of  a 
painter. 

'  Uniting  every  beauty  of  wild  nature  with  the  cbarnis  attendant 
upon  the  scenes  of  more  active.Iife;  echoing  the  clamour  of  the  bust- 
ling populace  amidst  rocks,  that'  have  not  ^et  ceased  to  ring  with  the 
woodman's  axe;  rivalling  at  one  display  the  boasted  clifis  of  Edinburgh, 
the  broad  lake  of  Geneva,  and  the  streets  and  shipping  of  Venice:  its 
view  presents  a  romantic  vision,  that  not  even  the  highest  powers  of 
4he  art  of  description  could  ever  attempt  to  delineate. 

*  The  examples  of  architecture  within  the  town,  if  we  except  th« 
mansions  of  the  royal  family,  are  not  of  a  style  at  all  corresponding 
with  these  delightful  environs.  The  private  houses  make  little  show;  and 
the  general  air  of  the  public  buildin<{s  is  not  of  the  first  style  of  magni- 
tude, or  in  any  way  remarkable  for  good  taste.  One  point  may  be 
selected,  that  exhibits  in  a  single  prospect  all  that  the  capital  can  boast, 
of  this  description.  There  is  a  long  bridge  of  granite,  connecting  the 
city  in  the  centre  with  the  northern  ouarters  of  the  town :  immediately 
at  one  extremity  rises  the  Royal  Palace,  a  large  square  edilice,  with 
extensive  wings,  and  of  the  most  simple  and  elegant  contour:  the  other 
extremity  is  terminated  by  an  equestrian  statue  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
forming  the  chief  object  of  a  square,  that  is  bounded,  on  the  sides,  by 
handsome  edifices  of  the  Corinthian  order;  one  the  palace  of  the 
Princess  Sophia,  the  other  the  Italian  Opera-house.' — p.  112. 

Nothing  certainly  can  be  more  romantically  striking  than  this 
dorthem  capital  in  all  its  parts;  and  so  singular  an  assemblage  of 
the  wild  beauties  of  nature,  capriciously  combined  with  the  finished 
pfnductions  of  art,  can  no  where  else  be  found,  as  far  as  we  know, 
riiere  is  something  very  imposing  in  the  position  and  the  solidity  of 
tNe  Royal  .Palace,  and  we  think  that  Mr.  James  has  not  attributed 
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to  tliis  massy  buiidiu^  its  dne  share  of  importance  in  adding  to  the 
gniiuieur  of  the  scene. 

WhiUt  on  the  subjtxt  of  the  picturesque  we  shall  notice  the  fol- 
lowing observations,  which  Mr.  James  introduces  in  speaking  of 
Falcrantz,  a  painter  of  some  eminence  in  Sweden. 

'  It  is  not  enough  in  mudern  days  that  a  man  should  design  and  exe- 
cute with  ta^te  and  spirit;  our  ideas  of  excellence  are  formed  on  cer- 
tain fixed  models,  and  our  prejudices  are  become  by  association  so 
stronfT,  that  any  recent  producticm,  whatever  its  intrinsic  merit,  is  disre- 
ganled,  if  it  docs  not  savour  in  some  respect  of  the  style  of  the  old  raas* 
ters.  Nor  is  this  a  mere  ontcry  of  fashion,  but  a  tictitious  feeling  which 
has  grown  upon  us  by  habit,  till  it  has  entirely  overpowered  the  natuml 
bias  uf  our  minds.  The  arts,  wt  say,  ure  lost  to  our  days,  that  i^,  thej 
have  flourished  in  times  past,  and  for  this  very  reason  they  never  will  or 
can  attain  again  the  same  degree  of  excellence.  The  great  masters  of 
the  several  old  schools  of  painting  have  left  nothing  to  their  succebSor» 
but' imitation:  and  the  necessity  of  following  the  beaten  track  lays  » 
restraint  on  the  eflforts  even  of  the  most  daring,  and  effectually  sup- 
pressts  the  experimental  ardour  of  native  genius/ — pp.  12C,  123. 

Nothing  is  mote  true  than  the  remark  here  made  respecting  the 
fictitious  feeling  in  regard  to  ideal  beauty,  which  the  study  of  the 
old  masters  in  painting  is  too  apt  to  create,  and  the  dcspondencj 
which  is  often  produced  by  too  high  a  veneration  for  their  most 
celebi*ated  works.  We  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say,  with  some,  tliat 
a  large  collection  of  pictures  of  the  greatest  painters  may  prove 
detrimental  to  the  young  artist  by  encouraging  in  his  mind  a  feelii^ 
of  inferiority  on  turning  to  his  own  unsatisfactory  performances ; 
'but  it  is  not  impossible  that  native  genius  may  be  niateriallv  de- 
pressed by  t')o  servile  an  imitation  of  the  ancient  professors  of  the 
art,  and  too  enthusiastic  an  idea  of  die  excellence  of  their  works. 

The  account  by  Mr.  Janus  of  the  elevation  of  Bemadotte  to  tlie 
rank  he  at  present  holds  in  bweden,  corre  ponds  with  the  statements 
which  we  lia\e  before  heard  from  those  who  were  likely  to  be  best 
informed  on  the  subject.  Buonaparte,  it  is  clear,  had  uo  hand  in 
kis  election:  and  it  is  equally  evident  that  it  was  no  part  of  Benia- 
dotte's  project  in  joining  the  coalition  agauist  France,  to  remove 
his  lornjcr  master  from  the  throne;  for  so  long  as  he  continued 
Emperor  of  the  French  there  would  always  exist  a  stubborn  in- 
stance of  successful  usurpation  which  would  blind  the  world  to  the 
weakness  of  the  Crown  Prince's  title.  We  know  that  in  discussing 
the  probable  issue  of  events,  at  the  opening  of  tlie  campaign,  with 
those  who  Mere  empowered  by  this  country  to  negociate  with  him, 
Bcinudotte  spoke  largely  (a  failing  to  which  he  is  addicted)  of  his 
•intended  operations,  which,  he  announced  with  confidence,  would 
eou»pel  Buon^paIte  lo  cross  the  Uiiine  by  the  mouth  of  MaFch  fol- 
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lowing,  and  ultimately  to  gmnt  peace  to  Europe.  Here  his  propfae^ 
cies  ended,  though  after  all  they  fur  outstripped  hia  performances; 
and  it  is  fortiuiate  for  the  good  cause  that  the  other  members  of  die 
grand  alliance  were  guidtd  tjy  a  more  disinterested  policy  than 
that  which  marked  the  career  of  this  successful  adventurer.  '^Througli- 
out  the  whole  of  the  campaign  it  was  visible^  that  if  victories  were 
to  be  gained,  the  allies  must  suffer  him  to  achieve  tliem  at  the  exr 
pense  of  any  troops  but  his  own ;  and  his  tardy  co-operation  in  the 
advance  through  Germany  produced  more  than  one  angry  and  un- 
courtly  message  from  Blucher,  whilst  zealous  in  the  pursuit  of  tb^ 
enemy.  At  Leipsic, as  is  well  known,  his  conduct  was  so  equivo- 
cal as  to  call  forth  the  strongest  remonstrances  from  more  than  one 
of  the  alHed  powers  concerned  ;  and  from  that  period  he  appear^ 
to  have  diought  it  unnecessary  longer  to  assume  a  virtue  which  be 
did  not  ]>ossess,  and  to  luive  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  accQn»> 
plishment  of  tliose  objects  which  were  immediately  of  importaoce 
to  him  for  the  support  of  his  new  character  in  Sweden. 

The  Crown  Prince  certainly  deserves  well  of  the  Swedish  peo- 
ple; he  has  obtained  Norway  for  them,  which  adds  materially  to 
the  security  of  the  kingdonf,  and  he  has  rendered  the  lower  ordera 
of  greater  consequence  by  taking  from  the  nobles  some  of  the  c^x- 
clusive  privileges  which  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed.  The  con- 
jscriptiou  introduced  by  him  is  now  extended  to  all  lanks^  and  a 
more  equitable  system  of  taxation  is  in  general  established.  Upoa 
the  question  of  his  eventual  succession  to  the  Swedish  throne^  we 
shall  not  offer  any  conjectures ;  for,  as  his  royal  highness  is  the 
only  sui'vivor  of  that  spurious  brood  of  kings  which  sprung  up  under 
the.  wing  of  Buonaparte,  some  uneasy  sensations  may,  perhaps, 
cross  him  wlien  he  reflects  on  the  fate  of  his  great  luminary, 
and  most  of  his  satellites.  Murat— ^  he  of  the  snow  white  plume' 
— is  gone!  Jerome  and  his  red  boots^  and  his  cavalry — Louis  and 

bis  novel — Joseph  and but  we  cannot  pursue  the  track  of  extinct 

meteors ! 

Though  our  author  confesses  his  inability  to  foresee  the  future 
destinies  of  the  present  ruler  of  Sweden,  '  such  persons/  he  savi^ 
'  as  are  desirous  of  looking  into  uhat  is  to  come,  may  be  amused  by 
the  following  narrative  of  an  extraordinary  vision  of  Charles  XI.'— 
We  cannot,  any  more  than  Mr.  James,  pretend  to  explain  it;  it 
contains,  however,  so  curious  a  specimen  of  the  mind  and  manners 
of  one  of  the  greatest  Swedish  monarchs,  that  we  are  unwilling  tp 
withhold  it  from  our  readers.  It  is  taken  from  an  account  writteo 
with  the  king's  own  hand,  attested  by  several  of  his  ministers  of 
state,  and  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library. 

'  Charles  XI,  it  seems,  sittir:g  in  his  chamtier  between  the  hours  of 
cdeveii  and  twelve  at  night,  wns  iturprised  at  theuppearuuceof  a  lightin 
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tbe  window  of  the  hall  of  ihe  diet:  he  demanded  of  the  grand  chan- 
cellor, Bjelke,  who  was  present,  what  it  was  that  he  saw,  and  was  an- 
swered that  it  was  only  the  reflection  of  the  moon:  with  this,  however, 
he  was  dissatisfied ;  and  the  senator,  Bjelke,  soon  after  entering  the 
room,  he  addressed  the  same  question  to  him,  but  received  the  same 
answer.  Looking  afterwards  again  through  the  window,  he  thought  he 
observed  a  crowd  of  persons  in  the  hall:  upon  this,  said  lie,  Sirs,  all  i» 
not  as  it  should  be — iu  the  confidence  that  he  who  fears  God  need 
dread  nothing,  I  will  go  and  see  what  this  may  be.  Ordering  the  two 
noblemen  before-mentioned,  as  also  Oxenstiern  and  Brahe,  to  accom- 
pany him,  he  sent  fur  Grunsten  the  door-keeper,  and  descended  the 
staircase  leading  to  the  hall. 

*  Hei'e  the  party  seem  to  have  been  sensible  of  a  certain  degree  ot' 
trepidation,  and  no  one  else  daring  to  open  the  door,  the  king  took  the 
key>  unlocked  it,  and  entered  first  into  the  anti-chamber  :  to  their  inti- 
liite  surprise,  it  was  fitted  up  with  black  cloth:  alarmed  by  this  extra- 
ordinary circumstance,  a  second  pause  occurred;  at  length  the  king  set 
his  foot  within  the  hall,  but  fell  back  in  astonishment  at  what  he  saw; 
agiiin,  however,  taking  courage,  he  made  his  companions  promise  'o 
follow  him,  and  ad\*anced.  The  hall  was  lighted  up  and  arrayed  with, 
the  same  mournful  hangings  as  tht;  anti-chamber :  in  the  centre  was  i| 
round  table,  where  sat  sixteen  venerable  men,  each  with  large  volumes 
lying  open  before  them  :  above  was  the  king,  a  young  man  of  l6  or  18 
years  of  age,  with  the  crown  on  his  head  and  sceptre  in  his  hand.  On 
his  right  hand  sat  a  personage  about  40  years  old,  whose  face  bore  xh% 
strongest  mark?  of  integrity  ;  on  his  left  an  old  man  of  70,  who  seemed 
very  urgent  with  tbe  young  king  that  he  should  make  a  certain  sign 
with  his  head,  which  as  often  us  he  did,  the  venerable  men  struck  their 
hfUids  on  their  books  with  violence. 

*  Turning  .my  eyes,  says  he,  a  little  further,  I  beheld  a  sca0bld  and 
/executioners,  and  men  with  their  clothes  tucked  up,  cutting  off  heads 
«ne  after  tbe  other  so  fast,  that  the  blood  formed  a  deluge  on  the  floor: 
those  who  suffered  were  all  young  men.  Again  I  looked  up  and  per- 
ceived the  throne  behind  the  great  table  almost  overturned ;  near  to  i( 
•stbod  a  man  of  forty,  that  seemed  the  protector  of  the  kingdom.  I 
iremhled  at  the  sight  of  these  things,  and  cried  aloud — *'  It  is  the  voice 
0i  God  !— What  ought  I  to  understand  ? — When  shall  all  this  come  to 
pMf"— A  dead  silence  prevailed;  but  on  my  crying  out  a  second  time, 
tbe  young  king  answered  me,  saying.  This  shall  not  happen  in  your 
linie,  but  in  the  days  of  the  sixth  sovereign  after  you.  He  shall  be  of 
the  Siinie  age  as  I  appear  now  to  have,  and  this  personage  silting  beside 
me  gives  you  the  air  of  him  that  shall  be  the  regent  and  protector  of 
tbe  realm.  During  the  last  year  of  the  regency,  the  country  shall  b« 
lold  by  qertain  young  men,  but  he  shall  then  take  up  the  cause,  and, 
^cHng  in  conjunction  with  the  young  king,  shall  establish  the  throne  on 
M,  sore  footing  ;  and  this  in  such  a  way,  that  never  was  before,  or  ever 
lifVerwards  shall  be  seen  in  Sweden  so  great  a  king.  All  the  Swedes 
slmll  be  happy  under  him ;  the  public  debts  shall  be  paid ;  he  shall 
|^v<»  many  milliout  in  tho  treasury,  and  shall  not  die  but  at  a  very  ad- 
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vanced  age  :  yet  before  he  is  firmly  seated  on  his  throne  shall  an  eifusiou 
of  blood  take  place  unparalleled  in  history.  You,  added  he,  who  are 
king  of  this  nation,  see  that  he  is  advertised  of  these  matters  :  you  hayo 
seen  all ;  act  according  to  your  wisdom. 

'  Having  thus  said,  the  whole  vanished,  and  (adds  he)  we  saw  nothing 
but  ourselves  and  our  flambeaus,  while  the  anti-chamber  through  wlfica 
we  passed  on  returning  was  no  longer  clothed  in  black. — "  Notts  m- 
irames  dans  mes  appariemens^  etje  me  mis  aussUot  d  ecrire  ce  quefavaii  vut 
ainsi  que  les  avertissements,  aussi  hien  queje  k  pas.  Que  le  tout  est  vrdi^ 
je  iejurc  sur  mavie  et  mon  honneur^  autant  que  le  Dieu  m'aide  le  corps  H 
tame* 

"  Charles  XL  aujourd'hui  Ri,i  de  Suede^ 
'Tan  }79l,l7  Dec. 

'*  Comme  temoins  et  presents  sur  les  lieux  nous  axons  vu  tout  cequeS,  it. 
m  rapporte,  et  nous  Vajfermons  par  notre  serment^  autant  que  Vieu  nofU 
aide  pour  le  corps  et  Fame,  H.  L,  Bjelke,  Gr,  Chancclier  du  Royautnef— 
Bjelke,  Senateur, — Brahcy  Sinateury — Ax,  Oxenstiemay  Senateur^ — Pmc 
Grunstcuy  Huissier." 

*  The  whole  story  is  curious,  and  well  worth  attention  ;  but  unless 
the  young  king's  ghostly  representative  made  an  error  in  his  chronolo- 
gical calculation,  it  will  be  difficult  to  reconcile  the  time  specified  with 
that  which  is  yet  to  come.  I  can  offer  no  explanation,  and  bequeath 
the  whole,  like  the  hieroglyphic  in  Moore's  Almanack,  "  to  the  better 
ingenuity  of  my  readers." ' — pp.  l6o — 163. 

The  Swedes  are  certainly  pMrtial  to  the  French^  who  have  alwayt 
had  a  strong  party  in  that  country,  and  the  Crown  Prince  will^  io 
all  probability,  owe  his  security  more  to  tiiis  circumstance  than  to 
any  steadiness  of  public  feeling  in  the  people  of  Sweden.  Mr. 
James  appears  to  think  the  higher  orders  less  subject  than  they  were 
formerly  to  the  influence  of  foreign  powers ;  and  the  fact  may  be 
so,  for  there  appears  no  reason  to  suspect  that  two  of  the  most 
striking  events  in  the  Swediish  history^  w  bich  have  occurred  of  hite 
years,  are  at  ull  to  be  attributed  to  it: — we  mean  the  depositioo  of 
tlie  king,  and  the  assassination  of  Count  Fersen.  We  have  ooly,^ 
therefore,  io  hope  that  the  Swedish  nobility  will  cease  to  imitote 
their  forefathers  by  transplanting  to  Stockholm  the  vices  of  Paria, 
and  that  it  will  become  their  pride  to  adopt  habits  and  manners 
more  akin  to  that  simplicity  for  which  the  lower  orders  amongst 
them  are  so  peculiarly  distinguished. 

Tlie  practice  of  keeping  up  a  Swedbh  regiment  constantly  at 
Paris,  which  was  the  case  before  the  Revolution,  will  of  courte 
not  be  again  adopted.  To  entertain  any  fear,  indeed,  ou  this  head^ 
would  be  inexcusable,  for  the  Crown  Priuce  seems  most  cautioualy 
to  have  avoided  hitherto  all  chance  of  contamination,  by  Leepiqg 
his  troops  at  a  most  respectful  distance  from  the  French  capital^ 
even  at  the  risk  of  some  loss  of  personal  reputation. 
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Tlic  Swedish  annaU,  as  observed  hy  Mr  Jiime«,  do,  iiidoed,  de- 
tail a  series  ot'  ]ni^f(>rulncs  whicli  have  liappem'd  to  the  ir  kings, 
and  which  is  only  to  he  paralleled  by  ihc  melancholy  hUtory  of 
tlie  House  of  Stewart;  and  the  ominous  title  of  the  piores  whicli 
he  notices,  *  Swenska  Konim«;ars  oI\ck-:  Oden,'  (Calamities  of  the 
Kings  of  Sweden,)  would  fairU  justify  his  opinion, that  a  sniiguinan 
turn  of  mind  has  been  predoniiDaul  in  that  country  from  the  carlie«< 
times.  The  cold-blooded  apathy  which  belongs  to  those  iiortheni 
people  is,  when  roused,  the  mostdllhcult  to  n|)|>ease;  but  it  is  due 
to  their  character  to  remark  that  the  deposition  of  Ciiislavus  IV. 
was  carried  into  effect  without  bU^'idsihed. 

Carlsrrona,  as  the  chief  naval  depot  of  Sweden,  is  an  object  oi 
peculiar  interest  to  an  Knp;Ii>hman.  and  the  covered  dock!«,  foi 
which  it  is  celebrated,  are  de-ciibed  bv  Mr.  James  a^  edifices  oi 
no  ordinary  grandeur,  and  far  more  striLir.i^  in  appearance  than  the 
covered  ships  in  the  arsenal  of  N'enice.  'J'liere  can  be  no  doubt ol 
the  advan(a<;e  which  arises  fn»m  carrying  on  the  operation  of  ship 
buildin*:  under  shelter  from  die  wealhcr.  A  partial  covcrinir  to  the 
ships  and  docks  in  our  naval  yard<  is  all  that  we  ha\e  as  yet  been 
able  to  afford;  and  we  have  nodiini;  in  this  country  so  perfect  ir 
its  kind  as  those  dorks  which  the  Swedes  have  completed;  tlievarc 
excavated  from  the  solid  rock,  secured  at  the  top  by  a  roof  restii^ 
on  twelve  square  m-is<(ivc  pillars,  and  are  capable  of  contaiiiin<^  a 
second  rate  ship  of  thi  line.  It  appears,  however,  that  out  often 
uhich  it  is  intended  to  eonstiuct,  in  addition  to  the  original  dock, 
two  only  are  yet  finished;  and  vt^  should  doubt  whether  the  conti- 
nuation of  such  expensive  works  would  at  present  suit  the  state  oi 
the  Swedish  finances,  nor  do  they  ap|x^nr  to  be  required  for  th« 
reception  of  so  small  a  naval  force  as  that  which  Sweden  now  htj 
afloat. 

Ulie  supposed  subsidence  of  the  Baltic  Sea  has  of  late  been  can- 
vassed by  many  philosophers,  and  Mr.  James,  in  touching  upon  tb< 
8iibjt^*t,  states,  as  a  pr<*of  of  the  fallacy  of  the  opinion,  that  no  di- 
minution of  water,  m  the  pi>rt  of  Carlscrona,  has  ever  been  ob- 
served, nor  has  the  old  d«»ek  sustained  any  injury  from  it;  circum* 
stances  which  tend  strongly  to  prove  that  the  hypothesis  is  as  chi- 
mcriial  as  he  considers  it  to  be.  Wherever  a  decrease  has  been 
observed  in  the  waters  of  this  inland  sea,  it  will  probably  be  found 
to  have  arisen  from  the  long  conthmance  of  the  wind  in  one  quar- 
ter, or  tlie  accumulation  of  sand  from  the  ocean,  or  of  detritus 
from  the  shore;  and  this  phenomenon  will  then  resolve  itself  into 
one  which  may  be  remarkcfd  in  many  parts  of  our  own  coast,  as  well 
as  in  other  quarters  of  the  glol>e;  and  diese  instances  ought  only  to 
be  produced  as  proofs  of  the  retirement  of  the  sea  from  particultF 
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spots,  owing  to  accidental  causes,  and  not  as  tending  to  confirm 
the  idea  that  there  has  been  an^-  gradual  depression  of  its  level. 

The  cold  during  our  traveller's  stay  at  Stockholm  was  more  in^ 
tense  than  any  that  had  been  experienced  for  sixty  years,  and  all 
(he  striking  appearances  which  attend  the  severity  of  winter  in  the 
northern  regions  are  most  accurately  described — the  compactness 
M'ith  which  the  smoke  rises,  like  a  dense  cloud,  from  the  chimney 
tops ;  the  heavy  aspect  which  the  atmosphere  assumes,  particularly 
at  tlie  rij»ing  and  setting  of  the  sun;  the  hasty  salutations  of  those 
who  are  traversing  the  streets;  and  the  dead  white  patch  which 
might  be  observed  on  the  check,  the  cars,  or  the  noses  of  the  lower 
orders  who  are  not  provided  with  the  necessary  guards  against  the 
effects  of  the  frost. 

Grisleham  is  a  small  town  on  the  Swedish  coast,  from  whrdi 
travellers  generally  take  their  departure  to  the  opposite  coast  of 
Finland.  Mr.  James  was  indebted  to  the  extreme  severity  of  the 
season  for  the  singular  spectacle  \>hich  awaited  him  on  his  arrival 
at  this  place. 

'  It  was,'  says  he,  *  an  cstraorilinar}' sii»ht:  although  the  streights 
lying  between  the  islands  and  the  coast  of  Finland  are  frozen  e\ery  year 
and  made  passable  to  travellers,  yet  this  grand  channel  of  the  iliif, 
that  separates  the  Aland  group  from  Sweden  on  the  west,  is  very  sel- 
dom completely  covere<l :  being  upward  of  forty  miles  (English)  in 
breadth,  and  of  a  great  depth,  it  is  not  probable  that  such  a  circum- 
stance should  often  occur  except  by  chance  from  the  accumulation  of 
masses  of  ice  Boating  down  from  the  north :  this  year,  however,  in 
consequence  of  the  severity  of  a  single  night,  the  whole  surface  at  once 
became  fixed,  and  was  congealed,  a  phenomenon  that  had  hardly  ever 
happened  before  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  man  living.  Being  spread 
over  by  the  tailing  weather  that  succeeded,  it  was  now  to  appearance  a 
smooth  immeasurable  desert  of  snow,  gradually  changing  its  hues  from 
the  sparkling  white  beneath  the  feet,  till  it  faded  on  the  horizon  with 
tints  of  azure  exquisitely  delicate.  One  spot  only  appeared  on  this 
spacious  waste ;  it  was  a  caravan  of  peasants  bound  with  their  cargoes 
of  wood  for  Stockholm,  whom,  on  our  meeting  afterwards,  we  disco- 
vered to  our  surprise  to  be  near  thirty  in  number.  We  enjoyetl  a  still, 
quiet  day,  without  a  breath  of  wind,  and  felt  the  ray  of  a  bright  tun 
that  raised  the  thermometer*  some  few  degrees  above  the  point  of  con- 
gelation. The  line  of  our  road,  from  the  tracks  of  former  travellers, 
remained  visible  in  almost  every  part,  nor  were  we  at  any  time  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  our  compass  for  the  sake  of  ascertaining  our  bear- 
ings. These  circumstances  amply  compensated  in  pleasurable  sensa- 
tions for  whatever  the  scene  wanted  in  more  romantic  accoapaniments, 
and  made  a  strong  contrast  with  the  strange  accounts  we  had  previously 
heard  relating  to  this  part  of  our  journey/ — pp.  197,  198. 

*  Of  CcImus  thermonictcr  5"+  in  tlicsun,  d"  -  in  the  kbadc.  The  population  of 
.S*^ml»car  consisUtf  about  9  souU. 
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There  is  90hiethiiig  which  approaches  to  the  sublime  in  travers- 
iug  the  face  of  the  deep,  %ihile  in  this  state  of  repose  and 
tmnquillitVy  to  sec  it  arrested  as  it  were  by  that  invisible  Hand, 
which  at  another  season  bids  its  naves  to  roll  and  swell  in  uncon- 
trolled majesty ;  and  to  witness  the  mountains  of  ice  which  hare 
been  stopped  in  their  progress  to  warmer  seas  by  the  icy  hand  of 
winter ! 

It  would  be  matter  of  surprizCj  if  those  who  are  constantly  sub- 
ject to  the  rigours  of  such  a  climate  had  made  any  considerable  im- 
provement ill  habits  and  manners,  since  the  earliest  accounts  of 
these  frigid  regions  which  have  beeA  hauded  down  to  us.  The 
KnSy  however,  are  considerably  more  civilized  than  the  Laplanden 
or  the  Samoyedes,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  from  the  work  before 
us,  lliat  die  annexation  of  this  country' to  the  Russian  dominions  is 
considered  by  the  better  class  as  an  improvement  of  their  condition. 
A  greater  freedom  is  allowed  to  their  trade  and  commerce;  they 
are  delivered  from  the  constant  dread  of  seeing  their  country  be- 
come the  seat  of  war;  and  they  participate  in  all  the  advantages  of 
the  Russian  subject,  with  some  peculiar  immunities,  such  aa 
being  exempted  from  furnishing  recruits  for  tlie  army,  a  temporary 
freedom  from  taxation,  8cc.  &c. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  James,  that  it  was  not  the  original  intemion 
of  Peter  the  Great  to  fix  the  imperial  residence  in  its  present  si- 
tuation ;  and  that  this  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  a  plan  which  is 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  empire,  which  details  a  scheme  for 
building  a  great  city  at  Nisni  Novgorod,  as  the  future  seat  of 
empire.  Many  commercial  advantages  would  have  arisen  from  the 
selection  of  that  spot,  which  St.  Petersburg  never  can  enjoy :  it 
would  have  been  less  removed  from  Mosco,  which  is;  without 
doubt,  for  all  the  purposes  of  government,  the  fittest  abode  for  the 
Czar  of  Muscovy ;  and  the  Swedes  would  not  hav^  been  able  (as 
has  more  than  once  been  the  case)  to  alarm  the  capital  by  a  suddJen 
movement.  Bnt  one  great  object  of  Peter's  ambition  was  to  estab* 
lish  himself  as  an  European  sovereign,  and  hence  the  pertinacity 
with  which  he  |)ersisted  in  the  determination  to  overcome  all  the 
difficulties  which  nature  had  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  establishment 
of  a  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva. 

Though  the  statesman  may  find  fault  with  his  decision^  the  tra- 
veller, after  journeying  for  some  days  through  the  uninteresting 
woods  of  Finland,  will  not,  we  apprehend,  be  disposed  to  do  so. 
The  rapidity  of  the  transition  from  nature  in  her  wildest  moods,  to 
the  life  and  splendour  of  civilization,  is  particularly  striking,  on 
the  approach  to  the  Russian  capital  from  this  quarter. 

*  A  wild  uncultivated  tract  was  now  traversed  for  about  twelve  vetsts, 
when  on  a  sudden  we  found  ourselves  ushered  into  the  fauxbottrgs  of  tht 
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town,  and  again  enjoyed  a  glimpse  of  Russian  grandeur.  Here  all  that 
we  saw  was  on  a  great  scale  indeed  ;  and  on  passing  to  the  banks  of  the 
Neva  we  came  at  once  in  sight  ot  the  glory  of  the  fairest  city  of  the 
world.  It  was  a  scene  at  once  gay,  lively,  and  sublime ;  rt^plete  with, 
every  fancied  ornament  that  taste  and  wealth  could  bestcm-,  icunite<l  in 
the  same  view  all  the  elegant  symmetries  of  Grecian  and  Roman  art^ 
with  the  gorgeous  pride  of  the  East. 

'  The  Marble  Palace,  the  Imperial  Winter  Residence,  the  Admiralty, 
the  Isaac  Church,  the  Academy,  the  Fortress,  and  a  thousand  other 
sumptuous  edifices,  rose  on  either  side  over  the  quays  of  granite,  anil 
lined  the  long  perspective  till  it  was  almost  lust  in  the  distance.  TlflMf 
colours  were  varied  but  harmonious,  and  the  white  surface  of  the  river 
lying  between  them  was  spotted  with  a  thousand  figures,  which  flitted 
in  rapid  succession  before  our  eyes*  To  add  to  the  pleasure  arisin;^ 
from  this  spectacle,  we  were  fortunate  in  the  state  of  the  weather ;  it 
was  a  serene  and  tranquil  sunset*  the  departing  ray  glaiiciii*;  through 
the  avenue  of  a  lofty  colonnade  that  rose  in  our  front,  shed  a  bla/c  oii 
the  gilt  spires  and  domes  around  us,  and  brightened  with  fresh  lu^tri^ 
the  gloomy  splendour  of  a  winter  evening;.* — (j)p,  1:'26*,  2'27.) 

There  is  hut  a  step,  we  have  been  lately  told,  from  the  sublime 
to  the  ridiculous  ;  and  he  whose  projects  may  in  one  age  he  looked 
u|)on  with  admiration  and  wonder,  may  in  another  he  reduced  to 
the  common  level :  thus  has  it  fared  with  Peter  the  Great,  Head 
Voltaire's  romantic  History  oftiie  life  of  this  extraordinary  man,  uiid 
you  see  before  you  a  hero  who,  like  the  demi-gods  of  auti^uity, 
brought  order  outof  chaoi«,  and,  by  his  single  eiTorts,  did  more  for  the 
civilization  of  his  people,  than  all  his  predecessors  through  succes- 
sive ages:  turn  to  those  who  have  visited  llassia  of  late  ycurs,  and 
you  will  find  tliis  same  man  de.'^cribed  as  a  mere  savage,  though  of  a 

rowerful  and  energetic  mind,  who  imagined  that  nothing  but  an 
mpeiial  Ukase  was  requisite  to  place  his  subjects  on  a  pur  with 
the  nations  of  lilurope  ;  and  who  by  premature  and  abortive  at- 
tempts at  reformation,  retarded  the  natural  progress  of  improve- 
ment in  his  empire,  llie  tnith,  we  believe,  lies  here,  as  in  most 
instances,  between  the  two  extremes.  A  nation  so  sunk  in  bar- 
barism as  Russia,  at  the  period  of  Peter's  accession  to  the  throne^ 
was  not  to  be  reclaimed  hy  ordinary  methods ;  his  people  were  in- 
capable of  tasting  the  blessings  of  that  liberty,  without  which  all 
efforts  at  civilization  must  prove  abortive ;  and  all  the  compulsory 
measures  adopted  by  the  Czar  for  tlie  atiainmcut  of  tliis  deairable 
object  have  only  tended  to  prove  that  there  is  no  royal  mode  of 
new  organizing  a  people,  any  more  than  of  learoing  geometry, ' 
'^The  Reformation,  which  called  into  tlieir  liidiest  exercise  the  ^ 
thinking  powers  of  man ;  the  art  of  Printing,  which  enabled  lum  to .  1 1 
promulgate  these  sentiments ;  the  discovery  of  a  new  heuiispber^f 
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and  of  uoknown  patlis  to  commerce  and  greatuess,  which  have  all 
contributed  to  tlie  advanced  state  of  refinement  which  the  greater 
part  of  Kurope  has  for  some  time  enjoyed^  were  gradual  iii  their 
eftecty  and  nothing  short  of  their  joint  operation  was  required  to 
produce  results  so  striking  and  beneficial.  In  the  efforts  of  Peter, 
on  the  contrar}-^  we  see  all  the  imperfections  most  stroi^lj  exem- 
plified which,  in  some  degree,  attach  to  the  greatest  projects  that 
have  at  different  periods  been  conceived  by  the  mind  or  man.  The 
object  he  had  in  view  was  one  which  the  lapse  of  years  alone  could 
lealize ;  and  be  would,  for  its  accomplishment,  overleap  the  igno- 
rant present  time :  thus  a  state  of  exhaustion  has  succeeded  to  his 
exertions  ;  and  thns  we  find  in  Russia  at  the  present  day,  a  strange 
combination  of  the  refinements  and  vices  of  civilized  life  with  those 
iiicidentnl  to  the  savage  state. 

Whether,  as  Mr.  James  is  inclined  to  believe,  the  Russian  em- 
pire, by  *  a  more  quiet  and  natural  order  of  thmgs/  would  have  in 
the  end  become  a  more  formidable  power,  is  a  subject  upon  which 
our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter ;  she  certainly  would  not, 
vmler  the  rule  of  less  enterprizing  sovereigns,  have  so  rapidly  ad- 
vanced to  the  pitch  of  greatness  which  she  now  enjoys  ;  bat  an 
empire  brought  forward  by  a  slower  process  would  doubtless  pos- 
sess fur  greater  stability,  and  her  government  would  not  be  reduced 
at  this  curly  period,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jaiues,  it  is,  to  a 
•tate  of  political  debility,  from  which  she  cannot  be  expected  to 
recover,  even  by  a  total  change  of  system,  without  some  great  ccm- 
Tolsion.  That  intestine  divisions  will  arise — that  in  proportion  as 
Russia  extends  her  already  too  widely  extended  dominions,  the 
chance  of  retaining  the  whole  under  her  sway  will  be  unavoidably 
diminished,  we  are  not  by  any  means  disposed  to  deny ;  but  as 
great  part  of  her  territories  in  Asia  own  only  a  sort  of  noronal 
allegiance,  it  is  clear  that  whatever  tends  to  render  her  empire 
snore  compact,  must  conduce  materially  to  its  strength  ;  and  when 
Mr.  James  states  it  to  be  his  opinion  that  '  Russia  has  reached, 
in  the  present  reign,  the  hij^hest  pinnacle  of  rank  and  power  which 
her  circumstances  can  ever  admit  her  to  attain,'  wc  conclude  that 
lie  only  means  to  imply  his  belief,  that  Russia  will  never  be  oiore 
formidable  than  she  has  proved  herself  already.  We  know  from 
late  experience,  to  whut  her  means  are  equal,  in  spite  of  all  the 
defects  inherent  in  her  government.  She  should  be  watched  with 
care,  but  not  with  jealousy  and  suspicion  ;  and  should  the  cotirse  of 
events  unhappily  tend  to  weaken  the  ties  of  amity  which  at  present 
subsist  between  the  two  countries  for  their  mutual  advantage,  it  b 
fight  to  bear  in  mind,  as  Mr.  James  observes,  ^  that  the  dissolutioa 
of  so  mighty  a  mass  is  not  of  itself  to  be  viewed  with  unconcern^ 
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for  its  fall  may  involve  many  others  also  in  destruction,  and  encum- 
ber all  Europe  with  the  ruins/ 

Though  alive  to  all  the  defects  of  the  Russian  policy,  and  of  the 
national  character,  we  are  happy  to  find  in  Mr.  James  a  freedom 
from  that  illiberality  which  has  too  much  prevailed  in  the  writings 
of  those  English  travellers  who  ap})ear  to  have  borrowed  their  ideas* 
of  Russia  from  the  French. 

*  Having  here/  says  he,  *  alluded  to  the  progress  of  civilization,  I 
must  add,  that  it  is  not  intended  to  convey  any  undue  satire  upon  thd 
Russian  people,  who  have  been  already  calumniated  more  than  enough, 
both  by  English  and  French  writers.  General  conclusions  have  beea 
drawn  from  particular  instances  of  misconduct  or  meanness;  habits 
common  to  all  the  continent  have  been  quoted  as  peculiar  to  tliem  alone  ; 
and  manners  and  usages  that  really  were  their  own,  and  from  that  cir- 
cumsianre  dc!>crvcd  a  milder  judgment,  have  been  exaggerated  into 
heinous  crimes,  with  the  most  indecent  acrimony.  In  other  instances 
diHerent  ranks  have  been  confounded,  and  sketches  of  high  life  given 
by  thos^o  wh<i  appear  seldom  to  have  mixed  with  even  the  better  classes 
of  society;  while  facts  which  only  appeared  in  a  bad  light  from  tlio 
tempomry  irrilaticm  of  the  traveller's  mind  have  been  misquoted  and 
applied  as  evidences  of  the  real  Russian  character;  although  nothing 
could  be  more  out  of  place  than  the  idea  o(  generalisimg  on  the  subject. 

*  Besides  this,  allowances  are  to  be  made  for  the  unintentional  errors 
which  even  the  most  accurate  observer  is  liable  to  make,  in  consequence 
of  the  singular  spectacle  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  afford. 
They  are  a  pe<^ple,  half  European,  half  Asiatic,  who,  from  a  slate  of 
barbarism,  have  been  forced  into  immature  civilization,  and  whose 
frame  of  society  has  been  injudiciously  reorganized  <m  principles 
borrowed  from  nations  of  the  highest  refinement  and  polish.  Un- 
der such  circumstances,  the  same  laws  are  frequently  productive  in 
their  operation  of  a  totally  different,  perhaps  opposite  eil'ect ;  and  their 
results  manifested  in  a  shape  not  always  intelligible  to  the  eye  of  a 
foreigner.  Were  they  a  nice  of  savages,  one  might  reason  on  their 
moral  condition  as  philosophers ;  if  a  community  perfectly  refined,  as 
politicians;  but  their  present  state  baffles  the  usual  modes  of  inquiry, 
and  is  referable  to  no  scheme  of  analytical  rule  whatsoever.  Many  of 
the  laws  and  customs  appear,  at  first  sight,  contradictory  to  themselves, 
and  repuenant  to  the  general  system  of  order  and  policy,  and  certainly 
they  do  not  correspond  to  the  idea  we  form  upon  such  subjects;  but 
upon  more  mature  observation,  when  even  a  short  residence  has  given 
some  littk'  insight  to  the  nature  of  things,  we  shall  find  these  regula- 
tions admirably  calculaterl  for  the  genius  and  character  <if  those  to 
whom  they  are  addn*ssed,  and  to  contain  the  only  principles  that  are 
in  fact  well  suited  to  tlieir  condition.'    (pp.  235 — 237.) 

To  an  Englishman's  ear,  the  notion  of  slavery  involves  in  itself 
every  possible  evil,  nor  will  he  easily  be  led  to  believe  that  any 
alleviating  circumstances  can  soften  tlielot  of  him  who  is  subject  to 
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tbr  a!liilrary  will  of  anotlior.  Hence,  we  suspect,  has  arisen  the 
tone  of- '»::iiiuscialii>ii  ihal  ptrvadt's  most  of  the  accounts  \\  e  have 
!«eeii  <»r  ilii*  l^u-S'iaii  pen:jaiiir\,  and  the  pictures  which  have  been 
(irawii  oi  tli<*  \\retche(iiit.sb  of  theii  condition.  R\  some  ihev  iiave 
bee;»  ^(•p^e^cnlof^  a>  scarcelv  l)  Im*  enMfd  L\  the  unh;ippy  r.t-grocs 
in  our  West  lti<li:in  }»o^scs^ii>n«;  and  ^i^.  Jamt'>,  we  tJiink,  dout 
not  a))p(  ar  suflioiciitly  to  I'ppnciaie  the  comforts  which  they  enjoy 
perhaps  in  a  greater  decree  than  the  lower  orders  of  any  other 
counfrv,  and  which  ^o  far  l«>  rounterbalance  the  numerous  vc.xa- 
!iou*»  lo  which  they  are  doub:»t-Si  unavoidably  subject.  We  have 
bcrii  in  the  hal>itjti<.)ns  cf  ilie  poorer  M>rt,  as  well  in  the  more 
northtiii  a*»  in  the  s^hiiIktu  parts  of  Ru>sta ;  and  wefri-ely  confess, 
thill  in  ronlrasliijg  llK-ir  situatic.n  with  that  of  the  poor  in  Ireland, 
jtj  St  otiand,  (c  even  in  l'jic:laiid,  \tc  eouUl  not  but  feel,  (and  it 
v.a^  uith  re;:rfl  dia'  we  weii'  c'»:iipellid  to  admit  the  conviction) 
that  ill  :ill  tliC  puinia  uhirh  coiilribute  to  soften  the  hari.i$hipsof  life 
ainoiigst  till  labourii)^  cla.s'',  die  Russian  Iiud  the  decided  advan- 
tage: a  warm  iiouse  o\er  his  head,  ^^ood  clothing,  fuel  in  abmi- 
dahce,  and  plenty  of  food,  all,  in  tact,  that  the  rustic  state  requires — 
the  Kussian  |>eajant  enjoy*. 

The  e\a!iiple>  too  of  many  who,  thmitsh  still  continuing  in  a 
state  of  slavery,  have  realized  considerable  fortunes,  mid  carrj'  on 
Kicralive  emplr)ynKiits,  sufficiently  prove  the  mildnesis  of  the 
boikdai^e  to  which  iIk.'v  are  subject.  Buonaparte  appears,  through- 
out the  wh.ole  of  liis  career,  to  have  entertained  the  mistaken  idea, 
that  the  lower  orders  of  other  countries  would  be  us  easily  cajoled 
by  his  professions,  as  the  French.  To  satisfy  the  army  was  the 
object  which  occupied  iiis  chief  attention,  the  people  as  a  body 
never  entered  into  his  calcnhtioii.  Tlie  Poles  he  had  flattered  and 
deceived;  and  he  ima<!;ined  that  the  RusMiaii*  would  be  equally 
alive  to  his  promises  of  freedom  ;  but  here,  as  in  Spain,  he  shewed 
his  ipiornnce  of  the  natiofial  character :  the  hi<;otry  of  the  Spaniards 
proved  one  of  the  chief  means  of  their  salvation,  for  it  was  the  veiy 
prifsts  whom  Hnonaparte  despised,  who  were  the  most  active  in 
keepln';  r.p  the  spirit  of  patriotism;  and  all  the  tempting  offers  of 
eniaucipat:on  at  the  hands  of  France  were  entirely  thrown  away 
upon  tli4  Ru>sian  scif  v^ho  witne2>sed  the  horror.<i  and  desolatioa 
vith  which  the  march  of  his  deliverer  was  attended. 
.  Hiti  sc^ne  preseiitetl  hy  Mosco  at  the  time  of  Mr.  James's 
arrival  was  such  as  mi;;ht  lie  expected  at  so  early  a  period,  after 
the  tremendous  visitation  which  it  had  suftered.  Fe\T  but  the 
houses  of  the  poor  had  been  rebuilt,  and  nearly  two  thirds  of  tbc 
town  still  lay  in  ruins.  ^A  e  perceive  that  he  is  inclined  to  attribute* 
llTt  contl'jgrntion  entirely  to  the  enthusiasm  of  Russian  patriotim; 
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a  confession,  however,  so  painful  to  the  national  feeling  is,  as  he 
states,  not  tninaturally  withheld,  and  it  is  invariably  ascribed  both 
at  Petersburg  and  Mosco,  to  the  malice  of  ihe  French  army.  We 
ha\'e  in  a  former  number  given  our  reasons  for  doubting  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Frencli,  in  regard  to  the  havoc  made  by  the 
ilames  amongst  tlie  Russian  wounded,  who  arc  said  by  Mr.  James 
to  have  amounted  to  700(J  or  8000;  it  is  probable  that  the  greater 
part  perished  for  waiit  (jf  surgicfll  assistance,  and  the  deficiency  of 
the  necessary  instruments,  which  were  carried  off  for  the  use  of  tlie 
army. 

Amongst  the  tales  of  horror  which  tlie  disastrous  retreat  of  the 
enemy  furnished  in  abundance,  the  following  became  known  to 
Mr.  James  from  his  visit  to  the  Foundling  Hospital  at  Mosco. 
We  have  heard  from  other  quarters,  that  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  attachment  and  self-devotion  was  nianiftstcd  by  the  Spanish 
women  who  accompanied  this  ill-fated  expedition,  for  they  invari- 
ably preferred  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  their  unhappy  countrymen, 
and  resisted  all  tlie  offers  of  better  treatment  whicli  was  held  out 
to  them  by  the  Russians. 

*  We  were  inrerested  extremely  by  the  appearance  of  two  Spanii^h 
children  among  the  number,  who  were,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained 
from  their  account,  the  offspring  of  a  chaplain  from  Mju'.rid,  accom- 
panying the  division  of  Spanish  forces  employed  in  the  French  service 
during;  the  late  invasion  of  Russia.  He,  however,  died  at  Moscow,  and 
their  mother,  who  had  been  delivered  of  an  infant  durin*:  their  stny, 
fearing  to  hazard  the  vengeance  of  the  inhabitants  in  their  i*etinn  to 
the  city,  endeavoured  with  her  little  family  to  accompany  the  rcTreaiini; 
French  army.  Her  strength  seems  to  liave  been  very  unecjual  to  the  at- 
tempt; and  when  they  labt  saw  her,  slie  was  lying  on  the  road-hiijUs 
unable  to  proceed,  her  body  douhtle&s  perfectly  exhausted,  and  her 
mind,  as  might  be  gathered  from  their  description,  in  a  complete  bUHts 
of  delirium.  The  daughter,  though  only  (-leven  \ears  of  age,  tC'ok 
charge  of  her  brother  as  well  as  her  infani  sister,  whom  slic  c^rried  ou 
her  back  for  many  leagues.  This  little  party  followcnl  the  iro(»i  i 
during  all  the  severity  of  the  weather  without  any  other  prorisi»>n  thai; 
the  few  scraps  of  horse-flesh  or  offal  which  the  half-starvtjd  soldieiii 
could  spare  from  their  meals.  After  many  escapes,  tiiey  at  leriJ^th 
reached  Krasnoi:  but  during  the  action  which  there  ttx'k  place  tiiey 
were  frightened  at  the  appearance  of  a  squadron  of  Co;»sacks,  and  fled 
to  conceal  tiiemselves  in  the  forest;  here  they  staid  lor  two  days  without 
any  food,  and  were  at  last  accidentally  found  by  a  Russian  soldier, 
crawling  as  well  as  their  little  remainin:^  strength  would  permit  thera 
along  the  snow.  Their  feet  were  entirely  bare,  and  being  seized  by  the 
frobt,  had  become  useless:  their  lan;;uage  was  not  understood;  and  had 
fhey  even  been  skilled  in  the  Russiun  tt)ni;u«*,  their  voices,  feeble  and 
inarticulate,  could  kay«  av^ijed  them,  n^>thin;;:  ilieir  appearance,  how- 
ever. 
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c\t*r,  was  sufficient  to  proclaim  their  situation,  and  to  ensure  them 
coinmi>erHiion  m  this  country.  ITir  Grand  Duke  Constantine  hap- 
pened to  fall  in  with  thcni  alter  their  discovery  by  the  soldier,  and 
ordered  them  to  be  well  taken  care  ot",  final iy  giving  them  a  place  in 
this  asylum.  They  were  of  an  inlellij*enl  couiitenance,  and  were  ^aid 
ta  possess  some  talent ;  and  we  must  hope  the  singular  story  of  the  first 
part  ot  their  lives  will  be  followed  by  a  more  happy  career  in  the  land 
that  has  adopted  them.'— pp.  269,  270. 

From  Mosco  Mr.  James  pursued  the  line  of  the  French 
retn»at.  Hie  field  of  Borodino  would  nnturallv  occupy  much  of 
his  attention.  Even  at  that  time  it  was  still  strewn  with  the  melan- 
choly tokens  of  the  carnage  which  had  taken  place,  and  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  tind  a  sad  historian  of  the  eventful  day,  in  a 
woinided  Polish  officer  who  was  returning  from  captivity,  and 
had  paused  to  contemplate  the  spot  when^  he  had  fought. 

Mr.  James  appears  to  have  passed  rapidly  through  Poland,  and 
we  regret  timt  he  did  so,  for  little  is  known  of  die  interior  of  the 
country,  and  we  admire  tlie  people,  though  as  fully  convinced  as 
Buonaparte  could  he,  of  their  actual  untitness  for  any  thuig  ap- 
proaching to  poluiral  freedom.  The  cause  of  independence  is  so 
dear  to  the  Poles,  that  Mr.  Janiej*  is  of  opinion,  that  the  creation 
of  the  Ouchy  of  Warsaw  nndtr  the  Vice-Royalty  of  Russia  will  be 
gmtiiying  to  them.  He  is  probably  correct  in  this  idea ;  but  we 
understand  that  the  arrangement  is  by  no  means  popular  at  St 
Petersburg. 

The  Russian  tariff  has  been  a  good  deal  talked  of  lately,  and  otir 
readers  will  hnd  in  Mr.  James's  book  much  useful  matter  oa  the 
commerce  of  Russia,  the  state  of  her  manufactures,  the  obstacles 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  their  improvement,  the  depreciation  of 
her  pa|)er  money,  &,c. ;  and  though  we  touch  slighdy  upon  these,  as 
well  a*s  on  several  other  satistical  points  here  noticed,  tbey  are  not 
tlie  less  woi  thy  of  attention  from  the  sensible  manner  in  which  thej 
are  treated. 

We  cannot  close  this  instructive  and  entertaining  volume  without 
noticing  the  excellence  of  tlie  plates. — "^rhc  subjects  of  them  are  ia 
general  highly  intere^iting ;  aiul  tliose  etchings  with  which  Mr. 
I^egge  appears  to  have  taken  tlie  most  pains  would  by  no  means 
disgrace  the  t  florts  of  tlie  artist  whose  attention  had  been  mora 
exclusively  devoted  to  this  branch  of  his  profession. 
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Art.  Xll.     1.  Letters  from  Albion  to  a  Friend  on  the  Con- . 
titient,  uritlen    in    the   Years    1810—1813.     2  vols.    12mo. 
1814. 

2.  Letters  from  London.  Observations  of  a  Russian  during  « 
Residence  in  England  of  Ten  Months,  S^c.  Translated  from 
the  original  Manuscript  of  Oloff  Napea,  Ex-officer  of  Cavalry. 
8vo.     1816. 

3.  LondreSy  la  Cour  el  le%  Provinces  d^Angleterre,  d^Ecosse  tt 
d'lrlandcy  on  Esprit,  Maurs,  Coutwnes,   Habitudes  Privies 

es  Habitans  de  la  Grande  Bretagne.     *i  vols.     18 16. 

4.  A  Dane's  Excursions  in  Britain,  By  J.  A.  Anderson.  2  vols* 
l^Jlmo.     1809. 

5.  A  Journal  of  Travels  iu  England,  Holland,  and  Scotland,  im. 
the  Years  1805-6.    By  Benjamin  Silliman.  2  vols.  New  York* 
1810. 

(i.  Journal  of  a  Tour  and  Residence  in  Great  Britain,  during  the 
Years  1810  and  1811.  By  a  French  Traveller,  (M.  Siuioud) 
Sic.     2  vols.  8vo.     Edinbuigh.     1815. 

7.  VAngleterre  an   Commencement  du  Dix-Neuvit/ne   Siich^t 
Par  M.  De  Levis,  Due  et  Pair  de  France.     1  toui.     1815. 

8.  England  and  the  English  People*    By  Jean-Baptiste   Sayt . 
Professor  of  Political  Economy,   Sec.     Translated  by  John 
Richter.     1816. 

y.  Quittze  Jours  a  Londres,  d  la  fin  de  1815.  Par  M.  *♦*♦* 
1816. 

npHE  first  and  second  of  the  works  upon  this  list  are  of  hoiiM^ 
■^  manufactory :  tlicy  are  imitations  oF  Espriella's  Letters, — but 
the  writers  have  not  knowledge  enouc^h  of  Germany  and  Russia  to  ' 
support  the  characters  M'hich  tliey  have  assumed,  and  have  not 
always  thought  it  necessary  to  visit  the  places  which  they  venture 
to  describe.  It  is  neither  safe  to  travel  by  the  map,  nor  to  write  * 
travels  by  it. — ^Tlic  third  in  order  is  an  account  of  English  manners, 
written  by  a  man  who  never  was  in  England ; — some  merit,  how- 
ever, is  due  to  him  on  the  score  of  industry,  for  haviu^  coU 
lected  anecdotes  and  jests  out  of  number,  and  thekooy  enriched 
his  own  language  with  apothe(;ms  from  tlie  work  of  that  great' 
English  grammarian,  Mas«ter  Dyche,  and  with  good  things  culled 
from  the  Collectanea  of  Mr.  Joseph  Miller,  of  faretious  memory. 
ITie  oihcr  works  are  what  they  pretend  to  be — the  genuine  observa- 
tions of  foreiirn  travellers  M'ho  have  seen  more  or  less  of  England, 
From  such  books  a  judicious  reader  may  derive  a  double  advantage; 
by  the  hasty  conclusions  which  are  drawn  from  misapprehended  facts, 
and  the  many  errors  which  he  cannot  fail  to  detect,  he  will  learn 
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•  not  to  irly  implicsily  ii|H>a  i^ie  unfavourable  accouiilf  Wr'bich  liis 
VouiitiviiuMi  inuy  piibli^Ii  nt*  other  couiiiries  ;  and  by  sefliiig-iluiigs 
it)  tilt*  lii^lit  ulicrem  tiicy  are  seen  by  >tiaii2;crs,  lie  may  stmi<^iuurs 
be  ta!)«;ht  more  justly  tci  apiH-eciute  his  own. 

It  is  to  be  n«;roUctl  that  the  i  ustom  of  wrilinjr  travels  should 
have  he>;nn  ho  iatp,  and  tlrat  among  the  oariiei*  tiavellera  ao  tV\v 
should  have  vUitcd  l«4igiand.     Hi*nt2ner  sjves  as  a  bad  character  Jn 
Kli/nbetirs  reiofn; — he  says  that  the  Eiigiiah  are  good  sailois  and 
famous  piratt's :  ciimnnsr,  ileceittiil,  and  thievish,— sunt  bam  utMUtr 
et  insiirf;t*s  ptfratu\  a^iutf^  f'aticccn  er  fHracen.    'Ithe  Aral  part  vf  ihc 
cimrneter,  as  bt  longin:;  to  the  age  oir'  Drake  and  Ca\^eoiiiflhf  uiii>t 
he  taken  for  Iwltcr  tor  wor^jo,  as  in  both  parts  just.     Thecunuing: 
whirh  i«(  imputed  to  diem  agrees  ill  with  dieopini(Miof  old  Philippe 
de  C«Mnine^,  who  "^  tells  us  that  Khi<r  t^lward  and  hia  peofile  ueut 
bluntly  to  U(irk  hi  their  treaty,  and  coyld  not  understand  the  disai- 
nuilations  whieh  were  used  in  Fratu'c  and  eisirahcrr,  being  nactu- 
rally  c-h.^leric  : — '  but  u  man  must  have  fiationce  with  tfceni.'     Our 
^tNitioDal  ebaraeti  r  had  ri|wni'd  uudiT  the  Tudors,  and  the  astuii  of 
wh(vn  Hertrnrr  s|)eak:»  wen*  |imbably  the  Ioiig*headed  aCatcsmen 
tif  l*Hi/ulH-t1'V  court.     There  was  some  foandntion  also  for  the 
w'or.Ht  pnit  of  the  chamcter  whirli  he  gave  our  ancestors  ;  the  leh- 
'•Toiis  revehi'.iiin  had  not  then  Mlb^-ided :  hhad  produced  the  ofipo- 
fj\v  extrt  tm  s  i»f  profligacy  and  hypocritiy,  and  die  lo\ncr  cla>ses 
owhig  t(«  tl^e  |:!«Mt  eli:nit*e  in  s<ieicn  which  was  nkiiis^  place,  mxc 
m  a  fri^rhtftd  >t:it<'.     lie  nys  that  m««re  than  ihrcv  hoiuired  erim!- 
naU  wiie  n:i!M  :t!!\  extcutfd   su   l^i'iuliin;  and  the  ] »aipuiaitOR  i>r 
IaiikIimi  mn^t  -at  Icu^thavef{unih4i]ed<ince  tlut  time.     Vet  that  we 
Were  Milt  woTxe  than  our  neisiihotini.  is  maiiitesied  bv  xhemfftonish- 
nieiit  which  tlu  Cierui.ui  e\?ire.s<iOS  ui  seeiiv  how  IIk*  coidsiDilhs in 
l.'Mi«rMi  ( \po<(d  iltcir  prt  rMHi^  ware«  :  and  we  had  u  character  ab-:> 
fi^r   ihriirliues^    asui   eonif'»rt — f»»o    rf*fw;:«  m'  *r   /w*we   H    /aflfi' 
fnir^ri^  '  '^mi  i?  i]:e  acei»i«!»l  vhieh  lie  si\is  of  liia  tneatiuem  atdir 
Mir<.     'Miese  wrrt*  peiiiini<  liru<:  »r..»ro  t!>an  thirty  heads   were 
i\p«^«5i*l  1'^!  I.ond'iii  liridtfo  I  1  ■»»^'*),  and  die  scaft'.ild  at  the  Towei 
wj^  ;iT-   amif!.     *n!i>- wa*  t'le  ii:itiv«*«'  eonceni :  to  a  toreisncr. 
th*'   :-.'*si  Tinpl.\i^;!ri!  c!'.V!!ir>tnn.*e  wa*.  niat  the  roods  alu3ut  Duwr 
wir,.'  i?:e:s.!f;,fTv  :  rV^tid  hx — •K'^i*, 
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A  few  yean  after  t)w  Restoration,  M.  Sorbiere  published  biW 
Voyage  to  Enitand.  He  travelled  from  Dover  to  Loodon  in  tha 
waggon,  that  he  might  not  take  post,  or  be  obliged  to  make  use  of 
the  stage  coach  ;  why  tl)e  waggon  was  preferable  to  the  stage  coach 
he  has  not  stated;  possibly  it  travelled  faster.     Iti  a  subsequenl 

'  journey  he  was  two  days  going  in  the  stage  from  London  to 
Oxford.  Hii  lodgings,  '  one  pair  of  stairs  neat  Salisbury  House,' 
cost  him  a  crown  a  week ;  he  lived  in  good  company,  and  has  pre- 
•erved  some  inleresling  anecdotes  of  Hobbes,  and  of  the  Royal 
Society  then  recently  eatablisbed.  M.  Sorbiere  does  not  represent 
our  national  character  in  flatteriog  colours.  '  The  people,*  he  says, 
'  are  very  lazy,  which  I  can  very  well  affirm  without  offence,  for 
diey  do  perhaps  glory  in  their  sloib,  and  believe  that  true  living 
consists  ill  iheir  knowing  bow  to  live  at  ease.'  '  They  have  a  natu- 
ral inclination  to  laziness,  presumption,  and  a  sort  of  extrav^aoc* 
of  thought,  which  is  lo  be  met  with  in  their  best  writings ;  but 
after  they  have  subjected  tbese  iuclioalions, '  for  which,'  he  candidly 
adds, '  1  do  not  blame  them,  because  they  proceed  from  the  natur« 
of  the  climate,  they  are  endued  with  very  excellent  qualiues.' — 
'  When  they  have  once  obtainevl  the  necessaries  of  life,  their  idle- 
ness makes  them  careless  of  any  more ;  their  pride  keeps  tbem  back 
from  pu-shhig  after  superfluities,  which  others  take  so  much  paiu 
to  pursue.'  They  are  haughty  toward  strangers,  capricious  and 
melancholy,  very  suspicious,  and  full  of  hollow  heartedness.  Their 
insolence,  liowever,  ueed  not  be  regarded,  for  a  '  worthy  French 
gentleman,  who  travelled  in  tlie  coach  »ith  him  lo  Oxford,  and 
**  snubbed  a  student,"  informed  him,  that  there  were  no  people  in 
the  world  so  easily  frightened  into  aubjectitm  as  the  Kngliiih ;  for 
as  soon  as  ever  you  repress  llieir  iosolence,  you  do  the  same  by 
dicir  courage,  and  all  that  they  have  is  a  sally  of  pride  to  cover  their 
fain t-beartedn ess  and  cowardly  dispositions.'  They  are  mutinoua 
•ubjects,  and  yet  may  '  easily  be  brought  to  any  thing,  provided  you 
£11  their  bellies ;  let  them  have  freedom  of  speed),  and  do  not  bear 
too  hard  upon  their  lazy  temper.'  These  remarks  seem  to  hava 
excited  great  indigiution  in  Eogland,  and  in  no  person  more  than 
in  Spral,  who  published,  in  consequence,  some  obacrvatiuni  upon 
them,  which  both  in  bulk  and  in  liberality  were  nearly  upon  a  par 
with  the  work.  The  few  descriptions  which  Sorbiere  had  uitro- 
duced  of  the  scenery  and  costume  of  England  t;xcite  bis  wonder 
and  contempt ;  ai>d  he  sneers  at  him  fur  .speaking  '  romantically  of 
the  vail ies,  the  hills,  and  the  hedges  of  Keuti'  for  Sprat,  though 
the  friend  of  Cowley,  was  incapable  of  <'(mceivitig  thut  such  things 
could  excite  plea:iu[e  or  admiration.  11ie  Frenchman  had  aHirtned 
that '  there  was  a  mixture  of  all  sorts  of  government  in  the  compo- 

■  Mtion  of  our  state;'  '  notwithstanding,'  says  tlw  courtly  churcliman, 
v»L.  XV.  KO.  isxs.  •  •  '  that 
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'  t1i:il  w'v  liMVi*  so  innity  acts  of  parliament  that  devolfe  tlie  M'holt 
pMUiT  on  the  cnmn!'  IIi*  luui  con.^ircd  the  irregularities  of  the 
I'^ii'^ti^h  cliania,  and  Sprat  in  rotiim  censures  him  for  his  i^rnonince, 
MH'li  irr(*(;ii!arilir«(  hfinir  the  exploded  errors  of  Klizaheth's  reijrn, 
nnii  lan<;h(d  at  hy  the  improved  taste  of  Charles  II.  '  1/  he  adds, 
'  nii^ht  as  justly  impute  the  vile  absurdities  that  arc  to  be  found  in 
Amadis  de  (laul  to  M.  de  Conieille,  De  Scudery,  De  Chnpelani^ 
De  \'i>iture,  :iiid  the  iTst  of  the  famous  modem  French  Mits.'  Sor- 
liiere*M  hook  drew  u|Km  him  a  more  serious  notice — he  was  banished 
for  it  to  ilu»  cilv  of  Nantes  hv  an  order  under  the  khvj's  sienet. 

'tlu'  lir>t  artiele  in  the  llarleian  Collrclion  of  Vovn'»cs  is  an  ac- 
count  of  I'ln^linul,  Naid  to  be  trHn>late<l  from  the  mnnnscript  of  1). 
jVfanne!  (i(MV/.ale/|a  Portugueze  merchant;  this  has  been  n^ printed 
in  Mr.  l*inkerton*s  collection,  without  any  suspii'inn  of  its  authen- 
ticity ;  but  it  is  manifestly  the  \^ork  of  an  Km^lishman,  not  iinpro- 
lial»l\  i>f  Oetoe.     Tiie  *  1-ondres*   of  M.  Grosley  appeared  at  th# 
IvL'imiinu:  ^"^^  the  prtL-^int  reis^n.     His  I'jiclish,  his  crednlitT,  and 
his  inisl.ikes  nia\  tuMpiently  i»\cite  a  smile:  \^hlIe  on  the  other  hand 
llu  oee:!Moiial  \\i<diun  nf  hJN  remarks  the  lelirilv  of  his   lansiiasre. 
an.i  i!ie  uo.>d  ^^pini  and  L'ot>d  temper  which  pervade  the  bcK>k,  con- 
ciliaie  tlu*  readri's  irood  will,  even  when  tliev  do  not  rommaiid  hi» 
re<p«ri.     \\\s  Iln^lish  i-*  nt»t  a  little  curious  ;  the  light,  he  tells  us, 
which  our  p:vrat  < hurcli  \vtiw?ows  ailmit,  is  mccisairc  sans  doute 
5o ?/s  i.!t  r /  7  I  f  »'.•.,.•■. I  ■•••///  r w. '  r M '•< .  mah  rhfvn issan tr  dans  len 
glorikUK  dai.'      I  le  ,:i  s^nlieN  ihe  |j>hiiM:r.liIe  anui'StTnenl  nf «  /^  ^.on» 
hfti:  t  •.*     ard  in  i!:i  leiti  r  of  lii<  cv>i respondent,  M.  Condamine, 
we  li.iiM  ilMt  ti.e  }«;»vs  iii  l..v.:(),iu  will  '-•^meiimescalla  Frenchman 
.<:'•»  '..■'.■.••:.     •  /  c*  r  >'/  M.  CirosIe\  informs  iL<,  '  is  that  part  of 
tin  \\:*\  m  V.'z^y.yA  ;n  wl'ij'l*.  v|-in  the  cloth  i*  ren?o%-et1  after  din- 
ner. w!:rn  i!  r   lailies  \\a\v  teli'rvi.  av.d  m!  en  the  rihnn«-roi»ni  has 
becii  V  v*>     .'..'..;  ;:..   ■  .t'  i.V  ;■  **-  -V-i'-.tf-:'  T.  c^'acvff,   /f^«  rotirtes 
*■'.'..  r     .-.  M*  '...•:.• ;  ■•  r^M-r  .  ■  /'.  ■:  '.  A./.,  'c  ies  f*^  Ltatic^^  hiiit  et 
nr-  .   .,.•.'";.•..;.      VMun  llu    n^ir'.  t?^  m   the  Moii?e  of  Commons 
w,^!.'.1  ,iv\A:  :V*'  :;Tie!  ::  p  .f  :.     t  vpv>:'i  party  lo  what  is  said  in 
thr  , » !\.\  .  ilv  \  ^  \i  !.";••.'  )  .  ■  ■        :n  .1  :!^-.*  o'.-.iiir  of  ihe  Hou<e  is 
e,:'\.i  :\  l':*5;l.>J*  I  *  >  ♦.  ..*     t^.'  !;."::•.  -:c  ft  ems  !■»  consist  \«holK 
of  ■•   •   ,n/.j..M:^.  t\  r  l:.v.:\tr  I     r  Ve  \"  :^\  may   be,  the  fir<t 
%^!!..;iK  »*•.'%  ?^  n::^'.-.!^  v-.p-ur    -^     .  .;  t'-c-  rtst  .^r '.he  word,  ha If- 
r,i:*;:.  ^I:* "  l»;:*^i!  w  il\-  :;;:1  .      !*.  ••  .:\  .^'  ;  ;u*Tra!iv^  this  remark, 
hv  u\U  us,  .v.  -.\^:V.;r  ;>"... e.  ::■*:  ;/:*     /?;::rh  ;'r-n<-j;iced  the  name 
oi  i'r*>r.iwi!!  ..•  \\\  .-J^  •.:  wfi  *.\  :  v'.r.rrvi '       In  !*'•>  piini,  how- 

»•%.*-.  :1\.  %'e  »  :;  !.;  :    j^. *     r  .  *   t- .-^  v.  ^.vi  k:»n.?  I'rvuch.mir 

•  ■   • 

«  .■  .t  •  .  .. ^     -wii  .^  «    . k       « «•»    '»-...     .  . '.  .  »  .  \.  —~'      wti.  '. ',    ff^    /  ri?fr 
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tliat  the  general  introduction  of  a  sf)ri<;htlier  form  of  speech  might 
couiitx;iact  the  pirdouiiiiaut  mclandioly  of  the  nation — cette  irisie 
aj/hliunf  the  causts  of  which  he  niakcs  the  subject  of  deep  and 
seriiHis  inquiry:  they  were  to  be  found,  he  thinks,  in  our  fogs ;  in 
the  humidit}'  of  our  climate ;  in  our  beef,  which,  being  mingled  in 
tlie  stomach  with  beer,  must  produce  a  heavy  and  viscous  chyle, 
which  can  only  convey  bilious  aud  melancholic  juices  to  the  brain* 
Pit-coai  is  another  cau.^e  of  Knglish  pielancholy ;  and  our  method 
of  observing  Sunday  after  the  Judaical  manner  16  a  certain  specific 
for  making  a  mch:ncholy  people.  In  proof  of  this  he  relates,  that 
a  young  Enj^lish  officer,  with  whom  he  travelled  from  Ham  to  Ca- 
lais, refused  to  sing  a  song  one  Sunday,  because  it  was  not  the 
proper  day  ;  and  in  like  mamier  refui^ed  to  sing  a  psalm,  because 
it  was  not  the  proper  place :  good  proof  that  tlie  English  are  a 
melancholy  nali<m !  Very  possibly,  he  tliinks,  this  melancholy 
making  the  people  habitually  indiil'erent  to  life  may  have  contri* 
buted  greatly  to  their  military  exploits.  So  prone  are  they  indeed 
to  suicide,  that  there  is  a  particular  prayer  in  the  Liturgy  against 
it.  High  balustrades  are  placed  upon  all  tlie  bridges  to  prevent  il^ 
and  the  banks  of  the  Thames  are,  as  far  as  possible,  carefully  blocked 
up  :  yet  he  himself  saw  eight  and  twenty  sculls  taken  up  from  that 
part  of  the  river  where  the  new  bridge  was  then  building  ;  and  as 
tiiis  was  a  ch:nice  sample  of  the  whole  river,  if  eight  and  twenty 
were  found  in  that  line,  the  bed  of  the  Thames  may  be  said  to  be 
paved  with  them  ! 

Perhaps  this  extraordinary  assertion  may  have  originated  in  ig* 
iiorunce  of  the  language,  and  in  that  improper  licence  of  speech 
wherein  travellers  and  stor> -tellers  are  apt  to  indulge,  expressing 
themselves  as  huving  sa^n  ilial  of  which  they  have  only  read. — 
There  are  |)ersoiis  who  take  a  mischievous  pleasure  in  giving  false 
information  to  such  travel hrs  a.s  are  collecting  materials  for  a 
*  Tour,'  with  less  judtrment  than  industry,  instances  of  this  may 
be  found  in  the  splendid  ({uarlos  of  living  authors ;  and  M.  Gros- 
ley  seems  occasionally  to  have  been  deceived  in  this  manner.  In- 
deed if  we  miiitaLe  not,  it  was  in  a  iirst  edition  of  his  work  that  a 
charge  of  scandalous  inioioraJity  was  brought  against  the  Loi>don- 
ers; — whenever  he  approached  the  waler-sido,  the  writer  said, 
men  came  rumiins:  out  of  the  public-houses  and  crying  to  him, 
Oars!  oars!  which  word,  nut  being  well  acqnunited  with  Kngli^h 
orthography,  he  interpreted  into  the  very  worst  sense  which  the 
sound  can  bear,  and  concluded  that  the  watermen  were  persons 
emplo}cd  tlius  coarsely  and  broadly  to  iuvite  him  into  a  brothel. 
The  story  of  thv.  .vr////^  is  |VMluips  <A  the  yMwc  nature, — a  mischie* 
votLs  friend  may  have  told  him  tiiat  he  k;;d  seen  cight-and-twenty 
scii/Zs  lying  at  Blackfriars  brid:;e,  and  he,  taking  sculls,  like  oars 
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in  the  wrong  •cceptation,  may  have  fallen  into  the  unhappy  error 
of  making  himself  the  spectator  and  drawing  the  prodigiotts  con- 
clusion that  the  bed  of  the  Thames  was  lined  with  human  bones. 
It  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  he  was  sometimes  thus  wantonly  im- 
posed upon,  or,  to  use  a  word  wtuch  seems  now  to  be  naturamed, 
thus  mystified. — For  he  tells  us  that  mothers  in  England  made  it 
a  part  of  the  education  of  their  children  to  take  them  to  ezecu- 
tionsy  and  flog  them  when  they  returned,  by  way  of  imptintii^ 
the  lesson  upon  their  memory !  And  to  exemplify  the  love  of 
uniformity  for  which  the  English  are  remarkable,  hetdb  na,  tbmt 
a  man  having  lost  a  leg  b^  an  accident,  chose  to  have  bodioil  ofi^ 
that  he  might  have  a  pair  of  wooden  legs  instead  of  an  odd  one. 
Tlie  public  papers,  he  says,  recorded  this  fact  with  admiration, — 

'and  this  foolish  story  is  repeated  as  authentic,  in  some  of  the  recent 
publications  upon  Enaland !  We  have  dwdt  only  upon  tlie  enons 
of  this  writer ;  but  wiu  no  intention  of  detractiiw  from  him : — ^with 
all  his  credulity  and  his  blunders, — and  notwithstanding  the  pr^- 
aumption  of  writing  an  account  of  a  country  in  which  he  had  only 
passed  two  months,Grosley  is  an  amysingand  sometioseaaaagacious 
writer;  a  Frenchman  would  lay  dovm  his  book  with  a  kindly  feeU 
lag  toward  the  English,— <and  an  Englishman  may  be  well  pleased 
with  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  author. 

In  the  year  1782,  Moritt,  a  Prussian  clei|ryman,  made  n  sevea 
weeka*  visit  to  England,  and  published  an  account  of  his  adventures 
there.  He  came  over  widi  a  warm  heart,  an  ill-fumiriied  purse, 
and  as  large  a  stock  of  simplicity  as  Parson  Adams  himself.  After 
remaining  three  weeks  in  London,  he  set  off  for  Derbyshire,  with 
a  book  of  the  roads  and  a  map.  Paradise  I^Mt,  no  more  linen  than 
he  could  cany  in  his  pock^  and  four  guineas.     Of  ciHirse  he 

journeyed  on  foot ;  innkeepera  were  not  so  much  accustomed  to  ate 
pedeatrians  iu  those  days  as  they  are  now ;  and  he  sometimes  felt 
the  hardship  of  his  lot  in  being  obliged  to  travel  in  a  manner  that 
exposed  him  to  the  scorn  of  a  people  whom  he  wished  to  respect. 
The  inhospitable  and  even  brutal  manner  in  which  he  was  fre- 
quently treated  was  perhaps  in  some  degree  occasioned  by  suspicicm, 
ittid  it  is  as  much  to  the  credit  of  hb  good  sense  as  of  bia  good  na- 
tare,  that  he  iieiw,  in  a  momentof  resentment,  casts  any  imputatioa 
npoo  the  national  character  for  the  ill  usage  which  he  experienced. 
Being  pressed  for  time  on  his  return,  he  determined  to  take  the 
atage  for  part  of  the  way, — a  portion  of  his  travels  whidi  is  so 

'  curious,  that  it  can  only  be  given  with  due  effect  in  hb  own  wordn. 

'  This  ride/  says  he,  '  from  Lricester  to  Xorthampton,  I  shall  re!> 
member  as  long  as  1  live. 

*  The  coach  drove  from  the  yard  thitragh  a  part  of  the  house.  The 
JBsidi;  pattcflgen^t  ia  ia  the  yard ;  hut  we  oo  tli«  ou^tit  were  obliged 


'  to  clamber  up  in  the  public  itreet,  foeouse  we  ihould  hftve  had  m 
room  for  our  heads  lo  ptiu  uiuler  iht  gaieway. 

'  My  companions  on  the  top  of  the  coach  were  a  ftinner,  a  young 
mun  very  Jeceiitly  dressed,  and  a  blackamoor. 

'  The  gelling  up  alone  was  pt  the  risk  of  one's  life ;  and  when  I  wag 

'  up,  I  was  obliged  lo  sit  just  at  tbe  corner  of  the  coach,  with  nothing  lo 

■  litild  by  but  a  sort  of  little  handle,  fastened  on  the  side.  I  ^at  nearest 
the  wheel;  and  the  moment  that  weset  olT.  I  fancied  that  I  saw  rerraio 

'  dMih  a*aii  me.     All  I  could  do  was  to  take  still  safer  hold  of  the  han- 

''dte,  and  to  be  more  and  more  careful  to  prcierve  my  balance. 

'  Tbe  machioe  tio«-  rolled  along  uiih  prodigious  rapidity  over  thestcuiM 
through  the  town,  and  every  mcunent  we  teemed  to  fly  into  the  air ;  *o 
that  it  was  almo&t  a  miracle  that  we  still  stuck  to  the  coach  and  did  not 
iail.  We  seemed  lo  be  thus  on  the  wing  and  to  Ay,  as  often  ai  w* 
passed  tbrouflb  a  valley  or  went  doim  a  hit!. 

'  At  last  the  being  continually  in  fear  of  my  life  became  insupporta- 
Llc,  and  as  we  were  going  up  a  hill,  and  consequently  proceeding  rather 
iloH'er  than  ustial,  1  crept  from  the  top  of  the  coach  and  got  snug  into 

"the  basket. 

'  "  O  Sir,  Sir,  you  will  be  shaken  to  death  !'  said  the  black ;  but 
I  Onttered  myeelf  he  exaggerated  the  unpleasantness  of  my  post. 

'Afllungasne  went  up  hill,  it  was  easy  and  pleasant:  and  having  bad 
little  or  no  sleep  the  night  before,  1  was  almost  asleep  atnong  the  trunks 
and  packages;  but  how  was  the  case  altered  when  we  came  to  go  down 
hill !  then  all  the  trunks  and  packages  began  as  it  were  tu  dance  aiaiud 
tne,  and  every  thing  in  the  basket  seemed  to  be  alive,  and  I  every  mo- 
roenl  received  from  them  such  violent  blows  that  1  thought  my  last 
hour  was  come,  I  now  found  that  what  the  bkck  bad  told  me  was  no 
exaggeration ;  but  all  my  coraplw'ius  were  useless.  I  was  obliged  to 
suffer  this  torture  nearly  an  hour,  till  we  came  to  another  hill,  when 
tfuile  shaken  to  pieces  and  badly  bruised,  1  again  crept  to  the  top  of 

"  the  coach,  and  took  possession  of  my  former  seat.  "  Ah  t  did  I  not  t«lt 
you  that  yon  would  be  iihaken  to  death  i"  said  the  black,  as  I  was  ^- 
lii^  up  ;  but  I  made  him  no  reply.  I  ndeed  I  was  ashamed,  and  1  now 
write  ihlf  as  «  warning  to  all  strangers  who  may  happen  to  take  it  into 
their  heads,  without  being  used  to  it,  lo  lake  a  place  on  ibe  outside  of 
an  English  post-coach, — and  still  more,  a  place  in  the  basket!' 

Moritz,  however,  left  England  in  perfect  charity,  nolwithsbmd- 
ing  Ills  ill-treatment,  antl  ^  adventure  of  the  basket.  Every  thing 
«hicl)  lie  saw  seemed  to  impress  him  with  a  sense  of  the  bappiDeft* 
of  the  English,  lite  country  appeared  lo  bim  beautiful  as  Para- 
dise, dikI  be  observed  with  astotiisbtncnt  tliat  the  roads  iu  the  vici- 
nity of  Loiuloii  were  far  more  alive  (lian  the  most  frequented  streeU 
in  Berlin.  I^e  footway  in  London,  be  says,  '  paved  with  large 
glones  on  both  sides  of  the  street,  appears  to  a  foreigner  exceed- 
ing!} Gonvenieul  and  pleasant ;  as  any  one  may  then  walk  in  perfect 
safely,  in  no  more  danger  from  tbe  prodigious  crowd  of  cans  and 

rcoachei,  ifaau  if  one  wai  in  one's   01111  rouni,  for  no  wheel  dare 
sod  coate 
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coiiit*  II  fingrr*!!  breudlh  ii|)oii  the  ciirb-stoiie.'  lie  notices  the  ge- 
nri'ul  liniuUdiiU'iirHM  of  the  people, — the  natiirnl  maimer  of  tlie  boys, 
no  (litVcinit  from  tlie  little  muuiiikins  of  the  conthient,  and  the  easy 
grmliilion  of  ranks  in  ICiigland,  >\hcre  high  and  low  are  not  separated 
Vv  a  chaMin  us  inNU|HTubIo  as  that  between  Divest  and  Lazarus.  He 
rtH*o)vni/eh  and  admires  the  feeling  which  makes  the  appellation  of 
liar  the  worst  insult  which  can  btM>jBrored  to  an  Euglishman:  our 
chuic'h  M*rvice  ami  church  music  editied  and  affected  him  '  e%'cn  to 
tears  ;*  and  the  sight  o(  a  popular  elcctiou,  th<m)i;h  he  pt:rceived  that 
the  license  there  was  *  bui  ihc  .semblance  of  hberty,  and  that,  too, 
trihiiuilial  libertv,*  \iaruicd  his  htart. 

•  Ye*,  my  fricml/  he  says,  •  JejH»nd  on  it,  when  you  see  here  how  in 
lhi»  happy  c\)unir\  the  lo\«e>t  uiul  meanest  meiiilxT  of  Si>cif;y  thus  un- 
C4piu\K  ally  le>(UW^  the  uUcnM  \%hicU  be  take^  in  every  thin:*  of  a  pub- 
he  na(uu\  ho>i  \\\c}\  uPal  hm,  rich  aaJ  pKtr,  coacur  in  tleclarii^ 
iheii  trtliu;:^  ami  ihe.r  i\«:i\icnon  tn.u  a  carter,  a  comnum  tar.  or  a 
MM\en;;cr,  i>  tluII  a  :v.u!)  .;:.a  an  rnji^hir.an,  and  as  such  has  his 
luhjN  .;p.i  piixilo^o  J.rii:^^  an.)  kr  ^»r.  a>  exactly  anJ  as  k ell  as  his 
iij'^.  «*v  u^  hi>  kir.i*>  iv-itcjv,  Mai*  irv  word  fr»r  it,  \ou  i*ill  find 
\ouiM  .1  \ei\  v(i!*er\*ntK  a*.vUM  tr\  :n  what  \ou  arc  «ber.  *rariii»  at  our 
VMvtu*?^  *.\  Thc»rr\crcix<  ,.:  IVr!!?'..' 

WithsHU  an\  pn^tcr^iv'm  tv)  uit.  s«utsn*eut«  phiIo<«^phT«  or  fine 
\^iitm^.  thr  Mmpic  sii%i\  of  this  IVa^siin  l^-.u>4>a  .\dam«  has  ftiood 
its  \\.i^  mtx«  (H'puljir  iV.'cv^tivRs  in  l^'::!au^.  and  perhaps  fen  books 
Kixc  v%<H"  coni.iiumcgitcvi  C\.»  ;!*r  rx-^vicT  i  !ix»re  distiDct  coocepdoo 
\m'  \ fee  Author V  ch J ract :r.  A  i;; '  r  c*'*  r p r^ b<i -s: \ e  and  oMlhodical 
a\V\Hin:  of  F;^^a:^'*  ^a<  :v.Ms>I  tv-i  ^:  *.l.x  -juse  ti:::^  bv  o.«e  Wcude- 
W'v.  su;Nn  s  f  ji  tin '.;;';;  •:-  :v  ..i\ — .  S...  k  .-f  ^4ki  autenalsy 
|k\*^  .  ^  *\>*K\vU\i*  N..;  v^.v.cv.^u  vi  .•'.  .  o->>.:^,  lad  ajrrAivjei  f^  the 
1^  '^vvv.  «':\>H)\vyux^  J^x^..^ft:r  x:v  ;  r  ru^r^.^!  ^.'cnra*!  a  loLi»Cs.4iii- 
I(>(:k  i.  Mo.vi  v^r  ;hk.'  •js;<v  i'-^-  *  :  ■-  .!>  z:y*i  c««ft  mii:r«a  with 
a  ^c  ^  H*-.4* tXv*^  KV*  X  *  J  >      ' •  ^"  *> w     *<*c*  •^  A> 

--4*;   ^'-.'i   X.-X   iv   -^NAuu-   •:  <  *t ':     St     ?i*    jnr.-»«nffrrt    -^c 
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to  be  wUhed  all  statesmen  of  every  country  would  bear  in  mind, 
that  ^  the  prosperity  of  one  country  so  far  from  being  incompatible 
with  that  of  another,  as  the  generality  of  men  imagine;  is,  on  the 
contrary,  favourable  to  it/  Yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  believe  that 
M.  Say's  opinions  have  not  been  coloured  by  his  wishes  when  he 
affirms  that  our  taste  for  the  arts  has  been  by  little  and  little  cor- 
rupted, in  consequence  of  our  long  exclusion  from  the  classical 
ground  of  Europe ;  that  for  this  reason  our  vases,  candelabra,  and 
furniture  have  neither  neatness,  lightness,  nor  elegance ;  we  have 
fallen  back  into  a  Gothic  and  unmeaning  taste  of  heavy  and  com- 
plicated ornaments;  and  in  the  patterns  of  stuffs  and  choice  of 
colours  we  are  now  behind  the  rest  of  Europe.  At  home,  he  says, 
the  government  possesses  the  means  of  making  the  English  pay 
for  things  more  than  their  value,  ^  but  it  does  not,  thank  God, 
possess  the  same  power  over  the  French,  the  Germans,  or  the 
orazilians/  This  same  ejaculation  of  thanksgiving  is  no  doubt  to 
be  understood  when  he  assures  us  that  our  manufactures  obtain 
little  success  in  the  great  markets  of  Europe ; — that  if  corn  does 
not  rise  in  price  the  agriculturists  and  the  landholders  must  be 
ruined,  and  if  it  does,  that  in  that  case  commerce  and  manu- 
factures will  be  destroyed ;  iu  short  that  we  are  reduced  to  this  al- 
ternative,— to  borrow  for  our  annual  expenditure, — which  is  impos- 
sible, because  it  is  already  difficult  to  pay  the  interest  of  tlie  existing 
debt, — or  under  some  shape  or  other  to  cease  to  pay  the  interest, 
and  '  thus  create  a  bankruptcy  more  or  less  disguised.'  In  this 
opiniou  M.  Say  is  supported  by  the  Morning  Chronicle,  a  journal 
which  for  becoming  national  feeling,  and  felicitous  political  pre- 
dictions, may  vie  with  the  Northern  prophets;  but  M.  Buy  is 
neitlier  so  senseless  nor  so  dishonest  as  to  dissemble  that  this  would 
be  an  act  of  political  suicide,  which  would  bring  the  whole  system 
.to  the  ground.  There  might,  however,  he  adds,  be  a  third  alter- 
native,— '  to  lessen  the  expense  by  ceasing  to  embroil  and  agitate 
Europe,  Asia,  aiui  America:  but  this  is  not  likely  to  be  adopted.' 
The  French  have  repeated  against  us  this  charge  of  embroiling  the 
world  till  they  really  seem  to  believe  it !  liut  we  must  not  w  onder 
at  hearing  it  from  tliem,  when  there  are  men  in  our  own  country 
wicked  enough  and  traiterous  enough  to  repeat  month  after  mont|), 
and  week  after  week,  and  day  afte<*  Hnv.  the  same  impudent  and 
detestable  fabehood ! 

Tlie  anonymous  author  who  has  laid  Dyche's  Spelling-book  un- 
der contribution,  and  compiled  so  largely  from  Joe  Miller,  does 
not  venture  upon  prophecy,  and  deals  but  little  in  political  matter, 
— that  little  however  is  rich  in  its  kind.  *  O  Frenchmen,  O  my 
dear  compatriots,'  he  repeats  after  some  Frenchman  as  sage  as 
himself,  ^  once  for  all,  beware  of  those  who  a,re  incessantly  citing 
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England  to  jou  u  a  oiodel !    Yonr  laws  and  your  govenuneat  ara 
fiu-  superior  to  the  hws  and  administration  of  Britain !'     In  Ei^ 
land,  he  tells  us,  every  thing  is  decided  by  money ;  it  u  money  that 
makes  our  judges,  our  mi^;istrateSy  our  members  of  Mrtianacnt, 
generals,  admirak,  and  ministers !      Every  thing  in  £iig)aDd-  ii 
venal :  our  county  members  are  the  slaves  of  the  minialer's  will 
and  the  instruments  of  his  passions.    Generally  speaking,  we  aits 
an  ignorant  people ;  in  the  provincial  towns  the  people  hate  learn- 
ing, and  yawn  at  the  sound  of  Latin.     And  as  for  our  ealicHul 
courage,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  English  are  a 
brave  people — that  which  is  'mistaken  for  courage  in  them,  is  a 
certain  strength  of  character  which  perhaps  is  not  found  in  fktt 
Fr(*nrh,  but  which  is  only  a  disease  of  the  mind,  occasioned  by 
eixcejis  in  beef,  and  by  the  high  duties  upon  wine,  and  lettdiag  lo 
suicide.    Suicide  and  consumption,  as  we  learn  from  this  jadicnei 
writer,  were  not  known  in  England  before  die  battle  of  Aghieewt; 
but  Henry  V.  thouglit  proper  after  that  battle  to  enact,   thai  no 
Englishman  should  drink  wine  without  mixing  it  with  water;  wirf 
this  enactment  should  have  been  made,  or  in  what  archives  im 
writer  has  discovered  it,  he  has  not  thought  tit  to  impart;*— bat  so 
It  was,  and  from  that  time  the  English  character  became  Ihifry 
tacittim,  melancholic ;  consumption  became  the  mtional  dbM^ 
and  suicide  the  national  form  of  madness.     The  nhilanthrofic 
anthor  has  kindly  pointed  out  the  means  of  delivering  tMutebM 
from  tliese  rooted  evils; — it  is  but  to  plant  vinea  in  oureoi^ 
nies,  and  import  their  produce   in  great  qoantitiea,-— 1»  alkyv 
of  balls  and  spectacles  on   Sundays, — and  to  have  organs  aoi 
good  musicians    in  the  churches; — *  AlaT$  tafmospkire  lekai^ 
gemit  (hns  dir  d  qninzc  amites;   la  furemr  du  suicide 
arriie ;  te  peuple  di*vieudrait  fiai,  tocinbit  tt  heureux^ 
as  this  iR,  it  is  not  entirely  original ;  the  writer  seeius  to  have 
sued  a  happy  discovery  of  M.  Urosley :  (upon  whooi,  indeed^  k 
has  drawn  largely  for  materials :)— that  earlier  obaerrer  simrfili 
that  nothing  would  be  so  beneficial  to  the  intereats  of  Ei^fad, 
physical,  moral,  spiritual,  and  political,  as  the  free  use  of  wine;  it 
would  make  the  Kngli4i,  he  affirms,  more  active  and  leaa  apcoK 
lative — more  addicted  to  gaiety,  and  less  to  reasoning*— Taadcrsf 
life,  less  atrabilious,  less  occupied  with  politics,  and   theieiBR 
better  subjects — less  theological,  and  therefore  more  re^^ianL 
The  political  interests  of  England,  and  the  financial  inteieats  if 
France,  are  alike  concerned,  as  he  shews  us,  in  reducing  the  dalin 
upon  wine, — il  seroit^  en  effei,  tris-^inguiitr  q4e  la  ckalatr  4a 
etpriii  ei  des  revolutions  enAngleterrey  eut  une  progression  gstJwk, 
en  raf^on  de  V augmentation  des  droits  d'exci^e  sw  It  rin.     Osfr 
aumption,  jaundice,  suicide,  heresy,  and  sedition,  all  to  be  ne- 
¥auted  by  lowering  the  duties  upon  wine !    Look  to  il^  Mr.  Vas- 
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■rilart !  a»d  &xk  yourself  if,  «3  a  man  and  a  minister,  ynu  can  con- 
scientiously iuSet  the  cuntinuaiK-e  o(  these  evils  when  lUu  rcmedj 
ia  so  ciwy. 

CuBceniin^  the  courage  "f  the  Englisli,  derived  as  U  li  from 
beef,  Mid  slill  nwre  from  niiiitdii,  the  world  lias  been  greatly  mi*;' 
tnkeii ;  tiiougb  tlie  inilh  upon  this  poiitl  wot.  idiig  ago  seen  by  Sor- 
biere.  In  Luuis  XlVih's  time^  uys  ijie  anonvmoua  compiler,  tlte 
Frencli  sailora  used  \a  sa.y — it'th«9  are  Dutch,  we  shaJl  ^ht  tlicu; 
If  they  »re  Eiigli^ih,  weahall  beatlhun: — t'lUwU  HoiloniiaU  uom 
nous  baitrom ;  iih  ioiU  jin^iaii,  »VUi  hi  ballrnm.  Ctla  itait 
puise  en  prover/ie.  A  Ktraitgert  we  tire  told,  luiids  at  Juoitdon  ;  m 
that  city  parja'Uemcni  libre  tie  meets  the  press-gai%  ten  tim^r*  ia 
sii  hour  piirstiing  the  pnssen^ers  t«  make  sailors  and  soldius  by 
bjims  with  a  bludgeon.  The  next  day  he  goes  to  Porlsmouthi 
eoes  on  board  a  ship,  and  linds  bttlf  these  involuntary  heroes  in 
chains  below  deck.  On  the  day  after,  he  arrives  at  Brest  \ — the 
nilora  who  are  htntening  thither  wiilmut  constraint  and  wiihout 
guards,  are  difiputing  uith  each  other  Um  honour  of  crobarkiag  tint. 
The  enchanted  traveller  goes  from  vessel  to  veuel  j  he  sees  every 
where,  in  animated  colours,  ihe  stniilp  of  courage  and  ul'  liberty. 
So  far  so  good:  but  why  does  this  enchanted  traveller  proceed 
no  farther  i  Why  does  he  noi  lell  us  how  the  gay  volunteers  oh  the 
one  side,  and  the  melancholy  preiseti  sailors  on  llie  other,  beliavtid 
when  lliey  were  in  battle,  and  in  what  plight  they  entered  i*ort»- 
moulh  together  after  the  victory  \  The  name  of  the  Biilisli  Chan- 
nel  souniU  ill  in  the  ears  of  the  Due  de  Levia,  and  be  a^ks,  U  bo 
fltiall  ensure  proud  Albion,  tliat  an  enemy's  besom  shall  not  agaiu 
be  displayed  in  the  Thames^  So  mu<:h  for  our  uavy.  As  fur  our 
army,  the  reader  may  be  assured,  upwn  the  connpelentuulhority  of 
■  French  peer,  that  though  the  English  troops  yield  to  none  tn 
'  courage,  they  are  inferior  to  almost  ail  in  evolutions  and  militaiy 
•piril;  and  tliat  the  age  of  our  Edwards  and  Menries  is  past. 
X)oubtle8s  it  is:  but  in  the  way  of  military  character,  the  age  of 
Wellington  has  placed  us  upon  as  guod  a  footing  with  our  neigb- 
bours.  But  it  seems  we  have  less  reasou  to  plume  ourselves  upon 
our  Edwards  and  Henries  than  has  gen<:r^lly  been  supposed ;— a 
new  salve  bas  been  discovered  for  tbe  old  sores  of  Cres«y,  and 
Poictiers,  and  Agincourt.  We  ought  to  speak  with  less  pride  of 
these  vkcoriea ;  because  the  principal  forci'  of  our  armies,  if  we 
believe  the  Due  de  Levis,  cuiisisled  in  8i>ldierH  ,<iraivii  from  Ae 
French  provinces. — Poor  I'ingland!— There  artPortugiiez*,  who  tell 
us  that  they  won  for  us  all  our  battles  in  Spuin  ;  and  in  due  tune 
.we  shall  probably  be  informed  that  it  was  llie  Belgians  who  won 
^. the  day  at  Waterloo! 

Much  should  be  fot^iveu  to  nattonal  feeling ;  aud  it  i«  aa  mudi 
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die  virtue  of  the  French  to  love  their  own  coiinUyy  and  fed  a  livdy 
teniae  of  her  triumphs  or  rcverbes,  as  it  is  the  tice  of  our  oppo- 
iiitiouists  und  (  ilra-IUtigs  to  take  part  on  every  occasion  agaiint 
Ki^iunii.  When  tlie  Due  de  Liancour,  travelling  as  an  emigrant 
in  Canada,  and  being  received  there  not  merely  with  hospiialitVy 
but  with  the  respect  due  to  liis  ranki  ai>d  character^  and  nisfor- 
tunes,  gives  vent  to  a  strain  of  bitter  and  even  hostile  lefieciioos 
agaiubt  die  country  by  which  Canada  was  conquered  from  France, 
his  Eiiglisli  readers  respected  the  principle  on  which  tbose  feeJii^ 
arose,  whatever  they  niay  have  thought  of  the  prudence  or  propriety 
of  thus  manifesting  them.  The  Due  de  Levis  also  toiKhes  upon 
Canada,  and  tells  us  that  it  adds  little  to  the  glory  of  our  anns,  and 
proves  this  by  a  notable  piece  of  secret  history,  which,  it  must  be 
admitted,  coiiits  upon  hiuh  authority.  In  die  liatde  wherein  Wolfe 
feil,  the  command  of  the  FreiKh,  after  Montcalnrs  death,  devolted 
upon  the  Che\alier,  afterwards  Marechal  de  Levis,  father  of  the 
present  writi-r,  and  he — brat  the  Englisli; — ^yes,  reader,  beat  then 
in  a  pitched  battle  ; — hitl — oh,  most  unfortunate  conjunctioa  dis- 
junctive ! — Ifuty  in  the  very  midst  of  his  success,  a  total  want  of 
ammunition  com(>ellcd  him  to  yield  to  those  whom  be  actuaUj  had 
defeated  !*  The  son  of  the  commander  who  so  unluckily  loit  the 
battle  which  he  won  may  natunilly  be  excused  for  believing  thtt 
diis  was  the  case,  und  that  the  glory  of  that  bloody  day  bekn|s 
to  Fiance  not  Liisriand — to  the  Chevalier  de  Le%is,  and  not  lo 
Wolfe.  He,  like  the  Due  de  LiaiKour,  obsenes  with  cordial  hope 
that  the  Canadians  have  pre<er\ed  dieir  religion,  their  aiaiHiers^  aid 
ifaeir  language,  and  that  they  are  still  French  in  heart ;  and  he 
points  out.  amouu  the  oiher  ad\anta<!cs  which  France  would  deriie 
from  the  |>osisosMnn  of  her  former  colony,  the  ascendancy  which  it 
would  i!ive  her  over  the  councils  of  the  United  States. 

llie  Due  ilc  lxvi<  cannot  begin  his  *  History  of  London'  vitk* 
<Nit  com  pari og  it  to  Cartilage.  Carlliage,  he  saya,  was  a  goUci 
Co!os>us  with  UH:t  of  clay,  which  the  ^word  of  the  Romans  over- 
threw, fi  L'.'tfii'es  est  peut-tlte  chaMceiantt  snr  set  niinwcoffBj  i( 
ptihtes.  And  supposing  that  FraiKe  would  be  permitted  to  keep 
diat  extent  of  coast  to  the  North  and  South  which  BiKioapHte  had 
annexed  to  the  FreiK'h  empire,  this  union,  he  says,  vrill  pednp 
siifiice  to  re-estabhsii  the  et^uilibrium  of  the  seas.  'Jlae  spirit  which 
iuch  opinions,  or  rather  such  wi>he»,  indicate,  is  moie  broadly  ei- 
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prested  id  a  comparative  essay  between  Richelieu  and  Pitt,  by  M. 
le  Chevalier  Giiibert  de  MezUiiac.  A  peroration  to  the  praise 
and  glory  of  the  Due  de  Richelieu  explains  the  author*s  motives 
for  chusing  such  a  sufagect ;  but  it  would  augur  ill  for  France,  if 
the  favour  of  a  French  minister  were  to  be  obtained  by  the  publi- 
cation of  such  absurd  falsehoods,  and  the  avowal  of  such  bitter  and 
rooted  enmity  towards  England.  It  is  declared  in  this  book,  that 
the  world  will  one  day  be  too  narrow  to  contain  France  and  Eng- 
land at  once;  and  that  one  of  the  two  must  fall.  Richrhoii,  it 
seems,  foresaw  this,  and  the  whole  of  Mr.  Pitt's  policy  proceede<l 
upon  a  conviction  of  this  truth  !  'Die  author  says  that  the  name  of 
Pitt  excites  more  admiration  in  France  than  in  England,  and  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  are  somewhat  delicate  for  the  avowal 
of  such  opinions,  and  he  professes  la  plus  grande  estime  for  the 
British  ministry,  and  in  particular  for  tlie  British  nation,  whose 
generous  conduct  in  these  latter  times,  he  says,  has  delivered 
France  from  die  most  hateful  yoke:  but  these  considerations 
need  not  deter  him  from  writing  impartially  concemin<y  Mr. 
Pitt.  So  he  assures  us  that  Lord  Chrstham,  perceiving  that  the 
ruin  of  England  sooner  or  later  must  intvitahly  be  accomplifihed 
by  France,  sought  to  prevent  it  by  ruining  FVance;  and  instilled 
into  his  son  William,  as  Hainilcar  had  done  into  Hannibal,  an  im- 
placable hatred  against  the  French.  In  pursuance  of  his  father's 
plans,  Pitt  conceived  the  hope  of  blottin(;r  out  France  from  the 
map  op  nations,  and  making  this  destruction  her  own  work,  by 
internal  commotions  which  would  tend  to  a  general  subversion  of 
all  principles  ami  all  social  order,  and  then  leave  to  Entrland  the 
commerce  of  the  whole  world.  Such  a  plan  could  only  be  carried 
on  '  by  the  dark  tortuosities  of  a  consnmniatc  Machiavelism;'  and 
having  vowed  in  his  heart  an  exterminating  war  to  accomplish  this 

'end,  he  became — the  auttior  and  fomenter  of  Jacobinical  principles 
in  France !  No  money,  no  artiiices,  no  crimes  were  spared  ; — the 
demagogues  were  encouraged  and  paid  by  him, — the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans was  his  creature, — the  revolutionary  leaders  his  agents, — the 
Revolution  his  work.  M.  Mezlhiac  does  not  go  quite  so  far  as  the 
egregious  General  Sarrazin,  who  writes  his  last  incomparable  his- 
tory upon  die  hypothesis  that  Buonaparte  also  was  tlie  agent  of 
England,  and  that  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought  upon  a  plan 
concerted  between  him  and  the  British  cabinet,  and  lost  upon 
his  part  according  to  agreement,  by  combinations  of  greater  skill 
and  greater  exertions  than  he  had  ever  displayed  in  gaining  a  victory ; 

'  so  much  more  difticult  was  it  to  be  defeated  with  such  soldiers,  than 
to  coni|uer  witli  them — to  play  the  losing,  than  the  winning  game ! 

•  M.  Mezlhiac  is  somewhat  more  modest  in  his  theory  ;  yet  so  little 
is  he  acquainted  with  the  public  and  notorious  transactions  of  the 
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age  conceniin;;  i\Iiich  lie  writes,  that  he  praises  the  Piincc  Bcfc 
for  having,  at  the  cumineiicoment  of  hist  government,  declsnd  data 
would  never  treat  with  France  till  the  odious  tyranny  of  Boobi 
parte  were  ovcrthrctun.  The  Prince  Regent  and  bis  nmslta 
deserve  every  praisu  for  their  conduct  towarck  France^-eioqic  tliif 
Pitt*s  plans  against  France  succeeded,  because  so  maoTacailai^ 
circumstances  favoured  iu  Such  were  the  writings  of  theittU 
philosophers  who  laboured  so  successfully  to  poiscMi  the  Bonii^ 
the  French  people ;  but  as  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Diderot.  HebeOBi. 
See.  &c.  could  not  very  conveniently  be  aaents  of  Pitt,  ant « 
these  persons  having  died  while  he  was  a  childy — they  vo^^ 
dental  co-operators :  such  was  the  decayed  state  of  die  Indi 
finances,  the  Cliunccllor  of  the  English  exchequer  could  fanes 
controul  over  thrui, — but  they  were  in  such  a  state  as  acrideSiA 
to  facilitate  his  pr(»jrcts :  such  was  that  Anglomania,  'jsBiji^ 
faul  Cappellcr  par  son  now,'  that  caprice,  that  ridiculoai  mnBi 
which  turned  all  the  heads  of  FVance — a  people  who  till  thaiv 
served  as  a  model  for  the  rest  of  Kurope,  by  the  delicacy  of  is 
taste  and  the  elegance  of  their  inannerSj  hastening  to  abandoiBK 
flattering  empire,  by  denaturalizing  their  character  in  imitatiB|i^ 
tofif  and  the  rude  and  ahnoi-t  barbarous  manners  of  their  n^g^lboD 
In  a  word,  *  Athens  (to  wit,  Paris  !)  disdained  the  grace  vif 
liteness  of  Pericles  and  of  Aristophanes  to  intoxicate  itself  aii> 
Thraeians,  and  to  imitate  the  sav^e  life  of  Sparta.*  Ttiii^ 
proves  accidentally  favourable  to  the  atrocious  plans  of  Mr.  t( 
which  were  assisted  still  more  by  the  accidentat  cooseqaencts > 
the  American  war.  Louis  le  Martyr,  we  are  told,  profewii 
declared  and  calm  hatred  of  tlie  English,  and  carefully  purss^B 
gi'eat  obiect  of  annihilating  the  British  power ;  he  found  reMN0 
enough  m  the  national  enervies  to  strike  the  terrible  blow  of  177^ 
and  by  a  glorious,  but  fatal  vengeance,  deprived  us  of  Amelia 
but  the  destructive  principles  which  were  scattered  abroad  bjlh 
war  took  root  in  France,  and  thus  also  accidtfUallu  contrw 
to  the  success  of  Mr.  Pitt !  Tlie  feeling  of  national  hatred  as 
have  been  fostered  till  it  acquired  the  strength  of  personal  passfl 
before  a  writer  of  common  sense  would  utter  absurdities  like  Aes 
In  reality,  M.  Mezlhiac  hates  England  as  heartily  as  General  Fill 
Our  Parliament,  he  tells  us,  is  a  ridiculous  Colossus^  rarisf' 
head  in  a  civilized  era,  while  its  feet  rest  in  the  mud  of  barbuv 
ages  :  our  Government  is  a  paper  government ;  our  liberty  cani 
in  the  vain  privilege  of  saying  and  writing  what  we  please  vl^ 
right  or  wrong,  under  an  actual  and  unlimited  despotism ;  andi 
our  commercial  proHperity  and  maritime  power,  the  voice  of  ai 
raises  itself  to  teach  kings  and  people  that  of  all  scourges  wb 
men  dread  the  most,  that  which  inspires  them  with  the  grcaf 
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borror — that  whicli  at  all  times  they  have  combated  with  the  great- 
est rancour,  is— a  cammercial  and  mmitime  monopoly.     Aa  o(tv, 
as  a  people  tins  sought  to  arrogate  to  ibielf  tlii«  odious  right,  iIM'  1 
Cry  of  death  and  of  vengeance  has  rebounded  among  all  il»  neig;V-  I 
"Ifours!  the  hatred  of  all  nations  has  overwhelmed  it.^ts  6ctitioiiK  j 

Srosperily  has  vanished  like  a  shadow.     The  formidable  rumparti^  1 
le  tiumerom  fleets  which  protected    the  seat  of  its  power,   have   j 
tt«en  thunder- St rickeu  and  annihilated  under  thu  avenging  biowu  o{  ] 
in  hundred  irritated  nations.     Opulent  T>ve  hus  not  even  left  il|i 
tnces  upon  the  shores  of  Syria;  scarcely  can  any  ruiiix   of  t^  \ 
^flourishing  Carthage  be  found  under  the  sand  of  tlie  desert ;  aul    i 
the  sword  of  man  seems  to  have  engr^ivcd  upon  these  dtplonit^ 
tuins,  that  the  Eternal  created  the  ocean  to  be  the  conimou  pr^ 
perty  of  mankind.     '  The  system  of  £uglund  is  so  much  beyoi^ 
its  natural  and  intrinsic  strength,  that  it  bears  within  it  the  germ  J 
/«r  death,  and  its  factitious  resources  for  its  self-preservation  uiuK  I 
mish  before  the  lirst  well-directed  attacks  of  French  energy.'    jft,  1 
ighl  have  been  thau«ht  that  the  gratuitous  restitution  of  so  ma^   ' 
d  such  important  colonial  conquests  might  have  convinced  France 
if  the  moderation  of  England,  and  silenced  for  ever  the  senseless  c^ 
tonceming  maritime  and  commercial  monopoly ; — it  might  al,^ 
Bive  been  tliought,  that  if  any  Frencliman  diired  eacn  to  iJreamvi 
r9)e  conquest  of  England,  the  recollecliuii  of  Waterloo  would  h««e 
wakened  him.  .  [- 

[^  ,It  is  indeed  mtinifcst  that  in  the  French  writers  of  the  preseJQt 
■y,  Ibe  feeling  which  generally  prevailj  couceniing  England  )b 
W  less  hostile  tlian  that  which  was  proclaimed  from  the  IrihuiK*    i 
r  Robespierre  and  hiiieaux  of  Dnonaparte.     Waving,  howev^, 
w  the  present,  the  reflections  wiiich  w  uuld  naturally  occur,  sobm  I 
estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  power  and  judgment  which  th^^  I 
writers  po>isess,  by  observing  the  gcueral  accuracy  of  their  Ihowb  1 
ledge  respecting  the  country  wlmse    secret  policy  tliey  affect  Ufl 
tlflderstand,  and  whose  duwnful  they   ate  so  wilting   to  prognosis  f 
jcaie.     It  may  amuse  the  English  reader  to  be  informed  ihut  pliM  1 
Vdans  near  long  swords,  and  are  alway?  dressed  in  black;  iliAt    i 
H|bur  gentlemen  who  walk  the  streets  oti  account  of  the  aicomuiodb*   ' 
(Mod  which  our  pavement  affords,  wear  Iiuols  and  spius  in  ihe  W't**    I 
Utor;  that  sugared  meat  appears  rei;ularly  at  our  tables;  that  wfl    I 
»4>^rd  Mayor  has  whole  turtles  ^er^ej  up  in  their  ihclls  ;  Hiai  u 
"  *Chrig|mas-day  every  person  has  at  liis  liihle  a  yylagt  r'c'rsluhif 
Vomposed  of  dry  raisnis  and  boUed  pnmes  ;  llial  in  '  the  Bai'L'll|fri  J 
Valjan  exercise  of  toasting,' the  lovergivcs  his  niittre^s,thi-  uiritLnui  1 
lib  correspondent,  the  cTer^mun  his  biahop,  the  bishop  his  p^  I 
'mate,  and  the  primate  the  Protesmnt  cause, — el  I'nn  I'eiiivrc  aiufi   I 
Ve  la  faenji  tiu  muHtii:  la  plua  polie;  lliat  when  yuu  Jiiw  at  itn  Eiist  I 
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liflhmaii's  lioii^,  yoii  know  bis  politics  by  his  dinner : — a  inini»- 
terial  tnan  giires  you  French  rolls ;  at  a  patriot's  you  get  only  stale 
bread:  the  ministerialist  gives  soup  in  his  first  cc^urse,  and  made* 
dishes ;  ?t  an  oppositionists  table  you  have  an  enormous  piece  of 
boiled  bei*t\  tlankcd  vcith  cam»ts  boiled  in  water,  and  with  cabhage* 
seasoned  witii  the  same  sauce !—«  huge  hare,  with  gooseberry  sance^ 
18  an  excrlient  patriotic  dish :  ministerial  men  dnnk  Frciicb 
wine? ;  an  oppoftitionist  and  a  friend  of  liberty  woidd  be  dis^graced 
were  he  not  to  preler  Port  to  Claret  or  Burgundy ;  and  a  good 
republican  ought  to  <ret  drunk  with  nothing  but  what  is  of  home 
manufactorv.  The  Presbyterians  and  malcontents  dine  always 
upon  calve's  head  on  the  30th  of  January^  at  the  sign  of  the  John 
tile  Ikptist.  Every  body  knows  the  fondmss  of  the  English  for 
pugilistic  exercises :  cessorin  dv  combats  sappclleni  bojies ;  women^ 
as  well  as  mm,  crowd  to  st^e  the  box.  7'he  author  of  the  Qtiinze 
JcHirs  witnessed  one  of  these  exhibitions,  at  which  many  well- 
dressed  women  were  present.  It  is,  however^  due  to  this  outtior, 
to  say  that  he  sets  down  nothing  in  malice,  and  has  no  other  ob» 
jecl  in  his  inrcntions,  (for  such  many  of  his  adventures  are,)  thanr 
to  excite  a  laugh.  The  box  is  an  indispensable  part  of  education — 
fathers  and  mothers  make  their  children  fight  in  their  presence ;  the 
professors  do  the  same  at  schools  and  at  the  English  colleges ;  and 
the  boxers  begin  by  butting  like  mms.  Highway  robbery  is  so 
common,  that  a  purse  is  regularly  pre|>ared  for  the  highwayman ; 
about  twelve  guineas  is  the  common  sum ;  it  is  a  sort  of  duty 
which  custom  has  established  in  fa%'our  of  the  robbers.  The 
li^hwaymen,  however,  are  well  bred  and  gallant;  and  a  handsome 
woman  is  usually  franked  for  a  salute.  Chrises  full  of  police- 
oflicers  set  <mt  almost  every  evening  from  London  on  a  cniize, 
and  the  robbers,  if  taken,  are  hung  upon  the  spot  wlN're  the  crimes 
were  committed,  fastened  to  the  gailows,  and  left  to  figure  there 
in  their  perukes  and  full  dress ;  for,  gentle  reader,  every  person 
who  is  hanged  in  England  nmst  he  well  shaved  and  dressed  for 
the  operation :  he  nmst  have  a  peruke  bien-friH-f^  a  pair  of  white 
glovi^s,  and  a  nosegay  in  his  hand  !  They  usually  go  drunk  w  ith 
spirits  to  the  gallows !  but  every  criminal  has  the  right  of  presenting 
a  petition  in  person  to  tlie  king ! 

What  the  crel$s  are,  at  which  Engtishmen  ruin  themselves  and 
their  families  by  enormous  bets^  we  cannot  guess,  llie  amateurt 
imircs  of  horse-racing,  or  ultra-men  of  the  turf,  are  called  black- 
legs, from  the  colour  of  their  boots,  which  they  never  take  off;  and 
the  Bond-street  lomigers  derive  their  appellation  from  tliat  light 
repast  in  the  middle  of  the  day  which  they  take  in  the  eating  shopSy 
and  w  hich  is  called  lounge.  The  patriots  in  England  tre  called 
iff  aftciais  H'ijgths,  or,  according  to  aaotiier  authority^  les  H'^igks. 
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This,  however,  is  less  curious  than  the  accuracy  of  the  French 
journalist,  who  quoted  the  Independent  Whig  by  ihe  title  of  La 
Perruque  Ltdeptndante.    Vile  de  Wiggh  (from  whence,  perhaps, ' 
the  patriots  take  the  name)  is  the  Cythera  of  the  English,  and  the' 
place  of  resort  for  stolen  marriages.     But  the  reader  will  by  this  • 
time  be  disposed  to  cry  Ohe  jam  satis!  and  we  may  say  with  the 

poel, 

*  So  of  enough,  enough  ; — and  now  no  more.' 

The  '  Journal'  of  the  French  traveller  has  no  blunders  of  this' 
kind,  no  illiberality,  no  hostile  feeling,  and  few  prejudices  of  any 
kind.  The  writer  indeed,  being  bom  in  France,  having  resified 
twenty  years  in  America,  and  married  an  Englishwoman,  wass^- 
connected  with  tlie  three  countries  as  to  have  the  strongest  moral 
reasons  for  wishing  the  prosperity  of  all.  He  spent  two  years  m* 
England  without  any  other  object  than  that  of  seeing  the  country'  :* 
and  few  travellers  have  seen  so  much  of  it.  His  book  has  appeareil 
under  some  disadvantages  in  England;  it  was  ushered  into  the 
world  with  a  pert,  puffing  advertisement,  and  is  disfigured  with^ 
paltry  prints  containing  some  of  the  very  worst  representations  rf* 
noted  places  that  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen.  There  is  alsom 
self-sufficiency  in  the  writer  detracting  something  from  the  respect 
to  which  his  general  good  sense  largely  entitles  him  ;  he  has  no 
relish  for  Handel,  none  for  Raifacl  or  Niccolo  Poussin,  none  for 
Milton ;  and  he  speaks  contemptuously  of  the  greatest  musician, 
the  greatest  painter,  and  the  greatest  poet,  without  suspecting  any 
deficiency  in  his  own  ears  and  eyes  and  intellectual  facnlticj».  But 
in  the  main,  the  book  bears  marks  of  an  observant,  candid,  and 
inteliigsnt  mind ;  to  other  countries  it  will  impart  much  informa- 
tion respecting  the  real  state  of  England ;  in  this  it  must  necessarily 
be  read  with  less  interest  than  elsewhere ;  but  it  is  one  of  those 
works  which  derives  value  from  time, — that  which  conveys  no 
knowledge,  and  imparts  little  amusement  to  the  present  generation, 
may  communicate  both  when  this  age  shall  have  past  away,  and 
its  mo'meiitous  annals  become  a  tale  of  the  times  that  are  gone. 

Coming  from  New  York,  and  accustomed  during  so  many  years 
to  American  society,  M.  Simond  comparer  what  he  saw  in  Enp:land 
rather  with  America  than  with  his  native  country.  He  praises 
the  comfort  and  cleanliness  of  his  lodgings  at  Falmouth,  one  of  the 
last  places  where  an  Englishman  would  find  either ;  but  such  ar* 
commodations,  he  says,  would  cost  more  in  the  smallest  town  in 
America,  or  in  fact  could  not  be  had.  He  finds  the  servants  not 
only  more  obliging  and  industrious  than  those  in  the  New  World,- 
but  as  looking  better  pleased  and  happier  than  persons  of  tiic  same 
station  in  the  land  of  political  equality;  where  indeed  the  ostentation 
•f  what  is  us  substantially  enjoyed  in  England  serves  only  to  excite 
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irulgar  insolence,  and  crettes  feelings  of  discontent.  The  poor  did 
nut  appear  to  him  so  poor  as  in  other  countries,  and  me  meat 
wretched  cottages  in  our  Devonshire  vilfaiges  had  a  aomfthiig 
which  was  wanting  in  America ;  they  were  '  ver?  poor  indeed,  bat 
the  windows  generally  whole  and  dean;  no  old  hats  or  bundlea  of 
nm  stuck  in  as  in  America,  where  peo|Je  build  but  do  not  repair.* 
These  marks  of  squalid  poverty  are  to  be  found  ^OMNur  na,  bat 
they  are  not  frequent  enough  to  meet  the  eye  of  a  timeUer.  He' 
thought  there  were  far  fewer  children  to  be  seen  about  ibe  bouaea ; 
•*-the  old  world  is  not  leas  prolific  than  the  new,  and  Am  cfaildraa 
were  probably  at  scliool  or  at  work.  Our  rivers  suffer  by  eompo- 
riaon  with  the  Delaware,  and  the  Hudson,  and  the  St  Lnwieucc. 
He  repeats  tlie  story  of  a  lady,  who,  askin|(  an  EngUshoaan  if  dicf 
had  in  England  any  rivers  like  the  Seine,  utemipttd  beraelf,  and 
added  laughingly,  *  How  can  I  be  so  silly  ?  it  is  an  idniiH;  iken 
are  no  rivers  !*  And  M.  Simond  adds,  '  I  really  think  the  lady  waa 
not  so  ver>'  much  in  the  wrong.'  He  seems  to  dunk  that  the  • 
beauty  of  a  river  must  be  in  proportioa  to  its  aagnitodn^  and  ao 
determined  »  he  to  see  nothing  beautiful  in  the  livera  of  an  ialaady 
that  when  speaking  of  the  prospect  from  Riehaioad  IfiU,  he  aays 
the  |>rospect  Htnild  not  be  materially  injured  if  the  Thaaiea  weie 
dried  up,  '  and  its  muddy  bed  filled  and  sanded  over.*    It  ia  ao 


conceived  and  inexplicable  of  Shakspeare*s  plays.'  Sock  opinioiis 
ill  ail  matters  of  taste  might  be  expected  in  the  ann  wIk>  can  aee 
uo  beauty  in  tlie  'Iliames  at  Richmoud.  Norn  ommew  oataaa  po^ 
sttmtis;  and  it  is  well  for  us  that  we  cannot ;  for  if  all  men  pniaciatd 
the  same  powers,  coveted  the  same  objects,  and  ptesaed  forwaid 
after  tlie  same  pursuits,  tliere  would  be  more  liickenng  and  joatliBg 
than  tbt?re  is  in  a  world  wherein^  Heaven  knows!  these  b  abeady 
but  too  much,  llie  painter  hai  uo  need  of  the  musician's  car; 
Uie  inusk-iaii  stands  as  little  in  ^-ant  of  the  painter^a  eje :  the 
aiiaKziiTg  and  aiiaionii/in^  spirit  uhich  the  phvsical  sciencca  *Wi|HM^i^ 
vi-oiiid  stide  tlie  inia«iiuiiou  ami  deaden  die  feelings  of  a  poet ; 
while  the  man  of  biisine>s  and  the  man  of  die  world  require  only 
such  talents  j^  aiv  the  worUi*»  current  ooin»  and  bear  the  ii 
of  tlie  agv.  In  »0Tnt>  rar«'  insUiKts  ioJeed«  the  germa  erf 
intellectual  facult}  5t*«in  to  h-Aw  Infcn  given  in  such  proportiooi^ 
that  the  cifti*d  iv><^(v^v  mis  It  h:i\e  attained  to  pre-cnunenGe  ia 
any  line  which  Ih-  tho^e  :  t>ut  ii:o  u  not  Ivwg  enough  to  cultivate 
thi*ni  all,  anil  |teihjp>  xiic  uiind.  in  ihi>  its  limited  sphere^  hu  not 
!iro(H*  K»i  ilHMr  de\t*lo|Ht7u-iit.  It*  the  lulii^  faculty  does  not,  fifes 
.\»io;i'sr^.  >uslio«\  up  th**  n.^:  'which  it  seems  to  do  where  gfest 
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powers  of  calculatiQil  (exist,  or  an  extraordinary  verbal  iueuii>ryy)i 
yel,  ULe  ivjte^  i}i  a  thicket,  diat  which  shoots  up  with  moat  vigour- 
o^crtop^^h/9  itiHt,  audy  by  oycrshadowiug,  dwarfs  tiieiu.  These  re^ 
qpArkd  are  apiilicablei  to  the  writer  bel'ore  us,  by  wliose  faults  tliey. 
hsur^^butiu  suggested  :  b^  is  a.  wretched  Oiuiioiaseur,  aud  a  xuiserar. 
b^le critic^  aud,L like  most  critic^  prcsuiuptuous  in.  proportion:  to 
luB  iiKapa^'ft^y.:  but  he  reasous  with  candour  and  sagacity  upou  sub*., 
jcct^  .within  his  reach,  ai)d  we  «faall  rey^t  to  hiji  reoiarks,  iiiore> 
cuipocially  to  his  political. obaervatiojos,  with  the  respect  which  they 
deserve.  •  v 

.Laying  aside  hb  vohimes  for  the  present,  we  must  notice  those- 
of  Mr.  SilUipan,  who  visited  £urope  with  the  pleasant  and  hoiiour-f 
able  cpmiuUsiou  to  purchase  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatui^. 
aiul  books  for  Yal^  College  in  Connecticut.    Coming  in  Uiis  dh*^ 
rycter,  t)ie  American  traveller  brought  with  him  such  feelings  ei^- 
thecamfia  .man  of  letters  and  a  member  of  that  commoowcalth  in, 
which  all. diatiiu;tiona  of. country  should  be  forgotten,  or  remenH'*! 
bered  only  wheu  priqcipleft  and  parMUUMiut  interests  arc  at  atake«> 
if.h  Joui'Dul  ropresentii  England  to  tlie  Americans  as  it  is,  aiKl  e&*. 
lubits  to  the  Engbsh  a  (air  specimen  of  the  real  American  charac* 
ter.  .  For  diere  are  t^o  diiitiuct  classes  of  people  in  America ;  tlie 
descendants  of  those  old  settlers  who  carried  with  tliem  habita  o£ 
btrict  morality  and  austere  religion;  and  the  modern  swarm  of  emir 
grants,  rcuegadoes  and  refugees,  who  are  neither  incommoded  wilb 
lyic  nor  tlie  other.    The  former  have  out|;rown  the  intolerance  and 
bigotry  of  their  ancestors,  but  retained  their  virtues,  and  embelliahedl 
them  by  hunmner  manners ;  they  have  been  bom  under  the  form  of 
government  for  which  their  fathers  s^hed  in  secret,  and  are  repub-. 
licaui»  as  much  by  principle  ami  duty,  as  by  prejtulice  and  inhe- 
ritance.    Of  such  persons  the  federal  party  is  chiefly  composedir 
\It  has  on  its  side,' to  use  the  words  of  tlie.Galto-Ainericantravellerp 
*  a  decided  majority  of  the  talents,  the  wealth,  and  the  gentility  oC 
die  country ;  from  all  appearance,  I  might  say,  of  the  morali^  also' 
— he  adds,  '  if  I  was  not  aware  that  much  nuiy  be  placed  to  the  ao 
count  of  principles  which  are  die  etTect  of  situation/  Moat  of  tha 
men  who  from  principle  bore  arms  against  England  during  the  revo-» 
hi  lion  are  now  of  this,  which  is  the  Eiiglisli  party,  to  whicli  Wasbi 
ipgton  himself  adhered  during  the  last  years  of  liis  life.     But  thig 
party  is  as  inferior  in  numbers  as  it  is  supterior  in  every  moral  and 
intellectual  (|ualification  to  the  democrats,  as  they  style  themaelveSi 
Many  of  thr'se  are  descended  from  persona  who  left  Euglaud,  not 
oil  account  of  their  viitues,  nor  for  their  good  deserts ;  a  large  pro- 
portion are  emigrants  of  tlie  present  generation ;  of  this  class  un- 
doubtedly there  are  many  who  left  their  native  country  in  the  hope 
of  bettering!  their  condition  by  honest  and  honourable  iudui^trv; 
VOL.  XV.  NO.  XXX.  p  P  others 
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others  to  whom  error  only  is  imputable,  \rbo  imagined  tliat  more 
llber^  must  be  enjoved  under  a  republican  government  than,  in 
their  imagination^  existed  here ;  but  Uiere  are  ako  political  despera- 
does whose  revolutionary  schemes  had  been  frustrated  at  home, 
-—refugees,  not  for  conscience-sake,  not  for  any  principle,  political 
or  religious,  but  for  the  sake  of  escaping  their  creditors  and  the  laws 
of  their  country,  adventurers  of  the  worst  description,  men  of  no 
fortunes,  or  of  broken  ones,  with  principles  as  loose  as  their  allegi- 
ance, inflamed  hearts  and  blasted  characters, — the  disgrace  of  the 
country  which  they  have  left,  and  the  pest  and  scandal  of  that  which 
-has  received  them.  It  is  certain  that  far  the  greater  number  of 
those  newspapers  which  laboured  so  assiduously  to  create  a  war  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States,  and  which  during  that  war 
andeavoured  not  less  assiduously  to  exasperate  it  by  every  imagiai^ 
ble  meaus  of  insult  and  audacious  falsehood,  were  edited^  not  faj 
Americans,  but  emigrants,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  English. 

Mr.  Siliiman  is  a  good  representative  of  the  best  Anericart  cha- 
racter. He  is  republican  enough,  while  he  admires  the  cheeffiit 
wtMM  and  willingness  of  the  servants  in  England^  to  consider  the 
aorly  manners  of  the  same  class  in  America,  and  *  the  mMtn  mdm 
for  penonal  digmiiy*  with  which  they  render  their  eervices^  aa  pn>> 
ceeding  from  a  cause  which  a  patriot  would  not  wish  to  remove, — 
the  multiplied  resources  and  superior  condition  of  the  lower  onlst 
in  America.  No  person  will  dispute  the  position  that  letter  evib 
are  to  ft>e  disregarded  when  they  necessarily  arise  from  a  greater 
good;  that  position,  however,  is  not  applicable  here.  Tba  incot^ 
w»ience,  in  itself  not  inconsiderable,  and  of  which  all  Ameticani 
comfdoin,  arises  from  the  absurd  manner  in  which  principles  of 

Glitical  eqoality  have  been  promulgated ;  and  instead  of  bcmg,  is 
r.  Siliiman  persuades  himself,  indicative  of  a  happier  state  df 
things  than  exists  in  England,  it  is  symptomatic  of  a  aMat  periloal 
disease  in  the  body  politic.  Universal  suffrage  has  literallj  male 
the  people  the  sovereign  in  America;  and  the  Gallo* American 
traveller  has  most  ably  pointed  out  the  dangers  which  for  that  rear 
son  are  in  full  view.  Governors  must  obey  the  aovereign  people 
or  be  (hsmissed, — ^but  the  so\'ereign  people  are  the  multitude,  ami 
the  multitude  are  the  poor;  they  envy  the  rich>  and  in  America 
there  is  nothing  to  soften  the  inequality, — no  tics  of  heraditarj  la- 
•pect,-— no  gradation  of  ranks, — scarcely  any  distinction  but  Ae 
broad  and  perilous  one  between  the  poor  and  the  rich.  Tht  me^ 
f  ures  of  government  in  America  must  therefore  be  unfavourable  to 
the  rich,  and  consequently  to  coonnerce,  which  is  in  that  countiy 
the  onlv  road  to  riches. 

*  A  little  more  poverty  in  the  multif  iide/  says  this  judicious  writer 
'  »nd  property  wilt  fall  an  easy  prey  by  such  means  as  au  income  tax 
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assessed  arbitrarily  by  commissioner!)  in  support  of  any  popul^M:  iptfir 
sures, — by  the  establishment  of  a  national  paper  money,— by  amoxtmiMry 
perhaps.  The  insecurity  of  property  will  then  operate,  as  it  has  done 
everywhere,  in  Turkey,  in  Persia,  for  instance,  and  in  a  less  degree  in 
those  parts  of  Europe  where  the  government  could  raise  arbitrary  taxes 
on  industry,  and  where  the  administration  of  justice  was  dependent* 
The  insecurity  of  property  is  invariably  followed  by  relaxation  of  in- 
dustry and  improvements,  ignorance  and  rudeness,  and  finally  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  simple  arbitrary  government.  It  is  no  new  observatioiii 
that  every  revolution  contains  the  seeds  of  another  most  opposite  in  its 
nature,  and  scatters  them  behind  it.  We  have  yet  to  see  what  is  to 
spring  up  in  America  from  a  purely  popular  revolution.' 

Mr.  Silliman  is  disgusted  with  our  Vauxhall,  and  with  the  open 
and  scandalous  immoraliues  by  which  the  London  theatres  are  dis- 
graced ;  the  principles  which  call  forth  this  condemnation  may  be 
derived  from  the  old  Puritans,  but  they  are  well  founded;  and  well 
regulated  minds  must  acknowledge  that  the  censure  is  but  too  well 
deserved.  Tlie  prejudices  of  a  white  man  who  has  b^en  accus-^ 
tonied  to  the  sight  of  slavery  exist  in  him  still  so  strongly,  that  he 
is  disgusted  at  the  catastrophe  of  Inkle  and  Yarico  in  the  play,* 
and  wishc^  it  were  possible  '  to  extricate  Mr.  Inkle/  as  he  calls  him, 
'  from  so  unpleasant  an  embarrassment  as  that  of  acknowledging  a 
sable  female  for  his  wife,'  which,  he  says»  in  a  great  measure  de- 
stroys the  moral  effect  of  the  story.  This  b  language  which  we 
should  n6t  have  expected  from  a  moral  and  religious  man  ;  but  it 
•hews  how  impossible  it  is  to  breathe  without  injury  an  atmos- 
phere contaminated  with  slavery.  Our  young  gentry  appeared  to 
him  '  probably  the  handsomest  men  on  earth  ;*  this  he  ascribes  in 
great  measure  to  their  habits  of  activity,  which  keep  them  in  florid 
healthy  and  to  the  '  correctness'  of  their  dress.  There  is  less  finer}*, 
he  says,  than  in  America,  and  very  few  fops ;  '  the  footmen  are 
almost  the  only  coxcombs  seen  in  London.' — Mr.  Silliman,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  did  not  happen  to  pass  through  Bond-street  or  St. 
James's  at  the  fashionable  hours.  In  the  country  be  is  struck  with 
tlie  striking  similarity  of  our  domestic  manners  to  those  of  New 
England,  and  expresses  his  surprize  *  that  a  lapse  of  almo^  two 
centuries,  and  a  state  of  things  in  many  important  particulars  so 
widely  different,  should  not  have  produced  a  greater  deviation  in 
the  new  countrv  from  the  original  manners  and  habits  of  the 
parent  island.'  lliis  we  rejoice  to  hear :  «for  assuredly  no  manners 
were  ever  more  favourable  to  the  development  of  our  moral  and 
intellectual  nature,  nor  more  conducive  to  private  happiness  and 
public  weal,  than  the  domestic  manners  of  England.     Wherever 

*  Tbe  afterpiece  that  uielit  happened  to  be  Tom  Thumb,  and  Mr.  &Uliuum' gnvelj 
criticiatet  it  as  if  it  were  a  lenoQt  composiiiou. 
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these  seeds  tre  town  they  will  briug  forth  the  same  fruits ;  and  the 
best  wish  that  can  be  formed  for  nianLiod  is,  that  they  may  be  dis- 
seminated as  widely  as  possible.     Profligate  demagogues,  the  reiie- 
gadoes  of  one  country  and  the  pests  of  both,  may  assist  an  infriti»- 
ated  friction  to  excite  and  foster  in  the  Americans  a  hatred  towards 
Ei^land ;  but  it  is  au  unnatural  hatred, — a  monstrous  enmity, — 
for  no  circumstance  can  possibly  destrqy  the  bonds  of  affinity  be* 
tween  the  two  nations;  they  have  lisped  the  same  mother-tongue, 
they  have  been  fed  at  the  same  breasts  of  religion, — tliey  derive  their 
knowledge  from  the  same  reservoirs  and  fountain  springs; — thej 
communicate  in  the  same  bread  of  Ufe.    The  American  is  indebted 
to  England  for  every  thing  which  has  humanized,  every  tbii^  whadi 
may  adorn,  every  thing  which  can  ennoble  his  character:  and  that 
the  old  Americans,  the  genuine  people  of  the  country  feel  this,  is 
winced  by  the  volumes  before  us.     England  is  to  them  what  Italy 
and  Greece  are  to  the  classical  scholar,  what  Rome  is  to  the  Catho- 
lic, and  Jerusalem  to  the  Christian  world.    Almost  every  hamlet, 
sm>^  Mr.  SiUiman,  has  been  the  scene  of  some  memorable  action, 
or  the  birth  place  of  some  distinguished  person.   It  is  interestii^  to 
obaerva  this  feeling,  and  trace  its  manifestation  in  a  writer  uho 
aMkes  no  ostentation  of  his  feelings,  and  who  never  disfigures  his 
plmn  and  faithful  journal  by  any  affectation  of  eloquence  or  of 
seatimenL    He  visited  Thomson's  grave  at  Richmond,  the  house  in 
which  he  had  resided,  and  die  summer-house  in  the  garden  where  ha 
composed  many  of  his  poems.    He  wiriied  also  to  visit  Pope's  villa, 
and  his  grotto^  and  his  willow,  which  had  not  then  been  cut  down; 
but  *  positive  orders'  had  been  given  that  no  person  should  see  the 
house,  and  '  we  were  ohl^ed,'  he  says,  '  to  content  ourselves  with 
merely  an  external  view  of  a  building  which  was  once  honoured  by 
the  presence  of  the  illustrious  bard. — i  make  no  reflexions  on  Sir 
John  Briscoe,  the  present  possessor :  he  may  have  the  best  reasons 
for  this  seemingly  illiberal  conduct.'    At  Hampton  Court  he  was  im* 
prest  with  a  thought '  partaking  at  once  of  moral  grandeur  and  of 
grateful  melancholy,  that  he  was  actually  in  a  paJace,  and  that 
kings,  queens,  and  illustrious  men  had  trod  the  boards  that  were 
then  beneath  his  feet.'     He  describes  to  his  countrymen  the  colour, 
the  flight,  and  the  song  of  the  skylark,  '  so  much  celebrated  by  the 
poets,' — and  the  Tower  guns,  *  of  which  they  read  so  often  in  the 
newspapers/  and  which  in  latter  years  have  so  often  excited  tk 
proudest  feelings  of  patriotism  and  joy  in  every  true  Englishman 
within  hearing  of  tiieir   triumphant  sound.     An   American  who 
remembers  that  he  is  English   by  descent,  language,   and   reli* 
gion, — that  is  to  say,  by  every  tie  of  morul  and  intellectual  rela* 
tionship,  may  be  enviecl  for  his  sensations  in  England.     Greece 
and  luiy,  however  interesting  tlic  recollections  which  they  awakai, 

and 
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and  hmvever  Miblime  the  thoiigliis  and  feelings  whicli  they  mav  call 
font) — pve  niso  a  m(.-lancho|y  sense  of  earthly  iiislabiliiy,  nnd  force 
irpon  us  a  hunitlialing  contrnst  between  elder  uiul  laterlimea.  But 
England,  ii)  (he  fnll  glory  of  arts  mid  arms,  in  the  plenitude  of  her 
Btreiiglh  and  the  exuberance  of  her  wealdi.  in  her  free  government 
and  (ture  faith,  just  laws  and  inicorrupted  manners,  public  pro- 
sperity and  private  hiigipiness ,-  England,  in  each  and  all  of  theao 
nspects,  prewnis  tin  object  not  to  be  paralleled  in  past  ages  or  iii 
dtht-r  cotinlries, — an  object  which  fills  with  astonishment  the  under- 
standing nifiid,  and  which  the  philosopher  and  the  Christian  may 
comemplxte  not  only  willi  complacency  but  with  exultation,  ivith 
the  deepest  gratitude  to  the  Almighty  Giver  of  all  good,  and  tlie 
niO!it  animating  hopes  fur  the  further  prospects  and  progress  of 
mankind. 

'  On  his  first  entrance  into  i^ndon,  the  '  City  of  Cities,'  as  he  justly 
calls  if,  the  American  trttveller,  who  Lad  been  long  anticipating  the 
«mnlluns  which  he  flioukl  then  experience,  was  not  a  little  disap- 
pt)inted  at  1)ndii>g  him«clf  perfectly  unmoved;  but  he  aoon  disco- 
vered tho  comfort  of  its  accommodations,  so  different  from  those 
which  an  A  tnerican  city  afiords  to  a  stranger,  and  fomid  all  the  gra- 
tilicalinn  which  he  had  expected  in  beholding  the  seat  of  the  great 
empire  and  its  objects  of  ancient  or  modt-m  interest :  unlike  in  this 
to  the  G at lo- American  writer,  who,  when  he  speaks  of  an  old  cky. 
My s  that  it  is  '  consequently' ugly ;  but  tliat  writer  is  as  uniformly 
imfortunate  in  all  observations  connected  with  taste,  as  he  is 
jodtcious  ill  his  general  remarks,  'flie  contrast  between  these 
writerN  in  taste  and  in  feeling  is  curiously  nhewn  by  their  remarks 
Upon  Oxford.  M.Simond  says, '  it  looked  old,  dusty,  and  worm- 
mten,  the  streets  Kilent  and  deserted.'  *  \o  place,'  says  Mi-  Siltiman, 

*  ever  impressed  me  with  such  fi'elinga  of  admiration  and  awe,  audi 
presume  it  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  world.  Instead  of  the  nar- 
row and  dirty  lanes  of  tmding  towns,  and  the  confused  noise  of 
commerce,  there  are  npucions  and  quiet  streets,  with  tine  houses  of 
Mone.  The  whole  town  has  an  unrivalled  air  of  magnificence  and 
dignity.'  M.  Simond  accredits  the  refuted  calumnies  of  what  he 
it  pleased  to  call  <  a  certain  illustrious  literary  association,'  and  says 
that  when  Oxford  ceased  to  teach  exploded  doctrines,  it  tauglit 
nothing  at  ull  in  ihi-ir  stead.  Mr,  Silliman,  on  the  contrary, 
tlMuire!)  farther,  and  is  better  satisfied,  anJ  affirms  that  tiie  Endisli 
universities  have  been  greatly  toiirepreseiited  in  America.  'Ihey 
cannot,  he  says,  be  fairly  compared  with  the  more  circumi^cribed 
institutions  in  his  own  country : — if  ihe  parallel  were  to  be  made, 
it  should  he  with  some  individual  college,  then  the  American  insti- 
tuti Otis  would  have  less  reanon  in  shrink  from  the  comparison, — • 

*  comparatively  bis  own  colleges  are  more  respectable  tbuii  he  had 

f  F  3  imagined, 
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isiagined,  although  in  many  things  certainly  inferior/  We  corcb* 
ally  join  him  in  the  hope  and  expectation  that  the  Americaii  coUegea 
vrill  become  more  and  more  honourable  and  useful  to  their  country. 
L<et  the  seeds  of  knowledge  and  improvement  be  sown  wliere  tbej 
will|  the  fruits  are  for  all  mankind. 

Mr.  Siliiman  acknowledges  that  the  literary  men  of  En^nd 
write  their  language  wiih  more  purity  than  most  literary  men  in 
America,  and  that  in  England  gross  blunders  at  the  bar  and  in 
Parliament  are  not  so  common  as  in  the  American  Congreas  and 
courts  of  law  :  but  he  insists  (and  in  italics)  that  the  Engiisk  lam* 
guage  i$  more  correctiif  spoken  at  this  tune  by  the  tnasa  of'  the 
American^  than  bjf  the  mass  of  the  English  nation*  This  asaei^ 
tion  is  founded  upon  a  common  and  easy  mistake  as  to  the  nature 
of  provincial  dialects,  and  upon  a  curious  fact  in  the  hiaiory  of 
language,  lliere  are  no  provincial  dialects  in  America ;  cniigranls 
from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  have  met  there,  and  iutermiaed 
mitli  each  otlier,  and  with  natives  of  the  country ;  the  peculiarities 
of  dialect  have  necessarily  been  melted  down  into  the  genml 
speech,  which  is  common  English ;  aiul  tliis  is  the  language,  theio* 
fore,  which  all  cliildren  learn  as  their  mother-tongue.  The  lo«» 
bred  Londoner  does  not  transmit  his  vulgar  shibboleth,  and  ibt 
child  of  tlie  Northumbrian  is  free  from  the  hurr  which  aliclu  in 
the  throat  of  his  fatlier.  Dialects  can  only  be  preserved  by  coU 
Icctivc  bodies  speaking  the  language  which  they  acquired  in  thaic 
youth;  tliey  caunot  therefore  continue  in  promiscuous  colonicSi^ 
But  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  provincial  and  vulgar  diftn 
lects  ;  the  former  is  only  a  different  and  antiquated  form  of  oar 
genuine  speech,  and  as  buch  it  is  recognised,  whenever  men  of 
genius  have  thought  proper  to  write  iu  it.  Without  referring  le 
earlier  or  ^  inferior  wnters,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  Bum8y'--« 
poet  of  such  exouisite  felicity,  that  his  writings  are  reliahed  by  per- 
sons who  arc  obliged  to  study  them  as  a  foreign  language.  And  in 
the  '  Antiquary,'  and  tlie  other  novels  from  the  same  masterly  hand^ 
tli^  mixture  of  northcni  dialects,  which  considerably  impedes  the 
pleaMU-e  of  a  south  country  reader,  must,  in  a  far  greater  degree, 
eqhance  the  deUght  with  which  the^e  spirited  tales  are  peruaed  by 

Krsons  who  are  familiar  iu  what  we  may  be  allowed  to  call  ear 
;>ric  diale«:t.  Vulgarisms,  on  the  contrary,  are  always  offensive^ 
and  must  exist  wherever  ignorance  and  vulgarity  are  found :  from 
these,  which  are  the  real  corruption  of  language,  it  is  not  posaibk 
that  America  should  be  more  free  than  England.  There  are  other 
corruptions  which  arise  from  fashion,  affectation,  and  the  various 
caases  which  are  always  operating  to  vitiate  the  style  of  the  day  I 
and  debase  literature :  these  also  will  be  found  in  both  coontrio^ 
and  plentifully  in  both ; — the  crop  of  weeds  is  one  which  new 

fails.* 
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fails.  With  rfgard  In  AmertcanuoiB,  aa  tliey  are  called,  it  would 
be  un philosophical  in  the  extreme  t<»  cundenin  ili^m  by  nliolesale, 
as  covitraband.  No  aiiihnr  ever  shackled  hiinself  bv  more  absurd 
resuictionb  (not  even  iheLipogrammatisis,  or  those  u  ho  built  al tan 
and  hatched  eggs  in  verse)  lliuii  Mr.  Vox,  when  he  resolved  to  use 
no  other  words  in  his  history  ihati.  were  to  be  found  in  Drydtn. 
The  vocabiil3r7  of  a  living  language  never  can  be  limited;  new 
words  Kill  frequently  be  set  atloat,  and  if  they  are  struck  >n  the 
■dint  of  analogy — if  the  standard  be  lawful,  and  the  die  good,  A(!y- 
must  become  current  coin.  Such  worda,  whether  we  receive  thenf ' 
from  America,  or  Ami-ricu  front  ns,  enricli  the  language,  of  whicb 
we  are  joiai  heirs,  and  which  is  the  common  wealth  of  both. 

It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Silliman,  that  the  opinions  of  the  English 
concerning  hie  country  are  in  violent  extremes,  America  btiiig  with 
some  aiinther  name  for  baibaritm  and  anarchy,  and  with  others  fur 
overflowing;  liberty,  pieuiy,  and  happiness.  'Inhere  are  individuals, 
he  says,  '  whose  admiration  of  America  knows  no  bounds — whnsQ 
lani^ajce  concerning  us  is  alwa^'s  that  of  extravagant  encomiumi 
and  who  heap  odium  upon  their  own  country  in  proportion  as  they 
exageerate  the  attvaiitages  of  ours.'  In  the  course  of  his  trnvell^ 
he  felUii  with  VVintci-botham,  the  dissenting  minister,  whobetltg^' 
imprisoned  in  the  early  part  of  the  Fieiich  Revolution,  for  utterid^'' 
sedition  in  a  sermon,  occupief)  the  tiine  of  his  continemer)t  in  llw' 
compilutiun  of  a  history,  or  more  properly  an  account,  of  Ame-' 
rica.  Winlerbotham's  was  a  hard  case :  he  himself  n  I  ways  deuie<) 
having  used  the  expressions  for  which  he  was  found  guilty,  and  it 
was  llie  tinn  belief  of  bis  friends  and  of  his  congregation,  that  he 
had  beon  convicted  upon  fali^e  evidence :  it  is  the  more  honour- 
able to  him,  that  bein^  thus  an  aggrieved  man,  be  should  after- - 
ward^  have  condemned  himself  for  entanng  into  the  views  of  the ' 
poittical  reformers.  '  I  lieard  him  say,"  says  Mr.  Stiliman,  '  thrt'l 
he  considered  the  viewH  ul'  his  old  coadjutors  as  hostile  to  religiofl 
and  the  best  interests  of  mankind ;'  and  iu  proof  of  this,  he  related  a 
number  of  anecdotes  concerning  the  com munirsi ions  made  to  him 
by  his  associates  in  NewgHre,  who  had  fallen  into  like  condemna- 
tion. '  One  of  them  told  him  that  ht&  views  and  those  of  his  frienda 
were  not  confined  to  the  refonualion  of  the  government,  and  that 
when  affairs  slfmld  come  into  their  hands,  not  a  public  teacher  of 
religion  should  be  suffered  to  exist.'  Winterhotliam.  who  had  not 
contemplated  such  extremities,  resolutely  replied,  '  Sir,  1  am  a  ' 
prearher;  and  the  momcRl  I  gel  free  from  prison,  I  shall  presdt'' 
again,  '^fhen.  Sir,  replied  his  companion,  1  will  be  the  lirat  V> 
pluneea  dagger  into  vour  bosom.'  This  fact  alone  ou(;ht  to  proTC*' 
what  indeed  no  reflecting  person  can  doubt,  that  if  the  fabiic  of  *■ 
goveniiueut  in  this  country  was  overthrown,  the  English  F  *  '~ 
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lion  would  have  it9  Robespierres  aiid  iu»  IleberU;  it»  proscriptious 
and  persecutions;  a  course  an  Ll(M>dv  as  tliat  which  we  lia\e  wit- 
nessed in  France;  and  in  all  probability,  a  far  more  deplorable 
terminalKm. 

We  will  quote  one  more  {inecdotc  from  Mr.  Silliman,  and  in  his 
own  words.  It  is  related  upon  the  authority  of  a  gentleman  old 
enough  to  hnvc  known  the  fact,  and  respectable  enough  to  hm 
entitled  to  full  belief. 

*  ft  seeras  that  Hume  received  a  religious  education  from  his  mother, 
and  early  in  life  was  the  subject  of  strong  and  hopeful  relis^cms  im- 
presbions ;  but  as  he  approached  manhood  they  were  e&oed,  and  coo* 
firmed  infiilelity  succeeded.  Maternal  partiality,  however  alarmed  at 
fir»t,  came  at  length  to  look  with  less  and  less  pain  upon  this  declension, 
and  filial  love  aii'i  reverence  seem  to  have  been  absorbed  in  the  pride 
of  philosophical  scepticism ;  f(»r  Hume  now  applied  himself  i^ith 
unwearied  and  unhappily  with  successful  efforts,  to  sap  the  foundation 
of  his  mother's  faith.  Having  succeeded  in  this  dreadful  work,  he  went 
abroad  into  foreign  countries ;  and  as  he  was  returning,  an  exprfas 
met  him  in  London,  with  a  letter  from  his  mother,  informing  him  that 
she  was  in  a  deep  decline,  and  could  not  long  survi\'e  ;  %he  5aid  she 
found  herself  without  any  support  in  her  distress ;  that  he  had  takca 
away  that  source  of  comfort  upon  which  in  all  cases  of  affliction  she 
used  to  rely,  and  that  she  now  found  her  mind  sinking  into  despair: 
she  did  not  doubt  that  her  son  would  aflbrd  her  some  substitute  fcir  her 
religion,  and  she  conjured  him  to  hasten  to  her,  or  at  least  to  leiHl  her 
a  letter,  containing  such  consolations  as  philosophy  can  afford  to  a 
dying  mortal.  Hume  was  overwhelmed  with  anguish  on  receiving  this 
letter,  and  hastened  to  Scotland,  travelling  day  and  night ;  but  before  he 
arrived,  his  mother  expired.  No  permanent  impression  seems  however 
to  have  been  made  on  his  mind  by  this  most  trying  event ;  and  what* 
ever  remorse  he  might  have  felt  at  the  moment,  he  soon  relapsed  into 
his  wonted  obduracy  of  heart.' 

A  story  like  this  requires  no  comment.  Hius  it  is  that  false 
philosophy  reeitores  the  sting  to  Death,  and  gives  again  the  victory 
to  the  Grave! 

The  Due  de  Levis  thinks  tliat  this  philosophy  had  very  little  to 
do  in  Kngland.  '^The  people  of  that  conntr}',  so  *  renowned  for 
the  rectitude  of  their  judgment,'  had  bten  '  cured  of  the  deplora- 
ble follies  of  puritr^iism,  even  before  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and 
at  this  time  it  is  not  necessary  to  live  long  in  England  to  discover 
that  theism  is  the  most  common  religious  opinion,'  and  that  the 
E'^tablislintcnt  is  supported  and  respected  merely  as  a  useful  insQ- 
tution.  Ilie  Duke  seems  to  believe  that  he  compliments  the 
Km^i'-h  bv  delivering  this  opinion.  Were  it  well  fcMincied,  there 
%\(iiil(i  hf.'  no  hope  of  that  stability  in  our  political  constitutioe 
which  the  writer  thinks  certnin      There  are  but  three  chatties,  be 
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sayS)  which  the  English  constitution  can  undergo :  it  may  become' 
an  absolute  monarchy,  the  ParHament  either  being  destroyed,  or 
retaining  only  a  nominal  existence ; — it  may  become  an  aristocracy^ 
the  monarchy  being  abolished^  and  Parliament  uniting  in  itselt*  the 
executive  and  legislative  powers ; — ^it  may  become  a  democracy, 
administered  by  revocable  and  temporary  representatives^  the 
monarchy  and  the  peerage  being  abolished.  Tlie  Duke  proceeds 
to  shew  with  sufficient  force,  the  reasons  which  render  the  two  first 
of  these  changes  in  the  highest  degree  improbable;  the  other  alter- 
native he  dismisses  with  contempt :  it  is  so  little  probable,  he  saya, 
and  such  a  government  has  so  little  analogy  with  the  manners,  the- 
habits,  and  the  prejudices  of  our  old  Europe,  that  he  shall  not 
dwell  upon  it; — it  would  evidently  be  nothing  more  tlian  a  state 
of  anarchy  and  transition:  but  is  it  equally  certain  that  we  are  ia 
no  danger  of  being  brought  into  that  state  i 

'  One  thing/  says  the  Gallo-American  observer,  *  surprizes  us  moiie 
and  more  every  day, — it  is  the  great  number  of  people  who  disapprove 
not  ooiy  the  present  measures  of  Ministers,  but  the  form  and  consti-* 
tution  of  the  government  itself.  It  is  stigmatised  as  vicious,  corrupt,^ 
and  in  its  decay,  without  hope  or  remedy  but  in  a  general  reform,  and: 
in  iact  a  revolution*  It  appears  to  me  that  the  Uiends  of  the  admi- 
nistration, and  of  all  administrations,  are  in  a  small  minority :  of  the. 
other  two  parties,  one  does  not  seem  disposed  to  approve  of  any  admi- 
nistration, and  neither  of  the  present.  This  is  a  most  alarmin/z  state 
of  things ;  a  spark  might  set  the  whole  political  machine  in  a  blaze ; 
and  yet  looking  around  at  the  appearance  of  all  things,  it  seems  a  pity 
that  so  much  good  should  necessarily  be  abandoned  in  pursuit  of  better, 
and  by  the  means  of  a  rev<»lution.  Ever}*  body  disclaims  a  revolution 
d  ia  fran^aue ;  but  who  is  so  presumptuous  as  to  fancy  a  revolution! 
when  once  begun,  can  be  guided  and  stopped  at  pleasure  ?' 

The  question  is  easily  answered :  every  revolutionary  fection, 
and  every  revolutionary  leader, — witness,  tlie  Constitutionalists,  the 
Girondiste8,andtheJacobiiics  in  France;  witness,  La  Fayette,  Bris* 
sot,  Petion,  Danton,  and  Robespierre. 

These  were  the  first  feelings  of  a  judicious,  dispassionate,  and 
perfectly  impartial  observer.  As  he  remained  longer  in  England, 
and  travelled  fartlier  from  the  metropolis,  he  thought  that  the  spirit 
of  discontent  was  in  great  measure  confined  to  London  ;  and  that 
in  the  country  fewer  persons  spoke  of  revolution,  cither  to  wish  or 
foar  it,  or  believe  the  people  ripe  for  it.  By  this  time  he  began  to 
understand  something  of  the  excess  to  Mihich  the  spirit  of  party  is 
carried  in  England,  to  the  destruction  of  all  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  honour,  veracity,  patriotism,  and  principle  of  every  kind ; 
but  in  supposing  that  the  public  themselves  saw  this  in  the  same 
light)  M.  Simond  was  mistaken:  party  writers,  he  says,  speaking 
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in  particular  of  the  anarchist  joiimalsy  '  are  not  betiavad  aincere, 
aad  without  that  belief  there  19  no  real  persuasion.'    I1iis  is  irue* 
at  for  as  it  regards  the  well-informed  class  of  society  with  wkom- 
Am  traveller  conversed,  and  from  whom  he  forms  his  judgement  { 
byt  it  is  not  to  this  class  that  the  apostles  of  anarcbj  direct  tlieir 
ioAammatory  discourses ;  it  is  to  the  credulous^  the  ignorant,  wad 
the  half-iuformedy  that  they  address  themselves;  it  is  lo  the  couii^ 
trymen  who  sit  round  the  ak*house  lire,  opcn-^ared,  sticking  in  sodi- 
tion  with  their  tobacco;  it  is  to  the  manufacturers  and  joameynien, 
who  believe  in  their  weekly  newspaper  as  they  do  iu  Leakea  piUa^ 
and  Kwallo  w  both  poisons  with  implicit  faith ;  it  is  to  the  great  maas 
of  an  uneducated  people.     Tliat  the  great  mass  of  our  population 
Aoiild  be  in  a  state  w  hich  renders  them  the  easy  dopes  of  every 
mischievous  demagogue,  is  not  the  fault  of  the  present  age ;  we^ 
at  least,  have  seen  aud  acknowledged  the  evil,  and  though  no. ade^- 
quAte  measures  have  yet  been  adopted  for  remedying  it»  atiil  a  • 
bcgiuning  has  been  made :  but  meantime  the  evil  eaisis  in  ila  fuXk 
force,  and  we  feel  but  too  sensibly  how  the  sins  of  the  iathcrs  ane 
vinied  upon  the. children,  accorduig  to  the  just  ordimmoo  of  Uea- 
yon  and  the  usual  course  of  human  events. 

*  I'he  liberty  of  the  press/  says  M.  Simond,  *  is  the  palladiam  of 
JBnglish  liberty,  and  at  the  same  time  its  curse, — a  vivifying  aadde* 
composing  principle,  incessantly  at  work  in  the  body  politic.  It  b  the 
only  plague,  somebody  has  said,  which  Moses  forgot  to  inflict  on 
EJgypt.  This  modem  plague  penetrates,  like  the  vermin  of  old,  iate . 
the  interior  of  families,  carrying  with  it  defamation  and  misery.'  Tlift 
private  nuisance,  however,  has  been  in  a  great  degree  checked  by 
the  heavy  damages  which  were  awarded  some  years  ago  in  a  case  of . 
flagrant  slander ;  before  that  time  the  infamous  attacks  which 
made  upon  the  characters  of  women,  married  or  unmarried, 
dered  this  abuse  a  national  disgrace.  But  the  public  evil  continues, 
and  exists  in  an  aggravated  degree.  ^  There  is  not,'  says  the  Aae* 
rican  traveller,  '  another  government  in  Europe  who  could  long 
withstand  the  attacks  to  which  this  is  continually  exposed ;'  and 
again, '  the  threatening  storms  of  faction  hovering  incessantly  OTcr 
the  British  horizon, — the  exaggerations  of  debates, — the  misrepre- 
sentation of  party  papers, — give  to  this  counti7  the  appearance  of 
being  perpetually  on  the  brink  of  revolution.'  In  his  judgement  the 
dai^er  is  more  apparent  than  real,  because  military  usurpation  is 
impossible  in  a  country  like  England  where  the  people  are  by  It 
habit  and  principle  averse  to  a  military  system,  and  because  an 
bitious  reformer  would  find  himself  installed  as  minister  by 
success,  and  must  then  inevitably  discover  that  the  reforms 
cemiiig  which  he  bad  long  and  loudly  declaimed  are  impracticafale 
This  iudced  is  certain.    But  it  is  not  of  usurpation  that  we  are  m 
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danger; — usurpntion,  whtlher  civil  or  military,  is  one  of  ihe  latter 
stages  of  r^vuluiion ;  and  overiurn .'  overlurn  [  overturn  !  is  at 
much  tlio  nmxim  nf  the  ret'onners,  an  it  is  the  text  of  the  Litdditea 
Uicif  practical  disciples.  However  willing  Boine  among  our  dema- 
gogues might  be  to  enact  llie  part  of  Ijord  Protector,  their  Icaden- 
resemble  Cromwell  us  little  in  their  talt^ts  as  in  their  private  moi'ala;' 
for  Cromwell,  though  he  continued  l-i  beiir  the  semblance  of  ciilhtt-' 
siasm  after  he  had  ceased  to  be  uii  enthusiast,  was  always  a  reli^ioul 
man,  and  exemplary  in  all  the  domestic  relations  of  life.  The  dan- 
ger is  that  we  may  be  brought  into  a  state  which  ultimately  tenders 
tisurpation  practicable,  and  dispoKux  the  great  muiortty  to  submit 
to  it  willingly,  or  even  gluHly,  for  the  sake  of  secuniy,  which  must 
ever  be  their  chief  (iesire,  as  it  is  indeed  the  tirsl  object  of  civil 
society.  Six  years  have  rlapsed  since  this  writer  thought  (he  dnng«r 
was  *  more  appateiit  than  real.'  Unring  thjit  interval  great  changes 
have  taken  place.  We  were  then  involved  in  a  war,  the  longest, 
the  most  urduuus,  and  ultimately  the  roukt  triumphant,  in  which 
this  connlry  was  ever  engaged.  The  tide  of  thtit  war  had  not  yet 
begun  to  turn  in  our  favotir;  but  although  the  Norttiein  propheta 
predicted  our  defeat  us  ine^'itable,  aiuj  declared  that  no  malt '  above 
the  level  of  a  drivelling  courtier  or  a  feeble  fanntic  cotild  look  at 
tJie  contest  vrithout  Ireinbling  every  inch  of  him  for  the  result ;'  and 
though  Lord  Wellington  was  vilified  week  after  week  by  the  foul- 
mouthed  and  Ignorant  journalists  of  an  audncious  faction,  and  his 
military  lafcnta  held  up  to  contempt,  the  events  of  the  war  occupied 
the  largest  share  of  the  public  attention  ;  die  impuUe  which  its  ex- 
penditure gave  to  munuhictiires  and  agriculture  employed  all  hands 
in  prohtable  attivitv,  and  every  heart  xvhich  was  not  cankere<l  took 
a  lively  interest  in  the  just  and  honourable  cause  of  its  country. 
Never  was  any  war  terminated  nmre  gloriously.  From  ihemouil) 
of  the  I'agus  to  the  Garoune  die  French  were  beaten  inch  by  inch, 
and  this  career  of  military  achievement  was  concluded  by  u  victory 
of  which  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  has  dimmed  the  splen- 
dour of  all  former  fields,  and  that  it  will  be  remembered  to  the 
lionour  of  the  British  name,  as  long  as  the  name  and  the  language 
of  Britain  shall  endure.  Peuce  had  been  the  desire  of  all  parties ; 
llie  rulers  and  the  sound  part  of  the  people  looked  to  it  as  the  ob- 
ject of  the  war  j  the  factious  clamoured  for  it,  some  from  the  mere 
principle  of  opposition,  which  implies  the  absence  of  any  other 
principle  ;  some,  perhaps,  from  mistaken  notions  of  humanin  ;  ariH 
otliers,  the  self-styled  friends  of  litierty,  from  an  nmiatural  and 
traiterous  attachment  to  the  enemy  of  their  country — that  rnemy  a 
murderer,  a  liberticide,  a  military  despot,  Uie  most  taiihlcwi,  the  most 
ruthless,  the  most  prodigal  of  blood.  Peace  was  at  length  elTccted, 
and  as  it  ought  to  be  ^  we  won  it  iu  battle,  and  dictated  the  terms 
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before  the  walls  of  Paris.  This  was  a  gitat  tifid  sudden  change, 
and  such  a  chaiige,  however  desirable,  however  necessarr,  however 
beneticial  at  last,  could  not  occur  without  much  iromediaie  incon- 
venience. It  was  not  our  military  departments  akme  which  were 
upon  the  war  establishment,  it  was  every  branch  of  trade,  and  every 
kind  of  industry  which  was  in  any  way  connected  with  the  war  or 
Intluenced  by  it.  ^Fhe  ordnance,  for  instance,  employed  the 
iMindries,  the  gunsmiths,  &c.  8ic.  these  manufactories  called  iipoo 
the  ir<in  and  brass  works,  and  the  furnaces  kept  the  colliers  in 
activity  :  thus  it  was  in  every  part  of  the  great  political  macftiiney 
(the  most  complicated  that  ever  existed,)  wheel  within  wheel,  and 
when  one  was  checked,  the  obstruction  was  felt  throngh  all.  The 
whole  annual  war  expenditure  to  the  amount  of  not  less  than  forty 
aMUioni»  wa5  at  once  withdrawn  from  circulation.  But  public  ex- 
pencliture  m  like  the  fountain- tree  in  the  Indian  paradise,  which 
diffuses  in  fertilizing  streams  the  vapours  which  i|  was  created  to- 
collect  and  condense  for  the  purpose  of  more  benefidally  retoming 
and  distributmg  titem.  A  vacuum  was  inevitably  produced  by 
ikiM  Buddeii  diminution,  and  the  general  dislocation  which  ensued 
may  not  unaptly  be  compared  to  the  settling  of  the  ice  upon  a  wide 
sheet  of  water :  explosions  are  made  and  convulsions  arec  seen  on 
all  sides,  in  one  place  tlie  ruptured  ice  is  dislodged  and  lifted  up, 
m  another  it  sniks ;  sounds  inexpressible  by  language,  and  wilder 
thsiii  the  howUngs  of  the  wilderness,  are  emitted  on  every  iide,  and 
th'as  the  agitation  continues  for  many  hours  till  the  whole  has  found 
its  level,  and  nature  resumes  in  silence  its  ordinary  course. 

A  like  effect  must  always  be  occasioned  by  the  transition  from- 
war  to  peace,  different  in  degree  according  as  the  war  haa  been 
ynore  or  less  protracted,  accor<fiog  to  the  scale  on  which  it  has  been 
carrit'd  on.  The  transition  from  peace  to  war,  so  infinitely  de^ 
plorable  in  other  respects,  brings  with  it  less  disturbance  to  the 
trading  concerns  of  the  commimity ;  thoae  merchants  whose  deahngs 
lie  with  the  enemy  are  mined,  and  credit  receives  a  sudden  shock, 
hut  the  effects  are  partial  and  transitory;  and  an  increased  activity 

Coduces  an  increased  circulation,  and  on  all  sides  a  demand  for 
x>ur»  In  the  present  case  many  causes  concurred  to  a^ravate 
ibe  embarrassment  which  unavoidably  accompanied  the  return  of 
peace.  As  the  country  had  never  before  been  engaged  in  so  mo> 
nentotts  a  contest,  the  expenditure  had  been  greater  than  any 
country  had  ever  before  sustained,  and  the  exertions  of  every  kind 
greater  than  ever  had  been  made  before  by  any  known  nation.  We 
were  at  one  time  cut  off  from  foreign  supplies  of  grain,  and  we  had 
to  feed  large  armies  in  an  unproductive  land.  Extensive  tracts  of 
ground  which  had  hitherto  lain  waste  were  therefore,  at  great  ex- 
pensci  but  with  the  prospect  of  an  adequate  return,  brought  into 
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Cttltivatioa  in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  ;  on  a  sudden  the  question 
came  upon  ua  at  Uic  return  of  peace,  whetlier  we  wcie  to  open  the 
porUt  tliat  provisions  of  every  kind  might  become  as  cheap  as  posr 
sible  for  the  good  of  the  whole  couiiuunity,  or  whether  the  general 
good  would  not  be  better  consulted  by  sliutting  them,  and  keepings 
up  the  price  of  agricultural  pHKluce,  to  save  the  agi  iculturul  interest 
from  loss.  Here  was  a  question  which  at  Arst  sight  appeared 
aimple  to  every  man,  whether  he  saw  the  black  or  die  white  side  of 
the  shield,  and  as  plain  as  his  own  direct  personal  interest ;  but  it 
belongs  to  tlie  metaphysics  of  political  ecoaomvy  and  is  in  realitgr 
infinitely  complicated  and  infinitely  difficult.  And  this  point  wa» 
not  mooted  for  the  discussion  of  speculative  men  to  be  considered 
at  leisure  and  dbpassionately  investigated  in  indifferent  times ;  it 
was  brought  forward  fis  a  practical  question  of  immediate  vital 
importance,  and  debated  with  all  the  blind  vehemence  of  private 
interest  and  popular  prejudice.  While  the  Com  Bill  was  HI 
debute,  tlie  evil  which  the  landholders  deprecated  was  going  on ; 
and  when  the  bill  was  passed,  the  proposed  remedy  wliidi  had  been 
solicited  so  e^erly,  and  so  violently  opposed,  produced  no  percep* 
tible  effect  in  either  way.  The  dislocation  had  taken  place  in  the 
initarai  course  of  things,  and  in  the  natural  course  things  found  their 
level/— <but  while  they  were  finding  it,  great  inconvenience  aroae^ 
and  widely,  extended  distress.  Hie  agriculturists  received  a  sevene 
shock-;  the  ciedit  on  which  diey  used  to  rely  was  withdrawn,  the 
oiarkets  fell,  aiKi  ruin  stared  them  in  the  face. 

A  set  of  miserable  sciolists  have  maintained  dial  selfishness  is 
the  foundation  of  all  our  virtues  as  well  as  of  all  otur  vices,  the 
ruling  passion  and  prime  impulse  of  the  best  uien  as  well  as  of  the 
worst  ;•— there  is  therefore  no  other  difference,  upon  this  philosophy^ 
between  Epictetus  and  Tiberius,  or  Howard  and  Buonaparte,  than 
that  the  one  was  a  better  calculator  than  the  other,  llic  opinion 
is  not  less  execrable  in  monds  than  the  priticiple  itself  4s  prejudicial 
when  operating  in  ordinary  life,  whether  as  it  re^aids individuals  or 
comnmnitics.  Heavy  as  the  taxes  were  during  the  war,  the  rent! 
of  land  were  raised  in  more  tlian  an  adequate  proportion ;  a  dispor 
sition  too  generally  prevailed  to  exact  from  die  tenant  Uie  largest 
possible  sum.  When  the  revulsion  took  place,  the  tenant  was 
equally  disposed  to  make  his  advantage  of  the  landlord,  audi  de- 
manded  a  reduction  not  less  exorbitant  thau  the  former  advance* 
Each  party  in  its  turn  endeavoured  to  profit  to  the  uttermost  by 
the  unfavourable  situation  of  die  oiher, — the  standard  of  equity  was 
disrc<rarded.  High  rents,  which  were  as  mucli  the  consequence  of 
moral  as  nf  political  causes,  of  error  as  of  circumstances,  have  liad 
their  sliarc  in  producing  the  existing  distress;  and  thoiie  landlords 
who  hud  screwed  them  to  the  hig^best  point,  are  the  persons  wha 
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How  experience  the  most  inconvenience ;  where  the  advance  had 
leen  moderate,  the  tenants  were  able  to  withstand  a  temporary 
pressure,  llie  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  owe  much 
of  their  embarrassment  in  like  manner  to  the  avidity  with  which  im- 
mediate gain  has  been  pursued,  ^rhe  iron  trade,  for  instance,  is 
One  which  has  suffered  most.  Some  years  ago  this  was  so  lucrative 
1  branch  of  business  that  great  capitalists  and  even  men  of  rank 
crowded  into  it ;  men  who  were  actually  rich,  and  who  in  other 
times  would  have  believed  themselves  so,  could  not  be  contented 
with  the  safe  and  regular  returns  which  their  property  would  bav^ 
yielded  in  land  or  in  the  funds,  but  for  die  sake  of  enormous  profit 
risqued  it,  making  themselves  dependent  upon  chances  and  cir* 
cumstances  which  they  could  neither  foresee  nor  controul.  The 
gain  being  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  works  while  it  was  a 
lucrative  concern,  every  man  extended  his  works  to  the  utmost;  the 
possibility  of  producing  more  iron  than  might  be  required  was  not 
taken  into  the  account;  more  therefore  was  produced  than  the 
country  could  consume,  or  than  vent  could  be  found  for  by  expor- 
tation, and  the  trade  was  literally  ruined  by  its  prosperity,  as  over- 
feeding brings  on  disease  in  the  animal  body  and  death. 

This,  though  the  most  striking  instance  which  could  be  given, 
is  not  the  only  one ;  there  are  many  articles  with  which  the  market 
both  at  home  and  abroad  has  been  overstocked.  For  it  must  not 
be  dissembled  that  both  America  and  the  continental  nations  have 
leanit  to  manufacture  for  themselves  many  things  for  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  depend  upon  England.  It  is  vain  to  ima- 
gine that  improvements  in  machinery  can  for  any  length  of  time  be 
confined  to  the  country  in  which  they  are  invented,  and  attempts  to 
prevent  manufacturers  from  emigrating  by  penal  statutes,  are  not 
only  oppressive,  but  inefficacious.  Both  men  and  machinery  have 
found  their  way  abroad ;  the  manufacturing  system  has  struck  rout 
there;  we  may  perhaps  find  out  new  markets,  (certainly  neither  en- 
terprize  nor  activity  will  be  wanting  in  the  search,)  but  very  many 
of  the  old  ones  are  preoccupied,  and  must  contiimc  to  be  closed 
against  us.  There  is  no  ultnnate  evil  in  this  :  on  the  contrary,  it 
would  be  easy  to  shew  tliat  great  ultimate  good  must  arise  from  it, 
both  to  ourselves,  and  to  tlic  general  interests  of  mankind, — from 
which  no  nation  can  separate  its  own  with  impunity.  But  the 
unavoidable  temporary  consequences  are  disappointment  and  loss, 
with  no  inc(Misiderable  degree  of  embarrassment  and  distress. 
While  other  countries  have  thus  been  learning  to  manufacture  for 
themselves,  (and  this,  it  should  be  remembered,  they  would  have 
done  in  peace  as  w  ell  as  in  war,  and  probably  sooner  in  peace,)  im- 
provements have  continually  been  made  in  our  machinery  at  home, 
all  tending  to  diminish  the  necessity  for  bumao  labour^ — here  atso 
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is  a  great  prospective  good,  and  a  great  present  evil ;  tlie  good  per- 
niauent,  the  evil  only  for  a  season.  And  still  furlhcr  to  lessen  the 
demand  for  labour^  when  sufficient  employment  could  not  be  found 
for  adults,  children  have  been  taken  from  their  mother^s  side,  from 
the  sports  which  should  have  invigorated  their  bodies,  and  the 
schools  which  should  have  disciplined  their  mind  and  given  them 
at  least  the  rudiments  of  morality  and  religion,  to  be  worked  ni^ht 
and  day  amid  the  filth  and  stench  of  manufactories,  to  the  sacritice 
of  enjoyment,  health,  morals, — of  all  which  distinguishes  immorti^ 
man  from  brute  animals,  and  all  which  renders  life — mere  animal 
life — desirable  !  These  coinciding  causas  have  thrown  upon  the 
public  a  vast  number  of  persons,  able  and  willing  to  work,  but  Ufir 
able  to  obtain  occupation,  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  landed  interest 
•n  whom  they  are  tlirown  are  least  able  to  support  the  burthen. 

Things  were  not  in  this  state  when  M.  Simond  thought  tliat  the 
danger  of  political  convulsion  in  this  country  was  more  apparent  tluia 
real.  Our  agriculture  was  then  in  the  highest  degree  flourishing, 
tlie  revenue  every  year  more  productive  than  the  last ;  trade,  thou^ 
fluctuating  in  its  different  branches,  pre-eminently  prosperous  o^ 
tlie  whole :  the  proprietors  of  lands,  in  the  observer's  own  words 
— '  out  of  the  vortex  and  safe  at  auchor  ;*  and  the  monied  men  eager 
'  to.  buy  land,  being  a  safe  property  and  a  permanent  revenue,  and 
because  there  was  an  inundation  of  wealth  in  the  country/  Then 
also  events  of  the  utmost  magnitude  and  moment  were  passing, 
upon  tlie  great  political  stage ;  every  man  was  more  or  less  inte- 
rested in  the  tremendous  tragedy  of  war,  and  the  columns  of  the 
factious  journalists,  our  Drissots  and  Marats,  Girondistes  and  Jaco* 
bines, — Whigs,  Ultra- Whigs,  and  tlownriglu  .Anarchists,  were  in 
great  part  occupied  with  the  detail  of  passing  events, — so  that, 
though  they  drugged  every  thing  with  poison,  the  venom  itself  was 
diluted,  and  there  was  less  of  it.  Yet  even  tlien  it  was  the  lirst 
feeling  of  this  judicious  observer,  that  a  spark  might  set  the  whole 
machine  in  a  blaze ;  and  when  more  knowledge  af  tlie  country  and 
of  the  |)eopIe  had  lessoned  the  force  of  his  first  impressions,  aud 
made  him  believe,  as  he  hoped,  that  a  stale  of  things  pioductive  of 
such  infinite  good  was  in  no  danger  of  being  subverted ;  he  still 
perceived  that  no  other  government  in  Europir  could  long  with* 
stand  the  attacks  to  which  this  is  constantly  exposed  ;  that  tlie  abuse 
of  the  press  is  the  curse  of  Kcglish  liberty,  and  that  the  press  has 
in  it  a  decomposing  as  well  as  a  vivifying  principle : — let  us  beware 
how  we  suffer  the  decomposing  one  to  predominate!  It  htm 
already  been  at  work  too  successfully  and  loo  long.  The  outrages 
of  the  Luddites — in  consequence  of  which  the  manufacturers  are 
removing  from  Nottingham,  and  the  next  generation  may  perhaps 
see  grasb^  growing  in  die  streets  of  that  now  populous  city — were 
«et  occasioned  by  any  grievances  real  or  imaginary,  nor  by  -any  ac- 
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tual  ui>trc'ss ;  lliey  havf  proceeded  from  a  spiiit  ui  iu»ul>oidiuationi 
creuu-d,  fL^stercd^  and  iiirt allied  by  the  periodical  |>rcbft.  ^rW  ^li- 
cuitujul  rixit)  wi're  uut  uccasiuocd  by  disuess, — ibe  unbjpp%  cuipriu 
M'bu  bufftrod  I'vif  tfacni  under  the  ^cuteiicc  of  the  law  nei-tr  Mie&  itS 
sub>tnncc.  ll  uas  uut  '  Poverty  and  Lis  couai:i  Neces«itv  who 
bruu^bt  tbeni  in  tho*>e  duiiiga/  and  to  that  dcpUirablc  eud  ; — it  was 
the  :»pirit  ni*  tactioU'*  dibcouieiit,  ejscited  for  the  purp4.>sc^  of  icvohi- 
rioD  h\  tk'Utn^'K^ur  uiatoi>,  and  dciiiagoguc  jounuIL^Ui^  who  uow 
do  ni'l  even  atfrit  to  cjiiciral  lite  obj«^ct  at  which  they  aim.  It*  cue 
man  iii>li;j::it('«  auolhii  to  coniiuit  uiurdtr,  the  iusligator,  as  well 
as  tlio  iiiatiunif  nt,  i**  piun^licd :  hire  the  iiiHtruuKulo  alone  have 
suffered,  and  ihe  •;ie-(iter  ciiuiiiirils  proceed  uiih  unabated  or  evoi 
increuiin^  zc:il  in  ihoir  eudLavoiir^  to  provoke  fresh  exce&sesp  aud 
burrv  on  XvkAx  \irtini<*  to  de>tiucti(>u,  without  cuuiptwctioik  for  the 
past,  ami  rcgaidles»  hv  wliiit  nicaib  tliey  may  accouipLsli  the  co^ 
summation  \ihich  thtv  .^eck. 

Tliis  temper  has  been  unequivocally  shewn up<Hi  the  fN'eseiit  dis- 
tress amoi'ig  the  labouring  and  manufacturing  classes.     Such  uume- 
roiis  bodies  i)f  men  huviu!;  been  thrown  out  of  employ,  every  good 
mail  perceived  the  necessity  of  affording  tlieia  teni|K>rary  reiief,  and 
tlie  ]}ropriet\  of  alleviating  the  poor  rates  bv   voluntary  nid,  till 
altei  alive  iiiia>ures  of  |>eriuaneut  policy   c()uld  be  devised  and 
brought  into  action  for  gradually  removing  a  burthen  that  was  be- 
coming intolerable.     It  \ras  ab  obviou^l^  exinnlieiit  that  this  shotiU 
be  dune,  as  that  the  surgeon  should  apply  a  turniquet  to  the  lAal* 
tered  limb  till  ht  can  amputate  it.     And  to  tliLi  course   commoa 
humanity  and  connnon  sense  iui^antly  pointed.    British  feeling  and 
Britiiih  generosity  have  never  been  appealed  to  in  vain.    But  in  what 
manner  has  thij  appeal  been  uusweied  by  the  Ultra-Whigs  and  the 
Hsdical  Reformers, — the  knife  and  cautL-ry  men :    It  is  iho  old  tftory 
of  the  needy  Knii'e-Grinder  and  the  Friend  of  Humanity,  in  which 
tlie  Ilights  of  Man  are  prescribed,  and  the  Sixpence  refused.    What 
wab  Uiere  feigned  in  playful  satire  has  been  the  exact  course  pur^ 
sited  by  our  demagogues,  iu  tlie  avowed  hope  that  unrelieved  disireff 
may  exasperate  die  people  against  the  government,  and  with  the 
deliberate  intention  of  indamiug  tlic  ignorant  multitude,  aud  setting 
them  on. 

There  was,  according  to  oiu  iudgemcnt,  a  great,  error  committed 
by  the  distinguished  aud  excellent  persons  in  whom  the  subscript 
tion  originated.  'Ilie  names  and  Uie  donation;  of  tlie  digiiitariei 
of  our  church  were  all  that  was  required  from  them  ;  their  perS(> 
nal  appearance  at  a  public  meeting,  and  that  meeting  too  in  a 
tavern,  was  inconsistent  with  their  profesdion  and  their  rank. 
A\'hen  it  is  iiecebsary  fer  them  to  recunnnend  charity  by  pfeccpt 
as  well  as  example,  it  should  be  by  their  pastoral  charges  in  tlieir 
profebsioual  churactcri  not  by  exposing  themselves  as  mdividuab 
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k>  a  verbal  oritesl  with  ficlion  and  vulgarity-.  These  observations 
uppl)'  in  {rariaiaotu  the  Royal  Personage!*  who  came  fonvard  upon 
the  tame  occasion,  with  the  same  excellent  motives,  but,  as  it  ap- 
pears  tn  113,  with  similar  imprudence.  Parliament  is  the  place 
where  their  opinions  may  be  deliverctl  with  dignity  nml  ellect. 
Public  meetings  sliouhl  be  left  to  those  \vlio»e  brazen  fronts  and 
brazen  voices  (jiialiry  Ihem  for  such  theatres :  and  were  ihey  left 
wholly  to  the  orators  of  Palace  Yard  mid  the  Common  Hall,  ihe 
■pokesmen  wouM  not  long  be  able  to  impose  upon  their  audilom, 
credntous  as  such  auditors  are ;  they  would  quarrel  anionj^  them- 
selves, each  striving  to  be  coik  of  (lie  dunghill;  the  coarsest  appe- 
tite would  St  length  be  palled  by  the  oft'al  with  nhich  tlicsc  men 
diet  it ;  and  even  if  ihe  public,  growing  weary  of  the  same  eiulle>s 
declamatiuiif  Kliunid  not  discover  the  folly  of  some,  the  profligacy 
of  others,  and  the  inisrepa-sentati'>ns  and  falsehoods  of  all,  there 
would  be  no  daiigir  of  their  inislaLiii!^  die  cbaracler  of  such  meet' 
ings,  or  impotiiif;  to  them  an  tiiiflue  inportanCe.  But  when  illite- 
isie  men,  listening  to  their  weekly  iillowance  of  politics,  hear  that 
PriiicCH  md  l'i-ijt>ate»,  the  highest  characters  and  the  tno.si  marred 
Ones  of  the  rualm.huve  presented  themselves  at  u  taveni,  to  be  contra- 
dicted, hrowbeaien,  and  hooted  down  by  men  some  of  whose  names 
ihey  had  never  h<-Brd  before,  and  others  belter  known  for  tfieir  mis- 
conduct than  fi\r  any  good  deserts  \  when  this  extmordinury  account 
— prejudicial  enough  in  the  simple  Irinh,  is  rendered  still  more  so' 
by  the  nluliciona  inauner  in  which  the  whoTe  proceedings  are  repre- 
Mnitud  to  the  advantage  of  (he  demagogues,  and  by  the  revolutionary 
•eaitoning  witli  wiiich  it  is  servedup, — is  it  not  likely  that  their  re- 
spect for  what  oii^ht  most  to  be  respected  should  be  sensibly  dimi- 
nished, and  that  they  ^toiild  suppose  the  revolution  which  is  to 
render  all  ranks  equal  by  pulling  down  the  great,  and  elevating  ths 
low,  has  actually  commenced  ? 

A  provincial  paper  is  now  lying  before  os  in  which  it  is  affirmed, 
that  a  sysiemafic  rcvoliilton  has  been  efl'ecUd  by  the  politics  of 
Mr.  Pitl.  The  liberties  of  the  country  having  been  overturned,  and 
the  whole  wealth  of  the  nation  absorbed  by  tixaiion,  '  what  the 
people  ute  instigated  by  their  snflerii>g»  to  do  afterwards,'  the  in- 
cendiary suys,  '  is  not  a  Revolution,  it  is  the  ju!it  and  natural 
eHort  of  n>en  to  recover  the  posfrctsion  of  prosperity  for  them- 
•elvea  and  tlieir  posterity, — it  is  (he  iiiteontroii table  eXj^rlion  of  a 
people  striving  lo  regain  their  rights,  to  e^lsi  ns  men,  and  lo  act  as 
a  communiiy.  The  scheme  of  public  subscription,  he  says,  is  a 
specious  mode  of  delusion,  which  the  faonesi  and  independent  poor 
evcu  in  Ihe  midst  of  their  want  justly  regard  ns  an  insult.  The 
alleviation  of  their  iniseiies  can  proceed  ouly  from  the  restoration 
of  their  rights  as  men  :  patient  endurance  can  never  he  the  fate  of 
ibis  realm, — tve  will  not  be  still  and  die  quietly  while  a  drop  of 
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Vitality   r<»niaii»/     Tliis  is  a  chance  specimen  of  the  language 
ivhich  is  at  this  tiino  pn-achtd  at  public  meetings,  and  has  loii^j 
hccii  |miinu|(;ato(i  by  tlie  provincial  as  well  as  the  London  prtss. 
'Ilie  orators  :iiid  jonrnalistd  of  this  active  and  noisy  faciion  lell  the 
pnnr  thai  tlu»  snbscription  which  would  allcvate  their  immediate 
necesrtitic s  js  a  mockery  and  an  insult;  and  instead  of  ^ving  iheni 
bread,  or  devising  means  for  employing  them  in  public  works,  they 
advise*  them  to  ctv  out  for  such  measures  and  purs«uc  such  conduct 
M  It'ad   innnediately  to   |>opnlar  revolution, — of  all   curses   the 
greatest  which  the  Almighty  in  his  anger  could  inflict  upon  this 
nation.     One  orator  exhfirts  the  pei>ple  to  refuse  payment  of  the 
taxes ;    another .  recommends  that  the  national  debt  should  be  ex- 
tinguished by  a  vole  of  parliament, — parliament  of  course  being 
previously  reformed,  so  that  it  may  consist  of  representatives  wlio 
nill  not  scruple  at  passing  surh  a  vote  ;  a  third  advise^  that  the  tithei 
be  sold  and  the  produce  funded ;  a  fourth  demands  universal  suf- 
frage ; — and  some  of  these  united  politicians  engage  never  to  cease 
their  exertions  till  they  shall  have  obtained  what  they  call  speedy, 
radical  and  c  tfeclual  reform; — patient  endurance,  they  tell  us,  sliall 
not  be  their  fate,  ihcy  will  not  be  still,  their  cry  shall  be  too  general 
to  be  mistaken  and  too  powerful  to  be  resisted.    Were  there  any 
limits  to  human  folly  and  human  wickedness,  it  would  be  incrediblt 
Uiat  tliere  should  be  meu  erroneous  enough,  and  criminal  enough — 
with  the  example  of  France  before  their  e\es  (fresh  and  reeking  as 
those  horrors  are !)  to  hold  forth  language  like  this,  and  exert  thetn- 
selves  zealously  and  |>erseveringly  to  convince  the  mob  that  the  phy- 
sical force  is  in   their  hands,  and  that  it  is  their  own  fault  if  they 
submit  longer  to  be  governed  by  the  educated  and  intellectual  part 
of  ihtir  countrymen.     Have  these  persons  ever  asked  themselves 
what  would  be  the  consequence  of  tlie  measures  which  they  advise? 
if  universal  suffrage  were  established,  whether  it  would  afford  uni- 
versal employment  for  the  quiet  and  industrious  part  of  the  people 
as  surely  as  it  would  for  the  worthless,  the  turbulent,  the  mischievous 
and  the  wicked?    if  the  church  property  were  seized,  whether  tbt 
title  deeds  of  the  landholder  would  long  be  considered  as  giving 
him  an  indefeasible  right  to  his  estates? — if  the  national  debt  were 
extinguished,  whether  the  public  would  be  benefited  by  the  ruin  of 
the   funded  proprietors,  that  is,  whether  the  body  would  derive 
advantage  from  having  one  of  the  limbs  paralysed^  and  whether 
national  prosperity  be  the  natural  and  necessar\'  consequence  of 
national  bankruptcy,  the  breach  of  national  faith  and  the  loss  of 
nationrd  character  ?    finally,  if  the  people,  according  to  the  advice 
of  one  of  these  popular  representatives,  were  to  refuse  payment  of 
the  taxts — What  then  r  l^et  these  men  suppose  themselves  SQC- 
crssfril  in  their  projiK:ts,  and  following  in  imagination  the  career  of 
'heir  ambition^  ask  themselves  this  <i|uestion  at  every  step, —  'ktciCT 
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TAmi  i  If  llie>  should  aucccfd  hi  instigaling  the  people  u>  le' 
!gi stance,  to  reliellimi,  lo  civil  war,  to  revolution,  what  then/ 
Wliat  miglil  he  the  consequences  to  lliiit  great — this  glorious— rttii* 
\t!iiiTnble  country,  He  onlj'  can  tell  without  wlioue  inscrutable 
uill  no  caliiinity  can  befall  us;  tlie  consequences  to  llicmtidtUH 
may  be  foretold  with  perfect  certainty, — guilt,  insecurity,  fear, 
miicry,  ruin,  unavailing  repentance,  violent  death,  and  infamy 
everlasting.  It  was  remarked  by  one  of  the  numerous .  French 
demagogues  who  fell  into  the  pit  which  they  had  diggmli  that 
Itevolutions  ve'''^  '''"^  Saturn  and  devoured  ilieii  own  cbildrep:. 
Should  there  be  a  Revolution  in  the  other  world,  said  pan  toll  la 
one  of  his  fncitds,  when  they  were  on  their  way  to  (he  guillotine, 
— tale  ray  advice  and  have  nothing  to  do  wilh  it !  Danton  aiiked 
pardon  of  God  and  man  for  having  instituted  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal :  it  was  only  on  the  iirsl  anniversary  of  its  institution 
tliat  he  was  carried  before  it  to  rpctive  fienleiice  hims^f, — ho 
short  is.  the  reign  of  a  Revolutionist ! 

Perhaps  it'  M.SimondhadeecnEugland  umJeriis  present  aspect, 
he  iiiin])!  huve  thought  that  the  danger  was  real  as  well  as  apparent. 
But  there  is  a  tin  cumerratrix  in  the  state,  and  the  preventive  means 
which  exist  are  eaey  and  cflfectual-  It  is  only  nece!8Bry  to  enforce 
tlie  laws  and  to  stop  thr  progress  of  sedition  by  such  punishment 
as  gluiU  prevent  a  repeiilion  of  the  oflencc, — any  other  Is  absurdly 
inappmpriate.  Let  the  sheriffs  and  magistrates  rt-fiisc  to  call 
sucli  meetings  as  manifestly  tend  and  eertaiuly  are  intended  tu 
agitnte  the  people.     Let  the  civil  power  be  strengthened  wherever 

5*1  is  iiev'dful,  by  swcuriuc  as  constables  every  man  who  is  a 
:iiown  fiieiid  to  good  order,  molts  would  tlien  he  so  speedily 
suppressed  llial  the  turbulent  and  misguided  would  not  veiitutu  to 
jnvude  the  property  of  ilitir  neighbours  and  disturb  (be  peace  ot 
Ihe  country.  i\nn  the  sound  part  of  the  people  then  with  the 
kw,  lettliem  fully  understand  the  power  with  which  it  invests  them, 
and  that  if  dicy  will  stand  by  the  laiv,  the  iaw  will  stand  by  diem. 
Let  it  but  be  miide  knuwn  ttiat  '  J-lng/aud  ejpecfi  evtri/  man  to 
till  his  duly'  and  the  sense  of  duly  will  be  found  as  strong  in  mcti 
who  are  thus  armed  and  called  upon,  as  It  proved  at  Trafalgar  and 
at  VV'aterloo.  It  is  needless  to  observe  liow  dcsirahle  it  is,  uti 
^every  account,  that  the  civil  [tower  should  he  preferably  employed 
wherever  it  is  possible,— and  lliere  arc  many  cases  wfieie  it  muy 
lie  ctlecluully  employed  when  niilitury  fvcce  is  of  no  avail.  In 
the  counties  where  the  Luddites  continue  llieir  combinations,  it  U 
ibe  custom  that,  before  any  frames  are  broken,  one  of  tho  com- 
mittee waits  on  the  owner  of  the  machinery,  ordering  Jiini  to 
desist  from  using  it,  and  in  case  of  refusal  threatening  hitu  with  tiie 
|destrurtion  of  his  property  j — ^the  men  who  carry  this  threat  are 
.aiffered  quietly  to  depart ;  the  meinberi  of  their  commitleea  are 
<j  2  2  knowD, 
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known,  and  the  public  houses  where  they  hold  their  sittings.  Doe< 
die  law  sleep,  that  thene  things  are  carried  on  h)  open  da v  r  Kvei  v 
man  whose  property  is  in  danger  should  be  sworn  in  as  a  con- 
stable, and  e\'ery  man  also  whom  he  should  recommend  as  trust- 
worthy: when  the  well  disposed  ure  thus  combined  under  the  law, 
for  the  protection  of  peace  and  order,  we  slwll  cease  to  hear  of 
depredations  which  have  too  long  dijtgraced  the  country.  And 
bere  we  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  the  conduct  of  those  magi.4- 
trates  in  the  Eastern  counties,  who  capitulated  with  the  agricuitnnil 
rioterSy  and  not  only  acceded  to  the  demands  of  a  uiob,  but  even 
consenteii  to  deliver  up  men  who  had  been  apprehended  in  the  act 
of  rioting,  and  were  then  in  cii^^tody.  This  was  as  flagrant  u 
breach  of  duty  as  it  would  be  in  an  officer  to  desert  his  post,  or 
turn  his  back  upon  the  enemy  in  the  hour  of  battle.  The  uutiiin 
bas  as  much  right  to  look  for  tinnnefi^  from  its  magistrates  as  from 
its  soldiers  and  its  sailors. 

M.  Simond  concludes  his  journal  with  a  parallel  between  the 
French  and  English  nations,  drawn  with  moderation,  discernment, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  good  will  towards  both.  Wc  c;uniot  conclude 
more  appropriately  than  by  pursuing  the  ^mrallel,  and  applying  it 
to  the  state  of  En<!land  at  this  time,  and  that  of  France  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  tlie  Revolution.  We  have  our  men  of  rank,  like  tlie 
Due  de  Biron,  who  act  from  error  rather  Uinn  ill-design, — but  uho 
would  do  well  to  remember  that  the  last  words  which  be  uttered 
upon  the  scaffold,  were  '  I  have  been  false  to  my  Kin<r,  my  Order, 
and  my  God!'  We  have  those  who  imite  in  themselves  wealth, 
fashion  and  talent,  die  gifts  of  fortune  and  of  nature,  like  Herault 
Sechelles  and  St.  Just, — but  who  like  them  are  corrupted  by  evil 
principles  and  evil  desires ;  and  who,  if  ihey  were  once  *  in  blood, 
would  find  that  sin  must  pluck  on  sin ;'  we  have  our  literatuli  and 
philosophists  like  the  Girondistes; — our  lawyers  like  llbrnave,  onlv 
without  his  elotjuence; — our  Rabnuts  de  St.  Etienne  who  would  fain 
exchange  the  dissenting  pulpit  for  the  tribime; — our  professors  of 
humanity  like  Robespierre  who  w  rote  a  treatise  against  the  punish- 
ment of  death  ;  our  journalists  like  Camille  and  Hebert ;  our 
Petions  and  Santerres ;  and  if  the  season  for  indulging  such  dis- 
positions were  arrived,  our  Marats,  Billatids  and  Carriers  would 
not  be  wanting:  but  on  the  other  hand  we  have  a  moral  and 
^ligious  people  sensible  of  the  blessings  which  they  possess :  a 
sentry  who  will  stand  by  the  law  and  exert  themselves  to  maintain 
|t;  a  loyal  army  and  navy  ;  a  government  which  has  raised  us  to 
|he  highest  pitch  of  glory ;  and  a  constitution  w  hicb  i^  the 
admiration  and  envy  of  the  w  hole  civil i/ed  world,  which  lias  been 
transmitted  to  us  by  our  fathers,  aud  which  ws  will  transmit  to  our 
diildren — so  help  us  God  ( 
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.  JiS  InirtKiuMion  19  Coiiifnmutp  AiinuMnj  and  PhjBkito^f ,  bein^  two  lulro 
riiicFiin'  LticiuiH  iklirri'fil  hC  the  ll">ral  Caileii^of  Sve^n't  on  llw  ^Ut  and 
«5ih  Hiurdi.  iSlfi.  B_v  VViiliiim  J:;L«rem:c,  F.R.S.  Profesior  of  Auatomy  utd 
burgCry  to  llie  CoHcj;!',  &i:.     St-o.  63. 

'  Alt  Ifwiiiii^int>itlie<''i-!nsiirt'F;iiHy  HhitOTyof  ntiErsvingiiponCnpperHiid 
hi  M'uo(<i  wiihun  Ariiiiuii  ui' Kiitrrnvert  buiI  then  Wurki,  troin  ilie  InvetrtiM 
BrCh«icu{n<pl>T  lijr  XixBn  Ki>igu«rrB,  10  tlieTintcof  Mani  AnirHiioRaimondij 
iiicludiiia  Oli»ervHii«iis  nil  siuie  o(  tlie  firii  Buuks,  orciaiiieuied  nuh  Wood 
CuiJ.     Bv  Wrii.  Vvmig  Oiilfv.  F.S.A.    2  rob.  iin,  8l.  6». 

''  AiiiiBls^b'  the  Fine  Ai  is,  a  new  Quarierl  v  MaEuiine  and  Review,  sotelj  an({ 
uclaNWclj  dcvuicd  to  clit-  Ftiie  Arti.    No.  1.    At, 

All  Eleineiuary  Treatise  on  Aacroiioiaj,  or  nii  Raf»  [iirmduclion  W  a 
Kiio»!u<l;ie  'It'  ili.^  Ileuveiii,  iiiceoded  fur  the  V~e  »r  ilio^e  .tliu  are  >iut  muott  • 
dinvcrsaiit  in  Mitlieninticat  Studies,  By  ihe  Rev.  A.  My>ne,  A.M.  MinUier 
«r  Ilotlffr;  HoiKirary  Meinher  of  tlie  Rbjal  Phyntoil  S-x-iety,  nnil  Fello*  df 
rhe  Society  ol'  the  Scottish  Antiquanes,  HccnrapBUied  witli  lout  Hnpi  of  tkt 
Con  lie!  lotions,  aud  ■  Plate  uf  Figurei  illustrative  of  (lie  Work.  8vo,  p>.      .  '1 

r  of  Mxior-Oeneral  Sir  R.  R.  Gillespie,  Knight  < 
urable  Order  of  the  Bath,  iStc.    Sto.    IOh.  6it. 
Memoir  of  the  Early  Life  of  Wiilinm  Co*per,  Esq.     Written  by  Itirmen;   ' 
and  never  before  pabliiih«d.    Foalfcap  8va.    4s.  ,.. 

..The  life  of  Willinni  Uuttoti,  F.aA  includiagM  (jiiriiouliir  Account  uf  th^ 
Hints  at  Birmiughiixi  in  17S1.  To  ^hkb  is  snl.j.iiued  ilie  Iliiiury  uf  liii 
Pimily^  written  fav  himicif,  and  published  by  hii  DLiii>:hier.    llvo.    lai. 

The  Life  iind  '>itu(lies  <>f  Benjamin  Wnt,  Esq.  i'lesidciit  'if  the  Rnyal 
Acudtmy,  piior  lu  lus  Arnitil  In  Eagland.  Ry  J<iha  Gull.  bvu.  7s.  Iaigi| 
IWpei-,  l&s. 

X  optimsrum  Editiiuiiim  CutUtione  cpl^ 

la  he  Jealous?  an  Operetln,  in  one  Act,  at  now  perftinnii>|;  U  the  TlieMHJ 
Rova',  EiiEhih  Upem  House.     By  iMtnuel  Besitey,  Emj.    Is.  61I.  , 

Otferuii^  Ojth;  a  Meio-Dmiaulic  Xlumunce,  in  two  Akit.  Ry  tlie  \aia 
Deiiiuiniii 'n»i(np9on.     2s.  6d.  ^ 

My  Ijindl»d_v*s  Gown;  a  New  Farce,  now  peifarniitit!  At  the  Theatre  Rnyny 
Uaj market,  nit h  unbounded  ApplHuee.  Bj  C.  (Jul ton,  Esq.  Authur  i>f  "TW 
Sleep  Walker"—"  The  Sixty-tliird  Letter,"  Ac.  iit^    8vu.  i!».  Od.  , , 

Manun!  of  the  System  of  the  Bniiah  utid  Foreign  School  Society  t.fl^ndoi^ 
for  teudiing  ]U:Rdine>  Writinu,  Arithtnetic,  and  Needl«-work,  in  iTie  Elemen- 
Uty  SchiiolB.  Bvu.  !>•.  witli  the  Needl^-^ork,  lOi.  Cd,  i 

A  Concise  Systini  of  I'mctical  Arithmetic,  adapted  tn  the  Use  of  ScIimIk, 
Ely  A.  Melfoie,  late  Teacher  in  Edinburgh.  Itevisetl,  improved,  and  uresllT 
«nl»rBed,byA.liiKriiiH,Mathemnilc;uii.    WithT«b(«oflhe  Monies, WeiBf.ij, 

rid  Ueaturea,  now  ssed  ia  Great  Btilaiu  and  Ireland,  iDcludit)|;  a  Conlpuraili^ 
'  9  « »  View 
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View  of  the  propoied  New  System.  By  William  Stenhouse,  AccouutanCy 
Edinburgh.   Ss. 

Ovidii  Metumorphosrs;  with  En{;lish  Notes,  and  Questions  for  £xaniina- 
tiun.     By  the  Rev.  C.  Bradley.    4s.  6d. 

Elements  of  Plain  and  Spherical  Trigonometry;  with  their  Applications  to 
lieightb  and  Distances,  Projections  of  the  Sphere,  Diallinfr,  Astronomy,  the 
Solution  of  Equations,  and  Geodesic  Operations ;  intended  for  the  UseoVlUa- 
thematical  Seminariet,  and  of  first^year  Men  at  College.  By  Oliiithus  Ore* 
fory,  LLD.  of  the  Ro)*al  Military  Academy,  Woolwich.    ISmo.  6s. 

Clive'b  Short-Hand  (an  Abbre%'mtion  of,  atid  great  Improvement  on,  Maror^t 
Sybtem),  saving  in  all  cases  one^euth  of  time  and  space,  and  if)  many  cases 
oae^ighth.  Illustrated  by  IS  Plates,  containing  46  sets  of  progressiTe  £x* 
•mples.    7s.  6d. 

A  Greek  Testament,  from  the  Text  of  Griesbach  and  Valpy,  for  the  Use  of 
Schools.   5s. 

GEOGRAPBT. 

A  New  and  Correct  Map  of  the  United  States  of  North  America ;  oa  six 
sheets,  exhibiting  the  Counties,  Towns,  Roads,  &c.  in  each  State,  carefulJj 
compiled  from  surveys,  aud  the  most  authentic  Documents.  By  Samuel 
JJewis.  61. 6s.  mounted. 

BISTORT. 

The  First  of  Elighteen  Original  Journals,  being  the  Campaigns  in  Italy,  in 
1796-7  (each  by  a  General  Officer),  of  the  Eighteen  Campaigns  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  (being  those  in  which  he  personally  commandied  m  Chief.)  Trans* 
lated  from  the  French.  To  which  are  added,  all  the  Bulletins,  now  £rst  pub- 
lished complete.     2s.  6d. 

The  Narrative  of  the  French  Expedition  and  Extraordinary  Operations  in 
Syria,  and  the  personal  proceedings  of  Buonaparte,  Murac,  and  Junot.  By 
U.  J.  Miotj  French  Commissary  of  War.    2s.  6d. 

■ORTICULTUaS. 

'  Tlie  Florist's  lyianual,  or  Hints  for  the  Construction  of  a  Gay  Flower  Gar- 
den; with  Observations  on  the  best  Method  of  preventing  the 'Depredations 
oi  Insects,  &c.  By  the  Authoress  of  **  Botanical  Dialogues,"  and  *^  Sketches 
of  the  Physiology  of  Vegetable  Dfe.**    4s.  6d. 

LAW. 

Beports  of  Cases  upon  Appeals  and  Writs  of  Error  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
during  the  Session  of  Parliament  1816.  By  P.  Dow,  £lsq.  of  LincoInVIun, 
Barrister  at  Law.     Vol.  IV.  Part  I.  royal  8vo.  7s. 

A  Com})endious  and  Comprehensive  Law  Dictionary;  elucidating  the 
Terms  and  General  Principles  of  Law  and  Equity.  By  Thomas  Walter 
Williams,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister  at  Law.    8vo.  14s. 

A  Full  and  Complete  Abstract  of  all  the  Public  Acts  of  Parliament,  passed 
in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament  56  Geo,  III.  with  Notes  and  Comments,  and 
also  a  Copious  Index.  By  Thomas  Walter  Williams,  of  the  Inner  Tetnple, 
Esq.  Editor  of  the  Quarto  Dijrest  of  tlie  Statutes,  &c.   3s. 

Practical  Instruction  for  Suing  out  and  Prosecuting  a  Commission  of  Bank- 
ruptcy, with  the  best  Modem  Precedents  now  in  use,  and  a  Digest  of  Su {ele- 
mental Cases.  By  Edward  Christian,  Esq.  Barrister^Professor  of  Law,  and 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Lie  of  Ely.    8vo.  16s. 

A  Treatise  on  Criminal  Pleading,  with  Precedents  of  Indictments,  Special 
Pleas,  &c.  By  Thomas  Starkie,  of  LincoluVInn,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law. 
i  vols.  8vo.  ll.  48. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Copyhold  Tenure  and  Court-Keeping,  being  a  Suoh 
mary  of  the  whole  Law  of  Copyhold,  from  the  earliest  dawn  to  the  present 
period  i  with  an  Appeodix,  compriaing  Eulcs  to  he  observed  in  holding  a  Cas- 
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lomary  Court  Baron,  pxrlicularl^  with  rcferenCE  10  Pluinls  in  the  Ntiliire  of 
Real  Actiniis,  Ptecedeiils  of  Court  Rfrlli,  Copjbold  Auuraucet,  Six:,  and  Ei- 
iracii  frDfii  every  itiiileriuj  rclnlive  Act  oF  Purlin  met  it.  Qy  Jahu  Sciiveii,  sf 
the  Inner  Teuiple,  Esq.  Biirmier  at  Lnw.    Bvu.   ll, 

NEUlCtlie,  ■UHCER.V,  ANATOMT,  &C. 

A  Trentite  on  Uterine  ll^inotrhu^^e.  B;  DuncBii  Slenrt,  Plijsrcian 
Accnuclieitr  lo  tliB  Wealiuiniicr  General  Di»)>eiMary,  Btid  Lecturer  uu  Mid- 
nifer;  in  Loudon,    tlvo.   6a. 

KlemenU  of  PliisiuluRy.  Bv  A.  RlcliGraiitl.  Prufessor  of  the  FacuIlT  of 
Medicine  of  Paris,  JSfc&c.  Tninibted  frotn  the'Prencli,  liy  G.  J.  M.  UeLy», 
M.D,  Member  of  tlie  Enjul  College  nrSurseniis  in  Liiiidon.    8tu.  19^. 

Memoir  on  the  Culling  Gurnet  of  Huwkiiii  (cmitninini;  on  Account  of  iin 
Iinfirareinent  On  that  lu^truuienl,  niid  Reuinrks  on  llie  Liilcral  Operation  for 
llie  Si'iiie.)  By  Auionio  Scatpu,  Memlrer  of  the  National  Instiluic  of  bsly, 
nnd  Proleisor  of  Anaiomj  and  Clinical  Sur^ry  in  tlie  Univeraity  uf  Pnitiii, 
Sic  iic.  Translated  from  the  Ilalinn,  by  Jauie&  tiriggn.  Surgeon  lu  tbt  PuUic 
DiiperiFary.  Sa,  6d. 

A  Caiiifo^ue  of  An  cxicnsive  Collection  of  Bookn  (n  Aniilam;i  Medicine, 
Surgery,  Midwifery,  ChemiBtry.  Butaiiy.  Src.  iticludlug  n  ruluubte  Aiwrtiik«nt 
of  French  Books.— Sold  by  T.  and  G.  Underwood.  To  which  nre  add«d, 
'Inbtes  of  the  Puy  of  the  Meditnl  Oepurimeut  of  the  Anuy,  Nhvv,  and  Rnst 
IiidiiiCuutpauy't  .^rvice;  D  Complete  l^ist  uf  the  Leclure>deli«er«d  in  Lon- 
ilon,  with  tlieir  Teniii,  Iloura  of  AUenditiicC,  &e.  jtc.  Is.  6d. 
MIKGLbA  SEOtTBL 

The  Complete  Timf-Tuhles;  eihibitln)!  m  one  Vtew  the  Noml«r  of  Dnvs 
from  uny  pLTiicnlnr  Uiite  eitliisiiely  rii  ciery  siibieiinenl  Dale  inrluiive'y, 
throu<;hmtt  the  Year,  upon  n  PIhii  new,  simple,  and  iiccurale,  deigned  tn  wirc 
Time  and  Ubnur.     By  J.  U.  Publiuan,  K«|.  nflhe  Audit-Office.    It)V:d  6vii. 

The  Ban  India  R«eUt(!r  and  Direcinry  fur  1816.  corrected  In  ibe  15ih  Au- 
i;u>t;  cnncaining  the  Company's  BiiahlishmeDts  nt  Iltimeand  Ahiwirl,  with  the 
Al'cruiiuut  that  have  occurred  up  to  the  Day  of  Publication — Various  Rules 
and  lle);ulnlioni  respecting  the  I'ompunv'i,  Service— An  alphalietic^d  Ahstrart 
of  the  lute  Act  for  the  ReoFwul  of  the  Clinrter— The  Post-ullice  RcKUlmhti^ 
as  lo  ibe  Conveyance  nf  Letters  to  and  from  tndik,  and  inndi  other  iistful 
uiformniion.  By  A.  W.  Ma^nn,  J.  S.  Ktogstun.  nr>d  G.  Owen,  of  ilie  .Secre- 
tary's Office,  East  India  Hou-.e.  r».  8d. 

'rheDyer'sOuide;li«ingan  IntroducrionToilie  Act  of  Dyeing  Linen,  Cotton, 
Silk,  Wool,  Silk  and  Mnslio  Diciies,  Puniituie,  Aiu,  &c.  W.ih  diiecii»o>  for 
Calendering,  Glaring,  and  Framintc  the  various  Speciesi  with  an  Appendix  of 
Observations.  Chemical  and  F.xplnnatory,  essential  tn  the  proper  and  •ciemlhc 
knowledge  of  the  Art,  according  to  modern  PnKtii«.  By  I'honiu*  V*cktt, 
Dyer.  4s.  6d, 

Rivington'i  Annual  Raster;  ar,aView(if  iheHiitnry,  Politics,  and  Litera- 
ture, for  the  Year  1807,  being  the  Sevi^nlh  Volume  uf  a  New  3eric».  II. 

Anecdotes,  Religinut,  Moral,  and  Eniertaining;  nlpliabelically  airnniieil, 
and  interspersed  with  a  variety  of  useful  Ob«ervatii>ns.  By  the  Inl«  Re*. 
Charles  Buck.     VoL  IH.  (being  the  last)  limn.  As. 

Anecdotes,  Medical,  Chemical,  nud  Chirurpcal;  oollecled,  ariHuged.and 
transmuted  by  an  Adept.  9  vols.  19mo.  10s. 

A  Plain  Statement  of  Pact*  relative  to  the  Case  of  Sir  Eyre  Cooie,  contain- 
ing the  Correipundenc«  between  the  Fneods  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote  and  ibe  <^irii- 
maudcr  in  Chief;  together  with  the  private  Examinations  at  the  ManMdn- 
llous<,&c.&c.  ?).6d. 

Addieada  to  the  Remains  of  John  Twcddell^  lata  Felloit  of  Trinity  Calle^, 
«  e  «  CanbrslKe^ 
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C^nbridce;  coinprUin||[  a  Vindication  of  cbe  Editor  agnnit  eertBm  Pabli 
cions  of  ine  Earl  ofElgiu  and  uthen,  accmnpamed  bj  an  Index  to  the  whole 
Work.    By  the  Rev.  Robert  Tweddell,  A.M.  4to.  5s.ad. 

Metrtilogy  ;  or.  An  Exposition  ot*  WeitH^ts  and  Measures,  chicflT  those  of 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  France ;  containing  Tables  of  Cofoparaaon,  and 
Views  of  various  Standards.  Als«>,  an  Account  of  Laws  and  locei  Ceacnms 
relating  to  the  subject,  with  Parli.uueutary  Reports,  and  other  importenc  Do- 
cttaients.  By  P.  Kelly,  iX.D.  Master  of  the  Finshury^uare  Academy.  Lon- 
don. 7h. 

Au  Epitooie  of  the  Privilf|[es  of  London,  including  Southwark,  as  Eranted 

'  by  U<iy al  Charters,  confirmed  by  Arts  of  Parliunieut,  and  established  by  Ancient 

Ctistoiu:  with  Remarks  on  the  repeated  rn\*n6it)Bs.or  the  Rights,  Franchises, 

and  Jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolis  of  Great  Britain.     Digested  and  arranged 

by  David  Hughson,  LL.D.  5tt.  6d. 

HOTELS. 

The  Sons  of  St.  David  ;  a  Cambro-Brititih  Historical  Tale  of  the  14th  Ceo* 
mry.     By  Griffiths  ap  Griffith,  Em).  3  voh.  15s. 

Hermione;  or,  the  Defaulter.     Uv  Curoliue  Scott.  2\*ols.  10^  6d. 
•  The  Orii;inal  of  the  Miniature :  a  Novel.     By  Selina  Durenporr,  Anthor  of 
^  The  Hypocrite"—-''  UonaldMonteitli'*— -*'  Sons  of  ilie  Viscount, and  Daughter 
of  tlie  Earl,**  &c.  &c.  4  v»U.  II.  2s. 

Alury  and  Fanny;  a  Narrative,  by  .^ivenis.  Itjnio.  4^ 
Strathallun  :  u  Novel.     Bv  Mis«  Lefunii.  4  vol!*,  ll.  4s. 
■  Spoiiikh  Tales;  tnuislated  from  Le  Saee,  and  elected  from  other  Authors, 
wherein  are  contained  a  Description  of  Madrid,  Circnada,  Saruguwv,  &c.    By 
Mr.  Frederick  L^yton.  2  volb.  l'2ni».  II.  Is. 

'  Tlie  Reveuler  of  Secrets;  or,  The  House  that  Jack  built :  a  Xew  Story  open 
an  Old  Foundation.  3  vols.  15i. 

roLinv. 

Monody  on  R.  B.  Sheridan,  £m).  By  the  Ri^ht  Honourable  Lor«)  Byron  ; 
written  to  be  spoken  at  Drury-lane  Tiieane.     1m.  6d. 

The  Naiad  ;  a  Tale,  with  other  Poei««.  Bvo.  4». 

£nii}i;ration ;  or,  En^jiland  and  Parit :  a  Poem.  ds.  6d. 

PoeinA,  ciiiefly  on  the  Superstition  of  Ohenii.  4h.  6d. 

Beattie*s  Minstrel,  and  other  Poems;  with  Vignette  EnibellisbmentSy  frons 
the  design;}  of  Richard  Westali,  Esq.  R.A.  7s. 

Buonaparte.  5s. 

POLITICS   A7(D    POLllKAL    FCOifOMY. 

The  Monarchy,  nccorflin^  to  the  Charter.  By  the  Viscount  de  Chateau* 
briand.  Peer  of  France,  &c.  &c.  \'c.  8vo.    7«.  6d. 

"  Address  to  the  luhabitanrs  of  New  Lanark,  on  opening  the  Institution  for 
thiining  and  fonning  the  Chnracrer  of  the  Population,  so  as  t<i  beoonie  useful 
and  varuahle  Memt^ers  of  Society.     By  K^ibertOwcn.  ^s.  6il. 

First  lleport  of  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Sflect  Committee 
of  tfie  House  of  Commons,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Education  of  the 
I/>wer  Orders  of  the  Meti^polis.  8vo.  5s. 

-.'  The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Act,  53  ami 
M  George  III.  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  of 
ilhe  House'of  Commons.  Bvo.  7s. 


Translated  from  the  inedited  .MS.  by  Williuiu  Walton,  Esq.  8vo.  15«. 

A  V)<.'w  of  tlie  Present  Condition  of  the  States  of  B;irbary ;  or,  an  Aeceunt 
^  cbe  CtiuMti^  Seil^  Pradiio^  Population,  ManiifaGC8f6fyand  Naval  and  Mifn 
♦  *  «•  taff 
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trentinenl  nrCtiiisliim  Caplivei,  8y  W.  Janton.  lIlDscraMd  bf  anevrBDil 
correct  IEyilrn-GeoErflpfa!ct>l  &1it;>,<lnwn  hy  J.  J.  Albeton.  5i. 

Ttw  B<niKrMir»tJuiilei  ofr  A  Picinrerif  Atnorio:  dihiliitini; a  Vieirof  th« 
llniteit  Stale*,  ilivnieri  of  damnfriilic  cnhoiirinit,  taken  irnni  thaoriginni,  noir 
in  tlie  puiimikiii'of  .fames  MujiMii  aaii  hi*  Twentf-one  Gavernni^nia.  Alio 
n  ikeioh  nF  the  Bnti«h  frMiiicm,  deJinesiitig  their  native  beadiiett  md  *«(>»■ 
riur  niEniciiniii.    By  an  Olil  Sc*ne  Pninter. 

Ilapatii  frum  ibv  Select  Cmnmitcee  nf  the  llnme  of  Cuinmoii  appninted 
tn  i inquire  into  the  Eldimiiriii  nl'  the  Lower  Utdeni  in  il>e  Meiinptibs,  frith 
Ilia  FtrU,SecnFul,Tlnfd  uixlFoutth  )tep>ii'[  nf  tlie  MinittM  iil' Lvittpiio  takm 
liefiirc  the  Gnmniittee.  ttrdered  by  the  lloiiMuf  Cuiiinwii«  to  l«  prliiiAtt. 
To  which  are  subiniiied,  iin  Addendn,  and  »  dialled  liiiltK.  ftiii.  I'Su       '  < 

Minutes  nl'  Evidence  taken  hefores  Select  Cuniniitiee  appoinieil  hy  th« 
IIouM  (if  Ctiiorfaans  to  inquire  rot o  the  Siatet)!'  the  PoIkms  uf  i he  Metropolis. 
With  Notes,  OliMrvntiiins  mid  a  Ptclnee,  by  n  Mugistraie  of  (be  Coantj  «f 
Mlddleaex.  Bra.  U«. 

The  Police  Report,  cnntaining  ilte  Minute«  nf  Kttdenre  tnkeu  verbatin 
before  tfieSalect  Committee  of  ilie  ilniise  of  Conraioni.  8i><>.  71,, 

Cnnversntions  on  Political  Econniny  ;  in  which  the  ElaiMnls  of  that 
Srienee  are  faniilinrly  expiaitied.  By  the  Aulhur  of  *  Cuiivtt«itions  on 
Chemistry.'  ISmn.  t>s, 

Ciwrcsijandeiloe  of  M,  Fouchfe,  Ouke  of  Otranto,  with  his  Gruce  ihe  Daka 
of  WeliiiiKlun.  8<m.   15*. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Public  Ijfe  of  M.  FoudiS.  Duke  of  Oimnto;  conipriaini- 
varioDi  Correspondence,  addreited  to  tlie  Eni|)etor  Niifi'ileon,  King  Jimehiui, 
the  Duke  d'Arluis,  Prince  Blucher,  Louia  XVIIL  CiHiiit  dv  BLncis,  and  oUior 
Ministers,  &c  8vo.  8s. 

The  Agriculuiral  Stale  of  tlie  Kinj^int,  in  February,  March,  and  Aptil, 
1316;  beiii^  the  Sulttunce  uf  the  lUpties  to  a  Circuliir  Leiler,  tent  by  the 
J]oard  of  Agriculture  to  every  part  of  iW  Kingdom.  So.  Ot. 

The  Ai^ricultural  Slate  of  ilie  Kingdmn,  in  1816;  being  (he  Sii)>atuice  of 
the  lUplies  of  mniiy  of  the  niou  opulent  and  intelligent  Laiidhuldeti,  to  a 
Cincular  Letter  aeiit  by  the  Bosrd  of  Agriculture  to  every  pail  uf  EDgland, 
Wales,  and  Scotland.  I5i. 

Ilauuirds  Pari!  omen  lory  Debnies,  V.iU.XXXIL  und  XXXIU.;  comprising 
nearly  the  whole  of  ibe  h)l«  Scsiiuo  of  Purliument.  11.  lit.  6d. 


An  Apology  for  the  Mioislcrs  of  the  Church  of  England,  wlui  bold  the 
iloctrine  of  Baplisinal  Regeueraiiun,  in  «  Letter  addressed  to  the  Ke<.  George 
Stauley  FaUir,  B.  D.  in  cunseqaeiice  of  tlie  raio'epreKouitions  of  ibeit 
opiniiiiii  contained  in  his  Setmon*  on  RegeodrBCioD.  By  Cbiitiaphcr  Belhelt, 
A).  A.  Dean  of  Cliicbesier. 

A  Brief  .Slalemeut  nf  the  Nuure  of  Baptism,  and  of  the  Benefits  bestowed 
upnn  Christians  in  that  Sacrament ;  uccutding  to  Scripture,  iuid  tlie  aeose  of 
(lie  Church  of  England.  Tu  which  are  added  aonte  Obaerrauons  inienaed  to 
aheiv  the  necessity  en  the  part  of  Ixiptived  perwuis,  of  »  perseverance  \a  the 
performaitce  of  their  Buptismal  Vows.  By  Hubert  llMdf,  A.  M.  Vioir  of 
ibe  United  faiishes  of  Walliertou  nnd  Vafilon,  nod  of  Slougliton  in  Sutaei, 
and  Chapluin  to  [lit  Royal  Highrveis  the  Prince  Reneitt.     ]3i.6d. 

Sermons,  particularly  addressed  to  Vouog  Women  in  the  Uiglier  Rank*  of 
Life.     By  a  Lady,  19nio.  Is. 

A  Seriuun  (U.-tivered  at  the  Cailiedral  of  Ely,  JiEie  17,  before  Mr.  Jubqm 
AMiifttldr.  Justice  Ourrough,  and  Chief  Justice  CiknuM%  on  (be  openitii 
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their  Special  Commission  for  the  Trial  of  tlie  Rioters.     Bj   the  Rev.  Sir 
Henry  Bate  Dudle,T»  Bart.  LL.D.  Prebendaiy  of  Ely,  &c.  Is. 

Prayers  and  Discourses  for  the  Use  of  Families.  In  two  parts.  By  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Bowden,  of  I^eeds.  8vo.  9s. 

A  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Lower  Church  iit  Ilastinj^s,  Sussex,  oq  Thursday, 
July  11,  1816,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  uf  the  Rape  of  llaMings  District  Com. 
mittee  of  the  Society  for  Prouiotini;  Christian  Knowledge,  ^y  Edward 
Nares,  D.D.  Rector  of  Biddenden,  Kent,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Moderc 
History  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  Published  by  the  particuliu*  desire  of 
Che  C-omroittec.  Is.  (>d. 

Sermons  on  Mural  and  Religious  Subjects,  adapted  for  the  Use  of  Famiiiesb. 
8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

Considerations  on  the  Doctrines  of  Regeneration,  in  the  sense  in  which 
chat  term  is  used  in  the  Church  of  England  in  her  Public  Formularies.  By 
cbe  Rev.  Charles  Daubeny,  Archdeacon  of  Sarum.  2s.  6d. 

The  Fourth  Part  of  Dr.  Marsh's  Theological  Lectures,  relating  to  the  In- 
Cerpretation  of  Prophecy.  2s.  6d. 

The  Fourth  Volume  of  Practical  and  Familiar  Sermons,  designed  for 
Parochial  and  Domestic  Instruction.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Cooper,  Rector 
of  Ilamstali  Ridware,  and  of  Voxall,  in  tlie  County  of  StafKird;  and  lace 
Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford.  5s. 

The  Sunday  I^ecturer;  or.  Fifty-two  Sermons,  addressed  to  Youth.  Selected 
and  abrid*;e<l  from  npnrtived  Authors,  and  adapted  to  the  Use  uf  Schools  and 
Families;  with  Questions  for  Examination.   By  Anne  Lee.  7t. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Walks  through  London,  includiug  Westminster  and  the  Borouith  of  S^^utb* 
wark,  with  the  surrounding  Suburbs ;  describing  every  thin^  wortliy  of  obser- 
vation in  Public  Buildings  Places  of  Entertainment,  £shibiUous»Coniraercial 
and  Literary  Institutions,  &c.  down  to  the  present  period,  and  formings 
Complete  Guide  to  the  British  Metropolis.  By  David  Ilughson,  LIaD.  No.  I. 
(to  be  continued  monthly.) 

Thoresby's  Ducatus  Leodicnsis,  the  Second  Edition,  with  Corrections  and 
numerous  Additions,  together  with  an  entire  Volume  of  Original  Matter, 
containing  an  Account  of  the  District  supposed  to  l)e  comprehended  by 
Venerable  Bede,  under  the  terms  Loidis  and  Elmctc,  containing  the  modem 
Parishes  of  Berwick,  Sherburne,  Methley,  Swillington,  Castlcford,  Wakefiehf, 
Thomhill,  Dewsburv,  Mirtield,  Batley,  iluddersneld,  Almonbury,  Bradford, 
Halifax,&c.  By  Thomas  Dunham  Whitaker,  LL.D.  F.S.A.  Vicar'of  Wlialley, 
IHid  Rector  of  lleysham,  in  Lancashire.  Illustrated  with  above  Eighty  fine 
Engravings  from  Original  Pictures  and  Drawings, by  the  late  J.Russell^  £sq.R.A . 
J.  Northcote,  £sc|.  R.  A.  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  £sq.  R.  A.  Professor  of  Per- 
spective, Mr.  Dewmt,  Mr.  H.  Corhould,  Mr.  T.Taylor,  Mr.  C.  Cope»  mod  other 
eminent  Artists.  Engraved  by  Bond,  G.  Cooke,  Heath,  Holt,  Le  Keux, 
Milton,  Porter,  Rofie,  Scott,  Smithy  Wooloorth,  &c.  &c.  &c.  la  Two  large 
Volumes,  folio.    141.  14s. 

Vq)ume  the  Seventh;  containing  Cumberland — of  Magna  Britannia; 
lieing  a  concise  Topographical  Account  of  the  s^^ral  Counties  of  Great 
Britain.  By  the  Rev.  Daniel  Lysons,  A.M.  F.R.S.  F.  A.  and  L.S.  Rector 
of  Rodmarton,  Gloucestershire;  and  Samuel  Lysons,  Esq.  F.R.S.  and  F.A.S. 
Keeper  of  His  Majesty's  Records  in  the  Tower  of  London.  4to.  SL  3s. — larg^ 
paper,  61.  6s. 

Britannia  Depicta ;  being  a  Series  of  Views  of  the  most  interesting  and 
picturesque  Objects  in  the  several  Counties  of  Great  Britain;  engraved  from 
brewings  by  J.Farington,  Esq.  R.A.  Fart  VII.  containbg  S8  Viewt  ia 
Cuabertand.  31.  159.— Proofs^  61,  (K 
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The  LaLes  of  Lancnghire,  Weaitnoreland,  and  Cumherlnnil,  Helineated  in 
fiirly-three  Eiigravings,  by  the  must  eiiiii>ent  Artist*,  rroin  DrBA-iiigs  by 
Joseph  Fui'Jii;;t<>n,  it.  A.  With  Descriptions,  Hiicoricnl,  TopogrHphical,  and 
Piclurewue,  the  lesult  of  a  Tour  made  in  the  luinnier  uf  tbe  ^ur  ISlQ,  by 
ThotiiM  lUrtwell  Il'irne.  4to.  HI.  8).— ProoFi,  191.  I?s. 

BrusseFs  mid  its  F.iiviron) ;  or,  an  Accurate  Description  of  every  ObJMt 
tbal  can  iLiiereM  the  Simngcr,  both  in  Uw  City  und  ua  ricinity.  ^y  J.  B. 
Romberg.    Enibellished  with  ei^ht  beautiful  fingravings.  8s. 

Letters  rmm  a  Gentleman  \a   tbe  North  of  Scotluid  to  bU  Friend  in 
I^ndoii ;   cotitainitii;  the  ctescriptioD  of  a  capital  Town ;    an  Account  of  the    ' 
Iligblaiidi,  and  uf  the  Custanii  and  Mnnnert  of  the  Highlanders,  intenperM'd 
wilbiiiBiiycuriuujFucti&niiCircuimiaiices;  firEtpriotedl7J4.  Crowiiavo.  1S>. 


Stelche*  of  India;  or.  Observations  descripiJTe  of  tbe  Sceuery,  &c.  in 
Bon^ul.  Written  \»  India  in  ibc  years  1811,  13,  13  end  14.  ToEelbei  with 
Notes  on  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Si.  Helena.  Written  at  those  places 
iu  February,  iHarch,  and  April,  1815.  8vo.    T&. 

The  Traveller's  Guide  ib  Switierland,  describing  every  object  of  curiosity, 
with  a  detailed  Accuunt  of  the  Cities  of  Geneva,  IJiusenne,  Berne,  and 
Zurich,  the  Alpine  Passes  of  the  Simplon,  St.  Gothard,  and  St.  Bernard,  and 
the  Glocieia  of  Cbuinouny  und  Grindlewsid     By  Henry  Coxe,  Eni.  5s. 

A  Tour  Uiroui^  aonu  purcs  of  Iitria,  Carniulo,  Styria,  Austriu,  tbe  Tyrol. 
Iiulj,  and  Sicily,  in  ihe  Spring  of  IBll.  By  a  young  English  Merchant. 
Crown  8vu.  7s. 

Narrative  of  a  Ten  Years'  Residence  at  Tripoly,  in  Burbary,  From  llie 
nri[;in«[  ('orrespondence  in  the  Postcisian  of  the  Family  of  the  late  Kicluird 
Tully,  Viii\.  tbe  British  Consul ;  comprising  authentic  hteiDoirs  and  Anecdotes 
uf  the  reigning  Basha<v,  hit  Faiailr,  and  various  persons  of  diuinciion ;  au 
AocnuDt  of  the  domestic  Mannenoi' the  Moors,  Arabs,  and  Turkj,&c.&c.  41a. 

Tbe  SniM  Taariu.     B^  R«ichard,  Baurrit,&c.   With  a  Map.  a». 

Beiebard'i  itinerary  o)  France  and  Belgium,  with  a  Hap.   8s, 

OGLES,  DUNCAN,  and  COCHRAN,  995,  Holbom, 
have  ttctntlji  imptirlrd  a  large  Collection  of  Fokeics  Thboloot,-  uUeted 
bjf  oai  qf  their  Partaen  in  Holltaid,  and  Other  peril  qftht  Continent; — am- 
lUting  chirfis  of  Old  CntriciL  Divimtt;— F*THrns  or  tbe  C8V«oh; 
— snci  W"*"'  ^  tht  matt  anmenl  RcroBUEns,  ^c.  Ift. — A  Catalogat,  ra- 
clujiag  the  tekole  of  their  imporlationi  lince  the  opening  of'  Ihe  Canlinent — 
tagtthtr  luith  thetf  exIeniAve  Stock  of  Ehcloh  Divinutt— oiH  be  na^ 
fboul  Ciriitmat. — Thefolloiiiing  haie  frem  lately  rettivtd. 

Marckii  (Johannit)  Opera'Omnia;  25  lorn.  4tci.  vellum.  ' 

Venems  Opera  Omnia;  3S  torn.  4io.  calf  eUgml,  •  -t 

Witsii  Opera  Omnia;  0  torn.  4to.  calf  pit. 

•     ■        '-         "      ■       -  ra.^neat,(in 


Luiheri  Opera  Onmia;  94  torn.  4 
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lilelaticthoni  Opera  Oiuaia;  4  torn,  ful io, Trt/um. 
Cahini  Opera  Omnia;  9  tom.  folia,  vellum. 
Calovii  BiblUIUustrata;  4  torn,  folio,  calf  gill. 
Critic!  Sacri ;  13  tiinl.  folio,  half  bound,  ntat. 

Erasrni  Opera;  curaClerici;  II  tom.  folio,  Tf/fum.  * 

Junii,  (Fraucisci)  Opera  Theologica,  folio,  neat. 
Zanchii  0|.ii;ra  ITieoloKrca;  8  lorn.  3  vol.  folio,  Ttllum. 
Aruiinii  Opera  Tbeulii|;ica;  4lo.  vellum, 

Wukbii  UiUiollieca  Tbcol.  Sekcu;  cum  Bibtiotbecs  Pntristicii,  S  tom.  Stg. 
TtUfm. 
41*0,  moU  of  the  Bcntdictiiu  tdHioat  ^  tht  F&TUK&t,  &.c.  &c.  &«. 
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A. 

jUbai  tke  Grmty  soTereign  of  Fenit,  reign  of,  266*-hu  character  aod 
magnificence,  26 1 — uneccioce  of  his  craelly,  ib. — uid  of  his  obedi- 
ence t(i  the  ministers  of  religion,  284,  mote — misery  of  hit  dediiung 
yrars.  262 — chanicter  of  bis  successors,  i^. 

4bMt,  (Britttin,)  interesting  mnecdoto  of»  212,  213. 

Jfghansy  place  tine  of  their  chieftains  on  the  Persian  throne,  96^ — a 
new  kingdom  foundeil  by  them,  267. 

Afonso  r.,  Kin<!  of  Purtugal,  conquests  of,  in  Africa,  301. 

A§9  ^L^unmtd  Kk/w  KkBJttr  usurps  the  throne  of  Persia,  269 — anec- 
dotes of  his  early  adventures,  ib,  270 — invades  Georgia,  and  Kho- 
rasMin,  270,  271 —and  also  ikikharab,  2/1,  272 — his  dominions  in- 
%-adecl  by  Catkcriiie  11.  Empress  of  Russia,  272 — is  assasiinaied,  273. 

^g^^i  (pretondetl  Bishi»p  of,)  hist  adventures,  38. 

Algun^  notice  of  tht*  lortifications  of,  149«  l^M) — atrociot»  conduct  of 
the  Dey  of,  in  l683,  163 — succession  to  the  deyship,  172. 

AU  Bey^  'Travdi  of,  in  Muroceo,  Tripoti,  &c.  299 — the  real  author  a 
Spaniard,  t6. — lands  at  Tangiers,  300^ — his  reception  there,  ib. — 
sieges  of  that  town  by  the  Purtugueie,  301 — victories  of  Aflboso  V. 
King  of  Portugal,  ti. — Tangiers  ceded  to  King  Charles  II.  of  Eng- 
land, 302, 303 — the  town  dismantled  by  the  English,  and  rebuilt  by 
the  Moors,  16. — present  state  of  its  port,  304 — administration  of  jis- 
tice,  i^.— diet  of  the  inhabitants,  i6. 30y--condition  and  treatment  of 
the  Jews  there,  305,  306 — reception  of  AU  Bey  by  the  Craperor  of 
Morocco,  306*— > follows  the  Court  to  Mequinez,  307 — description 
of  Fez,  307,  308 — the  University  of  Morocco— state  of  literatarS 
there,  308— number  of  scholars  then*,  309 — narcotic  effecta  of  tbe 
plant  K^yib. — celebration  of  the  feast  of  Easter  at  El  Emsalla,  310— 
severity  of  the  previcms  fast  of  Ramadan,  311 — Moorish  amusements, 
312-'procecds  to  Mon)CCo,  313— notice  of  the  Argan  plant,  314— 
population  of  Morocco,  t^ — Mahommedan  Saints  and  Sanctuaries, 
315— reception  of  Ali  Bey  by  one  of  the  Saints,  16. — his  pursuits  at 
Semalalia,  31 6— his  departure  Irom  Morocco,  ib. — perilous  journey 
across  a  desert,  317 — 319 — dangerous  voyage,  320— arrives  at  Alex- 
andria, 321 — a  singular  island  in  ibc  river  Nile,  321 — landsat  Arabob, 
322 — Puts  on  the  vest  ihram^  ib. — is  insulted  at  Djedda,  323-~Holy 
Water  of  Zemzero,  t6.— character  of  the  Chief  of  the  Well,  324— fabu- 
lous account  of  the  Kaaba,  or  Temple  of  Mecca,  325— black  stone, 
ib. — account  of  it,  326 — perambulations  of  the  Kaaba  by  pilgrims,  i&. 
— women  permitted  to  visit  the  Kaaba,  327-— ceremony  of  purifying 
the  Kaaba,  328 — account  of  the  Wahabees  entering  Mecca,  3^9— en- 

-  campmeatin  the  plain  of  llina,  330—visitof  Ali  Bey  to  Mount  Aia- 

fct. 
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fnl,  ii.— fabulous  account  of  it,  330,  331 — ceiemon?  of  atoning  tlis 
Devil,  332,  333— GencrBl  ai>peiirance of  the  KaaUi,  334— dJminiobeil 
number  of  Mahomniedan  pjlgriina  accounted  for,  334 — state  of  arli 
anJ  literature  at  Mecca,  335— appearance  of  the  inhabiianti,  t6. — 
population,  ^.— <lediiH;  and  fall  of  M.ihoinincitanisni,  336— singular 
buttle  among  fish,  337— Ali  Bey  plundL-rctl  by  the  Wahabees,  338— 
singoliir  phenoniemm  iti  the  Red  Sea,  ih. — curious  custom  amon)!ilie 
carriers  of  the  desert,  339— remarkable  fossil  bank  in  ihc  Red  Sea, 
S4U~reflexioDs  of  Ali  Bey  on  eaLerina  a  cultivated  countr>,  34]  — 
account  of  his  visit  to  the  Mosque  m  Jerusalem,  34'2— labuliiusac 
counts  concaming  it,  34d— penance  of  the  pilgFims,  344— cone  1  oiling 
remarks,  344,  345. 

Jlli  Caramanli,  Bathatv  of  Tripoji.  character  ot.  173— his  popularity 
among  the  Moors,  174 — his  uusuccesstui  attempt  to  reconcile  hia 
brolhers,  174.  175. 

Jmcricii,  supposed  difficulties  concerning  the  peopling  of,  rcraovcU.  MS 
— remarks  on  the  hieroglyphic  paintings  of  the  Mexicans,  4*7~an- 
cicnt  McKican  pyminids,  455— ancient  [nonunient%  found  in  Pmu, 
436.  457 — account  of  volcanoes  inSoutb'Americu,  433 — W>'2 — sinie 
ol  parties  in,  555— state  uf  society  ni  Old  aivl  Nmi  England,  557— 
varioas  opinions  concerning  America,  in  Engbind,  5^1. 

AaHquufii,  (Tlie,)  125 — comparison  between  it  and  Waverley  and  Guy 
Maniieriiig,  J25.  1S6— advanluHes  of  the  preMtnt  work.  126.  127  — 
its  defects,  138— portrait  of  a  Scotch  mendicant,  129- graphic  de» 
scription  of  danger.  129 — 134 — curions  ijitervicw  with  ii  &Jiennau'> 
wife,  134,  135— a  Scottish  funeral,  136-138. 

Arabt,  of  iJie  Barbary  States,  account  of,  158— acrount  of  their  en- 
campment. 15.') — their  character,  ifr. — anecdote  ol  tlieir  stvu;;!*  hos- 
pitality, l60 — state  of  their  women,  l6l. 

-^rs/iir,  (iVIouni,)  vivit  of  Mahoramedftn  pilgrims  to,  330 — fnbu  In  us  ac- 
count of  it,  330,  331 — ceremony  of  stoning  the  Devil  there,  33'2, 
333. 

Jrlarrriri  Babigan,  reign  of,  in  Pci-sia,  1(54. 

jIHi,  state  of,  in  Pcraia,  289- 

Mhraff,  ascends  the  throne  of  feiaiis,  304  — dtfeaii'd  by  NaJii  Shall, 
and  put  to  death,  U. 

jittiaiiins,  sect  of.     See  Humnt. 

Amim,  (Joseph,)  intePEsting  account  of,  311.  21S. 

BakrwU.  (Thomas,)  on  JI/atrfAwiM.  387. 

Baltic  Sea,  supposed  subsidence  of,  accounted  for,  538,  6*<)— MtMor- 

dmary  passage  o\-er  the  troien  Stretgbts  uf  the  Baltif,  Siff; 
Bapfitm.     act:  Kegfiirralion. 
Biiplut  MiMnmirirs.     SuminHry  of  llieir  n-lrsriuus'  and  lilitrary  luboin!, 

3.50 — »33— their  disinierestedne**,  35k  bee  MtfrilmiMt,'  Shtrifon. 
Barrow,  (Dr.,>  opinion  of,  or  the  doctntreof  the  sncrniKeins  491^  "•■ 
fliwAar*  S/rtfM.  circiimjlanceS  Umdmi    to  the  e.^iwdiiion  Mfftiwl,   13!). 

I40— the  (luestion  coiwideiv-d.   wlii-lUt^C  Rn»liii>il   nujthi  ui  ^iliii  the 

l«ai!Ue  iDpuiimpdewiilbii  Bart^i^  |Mt>4kt,  141— 144'>U  wuuldilot 
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promote  the  cause  of  Lumanity,  141 — 160— considerations  id  the 
event  of  their  extermination  being  practicable,  161,  152 — the  fiar* 
bary  States  iinpt^rfectly  known  to  Euro|>eans,  166 — their  climate  and 
productions,  166 — population,  »b, — account  of  the  Berebber»  or  Bar- 
bars,  166 — 168 — and  of  the  Aralis,  16S — Arab  encampment.  165^ 
character  and   pursuits  of  the  Arabe>,  i^. — anecdote  of  their  sai age 
hospitahty,  l60,  l6l — pursuits  of  the  Arab  women,   l6l — slate  of 
the   Jews,  ib. — their  pursuits,  manner»,  and  customs,   162«    1 63 — 
origin  of  the  Moors,  l6d — their  manners,  customs,  and  ainu)iemeAts« 
163 — 166 — superstitious  practices,  166 — their  treatment  of  the  dying 
and  dead,  166,  l6r — their  terror  at  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  I67,  lOS 
— character  of  the  present  Sultan  of  Morocco,  Muley  Solyman,  l6S 
— and  of  his  brother  Muley  Yesid,  ib, — anecdotes  of  his  detestable 
.brutality,  169 — state  of  the  road  between  Tripoli  and  TuDis,  l69i 
170 — anecdotes  of  Muley  Ismael,  170,  171 — andofSidi  Mahoniet, 
.  171,  172 — notice  of  the  Dcy  of  Algiers,  172— K>f  Tania,  t6.— and  of 
Tripoli,  2^. — anecdotes  of  Alii  Caromanli,  173,  174p— ^horrid  massacre 
of  his  brother  by  Sidi  Useph,  176,  1 76 — visit  of  the  bn>tber's  widow 
to  his  grave,  177 — Moorish  mourning,  178,  179 — account  of  a  Mwr- 
ish  wedding,   179 — toilet  of  a  Moorish  lady,  180 — interior   of  ;i 
.Moorish  harem,  and  the  pursuits  of  the  wonien,  181|  1S2 — treatment 
of  women  by  the  Moors  of  Tunis,  181 — singular  practice  of  iatteising 
young  women  for  marriage^  1 82. 

Bojfkaw  of  Tripoli,  character  and  anecdotes  of,  173. 

Bcauckamp^  (Alphonse  de,)  Histoire  dc  la  Guerre  de  la  VoMdce^  1. — Spc* 
cimen!^  of  his  plagiarisms,  9* 

Beauty,  Mc)ori>li  ideas  of,  182. 

Begg€c  Jdtij  King  of  Bokkhara,  singular  character  of,  271,  272. 

Beioftc/iutafi,  boundariis  and  division  of,  86,  87 — description  of  the  Bra- 
hooick  mountains,  87 — mountain  torrents  the  best  roads,  88 — dif- 
ferent classes  of  its  population,  89 — account  of  the  Nabrooes,  a 
tribe  of  Belooches,  90 — manners  and  habits  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Bel(K)chistan,  91 — their  treatment  of  slaves,  92 — dress,  ib, — charac* 
ter  of  the  Brahooes,  93 — manners  and  habits  of  the  Beiunja  tribe, 
96 — notice  of  the  city  of  Kelat,9^> — ruins  of  Parsee  buildings,  ^'^' 
description  of  a  journey  across  the  Red  Sandy  Desert,  100 — 102— 
and  of  a  suhrub  or  mirage,  103 — detestable  manners  of  the  Loories, 
a  tribe  of  wandering  gipsies,  104,  106 — singular  hot  well  at  Bosmaii, 
107. 

Benefit  Societiesy  ntl vantages  of,  to  the  poor,  218,  219* 

Berebbersy  or  Barbars,  origin  of,  166 — different  classes  of,  157 — charac* 
ter  of  the  Shilluh  Berebbers,  167 — anecdote  of  their  implacable 
hatred,  168. 

Berg,  (Madame  de,)  notice  of  her  Life  of  the  Queen  of  Prussia,  613. 

Bertkrede  Baurniseaux  {y ,  V.  J.,)  Precis  liiAloriquc  dc  la  GutrrtQMedf 
la  Vendee^  1 .     See  Vvndce, 

Bethlem  Hospital,  detail  of  abuses  in,  408 — 410. 

Bey  of  Tunis,  character  of,  172. 

Biddidphy  (Uev.  1\  J^  Tract  oj\  oa  Baptism^  475.    See  Regeneration, 

BtrWf 


J}irdn^  (Doc  de,)  penitent  daath  of,  47. 

Btart^y,  (Lord.)  Sequel  to  the  Narrative  of  his  forced  Journey  Cbfotigh 
Spain  Hnd  France,  183— ^instances  of  his  Lordships  plagiarisms,  184 
— exposition  of  his  mis-btateroents,  185,  186' — his  caricature  of 
ffeland,  186. 

Biucher,  (Field  Manshal,)  anecdote  of,  522. 

Bocagf,  (Le  Pays  du,)  topographical  sketch  of,  5,  6— character  of  its 
inhabitHnts,  o — 8. 

Bonckamp^  (M.  de,)  a  RoyaHst  chieftain  in  La  Vetidcc,  character  of,  14. 

£(}sma/iy  singular  hot  well  at,  107. 

Bouvier  Desmortiers,{M,  le,)  Vie  duG^nh'al  Charttte,  1 — curious  speci- 
men of  his  morality,  14,  15.     See  Charette, 

Brahoo€Sj  an  Indian  tribe,  manners  and  chaiacterof,  Sp^^PL 

Bruhomck  mountains,  notice  of,  87. 

Buonaparte,  (Napoleon,)  poetical  character  of,  7^ — his  return  facili- 
tated by  the  French  ministry,  434,  433 — his  brutal  treatment  of  th* 
Queen  of  Prussia,  615,  517*  518. 

Byron,  (Lord,)  imitation  of,  470. 

c. 

Cabinets,  (French,)  observations  on  the  principles  of,  428 — 432. 

CanclauXy  (General,)  anecdotes  of,  43,  44. 

Cufiscrana,  notice  of  the  port  of,  528. 

Carrier,  anecdotes  of  his  cruelty,  50 — singular  custom  of  the  carrien  oi 
the  desert,  339. 

Caikelineau,  (Jaques,)  a  brave  Royalist  in  La  Vendue,  anecdotes  of,  1}, 
13. 

Catherine  II.  Empress  of  Russia,  invades  Persia,  272. 

Chalbos,  a  republican  general  in  La  Vend6e,  defeated  by  the  royal- 
ists, 39. 

Charette  (M.)i  a  royalist  chieftain  in  I^  Vendee,  cljaractcr  of,  14 — \6 
— whether  he  participated  in  the  massacres  of  Machecoul,  17 — is 
taken  and  put  to  death  by  the  republicans,  66, 

Charles  XL  King  of  Sweden,  extraordinary  vision  of,  525 — 527. 

Chateaubriand  (Viscount),  on  the  Monarchy  according  to  the  Charter^  419 
— remarks  on  the  persecution  of  the  author  and  his  work  by  the  Freticli 
ministry,  ib.  420— fidelity  of  Chateaubriand  to  Louis  XVIII.  421 — 
plan  of  his  work,  422 — his  ideas  of  a  constitutional  king,  ib,  423 — 
the  independency  of  the  French  King  asserted,  424 — liberty  of  the 
press  maintained,  425 — absolute  power  of  the  French  police,  4£<) — 
Its  inutility  shewn,  427 — observations  on  the  different  cabinets  since 
the  return  of  Louis  XVII L  428 — and  on  the  causes  that  led  ti> 
Fouche's  appointment  t<»  the  ministry,  429,  430 — on  the  preiient 

.  cabinet,  431,  432 — the  majority  of  the  French  people  royahsls,  433 
— the  temporary  return  of  Buonaparte  promoted  by  men  of  the 
revolution,  434 — account  of  the  manner  iu  which  revolutionary 
interests  are  permitted  to  operate  in  France,  435 — 437 — deplorable 
condition  of  the  French  priests,  437 — requibite  qualifications  far  the 
French  ministers,  439,  44p. 

Chimney-^ 
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CkimtKy-Swtrpingy  cruelty  and  mischief  of  the  present  system  of,  225 
— machine  for  ftuperseding  the  necessity  ot  clnuliin<;-bc)ys,  224. 

CMinese  LanguagCj  gradations  of,  354 — knotted  cords  used  for  the  re- 
cords of  the  empire,  ib, — hieroglyphics,  355 — seal  characters  t6. — 
dictionary  of  Kang-hi,  356 — number  of  words  in  if,  357 — opiaions  in 
favour  of  its  characters,  36l — analysis  of  the  Chines?  primitives, 
362, 363 — specimens  of  derivati\e9  or  formatives,  304,  d65^nurober 
of  primitives,  366-— origin  of  the  Chinese  language,  36/ — its  lUiation 
with  the  Sanskrit,  368 — the  alphabetic  system  of  Hindoo  origin,  i6. 
369 — specimens  of  a  dictionary  of  the  Chinese  language,  372 — 375. 

Circumcision  and  Baptism,  observations  on  the  iinalosy  betwcea,  505. 

Contraicrsy,  in  what  spirit  to  be  conducted,  1/6,  47#. 

County  Asylums  for  lunatics  recommended,  410. 

Coi/rfl^e  (English),  libels  on,  547. 

Cranmir  (Archbishop),  extract  from  the  Catechism  of,  42^4. 

Crw^rr  (Walter,  l%sq.)»  Letter  on  the  state  of  SUtvtty  at  Algiers^  139— 
remarks  on  his  statement  relatixe  to  the  treatment  of  slaves  at  Al- 
giers,  143. 

D. 

Dtad^  treatment  of,  among  the  Moors,  166,  167 — tombs  of,  visited, 
167. 

IXEUtce  (M.)»  a  royalist  chiefuin  in  La  Vendue,  anecdotes  of,  13— 
roortally  wounded  and  guillotined,  64— fidelity  of  his  wile,  ib. 

Desert,  perilous  journey  across  one  described,  317 — 319. 

Drcilj  ceremony  of  stoning,  described,  330,  331. 

Dry  of  Algiers,  how  appointed,  172. 

Douglas,  (Sir  N.)  notice  of  his  vindication  of  the  79tb  regimeDt,  at 
Les  Quatre  Bras,  292. 

K. 

Easter  J  celebration  of,  by  the  Mu!>sulmans,  310. 

Education  (National),  cheapness  of,  227  — benefib  conferred  by  tb« 
Society  for  National  Education,  225. 

Encampment  {ArvibX  account  of,  159- 

England,  notice  of  works  on,  537— character  given  of  the  English  by 
Hentzner,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  538 — account  of,  by  M.  Sor- 
biere,  with  Sprat's  remarks  thereon,  539— extravagant  mistakes  of 
M.  Grosley,  540,  541 — narrative  and  adventures  of  Monty,  542, 
543 — remarks  of  M.  Say  on  the  state  of  England,  544,  545— libels 
on  English  courage,  547— libels  of  M.  de  Levis,  on  the  Earl  of 
Chatham  and  Mr.  Pitt,  549 — French  accounts  of  English  dinners, 
551,  552 — other  whimsical  blunders,  552 — character  of  the  English 
by  M.  Simond,  553 — some  curious  mistakes  of  his  expoited,  554 — 
estimate  of  England  and  the  English  character  by  Mr.  Silliman,  55S 
— 560 — remarks  on  the  oppositii)n  evinced  in  England  to  the  mea- 
sures of  ministers,  56*3 — 565— effects  of  sudden  transitions  from  war 
to  peace,  566 — 570 — remarks  on  the  democratic  tendency  of  some 
English  journals,  571 — parallel  between  the  English  and  French 
nations,  574. 

Epitaph,  beautiful  one  by  Mason^  384. 
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Euripidu  Akestis,  edita  a  J.  H.  Monk,  1 12 — observations  on  the  defects 
that  characterise  the  writings  uF  Euripides,  112 — 1 16 — plan  of  Pro- 
fessor Monk's  edition,  116— notice  of  the  principal  improvements 
introduced  by  him,  117 — 124. 

F. 

Farms,  large,  one  cause  of  the  diminished  comforts  of  the  poor,  197 — 
199 — benefit  of  small  farms  proved,  200. 

Ferdusi,  the  historian  of  Persia,  why  not  preferable  to  Herodotus,  241 
— 243 — his  Shah  Nameh  a  poem  rather  than  a  history,  247 — his 
monstrous  system  of  chronology  exposed,  248 — 252 — great  chasm 
in  his  history,  253. 

FeZy  the  Oxford  6f  Morocco,  account  of,  307,  308 — state  of  learning 
there,  308 — number  of  students,  309. 

Finland,  present  state  of,  530. 

Fish,  battle  of,  537. 

Fouchi,  return  of,  to  the  French  cabinet,  accounted  for,  429>  430. 

Founiayne  (Thomas,  Esq.)*  beautit'ul  epitaph  on,  384. 

France,  real  cause  of  the  present  commotions  in,  438.  See  Chateau- 
briand, 

G. 

Game-LavLs,  evil  consequences  of,  to  the  poor,  220,  221 — their  in- 
efficiency exposed,  222. 
Government  of  Persia,  sketch  of,  282,  283. 
Crosity  (M.),  extravagant  mistakes  of,  in  the  English  language,  540. 

H. 

Hammond  (Dr.),  opinion  of,  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments,  490. 

Hentzner  (Paul),  his  character  of  the  English  nation  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  538. 

Hili  (G.  Nesse),  Essav  on  Insanity,  387 — remarks  on  his  theory,  394, 
395. 

Hoche  (General),  terminates  the  war  in  La  Vendee,  66, 

Hooker,  opinion  of,  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments,  489,  490. 

Hospitality  of  the  Arabs,  account  of,  l6'0. 

Humboldt  (Alexander),  American  Researches,  440 — object  of  the  work, 
441 — strictures  on  its  execution,  442 — supposed  diHiculties  concern- 
ing the  peopling  of  America  removed,  443 — the  identity  of  a  few 
monosyllables  no  proof  of  a  common  origin  between  nations,  445 — 
observations  on  the  hieroglyph ical  paintings  of  the  Mexicans,  447— 
epochs  of  nature,  according  to  the  Azteck  mythology,  explained, 
447 — 449 — exposition  of  another  of  M.  Humboldt's  cosmogonical 
analogies,  45 1 — and  of  some  other  fanciful  analogies  suggested  by 
him,  452 — 454 — notice  of  ancient  Mexican  pyramids,  455,  456 — 
notice  of  other  ancient  Peruvian  monuments,  456 — fortress  of  Can- 
nar,  457 — ruins  ol  the  Mouse  of  Callo,  ih. — elevated  valley  between 
the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  458 — volcanoes  of  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  459 — volcanoes  of  Chimborazo,  460 — of  Corazon,  ib. — of 
Cotopaxi,  46'l — account  of  the  mountain  of  Quindiu,  46'2 — crossed 
on  the  backs  of  men,  463 — singular  mode  of  floating  down  rivers, 
464— description  of  the  cataract  of  Tequendama,  465 ^natural 
VOIi.  XV.  vo.  :ixx.  R  R  bridges 
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bridges  over  mountains,  466 — volcanitoes,  or  air  vokanciciy  of  Tor- 
baco,  407 — volcano  of  Jorullo,  ib,  A6S. 

Hume  (David),  anecdote  of,  562. 

Hu$9uH'Svbah,  founder  of  the  sect  of  Hussnnee  or  Awsuuu^  acooaol 
of,  256 — his  tenets,  257 — annihilation  of  that  sect,  258. 

Hyderabad^  present  state  of,  1 10— -rapacity  of  the  Amecn  a^  III. 

ji  * 

Ihramj  or  the  pilgrimV  vest,  notice  of,  321. 

Industry  among  the  poor,  interesting  accounts  of,  207 — 215. 

Insanity^  general  observations  on,  38S — mistaken  notioiia  cooccfniag, 
389 — definition  of,  390— illustration  of  this  definition  by  a  case,  491 
— remarks  thereon,  392 — influence  of  the  immginmtioo,  proved  bj 
examples,  d^S — 398 — the  increasing  prevalence  of  nervous 
dies,  one  cause  of  the  increase  of  insanity,  398,  399— *tbo 
recurrence  to  drugs,  another  source,  40d — religion,  not  a 
401 — medical  treatment  of  madness,  t6. — benefit  of  warm  faalfaiqg 
and  cathartics,  402— humane  treatment,  most  efficaciotia,  400 — 
suggestions  for  their  treatment,  4J2 — 417*    See  HcdUkwieiL 

f$aak  Khun,  of  Khorassan,  character  of,  271- 

Island^  singular,  in  the  river  Nile,  321. 

ItmaUj  sovereign  of  Persia,  reign  of,  260. 

James f  (Rev.  T.  J.),  Journal  of  Travels  in  Sweden^  &c.  511— value  and 
pretensions  of  his  book,  512— -interesting  anecdote  of  the  late  Queen 
of  Prussia,  ih, — observations  on  the  state  of  Pruisiay  after  the  peace 
of  Tilsit,  520 — the  policy  of  the  Prussian  court,  a  source  of  the  mi- 
series of  Prussia,  521 — anecdote  of  Marshal  Blucher,  522 — pictu- 
resque appearance  of  Stockholm,  523 — fictitious  feelings  in  regud  to 
ideal  beauty  exposed,  524 — estimate  of  the  character  of  the  Cronn 
Prince  of  Sweden,  and  his  services  to  that  country,  525— extraocdi- 
nary  vision  of  Charles  XI.,  526,  527 — notice  of  Carlscrona,  528 — 
supposed  subsidence  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  accounted  for,  a6. 
ordinary  passage  over  the  frozen  streigbts  of  the  BaltiCt  tfr.- 
state  of  Finland,  530 — sentiments  of  the  author  on  approadung  St. 
Petersburgh,  531 — remarks  on  the  slow  progress  of  the  Rnsnaas  in 
improvement,  532,  533 — the  present  real  situation  of  the  Husdan 
peasantry,  534 — anecdote  of  two  Spanish  orphans  at  Moaco^  535 — 
execution  of  the  work,  536. 

Jerusalanj  account  of  the  mosque  at,  342 — fabulous  accounts  of  it, 
343 — penance  of  the  Mahommedan  pilgrims  there,  344. 

Jewels  (Bishop,)  opinion  of,  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Saciamenliy  487 
r89. 


Jcwsy  State  of,  in  the  Barbary  Sutes,  ]6l— their  ill-treatment  by  tht 
Moors,  102— their  dress,  l63 — their  condition  at  Tan^en,  305, 
306. 

Joly,  a  royalist  leader,  anecdote  of,  65, 

Justice,  (Moonghy)  curious  anecdote  of,  l7l-'administratiaQ  oi;  atTan- 
giers,  304. 

K. 
KaabOy  or  temple  of  Mecca,  kbaloiu  account  of,  Jii,  126*— pecMibu- 

latioai 


» 

Utiong  of  it  by  the  pilgrims^  t6. — women  permitted  to  visit  iU  327 — 
ceremony  of  purifying,  328— general  appearance  of  tbe  Kaaba^  334, 

Kang'hiy  Chinese  dictionary  of,  account  of,  356,  357 — 371>372. 

Keaiinge^  (Colonel,)  Travels  in  Europe  and  AfricQy  139 — character  of 
his  work,  153. 

Kelat,   city  of,)  notice  of,  97,98. 

Kijf  plant,  narcotic  effects  of,  309. 

Kurreem  Kkan^  sovereign  of  Persia,  excellent  reign  of,  267,  268. 

JLtf* 

Language.     See  Ckmese  Language. 

ha  Roche  Jaquelein^  (M.  de,)  character  of,  10,  27 — places  himself  at 

-  the  head  of  his  peasantry,  20— defeats  the  republicans  at  Aubiers, 
S3— "drives  them  from  Bressuire,  24— ^iescription  of  his  forces,  ib, — 
chosen  generalissimo  of  the  royal  army,  54-— carries  the  war  into 
Bretagne,  and  captures  Laval,  55 — his  death,  64. 

La  Roche  Jaquekin^  (Louis  de,)  brother  of  the  preceding,  marries  Ma- 
dame Lescure,  65. 

La  Roche  Jaqudan^  (Madame  la  Marquise  de,)  Memoires  de,  1 — her 
birth  and  early  education,  2 — is  married  to  the  Marquis  de  Lescure, 
3 — her  horrid  situation  during  the  attack  on  the  Tuileries,  4,  5 — 
escapes  with  M.  Lescure  into  La  Vendee,  5 — becomes  a  mother, 
10 — lives  in  retirement  at  Clisson,  18 — conducted,  with  her  family, 
prisoner  to  Bressuire,  20 — liberated  by  M.  de'  la  Roche  Jaquelein, 
'  24 — her  sufferings  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  57 — miseries  of  her 
retreat  with  the  army,  60 — 62 — is  secreted  with  her  mother  by  the 
Vendeans,  63.    See  La  Vendue, 

Latimer^  (Bishop,)  observations  of,  on  the  state  of  society  in  his  days, 
194,  195. 

Laurence y  (Rev.  Dr.)  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  on  the  ^cacy 
rfBaptismj  475.     See  Regeneration. 

Lescure,  (M.)  marries  the  Marchioness  de  la  Roche  Jaquelein,  3 — his 
providential  escape  during  the  massacre  ac  the  Tuileries,  4,  5 — 
anecdote  of  his  fortitude,  18,  19 — conducted  a  prisoner,  with  his 
family,  to  Bressuire,  20,  21 — returns  to  his  mansion  at  Clisson,  22 

.  — his  character,  28 — is  wounded  at  the  capture  of  Saumur,  42 — 
plans  an  attack  upon  Nantes,  43 — is  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle 
ofChollet,  53,  54. 

Letters  from  Albion  to  a  Friend  on  the  Continent,  character  of,  537.- 

Leiis,  (M.  le  Due  de,)  LAnglcterre  au  commencement  du  Dix-^euti^me 
Sticks  537 — his  misrepresentations  exposed,  547,  548 — libels  of,  on 
the  characters  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham  and  Mr.  Pitt,  549. 

Literature^  state  of,  at  Fez,  307,  308— at  Mecca,  335. 

London^  number  of  children  uneducated  in,  226—233. 

Londres,  la  Cour,  et  les  Provinces  d*Angltterre,  character  of,  537 — its 
misrepresentations  of  the  state  of  England,  545,  546. 

Loories,  a  tribe  of  wandering  gipsies,  detestable  manners  of,   104,  105. 

Lunatic  Asylums^  (County,)  recommended,  4l6. 

M. 
MaegiUf  (Thovm^  Account  of  Tunis,  139— character  of  the  work,  154. 
v.   .  .  ERfl  Madneu, 
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MtvinoiB.     Sec  tnsm^itif. 

Madhouses,  publications  on,  385,  386— account  of  abuses  in  the  York 
Luuuiic  Asylum,  404—40? — deUil  of  abuses  in  Bethlem,  408,  409 
dr^ilful  state  of  William  Norris,  410 — his  subsequent  treatment, 
41 1— excellent  management  of  the  Retreat  near  York,  412 — sugges- 
tions for  the  treatment  of  insane  persons,  412 — 417- 

Mahmoodf  an  Affghan  chiefs  placed  on  the  throoa  of  Persia,  262 — his 
cruelty  ami  wretched  end,  263. 

Mahniood  of  G/iisni,  concjuests  and  power  of,  256 — diimeroberment  of 
his  empire,  256. 

MahommcdanSy  pilgrimage  of,  to  Mecca,  described,  32p — 335 — indi- 
cations of  the  decline  and  fall  of  Mahoromedanism,  336. 

itfff/co/iN,  (Sir  John,)  Historif  of  Persia^  236 — difhculties  of  his  subject, 
ib, — remarks  on  his  modes  of  dividing  it,  237 — excellence  of  his 
Mfork,  ib, — 292.     See  Perifia, 

Manty  (Kicliard,)  two  Tracts  on  Regeneration  and  Conversion,  47Jk 
See  Rt generation. 

Marignyy  a  royalist  chieftain,  put  to  d(»ath  by  Stofflet,  65. 

Marshmany  (Dr.  J.)  Clitiis  Sinica,  or  Chinese  Grantmar^  350 — singular 
beuuty  of  its  typography,  353 — his  analysis  of  the  Chinese  primitives, 
362,  J63 — specimens  of  derivatives  or  formative*,  364,  365 — nmm- 
ber  of  primitives,  366 — origin  of  the  Chinese  language,  367— iti 
filiation  with  the  Sanskrit,  368 — wmarkson  his  grammar,  370. 

Jt/<7.voif,  (William,)  Works  oj\  376 — brief  memoirs  of  hini,  lA.  377,  378, 
379— estimate  of  his  literary  character,  380,  381 — dirtcrenre  between 
him  and  Mr.  Gray,  o^l — character  of  his  elegies  and  moral  epistles, 
383 — his  epitaphs,  384 — notice  of  his  epistles  to  Sir  William  Cham- 
bers and  Dean  Milles,  385 — of  his  English  Garden,  ib.  386 — purity 
of  all  Mason's  works,  387. 

Mecca,  account  of  the  pilgrimaue  of  the  Mahommednns  to,  323 — well 
of  Zemzem,  ib. — descripticm  of  the  Kaabji,  or  temple,  and  ceremo- 
nies there,  325 — 328 — account  of  the  Wahabees  entering  this  city, 
329— state  of  arts  and  literature  there,  335 — population,  i6, 

Medicines,  indiscriminate  use  of,  a  cause  of  insanity,  400. 

MethodistSf  union  with,  desirable,  228 — misrepresented  by  BishoD 
Lavington,  22J>. 

Military  force  of  the  Persians,  present  state  of,  290,  291. 

Milman^  (H.  H.)  Judicium  Regale Pa:M),    a  Tragedy,   6^ — general 

observations  on  the  beauties  and  defects  of  his  style,  70,  71 the 

subject  of  his  Judicium  Regale,  72 — extracts  from   it,  73,  74 plan 

and  fable  of  his  Fazio,  75— 77— extracts  from  it,  with  remarks,  78 

82-~coiKluding  strictures,  83 — 85. 

Ministers,  (French,)  observations  on,  428—432. 

Moguls,  empire  of,  in  Persia^  258. 

Monk.     See  Euripides. 

Moors,  origin  of,  l63— their  manners  and  customs,  164,  l65 treat- 
ment of  the  dying  and  dead,  166,  l67— visits  to  the  tombs  «f  the  de- 
ceased, t6.— their  su|K;rstition,  167, 168— mourning,  177— 179 ve;l- 

.  dings,  181— state  of  the  Moorish  women,  182— lUcir  occupations, 
^®^-  MiM)ilaIttds, 
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Moostaheds,  or  Mahominedan  clergy  of  Persia,  influence  of,  284,  285. 

Moraisy  state  of,  in  Persia,  281,  282. 

Mc^rocco^  population  of,  156,  note — 314— anecdotes  of  some  of  the 
emperors,  16'8 — 172 — Mahoromedan  saintsand  sanctuaries  there, 3 15. 

Morrison,  (Rev.  Robert,)  dictionary  of  the  Chinese  language,  350— im- 
portance of  his  work,  371 — specimens  of  ii,  372 — 375 — notice  of 
his  Chinese  grammar,  375. 

Muley  Ismael,  Sultan  of  Morocco,  anecdotes  of,  170,  171. 

Solyman,  Sultan  of  Morocco,  168. 

Yezid,  his  brother,  anecdotes  of  the  brutal  conduct  of,  168,  170. 

N. 

Nadir  Koidi  Shah,  anecdotes  of,.  109,  110 — defeats  AshrafF  the  sova- 

reign  of  Persia,  264 — restores  I'lihmasp  the  legitimate  sovereign,  ib. 

— whom  he  dethrones  and  imprisons,  265 — and  seizes  the  Persian 

sceptre,  266. 
Napea,  (Oloff,)  Letters  from  London,  character  of,  537. 
National  Society  for  educating  the  poor,  benefits  conferred  by,  225. 
Nervous  Maladies,  prevalence  of,  a  cause  of  insanity,  398,  399- 
Nharooes,  a  tribe  of  Belooches,  account  of,  90,  91- 
Norris,  (William,)  a  lunatic,  cruel  treatment  of,  in  Bethlem  Hospital, 

408—410. 
Nowcll,  (Alexander,)  extract  from  the  Catechism  of,  494, 

P. 

Paintings,  (hieroglyphic,)  of  the  Mexicans,  observations  on,  447. 

Peasantry,  of  France,  stale  of,  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  196 — of  lit 
Vendee,  200. 

Persia,  observations  on  the  early  history  of,  239 — a»d  on  the  inter- 
mixture of  fable  and  fact  in  it,  240,  241— 244— 247— the  Greek 
historians  why  preferable  to  Ferdusi,  241 — 243 — the  Shah  Nameh  a 
poem,  not  a  history,  247 — the  Kaiomurs  of  the  Persians,  the  same 
person  as  the  Deioces  of  the  Greeks,  249,  250 — long  continued 
anarchy  in  Persia,  253 — Sassanian  dynasty — reign  of  Artaxerxes 
Babigan,  254 — successful  usurpation  of  Yacoub-ben-Leis,  254,  255 
— Mahmood  of  Ghisni,  his  conquests  and  power,  255 — dismember- 
ment of  his  empire,  256 — account  of  Hussun  Subah,  founder  of 
the  sect  of  the  Hussunee,  or  Assassins,  256,  257 — his  tenets,  16. — 
annihilation  of  that  sect,  258 — empire  of  the  Moguls,  in  Persia,  258 
— anecdotes  of  Timour  or  Tamerlane,  258,  259 — dissensions  after 
his  death,  259 — accession  of  the  family  of  Suffee  to  the  Persian 
throne,  260 — reigns  of  Ismail,  ih. — of  Tahmasp,  ib. — and  of  Abbas 
the  Great,  ib. — his  character  and  magnificence,  26l — anecdote  of 
his  cruelly,  16.— and  of  his  justice,  284,  note — misery  and  punish* 
ment  of  his  declining  years,  262 — character  of  his  successors,  ib, 
— Mahmood  placed  by  the  Affghans  on  the  Persian  throne,  ib. — 
his  detestable  cruelty,  263 — is  dethroned  and  put  to  death,  263» 
264 — is  succeeded  by  Ashmff,  who  is  defeated  by  Nadir  Kooli,  264 
—Shah  Tahmasp,  son  of  Sultan  Hussein,  restored,  ib. — defeated  by 
the  Turks,  265 — dethroned  and  imprisoned,  ib. — Nadir  Shah  mounts 
the  throne,  266— the  Affghans  found  a  new  kingdom,  267 — revolu- 
tions 
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tiimsin  Penia,i^. — accession  of  Kurreera  Khan,  ib. — his  prosperous  and 
excellent  reign,  !26S — the  throne  usuri)ed  by  Aga  Mabomed  Khan 
Khujur,  ^9 — anecdotes  of  his  adventures,  ib. — invades  Geoi^a, 
270 — and  Khorassan,  t6.— character  of  Isaak  Khan,  one  of  the  chief- 
tains of  that  countr}%  ib. — is  treated  with  lenity  by  Mahomed, 
271 — Bokharah  invaded  by  him,  ib. — singular  character  of  Beggoe 
Jdn,  Khan  of  Bokharah,  27 1^  272 — Persia  invaded  by  Catherine  II. 
empress  of  Russia,  272 — accession  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  who  with- 
draws the  Rus«»ian  armies,  273 — Aga  Mahomed  assassinated,  275 — 
accession  of  the  present  sovereign,  274— soil,  productions  and 
climate  of  Persia,  275 — its  population,  276— sect  of  Sooffees,  ib. — 
examination  of  the  doctrines  of  Soofieism,  277 — 281 — morals  and 
falsehood  of  the  Persians,  281,  282 — their  government,  282 — the 
king's  word  irrevocable,  t6. — difficulty  of  Persian  monarcbs  con- 
tinuing humane,  283 — oppression  and  cruelty,  considered  a  neces- 
sary feature  in  the  crown  and  dignity  of  a  king,  283 — political 
checks  against  the  wanton  abuse  of  authority,  283^-election  of 
petty  officers,  and  security  of  the  lower  classics,  284 — religious  checks, 
— influence  of  the  Moostaheds  or  Mahommedan  clergy,  284,  285 — 
civil  checks — the  Sherrah,or  written  law  of  Mahommed,  285 — pro- 
gressive influence  of  the  Urf,  or  common  law  of  Persia,  t6. — Sanc- 
tuaries, why  necessary,  ib. — characters  and  habits  of  the  wandering 
tribes  of  Persia,  286,  287 — parallel  between  them  and  the  clans  erf 
Scotland,  287 — manners  of  the  Lowland  Persians,  288 — anecdote  of 
their  love  of  poetr}',  ib. — state  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  Persia,  289 
— its  revenue,  29O — military  force,  29O,  291 — dangers,  and  proba- 
bilities of  success,  in  an  invasion  of  Persia,  291}  ^9^* 

Petersburgh,  striking  approach  to,  530,  531. 

PhelipcauXy  a  republican  general,  character  and  death  of,  67,  6B, 

Pilgrimage  of  the  Mahommedans  to  Mecca,  and  its  vicinity,  account 
of,  323 — 336 — their  penance  at  the  mosque  of  Jennalem,  344. 

Poaching,  the  prelude  to  great  crimes,  220,  221. 

Portic  Mirror,  or  the  Living  Bards  of  Great  Britain,  design  and  execution 
of,  468,  469—475 — imitation  of  l^rd  Byron,  470— of  Mr.  Walter 
Scott,  ib.  471— of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  472— of  Mr.  Colridge,  473— of 
Mr.  Southey,  474 — of  Mr.  Wilson,  ibid. 

Poetry,  proper  objects  of,  84,  85 — love  of,  by  the  Persians,  288. 

PoHce,  (French,)  obsenalions  on,  426,  427. 

Pi>or,  state  of  the,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  193,  194— and  at 
the  commrncement  of  the  present  reign,  195 — state  of  ih^  French 
peasantry  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  196 — improved  system  of  iiarmiiig 
one  canst!  of  the  diminished  comforts  of  the  poor,  1 97 — 200 — ^politi^ 
fartion  another  cause,  201 — 203 — ample  provisions  made  for  their 
n'lief  in  the  metropolis,  204 — design  of  the  Society  for  Bettering  their 
Condition  and  increasing  their  Comforts,  ib.  205 — the  poor  imposed 
up<»n  by  petty  shopkeepers,  205,  206 — difficulty  of  cottagers  obtain- 
ing land,  207 — honourable  and  benevolent  conduct  of  the  Earl  of 
Winchelsea,  207,  208 — effects  of  kind  treatment  upon  the  poor,  208, 
^OS — illustrated    by   an  interesting  anecdote,  210,  212 — lingilar 

iadotiy 
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industry  of  Britton  Abbott,  ^12,  213 — and  of  Joseph  Austin,  214^ 
215 — sudden  changes  in  the  situation  of  the  poor  to  be  carefiilly 
considered,  2l6 — advantages  of  Benefit  Societies  to  the  poor,  21 8« 
219 — evil  consequences  of  the  game  laws  upon  the  poor,  220,  22 1« 
222 — folly  of  keeping  the  poor  in  ignorance,  exposed,  226 — account 
of  a  society  of  poor,  meeting  for  mutual  improvement,  228 — in* 
teresting  anecdote  of  a  poor  widow,  229 — awful  contrast,  229, 230 — 
number  of  uneducated  children  in  London,  226* — ^233 — suggestions 
for  the  further  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  poor,  234,  235. 

Poors*  Rates,  rapid  increase  of,  192. 

Population  ojf  Persia,  276. 

Pottinger,  (Lieut.  Henry,)  Travels  in  Beloochistan  and  Sinde^  85 — perils  of 
the  undertaking,  ib.  86— boundaries  and  divisions  of  Beloochistan, 
86,  87 — Brahooick  mountains  described,  87 — mountain  torrents  the 
best  roads,  88 — genealogy  of  the  Belooches,  89 — the  Brahooes,  ib, 
— Dehwars  or  villagers,  ib. — account  of  the  Nharooes,  a  tribe  of 
Belooches,  90 — manners  and  habits  of  the  Belooches,  91 — their 
treatment  of  slaves,  9^ — dress,  ib, — manners  and  character  of  tha 
Brahooes,  93 — arrival  of  Mr.  Pottinger  and  his  companion.  Captain 
Christie,  at  Sonmeany,  94 — their  reception  at  Bela,  95 — escorted  bj 
a  Bezunja  chieftain,  9^ — manners  of  that  tribe,  ib. — their  progreaa 
to  Kelat,  97 — notice  of  that  city,  98 — their  reception  at  Nooshky, 
99 — ruins  of  Parsec  buildings,  98 — ^journey  of  Mr.  Pottinger  across 
the  Red  Sandy  Desert,  100,  101,  102 — description  of  a  suhrab,  or 
mirage,  103 — detestable  manners  and  principles  of  the  Loories,  a  set 
of  wandering  gipsies,  104,  105 — reception  of  Mr.  Pottinger  at 
Huftur,  105,  lOo — is  plundered  by  the  khan  of  Bunpoor,  106 — 
singular  hotwell  at  Bosman,  107 — rejoined  by  Captain  Christie,  at 
Ispahan,  ib. — boundaries  and  general  appearance  of  the  province  of 
Sinde,  108 — present  state  of  the  port  of  Kurachee,  ib. — ancient  and 
present  state  of  Tatta,  the  former  capital  of  Sinde,  109 — anecdote 
of  Nadir  Shah,  ib.  110 — reception  of  the  East  India  Company's 
envoy  by  the  ameers  of  Sinde,  ib. — their  character,  1 1 1 — present 
state  of  Hyderabad,  and  character  of  the  Sindeans,  110,  111. 

Press,  (Chinese,)  severe  laws  regulating,  358,  359>  360. 

(French,)  liberty  of,  asserted,  425. 

Priests  J  massacres  of,  in  La  Vendee,  9 — deplorable  condition  and  op- 
pression of,  in  France,  437 >  438. 

Printings  account  of  the  introduction  of,  into  China,  3579  358. 

Prudhommey  (M.)  Histoire  g6n^raie  des  Erreurs,  ^c.  commises  pendant  la 
RhobUion  Frangaisej  1. 

PrunelUy  (M.  le  Vicomte  de,)  Mimoirts  sur  la  Mendicitiy  183.    See  Poor. 

Prussia,  (late  Queen  of,)  interesting  anecdotes  of,  512 — 515 — her 
exalted  character,  5l6 — brutal  treatment  of,  by  Buonaparte,  517* 
519 — oppression  of  her  subjects  by  the  French,  519>  ^20 — state  of 
Prussia,  previously  to  the  late  campaign,  520,  521. 

Publications,  (New,)  Lists  of,  293—575. 

Puisaye,  (M.  le  Comte  Josephe  de,)  Mhnoircs  dc,  1 . 

P^raiitids  of  Mexico,  notice  of,  456,  456. 

Quack 
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Q. 

Quack  Medicines^  indiscrimii»te  use  of,  a  cause  of  insanity,  4O0. 

QiKfuiraH,  (General,)  anecdotes  of,  35 — placed  at  the  head  of  the  re* 
publican  army  in  La  Vendee,  36 — is  driven  from  Bressuire,  21  — 
retreats  upon  Thouars,  which  is  taken  by  the  Royalists,  36 — Queu- 
neau,  a  prisoner,  ib. — is  guillotined,  37 • 

QwHze  Joun  d  Londrcs,  537* 

R. 

Ramadan^  a  Mahommedan  fast,  notice  of,  311. 

RedSamiy  De.vcr/,  description  of  a  journey  across,  100 — 102 — descriJH 
tion  of  the  suhrab  or  iniraae  there,  103. 

Ked  Sca^  sinji;ular  battle  of  fish  in,  338 — remarkable  fossil  bank  on  ils 
shores,  340. 

Regeneration^  tracts  on,  475— 'remarks  on  the  temper  with  which  con* 
troversy  should  be  conducted,  476,  477 — proof  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  Lln<(Iand,  concerning  baptism  is,  that  Baptismal  Rege- 
neration is  Spiritual  Regeneration,  478—480 — and,  that  In&nt 
Baptism  is  regarded  by  the  Church  as  conferring  Regeneration  simply 
ami  without  reserve,  proved,  first,  from  the  baptismal  otfice,  481^  482 
— secondly,  iroro  the  office  of  Confirmation,  483 — the  hypothetical 
meaning,  in  what  cases  admissible,  484,  483 — the  services  oC  the 
Church  herself,  in  all  cases  to  be  first  consulted,  486-rK>pinion  of 
Bishop  Jewel  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments,  487 — iS9 — opinion 
of  Hooker,  489,  490— of  Dr.  Hammond,  ib. — of  Bishop  Taylor  and 
Dr.  Barrow,  491 — remarks  on  the  opinions  of  divines  contemporary 
with  the  Reformation,  492,  493 — extracts  from  the  Catecbibras  of 
Nowcll  and  Oanmer,  494 — and  from  the  Confessions  of  the  foreipi 
Protestant  churches,  496,  497 — objection  against  the  opinion  sup- 
ported in  this  review,  arising  from  the  absence  of  the  signs  of  rege- 
neration when  infants  are  grown  up,  considered  and  obviated,  499^ 
501 — remarks  on  the  true  interpretation  of  John  iii.  5,  502,  503 — 
and  on  the  extended  use  of  the  word  Regeneration,  by  some  divines, 
504 — analogy  between  circumcision  and  baptism,  505 — in  what 
manner  this  doctrine  ought  to  be  practically  enforced  from  tbe  pulpit, 
506 — 510— concluding  observations,  511. 

Revenues  df  the  Persian  eni|)ire,  290. 

RosCy  (Mr.)  benefits  conferred  by,  on  the  poor.  218,  219. 

Rouischfi,  (AlexandtT,)  Vie  de  LfizarelJochc,  GSn^ral  dcs  Armctt  ie  la 
Htpuhlique  Fran^aise^  1 .     See  Hoche. 

Rund/tiij  (M.  A.)  Si^mholic  lilustrations  of  the  History  of  England^  418 
— specimen  o\'  her  method,  with  btrictures  on  the  work,  418,  419. 

Russians,  slow  prc»i»ress  of,  in  improvements,  considered,  532,  553 — 
present  state  of  the  Russian  peasantry,  534. 

S. 

Sacramtntfi,  opinion  of  Bishop  Jewel  on  the  doctrine  of  the,  487,  489 

ol  i  looker,  1S5),  4iK)— of  Dr.  Hammond,  16.— of  Bishop  Taylor  and 
Dr.  Uano,  49 1. 

Sdinlhy  (Muhoinniedan.)  account  of,  315. 

S;ifU'luariest  why  necessary  in  Persia,  28 j— of  Morocco,  notice  of,  315. 

Sauinur^  taken  by  the  Royalist  army  in  La  Vendee,  41,  42* 
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j^oy,  (Jean-Baptiste,)  on  England  and  the  French  People^  537. 

Sciences,  state  of,  in  Persia,  289- 

Scottf  (Rev.  John,)  Inquiry  into  the  effect  of  Baptism^  &c.,  475.  See 
Itegeneration, 

Scott ^  (Mr.  Walter,)  imitation  of,  4/1. 

Scottish  Clans  and  the  wandering  tribes  of  Persia,  singular  coincidence 
between,  285. 

Sharpe,  (J.  B.)  Digested  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Madhouses^  3S7. 

Shah  Nameh.     See  Ferdusi, 

Sherrah,  01  Written  Law  of  Mahommed,  notice  of,  285. 

Sidi  Mahomet,  sultan  of  Morocco,  anecdotes  of,  17 1»  J  72. 

£/; epA,  deperate  revenge  of,  against  bis  brother,  Sidi  Hamet,  174-*- 

176. 

Sf7/finaff,  (Benjamin,)  Travels  in  England,  kc,  537 — character  of  his 
work,  555 —state  of  parlies  in  America,  555,  556 — and  of  society 
in  Old  and  New  England,  557. 

Simondy  (M.)  Journal  of  a  Tour  and  Residence  in  Great  Britain,  537 — 
character  of  his  work,  553 — whimsical  blunders  of  his,  exposed^  554 
— parallel  between  the  English  and  French  nations,  574. 

Sinde,  (province  of,)  boundaries  and  general  appearance  of,  108 — ^pre- 
sent state  of  the  port  of  Kurachee,  t^. — ancient  and  present  state  of 
Tatta,  109 — reception  of  the  East  India  Company's  envoys  by  the 
Ameers  of  Sinde,  XIO — present  state  of  Hyderabad,  ib. — manners  of 
its  inhabitants,  1 11 — rapacity  of  the  Ameers  of  Sinde,  ib. 

Slaves,  treatment  of,  in  Beloochistan,  9^ — and  in  the  Barbary  States, 
146 — 148 — consequences  of  theabolition  of  slavery  in  Morocco,  147. 

Smith,  (Sir  Sidney,)  Mhnoire  sur  la  Necessite,  4*c.  defaire  cesser  ks  Pirar 
t cries  des  Etats  Barharesques,  139- 

Society,  state  of,  during  the  last  half  century,  considered,  191 — improve- 
ment in  the  higher  classes,  t6.  192 — causes  of  distress  amongtho  pea- 
santry, tA. — state  of  society  among  the  poor  in  England,  J93 — 196. 

Society  for  Bettering  the  Condition  and  Increasing  thcCotvforts  of  the  Poor, 
its  design  and  beneficial  efforts,  205 — interesting  extracts  and  facts 
from  their  Reports,  207 — 215 — wisdom  of  the  Society's  proceedings, 
2l6\ 

Sooffces,  a  philosophical  sect  in  Persia,  276— examination  of  their  pria- 
ciples,  277—281. 

Sorbitre,  (M.)  his  account  of  the  English,  exposed  by  Bishop  Sprat, 

539. 
Southey,  (Mr.)  imitation  of,  474. 
Stockholm,  picturesque  approach  of,  523. 
Stojii't,  appointed  general  of  the  Royalist  army  in  La  Vendee,  65 — 

taken  by  the  Republicans  and  put  to  death,  66. 
Stoning  the  Devil,  ceremony  of,  330,  331. 
Sitjfee^  family  of,  placed  on  the  Persian  throne,  260 — reigns  of  Ismail, 

ib, — ofTahmasp,  ib, — and  of  Abbas  the  Great,  ib, — his  character  and 

magnificence,  26l — anecdote  of  his  cruelty,  ib. — and  obedience  to 

the  law,  284,  note — misery  of  his  declining  yeai-s,  20^ — character  of 

his  successors,  ib, 

ToL.  XV.  NO.  3CXX.  s  §  Sweden, 
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Sweden,  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  Crown  Prince  of,  524,  525 — 
services  conferred  on  Sweden  by  Lira,  525 — extraordinary  vision  of 
King  Charles  XI.,  526,  527- 

T. 

Tahmaspf  sovereign  of  Persia,  reign  of,  260 — son  of  Sultan  Hussein, 

placed  on  the  throne  of  Persia  by  Nadir  Shah,  264 — defeated  by  the 

Turks,  265 — dethroned  and  iropriM>ned,  ib. 
Tamerlane,  or  Timour,  anecdotes  of,  258,  259 — dissensions  after  his 

death,  259. 
Tangier^,  sieges  of,  by  the  Portugucze,  301 — ceded  to  King  Cliarles  If. 

of  Enghind,  302 — dismantled  by  the  English,  and  rebuilt  by   the 

Moors,  ib. — present  state  of  its  port,  304 — administration  of  jostice, 

if). — food  of  the  inhabitants^  ib,  305 — treatment  of  the  Jews  there, 

305,  306. 
Tatta,  the  ancient  capital  of  Sinde,  former  ami  present  state  of,  109. 
Taylor^  (Bishop,)  opinions  of,  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments,  491. 
Tragedies  of  Euripides,  defects  of,  considered,  112 — 1 16. 
Tripoii,  anecdotes  of  the  bep  of,  172 — 176. 
TiiA'f,  (Samuel,)  oil  Lynatic  Asylums,  3SS — recommendntton'of  his  work, 

and  the  treatment  pursued  by  him,  412. 
Tully,  (Richard,)  Narrative  of  a  Ten  Years*  Residence  at  Tripoli,  139 — 

his  intimacy  with  the  bey,  152. 
Tunis,  character  of  the  reigning  bey  of,  172,  173 — state  of  the  women 

there,  181 — singular  custom  of  fattening  them  for  marriage,  182. 
Turreau,  (General,)  3/rm«trw  pour  senir  d  f Hist  aire  de  la  Gverre  dt  la 

Vendee,   1 — appointed   to  the  command  of  the  Republican   army 

in  La  Vendue, ol — defeats  the  Royalists  at  Mans,  ib.  62 — his  illibenii 

rejection  on  M.  D'Elbce,  64. 

u. 

Urf,  or  Common  Law  of  Persia,  notice  of,  285. 

V. 

Vendue,  (La,)  topographical  sketch  of  the  department  of,  5,  6 — charac- 
ters and  manners  of  the  Vendeans,  7»  8 — their  circumstances  and 
sentiments  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution,  8 — 
massacres  of  the  priests  and  their  congregations,  9 — causes  of  the 
insurrection  there,  11 — characters  of  its  principal  leadere — M.  La 
RocheJaquelein,10 — JaquesCathelineau,12 — M.Gigotd'Elbee,13 — 
M.  de  Bonchamp,  14 — Gaston,  ib. — Charelte,  14—17 — massacre  of 
royalists  in  Bressuire,  21 — the  republicans  defeated  at  Aubiers,  23 — 
and  at  Bressuire,  24 — description  of  the  royalist  army,  ib. — their 
numbers,  26 — and  leaders,  27 — measures  pursued  by  the  republican 
government,  25 — mode  of  raising  and  provisioning  the  royalist  army, 
29 — account  of  their  discipline  and  tactics,  30,  31,  32— anecdotes  of 
their  sUj»erstition,  33 — character  and  number  of  the  republican 
forces,  34,  35 — notice  of  General  Quetineau,  35 — he  is  driven  from 
Bressuire,  and  retreats  to  Thouars,  2 1 — 36 — Thouars  taken,  and  Que- 
tineau a  prisoner  to  the  royalists,  36 — reverses  of  the  royalists,  38 — 
tfjo  republicans  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Fontenay,  39,  40 — extraor- 
dinar}'  measures  taken  by  the  Republic,  41 — their  forces  again  de- 

featcdy 
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f(;ated,i6. — lenity  of  the  royalists  to  their  prisoners,  40 — 42 — reverse 
of  the  royalists  at  Nantes,  43,  44 — they  defeat  the  republican  Gene- 
ral Westermann,  45,  46 — the  republicans  again  defeated  at  Vihiers, 
4tf — detestable  cruelties  practised  by  the  republican  government,  48, 
49 — 51 — number  of  persons  massacred  during  the  revolution,  50— 
unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  royalists  to  bring  over  the  army  at  Mentz, 
51 — final  defeat  of  the  royalists  in  La  Vendee,  53 — they  cross  the 
Loire  and  enter  Bretagne,  55 — causes  of  their  subsequent  failures, 
56—58 — defeated  at  Dol,  59 — defeated  at  Mans,  by  General  Tur- 
reau,  6l — termination  of  the  war  in  Li  V^endce,  67. 

Volcanoes  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  ^notice  of,  459 — 462 — volcanilocs, 
or  air- volcanoes,  of  Turbaco,  46?. 

W. 

Wahabecs^  enter  Mecca,  329 — Ali  Bey  plundered  by  them,  338. 

Wealth  of  Nations,  how  lo  be  Estimated,  189— rapid  increase  of,  pro« 
ductive  of  pressure  of  distress  on  the  peasantry,  192, 193. 

Webster y  (J.Wedderburne,)  Waterloo  and  other  Poems^SiS — remarks  on 
the  mechanical  structure  of  the  verses,  345,  346 — curious  specimens, 
with  remarks,  347—350. 

Wei/land,  (John,  Esq.)  on  the  Principles  of  Popvlation^  183 — important 
observations  of,  on  the  Game  Laws,  220 — 222. 

Wilson,  (Mr.)  imitation  of,  474. 

WinchelseOj  (Earl  of,)  honourable  and  benevolent  conduct  of,  to  the 
cottagers  on  his  estates,  207,  208, 

WiteSy  number  of,  allowed  to  the  Moslems,  182. 

Women,  Arab,  state  of,  161 — condition  and  occupations  of  the  Moorish 
women,  180, 181 — treatment  of  women  at  Tunis,  181 — fattened  there, 
for  marriage,  182. 

Wordsworth,  (Mr.)  imitation  of,  472,  473. 

World,  slate  of,  not  so  bad  as  represented,  187, 188. 

Y. 

Yacoub-ben-Leis,  successful  usurpation  of  the  Persian  throne  by,  254, 

00. 

York  Lunatic  Asylum,  detail  of  abuses  in,  404 — 407. 

z. 

Zemzem,  the  Holy  Well  at  Mecca,  account  of,  323  —character  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Well,  324. 
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